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Art.  l.'-^OhtervaHoni  on  the  Actual  State  of  the  English  Laws 
of  Real  Propertyy  with  the  outlines  of  a  Code.  By  James 
Humphreys,  Esq.  of  Lincola's  Ino,  Barrister*  London* 
John  Murray,  Albemarle-street.     1826. 

In  our  review  of  **  Kent^s  Commentaries,''*  we  remarked 
almost  in  the  very  words  of  Mr.  Humphreys,  that  '^far  from 
being  cultivated  on  general  principles,  jurisprudence  (that  is  to 
say,  English  jurisprudence)  has,  with  a  few  exceptions,  been 
viewed  as  consisting  of  a  series  of  positive  institutions,  of  a  local, 
or,  at  most,  of  a  national  character.*'  We  had  not  then  read 
the  admirable  treatise  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  or 
we  should  have  taken  pains  to  except  it  out  of  a  censure  which 
we  passed,  and  we  believe  justly,  upon  most  of  our  elementary 
treatises.  We  hail,  in  Mr.  Humphreys,  the  founder  of  a  new 
school — that,  namely,  of  philosophical  lawyers— of  those  who 
look  upon  jurisprudence  as  a  science  and  a  system,  and  would 
have  it  approach,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  standard  of  right 
reason  and  of  natural  law.  It  is  not  disparaging  such  writers 
as  Fearne  and  Sugden  to  say,  that  with  all  their  learning  and 
ability,  their  works  belong  to  a  decidedly  inferior  class.  Of  the 
treatises  on  Contingent  Remainders  and  Executory  Devises, 
Mr.  Humphreys  himself  remarks,  that  *^  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  times  were  not  then  ripe  for  directing  the  talent  that 
produced  them,  towards  simplifying,  instead  of  systematizing 
the  refinements  of  landed  property."     We  add  to  this  observa- 
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tion,  that  masterly  as  the  developement  they  contain  of  a  most- 
refined  and  intricate  branch  of  law  undoubtedly  is,  and  com- 
pletely as  they  set  at  rest  almost  every  controversy  that  can  pos- 
sibly grow  out  of  it,  their  excellencies  are  still  rather  those  of  a 
searching  analysis,  than  of  a  perfect,  synthetical  exposition  of  as- 
certained principles^-not  to  niention  that  they  have  withal^ 
a  crabbed  and  technical  air,  which  is  not  at  all  perceivable  in 
the  treatise  before  us. 

Mr.  Humphreys  is  a  reformer.  He  aims  at  doing  in  England, 
in  relation  to  real  estate,  what  has  been  universally  accomplished 
in  the  United  States,  and  very  little  more.  He  appends  to  the 
discussion  of  his  theoretical  principles,  a  specimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  would  have  them  reduced  to  practice  in  a  code.  We 
shall  not  enter  at  large  into  the  merits  of  his  projected  reforma- 
tion^ although  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  entirely 
concur  with  him  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  change  in  most  of 
the  particulars  which  he  has  pointed  out.  The  law  of  real  es- 
tate, as  at  present  practised  in  England,  is  a  reproach  to  an 
enlightened  nation  and  to  a  philosophic  age.  But  being  our- 
selves disinclined  to  venture  upon  any  innovation,  unless  we  be 
very  sure  tliat  we  shall  better  ourselves  by  it,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  how  far  it  would  be  expedient  for  a  British  Legis- 
lature to  carry  his  views  into  executiom  On  the  general  subject 
of  codification,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  some  future  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  own  opinions. 

The  work  before  us  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first,  of 
which  the  object  is  to  point  out  existing  evils,  is  an  admirable 
elementary  exposition  of  the  law  of  real  estate  as  it  now  stands 
in  England.  The  second,  sets  forth  the  remedies  proposed.  We 
purpose,  in  the  present  article,  to  develope  the  subject  referred 
to  in  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphreys: — 

*^  Of  the  defects  thus  alluded  to  in  institutions  respecting  real  property, 
and  of  the  supineness  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  indifference  of  the  pub- 
lic in  correcting  them,  the  laws  of  England  afford  a  signal  example. 
Paasing  by  the  simple  rules  of  ownership  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  dy- 
nasty, as  they  may  be  collected  from  the  relics  of  their  laws  and  their 
extant  charters,  the  Norman  conquest  overwhelmed  our  landed  pro- 
perty with  feudal  tenures  and  their  burdensome  privileges.  These  were 
introduced,  not  in  the  spirit  of  military  conquest  and  partition,  on  the 
terms  of  rallying  round  the  chiefs,  to  protect  the  common  acquisitions, 
but  as  a  system  of  jurisprudence  already  established,  and  even  refined 
upon  in  their  own  countiy,  by  this  proverbially  litigious  race.  They 
gave  us  not  the  spirit,  but  the  dregs  of  that  singular  system,  which  has 
so  largely  influenced  the  laws  and  manners  of  modem  Europe.  The 
extent  and  variety  of  the  burdens  und  restrictions  of  tenure,  {fruUs  as 
they  are  called)  may  be  found  in  alt  our  writers  on  this  branch  of  juris* 
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prudence ;  fonning,  as  they  did,  in  their  prinutife  vigoor,  rather  as 
assemblage  of  unconnected  institutions,  than  parts  of  a  general  system." 

•  ••••• 

"The  intricacies  and  burdens  of  tenure,  indeed,  were  greatly  dimin- 
ished at  the  restoration.  Much  of  the  original  system,  however,  still 
remains ;  together  with  many  theories  built  upon  it,  and  fictions  invented, 
occasionally,  to  elude  it.  The  whole  tinctures  deeply  our  laws  of  landed 
property ;  though  discordant,  from  the  sentiments  and  habits  of  modem 
society,  and  even  from  that  leading  maxim  of  modem  law  which  wisely 
regards  land  as  a  commercial  property,  and  discountenances  all  undue 
restriction  on  its  alienation." — IntroducU  pp.  4,  6. 

Again. — "  The  three  great  causes  to  which  I  have  attributed  the  re-* 
dun£incy  of  these  laws,  are  /enures,  uses,  and  passive  or  merely /ormaf 
trusts.  The  first  of  these  rests  upon  a  system  which  has  long  ceased  to 
influence  society ;  while  its  theory  still  pervades  and  augments  every 
part  of  our  laws  of  real  property." — p.  171. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  trace  the  origin  and  consequences  of  the 
Law  of  Tenures,  better  known  under  the  popular  title  of  the 
Feudal  System.  We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  treat  of  it  in  a 
general  way  as  one  of  the  great  social  institutions  of  mankind, 
and  then  proceed  to  follow  out  its  most  important  efifects  upon 
the  law  of  real  estate  in  England.  Thanks  to  the  good  sense 
and  the  favorable  situation  of  our  ancestors,  very  few  traces  of 
it  are  now  discernible  in  the  jurisprudence  of  these  States.  Sttll, 
there  are  a  few,  and  the  history,  especially,  of  our  jurisprudence 
is  unintelligible  without  the  lights  derived  from  this  source,  -fio 
deeply  rooted  in  the  character  and  condition  of  modern  society, 
were  those  principles  of  which  the  remote  ori^  is  lost  in  the 
shadows  of  the  Hercyuian  wood ! 

In  longum  tames  sBvum 
Hanserunt  hodieque  manent  vestigia  ruris. 

This  inquiry  has  another  recommendation ;  it  nfTordsthe  most 
striking  illustration  that  is  any  where  to  be  found  of  the  recipro- 
cal influence  of  laws,  government  and  manners,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  act  and  re-act  upon  one  another. 

I.  It  is  generally  asserted  by  writers,  without  any  qualifica- 
tion ^that  the  constitution  of  feuds  had  its  original  from  the 
military  policy  of  tUe  Northern  or  Celtic  [?]  nations,"  the  Goths, 
the  Huns,  the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  the  Vandak,  the  Lom« 
bards,  who,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifl;h  century  of  the  Chris<- 
tian  sera,  poured  themselves  over  the  Roman  world  and  ^'spread 
beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Lybian  sands."  Blackstone  affirms, 
**  that  that  policy  was  brought  by  them  from  their  own  country, 
and  continued  in  their  respective  colonies  as  the  most  likely 
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means  to  secare  their  new  acquigitions,  and  that  to  that  endt 
larg^e  districts  or  parcels  of  land  were  allotted  by  the  eonquering 
general  to  the  superior  officers  of  the  anajr,  and  by  them  dealt- 
out  again  in  smaller  parcels  or  allotments,  to  the  inferior  offi- 
cers and  most  deserving  soldiers,  and  that  these  allotments  were 
called  feoda,  feuds,  fiefe  or  fees,"  which  last  appellation,  it 
seems,  signifies,  m  the  northern  languages,  a  conditional  stipend 
er  reward.*  From  the  unqualified  n^nner  in  which  this  propo- 
sition is  stated,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  feodal  system  was 
brought  into  the  countries  where  it  was  afterwards  established^ 
ready  made,  so  to  express  it,  and  complete  in  all  its  parts,  at  the 
Tery  first  successful  irruption  of  the  Barbarians.  Indeed,  to 
shew'the  universality  and  early  use  of  the  plan,  the  writer  just 
mentioned  cites  a  passage  from  Florus,f  wherein  the  Teutones 
and  Cimbri,  who  invaded  Gaul  and  Italy  in  the  time  of  Caius 
Marius,  demand,  '*  ut  Martins  populus  aliquid  sibi  terrse  daret, 
quasi  stipendium  :  Cseterum,  ut  vellet,  manibus  atque  armis 
^is  uteretur."  If  we  receive  Bkckstone's  Torsion  of  this  pas- 
sage, those  warlike  emigrants  expressed  themselves  with  all  the 
precision  of  thorough-paced  feudists,  and  what  they  asked  for 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  be  enfeofifed  of  lands  to  be  held 
by  military  or  knight-service.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  in 
translating  this  very  simple  passage,  the  learned  commentator 
has  fallen  into  an  error  but  too  common  among  learned  com* 
mantators,  and  ascribed  to  his  author  notions  that  did  not  enter 
into  any  body's  head  for  centuries  after  he  wrote.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  turn  be  gives  to  what  was  done  by 
Alexander  Severus,  according  to  the  account  of  Lampridius  in 
bis  life  of  that  prince.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  discipline  and 
vigilance  of  the  armies  on  the  frontiers,  against  which  the  storms 
of  barbarian  violence  and  invasion  were  already  begmning  to 
thunder,  he  distributed  the  lands,  conquered  from  the  enemy» 
among  his  officers  and  soldiery  and  their  heirs,  on  conditioB  that 
those  heirs  should  serve  in  the  army,  affirming,  says  the  histo* 
nan,  that  their  service  would  be  so  much  the  m<Nre  prompt,  at 
it  would  be  in  defence  of  their  own  property. 

These  instances  do  not  establish  what  Blackstone  appears  to 
have  cited  them  to  prove ;  but  they  €lo  shew  that  the  idea  of 
9omething  like  feodal  service  is  a  natural  one'in  certain  states  of 
society,  and  enable  us  to  explain,  very  satisfectorily,  how  that 
idea  was,  by  degrees,  extended  and  amplified  into  a  regular  sys- 
tem some  centuries  after  the  period  to  which  he  refers.     Thuf 

«  %  Black.  Gomm.  45,  cf.  Wnght's  Tenures,  p.  e,iiid  avOi.  lUfiit;  Ssa.astsCsir 
LHtlHa. 
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ve  find  a  scheme  perfieetly  analofous  to  that  of  Serums,  adopted 
m  India,  among  the  Timarriots  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  by 
other  nations.  The  seeds  of  the  feodal  system  were  soi?»n,  as 
we  shall  presently  show,  in  the  character  and  poHcy  of  the  an- 
cient Germans,  but  the  full  developement  of  it  was  owing  to 
causes  that  began  to  operate  subsequently  to  the  first  settlement 
of  the  Northern  hordes  in  the  countries  which  they  over-ran. 
Those  causes  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  violence  and  anarchy 
of  a  dark  ag^  when  not  only  every  kingdom,  but  every  dutcfay, 
every  connty,  every  district,  wits  subject  to  the  incursions  of  its 
enemies-^when,  in  short,  there  was  a  war  of  all  against  all. 

This  opinion  is  supported  with  exact  learning  and  unanswer- 
able force  of  argument  by  the  Abbe  de  Mably,  whose  '^  Obser- 
vations upon  the  History  of  France''  have  been  pronounced  by 
a  competent  judge,*  the  most  precious  monument,  beyond  all 
controversy,  that  has  been  raised  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  nation's 
early  annals.  This  writer  maintains  that  what  are. called  sei^ 
mrieSi  that  is,  the  legal  superiority  of  one  estate  or  possessioii 
to  others,  coupled  with  a  jurisdiction  over  its  inhabitants,  were 
altogether  unknown  to  the  Franks — ^that  such  an  institution  was 
inconsistent  with  their  ideas  of  independence  and  equality — and 
that  no  trace  whatever  of  tenures,  properly  so  called,  occurs  in 
the  Salique  and  Rip^arian  codes.t  He  thinks  that  they  were 
produced  by  revolutions  in  the  government  which  occurred  after 
the  Franks  had  been  established  in  Gaul  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury. In  reply  to  the  assertion  af  Montesquieu,  that  they  were 
act  usurpations  of  a  more  recent  date,  but  grew  necessarily  out 
of  the  peculiar  constitution  or  polity  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  he 
urges  that  this  is  quite  inconceivable ;  for  what  fieft  or  benefices 
had  the  German  chieftains  to  bestow  f  How  could  the  right  of 
distributing  justice,  be  incident  to  the  gift  of  a  war-horse  or  a 
battle-axe  ? 

Montesquieu  founds  his  opinion  upon  a  well  known  passage  ia 
the  Treatise  de  Moribus  6ermanorum,j:  in  which  Tacitus  drawa 
a  very  lively  picture  of  the  free  and  warlike  manners  of  those 
barbarians.  Our  readers  will  excuse  us  for  translating  this 
passage  once  more,  since  it  is  necessary  to  ftnitg  oir/,  completely^ 
some  of  our  subsequent  speculations.  The  historian  represents 
these  tribes  as  forming  a  sort  of  military  democracy,  and  con* 
suiting  in  full  council  upon  every  important  matter  of  public 
kiterest:— - 

*  Grimm.  Comsp.  Litt^raire,  tome  1^.V-  667. 
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*^  There,  the  king,  or  the  chieftain,  acoordinff  to  his  age,  his  nobilitj, 
his  renown  in  war,  his  eloquence,  sways  his  aucuence  more  by  authority 
to  persuade  than  by  power  to  command  them.  If  what  he  proposes 
displease  them,  they  reject  it  with  loud  murmurs — ^if  it  please  them, 
they  shake  their  javelins."  ♦  •  •  ♦ 

"  They  transact  no  business,  whether  public  or  private,  unarmed. 
But  none  is  allowed  to  bear  arms,  until  his  ability  to  use  them  be  ap« 
proved  by  the  tribe.  Then,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  people,  some 
one  of  the  chieftains,  or  his  father,  or  a  relative,  equips  the  young  war-  ' 
nor  with  shield  and  javelin — this  is  their  toga  virihs — this,  the  first 
honour  of  youth — before  this,  he  was  a  member  of  a  family,  henceforth 
he  belongs  to  the  commonwealth — an  illustrious  extraction,  or  signal 
merits  in  their  ancesjors,  entitle  some  young  men  to  the  rank  of  here- 
ditary chieftain.  The  rest,  edlist  themselves  under  the  banners  of  lead- 
ers dready  tried  and  distinguished  in  war,  nor  is  it  any  disgrace  to  be 
seen  among  their  retainers.  Nay,  in  this  companionship,  there  are  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  honour,  assigned  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
chiefs,  and  thus  a  mighty  emulation  is  excit^  among  the  followers  of 
each  chief,  to  be  first  in  his  esteem  and  favour,  and  among  the  chiefs 
themselves,  to  have  the  most  numerous  and  warlike  followers.  This  is 
their  dignity,  this  their  strength,  to  be  surrounded  always  by  a  host  of 
noble  youths-— their  ornament  in  peace,  their  defence  in  war. 

*^  When  they  go  into  battle,  it  is  a  reproach  to  the  chieftain  that  any 
one  should  surpass  him  in  prowess ;  it  is  a  reproach  to  his  followers  if 
they  do  not  emulate  the  prowess  of  their  chieftain.  Especially  is  it  a 
foul  disgrace  to  a  warrior,  an  indelible  blot  upon  him  through  life,  to 
have  quitted  alive  the  battle-ground  on  which  his  chief  had  fallen.  To 
defend  Atm,  to  protect  him,  to  ascribe  to  him  the  glory  even  of  his  own 
achievements,  is  the  soldier's  first  and  most  sacred  obligation.  The  chief- 
tains fight  for  victory — the  retainers,  for  the  chiefta^.  If  the  tribe  in 
which  they  are  bom  be  languishing  in  the  inactivity  of  a  protracted  peace, 
most  of  the  young  nobles  enter  as  volunteers  into  the  service  of  such  na- 
tions as  happen  to  be  at  war.  This  they  do  not  only  because  they  are 
naturally  impatient  of  repose  and  more  easily  acquire  distinction  amidst 
dangers  and  difficulties,  but  also  because  there  is  no  means  of  support- 
ing a  numerous  band  of  retainers  but  by  violence  and  war,  for  it  is  from 
die  liberality  of  the  chieftain  that  they  exact  the  warrior-horse,  the 
Moody  and  victorious  javelin,  which  they  long  to  possess.  Feasts  aiul 
bountiful,  though  homely  entertainments,  are  their  pay.  Their  only 
means  of  munificence  are  war  and  rapine.  You  will  not  so  easily  per- 
suade them  to  till  the  earth  and  wait  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  as  to 
challenge  their  enemies  and  peril  their  own  lives — nay,  they  think  it 
base  and  cowardly  to  earn  by  sweat  and  toU  what  maj  be  purchased  with 
blood." 

We  perceive  in  this  account,  of  the  customs  and  character  of 
the  Germanic  tribes,  while  they  were  still  wandering  in  their 
forests,  the  germ  of  those  institutions  which  they  sul^equently 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe*  But  it  is  plain  that  any 
thing  like  a  refined  and  complex  system  of  feods' wfUB  incQmpati- 
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ble  with  a  state  of  society  so  rude  and  simple.  Taking  it  for 
granted,  therefore,  that  it  is  inaccurate  to  refer  the  establishment 
of  this  system  to  the  downfall  of  the  western  empire,  we  may 
venture  to  affirm  that  many  centuries  must  have  elapsed  before 
allodial  tenures  were  supplanted  by  feudal,  and  before  the  in- 
tricate jurisprudence  of  the  latter  assumed  a  settled  and  sys- 
tematic form. 

This  happened  at  different  periods,  in  different  nations*  la 
France,  according  to  Montesquieu,*  fiefs  became  hereditaryi 
and,  consequently,  the  foundation  of  the  independence  and 
grandeur  of  the  feudatories  was  laid  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  who  established  that  principle  in  his  capitu- 
laries. In  Germany,  this  great  change  in  the  system,  did  not 
take  place  until  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards.  It  is  stated 
in  the  Book  of  Fiefs,  that  the  retainers  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
rad, who  began  his  reign  in  1024,  prevailed  on  him  to  ordain 
that  grand- children  should  succeed  to  such  feuds  as  were  be- 
fore that  time  transmissible  to  children,  and  that  brothem 
should  inherit  to  brothers  in  afeudum  antiquum^  where  there  were 
no  heirs  of  the  body.  It  was  a  still  later  period  before  distant 
collaterals  were  allowed  to  profit  by  the  merits  or  good  fortune 
of  a  common  ancestor.  In  England,  although  some  writers 
fancy  they  perceive  the  origin  of  tenures  in  the  Tbane-land 
and  Reve-land  of  the  Saxons,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  gene- 
ral and  systematic  establishment  of  feuds  took  place  before  the 
Norman  conquest. 

Such,  however,  were  the  advantages  in  these  times  of  dark-^ 
ness  and  anarchy,  attendant  upon  the  feodal  contract  of  pro- 
tection and  service,  that  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
the  allodial  tenures  almost  universally  disappeard,  and  mdle 
terre  sans  seigneur  became  a  general  rule  both  in  France  and  in 
England. 

II.  The  definition  given  of  a  fief,  in  the  Book  of  Feuds,  (of 
which  we  shall  presently  say  more)  is  as  follows :  ^'  A  fief  or 
benefice  is  that  which  is  given  out  of  pure  good  will  to  any  one, 
on  this  condition,  that  the  property  of  the  thing  shall  still  remain 
in  the  giver,  but  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  its  fruits  and 
profits  (usus  fructus)  belong  to  the  donee  and  his  heirs,  to  the 
intent  that  he  and  his  heirs  shall  faithfully  serve  the  lord  or 
donor."t 

These  services  were  at  first  purely  military — so  much  so, 
that  according  to  the  highest  authorities,  those  only  deserve  the 
name  of  proper  feuds,  ^^  which  in  all  respects  preserve  the  nature 

*"  Esprit  des  Loiz,  lib.  xzxi.  c.  28.  t  Feudor.  Ub.  ii*  Tit.  33. 
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of  an  original  feud,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  are  mUUm  grattd^ 
generously  given  without  {irice  or  stipulation  to  persons  duly 
qualified  for  military  service,  the  requisite  renders  or  rather 
<4>ligations  as  social  duties,  resulting  from  the  nature  and 
design  of  a  feodal  confederacy,  being  properly  uncertain  and 
emergent  as  the  occasions  of  war  and  defence/'* 

From  the  military  nature  of  feuds,  it  followed  in  strictnesSy 
that  no  person  was  capable  of  holding  them  who  could  not  bear 
arms,  and  accordingly,  we  find  that  monks  were  expressly  ez* 
eluded  from  them  at  all  times ;  because,  says  the  book,  he  has 
ceased  to  be  a  soldier  of  this  world,  who  is  become  a  soldier  of 
Christ  ;t  women  were  originally  in  the  same  predicament, 
though  they  were  afterwards  admitted  to  the  inheritance  where 
female  heirs  were  specially  mentioned  in  the  original  gift  or 
feoffment,  but  not  otherwise — ^it  was  a  debatable  matter 
whether  a  son  who  was  deaf  or  dumb,  or  blind  or  lame,  or 
Mbouring  under  any  other  serious  physical  defects,  could  take 
the  estate  of  his  father.^ 

And,  inasmuch  as  this  military  relation  arising  between  the 
givers  and  receivers  of  feuds,  implied  a  special  confidence  re- 
posed by  the  former  in  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  latter, 
it  followed,  1st,  that  fiefs  were  originally  precarious,  and  held 
strictly  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  and  that  it  was  not  until  many 
eenturies  were  elapsed,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that  they 
passed  through  all  the  gradations  of  estates  at  will,  for  years, 
for  life,  hereditary  nib  modo^  absolutely  hereditary,  &c«  by  a 
process  carefully  traced  in  the  Book  of  Fiefs.  ||*  2dly.  That  the 
feudal  donation  was  never  extended  beyond  the  words  by  any 
presumed  mtent,  insomuch,  that  if  the  donation  were  to  a  man 
and  his  sons,  all  the  sons  succeeded  per  capita^  and  if  one  of 
them  died,  his  part  did  not  descend  to  his  children  or  survive  to 
his  brothers,  but  reverted  to  the  donor. ^  3dly .  That  the  feudatory 
eould  not  alien  his  fief  without  the  consent  of  the  lord,  nor 
exchange,  pledge,  mortgage,  or  otherwise  subject  it  to  his  debts, 
or  by  any  other  means  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger.^ 
4thly.  That  even  when  feuds  were  become  hereditary,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  lord  was,  in  legal  contemplation,  extended  to 
all  who  were  of  the  blood  of  the  vassal  or  feudatory,  the  latter 
could  not  devise  or  dispose  of  the  fee  by  will,  or  by  any  means 
prevent  or  vary  the  feudal  course  of  succession,  which,  in  all 
proper  feuds,  was  to  the  sons  as  tenants  in  common,  until  hono- 
rary fiefs  becoming  indivisible,  they,  and  in  imitation  of  them, 

•  Wright's  Tenures,  p.  27.       t  Feud.  Tib.  ii.  Tit.  21,  (109)  cf.  ib.  Tit  26, 30. 

♦  Ibid.  Tit-  36.  II  Ub.  i.  Tit  1.  $  Wright's  Ten.  p.  17. 
ir  IWd.  p.  29,  Feud.  Kb.  i.  Tit.  13, 21,  *©. 
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military  feuds  in  most  countries,  began  to  descend  to  the  eldest 
son  alone.* 

We  might  go  on  and  account  in  the  same  way  for  all  the. 
fruits  and  incidents  of  feudal  tenure,  such  as  marriage,  ward- 
ship, reliefs,  fines  for  alienation,  (in  later  times)  &c.  In  doing  so, 
however,  we  should  far  transcend  our  limits,  and  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  barely  referring  our  readers  to  Sir  John  Dalrym- 
ple's  admirable  treatise  on  Feudal  Property,  in  which  the  whole 
subject,  especially  this  part  of  it,  is  developed  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner.t  We  will  here  add  only  two  observations  which  strike  us  as 
particularly  important.  The  first  is,  that  as  Mr.  Butler  remarks,^ 
at  the  first  establishment  of  fiefs,  laud  or  immoveable  property,  in 
the  narrowest  sense  of  that  word,  was  the  only  subject  of  a  fief* 
To  this  is  owing  that  wide  difference  between  real  and  personal 
estate  in  all  their  legal  incidents  and  qualities,  which  pervades 
the  whole  system  of  English  jurisprudence,  and  is  almost 
wholly  unknown  to  the  civil  law — a  difierence,  which  it  is  the 
great  object  of  Mr.  Humphreys  to  abolish  altogether,  by 
efiacing  every  vestige  of  feudal  principles.  Our  second  obser- 
vation is,  that  the  feudists  considered  the  gift  of  a  fief  as  a  con- 
tract executed,  and  equally  binding  upon  both  the  parties,  so 
that  it  was  one  of  their  established  rules,  that  as  the  vassal 
could  not  alien  his  fee  without  the  consent  of  the  lord,  so  neither 
could  the  lord  alien  his  seignory  without  the  consent  of  his.vassal. 

In  the- progress  of  society,  one,  among  many  other  difficulties 
and  inconveniences  arising  out  of  these  restraints  upon  property, 
very  soon  presented  itself.  Feuds,  as  we  have  seen,  being  held 
by  a  military  tenure,  were  of  course  in  the  hands  of  military 
men,  who  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  cultivate  their  own 
lands,  an^l  yet  were  not  allowed  to  alien  or  transfer  them  to 
those  who  were.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  without  vio- 
lating the  principles  of  the  system,  recourse  was  had  to  what 
was  called  subinfeudation.  That  is  to  say,  the  feudatory  who, 
we  shall  suppose,  received  his  fief  of  the  king,  enfeoffed  other 
persons  of  some  portion  of  it,  who  were  to  hold  of  him  as  his 
vassals,  and  who  again  enfeoffed  others,  and  so  on  f>»  infinitum* 
This,  however,  brought  about  an  important  change  in  the  sys- 
tem. Instead  of  military  service,  these  arrere-vassals  or  sub- 
tenants were  bound  to  pay  rents,  or  returns  in  corn,  cattle  or  money 
to  their  superior  lords.  It  is  manifest  also,  that  the  feudal  policy 
must  have  been  by  this  means,  prodigiously  extended ;  nor  can 
we  wonder  at  the  important  political  consequences  it  produced, 
when  we  consider  the  nature  of  that  relation  which  subsisted 
between  even  the  most  humble  vassal  and  his  immediate  sub- 

*Feud.lib.i.Tit.8.-.n).lib.a.Tit.56.    tp.44,et9eq.    ?Co.LiU.191,a.DOte77. 
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feudatory  or  vahass^M*,  the  right  of  admioisteriiig  justice  being' 
incident  to  it,  and  originally  commensurate  with  it  in  its  terri* 
torial  extent — together  with  most  of  the  other  consequences  of 
political  allegiance. 

The  preceding  observations,  as  our  readers  will  haFO  per- 
ceived, apply  to  the  feud  only  in  its  primitive  simplicity,  but  in 
process  of  time,  that  simplicity,  in  the  laoguage  of  Sir  Martin 
Wright,  branched  out  into  such  variety^,  and  gave  way  to  so 
many  devices,  that  it  became  a  necessary  rule  or  direction  of 
the  law  of  fiefs,  that  in  tbe  consideration  of  a  feud  tenor  investir 
tune  eit  inspiciendus.  The  feudists,  therefore,  in  order  to  pre- 
Befye  tbe  genuine  notion  of  a  pure  original  feud,  and  to  digest, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  various  new  invented  feuds  or  forms  of 
donation,  have  drawn  up  several  systems  of  them,  which  they 
arrange  undei  two  principal  heads  o{  feuda  propria  vdrecta^ 
and  impropria  vel  degenerantia.  With  the  latter,  they  class  all 
feuds  that  do  not  strictly  conform  to  the  principles  of  a  mere 
military  donation — all  such  as  are  sold  and  bartered  for  any 
immediate  or  contracted  equivalent,  or  that  are  granted  in  coik* 
sideration  of  one  or  more  certain  services,  (whether  military  or 
not  military)  or  upon  a  cens  or  rent  in  lieu  of  services — all  sucb 
as  are,  by  express  words,  in  their  creation  or  constitution,  alien- 
able or  allowed  to  descend  indifferently  to  males  or  females,  &c.* 

The  collection  of  feudal  law  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Book  of  Fiefs,  to  which  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to 
refer  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  remarks,  is  to  be  found  in 
most  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  compiled  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  II*  by  Ugolino  of  Bo- 
logna, from  the  writings  of  two  Lombard  lawyers,  Gerardus 
Niger,  and  Obertus  of  Otto,  who  flourished,  according  to  Cu- 
jacius,  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century .t  It  not  only 
contains  the  law  of  fiefs,  as  it  existed  in  the  empire,  h}xX  fre- 
quently refers  to  the  particular  customs  of  the  Italian  cities, 
and  especially  those  of  Milan.  It  may  serve  at  once  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  our  readers,  and  to  throw  light  upon  the  true 
nature  and  spirit  of  the  feudal  connexion  and  the  institutions 
which  sprang  up  out  of  it,  to  translate,  very  literally,  a  part  of 
the  second  book,  beginning  with  the  twenty-third  title: — In 
quibm  causisfeudum  amttitur. 

Obertus  do  Orto,  addressing  himself  in  the  manner  of  old 
Littleton  to  his  son,  and  adverting  to  his  desire  to  have  an 
abstract  or  summary  of  tbe  doctrine  touching  the  forfeiture  of 
feuds,  tells  him  he  must  not  expect  it  to  be  done  with  perfect 
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preckrion.  "For,**  he  continues,  "what  wefind  written  in  the  Pan- 
dects coneernitog  evidence,  we  may  fairly  predicate  of  the  causes 
of  such  forfeitures.  There  is  no  defining  exactly  the  circum- 
stances which  the  lord  must  establish  in  order  to  convict  hit 
vassal  of  ingratitude:  that  degiee  of  it,  I  mean,  which  will  in- 
duce a  forfeiture,  since  it  is  not  every  instance  of  it  that  will 
have  that  effect ;  while  on  the  contrary,  there  are  examples  of 
it  so  flagrant  and  unpardonable,  that  all  the  courts  are  agreed  in 
attaching  to  tliem  the  highest  penalty.  How  the  vassal  is  to 
comport  himself  towards  his  benefactor;  with  how  much  hu- 
mility, devotedness  and  affectionate  loyalty,  may  be  better 
learned  from  the  dictates  of  nature  and  morality,  and  the 
usages  of  our  tribunals,  than  from  any  positive  statute  or  writ- 
ten monument.''  After  defining  the  feudal  bcneficium  or  gift 
which  he  elucidates  by  a  reference  to  Seneca,  he  enumerates  many 
causes  of  forfeiture,  out  of  which  we  select  the  following,  as  best 
adapted  to  illustrate  the  genius  and  principles  of  the  system  :— 

The  first  is,  if  a  vassal  on  the  death  of  his  lord,  did  not  ofier 
bis  fealty  to  the  heir,  and  apply  for  a  formal  investiture  of  his 
fief  within  a  year  and  a  day,  or  if  on  the  death  of  the  vassal 
himself,  his  heir  were  guilty  of  a  similar  omission. 

So  he  who  in  the  perik  of  battle  deserts  his  lord,  proves  him- 
self unworthy  of  bis  fief. 

Moreover,  if  the  vassal  know  that  any  one  is  plotting  against 
his  lord's  estate,  or  his  life,  or  intends  to  commit  an  assault  on 
him,  or  to  make  him  prisoner,  it  is  his  duty  to  inform  his  lord 
of  it  as  soon  as  possible ;  which  if  he  fail  to  do,  either  through 
fraud,  or  ill-will,  or  negligence,  he  shall  lose  bis  fee. 

So  if  he  debauch  his  lord's  daughter,  or  his  daughter-in-law, 
or  his  sister  while  she  lives  under  his  roof,  and  is  still  in  her 
maiden  tresses,  as  it  is  expressed,*  he  ought  to  forfeit  his  feud, 
<^  which  he  were  in  that  case  unworthy. 

So  if  he  commit  an  assault  on  his  lord,  or  attack  the  village 
where  he  resides,  or  in  any  place  whatever,  lay  impious  bands 
upon  his  person,  or  do  him  any  other  serious  injury  or  outrage, 
or  make  an  attempt  on  his  life  by  poison  or  the  sword,  or  in  any 
other  manner. 

So  if  when  summoned  to  the  lord's  court  in  any  feudal  mat- 
ter or  c^use,  he  refuse  or  neglect  to  attend,  or  if  he  bring  not  to 
justice  any  of  his  domestics  by  whom  the  lord  may  have  been 
injured,  he  shall  lose  his  fief,  (and  e  converso^  if  the  lord  denied 
or  tefused  to  do  justice  to  his  vassal,  it  was  a  forfeiture  of  his 
aeignory.) 

*  CUne  in  capOlo  dicitnr.    Upon  which  there  is  a  note  as  follows :— Inmmte 
comis  enim  tantikm,  noD  alio  veuunine*  virgines  obtegebant  caput. 
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Ako  if  he  turn  informer  against  his  lord^  and  by  this  means 
occasion  him  to  incur  great  expense,  or  if  knowing  his  lord  to 
be  in  prison,  he  deliver  him  not  out  of  captivity  when  he  may, 
it  is  a  forfeiture* 

Finally,  it  hath  been  often  a  question,  to  whom,  in  cases  of 
forfeiture,  the  fee  shall  go ;  as  to  which,  this  is  the  reasonable 
and  established  distinction,  that  if  the  offence  be  commilted 
against  the  lord,  the  fee  shall  be  forfeited  to  him  ;  but  if  the 
vassal  be  guilty  of  parricide  or  the  like,  the  fee,  if  it  be  feudum 
antiquum,  shall  go  to  the  heirs  at  law  (prozimos)  of  the  vassal* 
A  doctrine,  we  will  remark  by  the  way,  that  shews  that  the 
conduct  of  Philip  Augustus,  with  respect  to  John's  fiefs,  on  the 
murder  of  Prince  Arthur,  was  a  violation  of  aH  feudal  principle.^ 

We  add  only  the  following  to  the  extracts  already  made 
from  the  '<  Book  of  Feuds." 

"  A  vassal  could  not  alien  a  feudum  patemum  even  with  the  consent 
of  the  lord,  unless  he  also  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Agnati,  or  heirs 
of  the  blood  of  the  first  purchaser." — Lib,  ii.  Tit  39. 

''  A  vassal  could  not  be  convicted  of  ingratitude  to  his  lord,  except 
on  the  evidence  of  Jive  witnesses  of  the  best  character,  and  bis  peers,  if 
possible."— 7%.  37. 

'*  And,  finally,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  wherever  the 
lord  commits  such  a  felony  as  would,  in  a  vassal,  induce  a  forfeiture  of 
the  fee,  tbe  lord  shall  lose  his  seignory." — Tit,  26. 

So  much  for  the  principles  and  character  of  the  law  of 
Feuds. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine,  even  from  this  brief  and  imperfect 
view  of  their  constitution,  that  consequences  most  unfavourable 
to  the  strength  of  governments  and  the  unity  of  the  social  sys- 
tem, must  have  ensued  upon  the  general  adoption  of  such  a 
plan.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  feudal  connexion,  we  have 
seen  that  fealty  was  due  from  the  vassal  to  his  lord,  merely  on 
the  ground  of  tenure — that  a  gift  of  lands  implied  in  him  who 
received  them,  submission  not  only  to  the  military  superiority, 
but  to  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  his  benefactor — and  that  between 
the  sovereign  who  was  the  universal  lord,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  the  great  lord  paramount,  and  the  meanest  depend-t 
ents  of  a  valvassor  or  remote  subfeudatory,  there  were  many 
gradations  of  rank,  dominion  and  authority.  Nothing  was  more 
natural,  therefore,  than,  that  in  process  of  time,  the  idea  of  the 
magistrate  should  be  merged  in  that  of  the  lord,  that  fealty  to 
an  immediate  benefactor  should  supersede  allegiance  to  the 
monarch,  and  thus  that  the  war-cry  of  the  chieftain  should 

*  Cf.  Kb.  ii.  Tit.  37. 
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gather  his  retainers  about  his  banner,  even  where  the  battle 
was  to  be  fought  against  their  country-— or  at  least,  what  we 
•houJd  call  their  country,  for  the  word  had  scarcely  any  meaning 
for  some  centuries  in  Europe.  These  elSTects,  it  is  true,  might 
not  have  taken  place  at  all,  or  would,  probably,  have  been  far 
less  visible,  had  all  the  princes  of  the  second  race  in  France, 
resembled  those  who  founded  its  fortunes — Charles  Martel, 
Pepin,  Charlemagne.  But  what  could  be  expected  of  such  a 
state  of  things,  when  the  crown  was  upon  the  head  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  or  Charles  the  Simple  ?  Undoubtedly  the  very  con- 
sequences that  did  ensue,  that  is  to  say,  an  almost  total  extinc- 
tion of  all  consolidated  political  government,  and  the  substitution 
in  its  stead,  of  a  disjointed  and  rickety  confederacy  of  barons, 
if  we  do  not  abuse  the  name  of  a  confederacy,  by  applying  it 
to  that  never  failing  source  of  disorder,  hostility  and  blood.  The 
very  worst  effects  of  the  system  wore  seen  in  France.  There 
the  overgrown  power  of  a  few  haughty  vassals,  subjected  to 
them  as  arrsre-fiefs,  almost  all  the  feudal  possessions  in  the 
realm,  and  entirely  overshadowed  the  throne  itself.  Th^  kings 
had  scarcely  any  authority  left  them — a  power,  as  Montesquieu 
justly  remarks,  which  had  to  pass  through  so  many  other  pow- 
ers and  so  many  great  powers,  was  arrested  or  expired  of  itself 
before  it  got  through  them  all.  The  monarchs  were  stript  of 
their  domains,  and  reduced  to  the  two  cities  of  Rheims  and  of 
Laon,  which  constituted  their  whole  regal  jurisdiction,  and 
their  whole  worldly  estate.  How  little  is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  when  the  terror  of  the  Norman  invasion  came  to  the  aid  of 
an  ambitious  family,  the  crown  should  have  passed  so  quietly 
to  the  most  powerful  of  its  vassals,  who  alone  was  able  to  defend 
it !  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  present  race  of  French  kings,  the 
descendants  of  Hugh  Capet. 

.  Yet,  the  accession  of  a  new  race  did  not  immediately  restore 
the  prerogatives  and  influence  of  the  crown.  France,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  a  mere  confederacy  of  fiefs,  and  the  counts  of  Paris, 
who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Ciiarlemagne,  could  exercise  but 
a  feeble  control  over  those  '^aspiring  dominations,"  so  recently 
their  competitors  and  compeers,  and  whose  very  acquiescence 
under  their  usurpation,  was  owing,  in  a  good  degree,  to  their 
contempt  for  the  shadow  of  royalty,  or,  "  the  barren  sceptre," 
which  it  conferred.  In  fact,  not  only  the  great  feudatories  who 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  exclusive  and  proud  title  of  ^'  Peers 
of  France" — the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  of  Burgundy,  and  of  Aqui- 
taine— the  Counts  of  Thoulause,  of  Flanders,  and  of  Cham- 
pagne— but  the  lords  of  the  second  order,  the  barons  who  held 
immediately  of  a  mzereiUf  whose  seignory  extended  over  a  whole 
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province,  affected,  in  the  tame  way,  an  entire  independence. 
They  had  usurped,  these  peers  and  barons,  all  the  principal  ;imi 
regaJia^  or  prerogatives  of  sovereignty — the  right  of  coining  mo- 
ney, waging  war,  &.c.  They  were  exem|it  from  all  public  tri- 
butes, except  feudal  aids,  and,  from  the  time  of  Carloman,  A.D. 
882,  when  the  last  of  the  capitularies  was  promulged  to  that 
of  St.  Louis,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  general  legislative  power 
in  the  crown.  An  exclusive  original  judicature,  within  their 
fiefs,  was  claimed  and  exercised,  with  some  qualifications,  ia 
those  of  the  inferior  lords,  almost  universally.  In  short,  such 
was  the  perplexing  intricacy  and  confusion  of  feudal  duties,  that 
it  was  very  often  a  nice  question  between  different  feudatoriev, 
or  between  them  and  the  king,  who  had  the  best  right  to  the  ser- 
vices of  certain  dependents—it  was  the  undoubted  privilege  of 
the  vassal  to  make  war  against  his  superior  if  he  denied  him  the 
justice  of  his  cottrt^*-and  a  most  striking  instance  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  this  scheme  of  territorial  dependence  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  Hugh  Capet  and  his  sons  performed  the  duties  of 
vassalisige  to  several  seigneurs  of  their  own  realm,  in  respect  of 
fiefs  which  those  monarchs  held  of  them  by  a  feudal  tenure. 

While  all  was  thus,  anarchy  and  insubordination,  as  between 
the  king  and  his  feudatories,  and  all  was  perpetual  hostility  and 
discord  between  the  feudatories  themselves,  the  condition  of  the 
people  9fB»  the  most  miserable  and  degraded  that  can  possibly  be 
imagined.  Every  fief,  as  it  is  strongly  expressed  by  the  Abbe 
de  Mably,  was  one  vast  prison  to  its  inhabitants.  No  property, 
no  privilege,  no  right  was  protected.  Such  were  the  oppressions 
with  which  the  commonalty  were  harassed,  that  many  of  them 
«old  themselves  into  bondage,  with  a  view  of  securing,  at  least, 
iBubsistence  and  repose.  ^*  The  very  privileges  granted  them  in 
their  charters,  pre-suppose  the  most  intolerable  vexations.  It 
is  by  special  favor  that  these  wretches  are  allowed  to  settle  a 
law-suit  once  commenced  by  a  composition  [fines.]  They  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  begging  it  as  a  favor,  that  their  chil- 
dren should  be  permitted  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  that 
they  should  be  compelled  to  sell  to  their  lords,  only  the  provi- 
sions or  effects  which  they  should  be  willing  to  dispose  of.  To 
authorize  theft,  non-payment  of  debts,  bankruptcy,  &.c  by  treaty, 
supposes  a  strange  state  of  manners.  This  epidemic  tyranny 
passed  even  to  their  domestics.  The  scullions  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Yienne  established  an  impost  on  marriage,  and  his  domestics 
had  a  regular  banditti,  who  held  of  them  by  a  sort  of  feudal 
tenure." 

3.  The  downfall  of  this  extraordinary  system  comes  next  in 
order*     Four  causes  are  mentioned  by  the  excellent  writer  last 
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referred  to,  as  contributing  to  maintain  it  in  France  amidst  aU 
the  revolutions  it  was  perpetually  undergoing.  These  were  the 
bondage  in  which  the  people  were  held,  and  which  gave  to  their 
lords  an  absolute  control  over  their  property  and  labour — the 
supreme  judicial  and  legislative  authority  of  the  feudatories 
within  their  fiefs— the  right  of  war,  so  inconsistent  with  order 
and  subordination — and  lastly,  a  certain  equality  and  balance  of 
power  among  those  feudatories  who  alone  could  have  entertained 
the  project  of  universal  conquest.  As  these  main  pillars  or 
{NTops  of  the  system  successively  gave  way,  the  edifice  itself  be- 
came more  and  more  feeble  and  insecure,  until,  at  a  still  later 
period,  it  crumbled  into  a  heap  of  ruins  under  the  energetic  des- 
potism of  Richelieu. 

.One  of  the  principal  causes  of  its  destruction  is  to  be  sought 
where  so  many  other  revolutions  have  bad  their  origin — in  the 
courts  of  justice.  No  feudal  principle  was  better  established 
than  that  a  vassal  could  only  be  tried  by  his  peers,  and  therefore 
a  vassal  of  the  king  was  amenable  to  no  tribunal  but  the  Court 
of  Assizes,  which  was  as  ancient  as  the  monarchy  itself,  and 
ought,  in  strictness,  to  have  been  composed,  exclusively,  of  the 
immediate  feudatories  of  the  crown.  This  eminent  judicatory, 
thus  composed  of  the  tenants  in  capite  of  the  king,  ought  to  have 
be*n  carefully  distinguished  from  another  feudal  court  which 
Hugh  Capet  and  his  descendants  held  as  Dukes  of  France  and 
Counts  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  but  from  some  unaccountable  in- 
advertence, or  supineness,  €»*  ignorance  in  the  great  vassals,  this 
distinction  was  not  observed,  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the 
loss  of  that  grandeur  and  independence  which  had  been  acquired 
by  their  ancestors  at  the  price  of  so  much  toil  and  blood,  and 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  them  through  so  many  centuries 
of  revolution  and  disorder,  was,  in  a  good  degree,  owing  to  the 
ambiguity  of  an  expression.  From  the  moment  that  they  sub- 
mitted to  this  mixed  and  irregular  tribunal,  their  security  was 
at  an  end.  The  influence  of  the  crown  over  its  humbler  retain- 
ers— the  envy  entertained  by  these  against  the  chief  feudato- 
ries— ^the  increase  of  the  royal  demesnes  from  the  confiscation 
of  John's  fiefs-^all  conspired  to  make  the  ancient  pretensions 
of  the  vassals,  be  looked  upon,  in  process  of  time,  as  more  un- 
founded and  extravagant,  just  in  proportion  as  it  became  more 
difficult  to  enforce  them.  In  addition  to  tbb,  a  most  important 
auxiliary  of  tbe  crown  was  found  in  the  (krpuM  Juris  CivUis. 
This  system  of  jurisprudence,  so  excellent  in  questions  of  con- 
tract and  property,  so  detestable  in  matters  of  public  law  and 
political  rights,  now  began  t6  be  generally  studied  by  the  clergy, 
who  soon  became  tbe  only  judges  and  practitioners  in  the  courts. 
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These  clerks  had  no  pride  of  ancestry  to  indulge,  no  haughty 
privileges  to  maintain,  no  interests  distinct  from  those  of  the 
monarch,  of  whom  they  were  the  creatures,  nor  did  it  ever  enter 
into  their  hearts  to  conceive  that  it  was  equally  their  right  and 
their  duty,  as  successors  of  the  high  tribunal  just  mentioned,  to 
restrain  every  attempt  he  might  make,  either  by  force  or  by 
fraud,  to  '*  to  set  himself  in  glory  above  his  peers."  They  were 
accustomed,  by  the  discipline  of  the  church,  to  reverence  the 
person,  and  to  submit,  implicitly,  to  the  behests  of  a  superior^*^^— 
the  maxims  of  the  imperial  law  with  which  they  were  imbued* 
breathed  nothing  but  servitude,  and  inculcated  nothing  but  sub- 
mission— they  regarded  the  feudal  customs  as  relics  of  ages  of 
darkness  and  violence — and  whatever,  by  those  customs,  was 
wanting  to  the  king  as  suzerein  or  lord  paramount,  they  more 
than  made  up  to  him,  as  a  political  sovereign,  with  adscititious 
prerogatives  derived  from  the  palace  of  the  Caesars.  Public 
opinion  was  thus,  by  degrees,  entirely  changed.  It  formed  itself 
upon  these  new  principles.  The  rebellious  and  haughty  spirit 
of  feudal  times  was  considered  as  barbarous,  as  blameeble,  as 
criminal ;  and  when  the  great  vassals,  at  length,  became  con- 
scious of  their  degradation,  and  attempted  to  restore  their  here- 
ditary power  and  dignity,  they  were  surprised  to  find  themselves 
denounced  and  punished  as  traitors  and  felons,  for  claiming  what 
bad  once  been  their  indisputable  privileges.  And  lastly,  the 
kings  cut  up  their  independence  by  the  very  roots,  by  granting  a 
right  of  appeal  from  their  courts  to  those  of  the  ciown,  in  all 
cases  of  denial  of  justice,  which  was  soon  construed  to  mean  all 
cases  whatsoever.  Thus  it  happened  in  this* as  in  other  in- 
stances, that  the  right  of  interpreting  the  law,  conferred  the 
power  of  altering  it — that  a  court  of  justice  became  the  mightiest 
engine  of  usurpation — that  the  theory  of  a  constitution  was  ut- 
terly superseded  by  an  abusive  practice,  and  a  system  of  govera- 
ment  and  jurisprudence  reared  up  with  so  much  pains,  and 
maintained  so  long  by  arms  and  by  violence,  was,  ultimately, 
undermined  and  subverted  by  the  silent  progress  of  opinion. 

We  shall  conclude  our  observations  upon  this  head,  with  a 
few  remarks  concerning  the  system  as  it  existed  in  England,  and 
its  connexion  with  the  history  of  Magna  Charta  and  the  English 
Constitution.  We  have  seen  in  the  extract  made  in  a  preced- 
ing page,  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Humphreys,  that  it  existed  in 
that  island  only  in  a  degenerate  shape.     The  conqueror  who 

*  What  is  here  sud  of  the  Civilians  is  certaioly  true  of  the  Continental  Cler«y. 
The  noble  example,  however,  of  Cardinal  JLangton,  and  the  English  ecclesiastics^ 
shows  that  the  spirit  of  Anglo  Saxon  liberty  was  not  to  be  repressed  or  corrupted  by 
their  example. 
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established  it  there,  was  probably  too  well  aware  of  its  tendency 
from  experience  of  its  elSects  on  the  continent  to  consent,  that  the 
adrenturers  who  followed  his  banner,  should  turn  his  favours  into 
ortts  against  their  benefactor.  He,  accordingly,  began  with  a 
fiindfeimental  innovation  upon  its  principles,  at  the  ftimous  coun- 
cil of  Salisbury,  A.  D.  1085,  by  exacting  and  receiving  the  hom- 
age of  aH  landholders  in  England,  as  well  those  who  held  im- 
mediately of  the  crown,  as  of  their  subtenants  or  valvassors;  la 
addition  to  this  important  peculiarity,  the  fiefs  of  the  nobles  ill 
comparison  of  those  in  France,  were  small  and  scattered — ^the 
King's  court  was  paramount,  and  the  County  court  and  courts 
of  the  hundreds,  both  Saxon  institutions,  kept  within  very  nar- 
nnr  Kmits,  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  barons.  And  lastly, 
it  is  not  unworthy  of  consideration  that  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  a  conquered  and  oppressed  people,  bore  an  implacabte 
hatred  to  the  Nonnan  lords. 

It  resulted,  of  course,  from  the  restraints  thus  laid  upon  the 
power  of  the  nobles,  that  the  lyiyal  authority  was  more  sensibly 
felt  in  England  than  in  any  other  feudal  kingdom.  Important 
eifeets  were  produced  by  this  peculiarity  in  its  institutions.  The 
administration  of  the  Conqueror  himself  and  of  William  Rufus, 
was  noC  only  vigorous,  but  despotic  and  oppressive ;  and,  although 
the  barons,  t^iag  advantage  of  the  dependent  situation  of 
Henry  I.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  elder  brother  Robert,  extorted  from  him  a  charter,  granting 
or  guaranteeing  to  them  the  most  extensive  privileges,  yet,  sul^ 
•equent  monarcbs  did  not  conceive  themselves  bound  by  a  bad 
bargain  of  their  predecessor.  The  discontents  of  the  barons, 
eontittually  mcreasmg,  waited  only  for  a  fit  opportunity  to  break 
forth  in  open  revolt.  Their  individual  weakness  made  combi- 
nation necessary — the  '^  public  good"  is  always  the  pretext,  and 
sometimes  the  unlooked  for  consequence  of  factious  or  selfish  op^ 
position— end  the  vassals  of  the  English  throne,  who,  although 
lyrants  themselves,  were  not  powerful  enough  to  resist  a  greater 
tjrrant,  extorted  from  him  at  Runnymeade,  a  treaty,  which  be- 
came, in  later  times,  and  under  the  influence  of  more  enlightened 
ideas  and  a  still  more  generous  and  lofty  spirit,  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  the  only  free  people  in  Europe. 

We  "  deem,  with  mysterious  reverence,"  of  Magna  Charta. 
Its  name  is  identified  with  all  the  liberty — the  rational  and  pure 
liberty — which  now  exists  in  either  hemisphere.  It  produced  all  - 
the  good  effects  which  can  be  expected  from  any  written  consti* 
tntion.  It  supplied,  and  more  than  supplied  the  place  of  the 
bws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  of  which  nobody  bad  any  defi- 
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nite  idea,  and  of  those  abstract  political  maxims  which  a  rude 
people  are  incapable  of  comprehending.  It  was  not  only  a  charter 
but  a  chart  to  our  English  ancestors  in  their  subsequent  struggles 
with  the  crown  :  and  when  they  stood  up  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  prerogative  and  asserted  the  inalienable  rights  of  hu- 
man nature,  this  great  charter  which  had  been  so  often  recog- 
nized and  confirmed,  which  spoke  a  language  so  emphatic  and 
precise,  and  which  had  come  down  to  them,  associated  with  so 
many  lofty  and  ennobling  recollections,  served,  at  once,  as  the 
best  authority  and  precedent  and  guide  for  them,  in  their  efibrts 
to  meliorate  the  condition  of  society.  We  admit  that  it  would 
be  difiicult  to  overrate  its  effects — ^but  if  it  is  meant  to  infer  from 
it,  that  the  political  opinions  of  the  English  were,  at  that  time, 
more  enlightened  than  those  of  other  nations,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  question  the  correctness  of  such  a  conclusion.  We  do 
not  perceive  that  Magna  Charta  differs,  materially,  from  any 
other  feudal  charter,  except  in  the  relative  importance  of  its 
subject;* — in  what  Lord  Coke  o^ls  ^'the  great  weightiness  and 
weighty  greatness  of  the  matters  contained  therein."  It  pre- 
supposes, in  the  king,  an  unlimited  legislative  power — Mpontaned 
et  bond  voluntate  nostra,  dedimm  et  concessimus*  Nor  did  the 
barons,  whose  combined  efforts  extorted  it  from  a  feeble  and 
reluctant  monarch,  advance  any  pretensions  themselves  to  a 
share  in  that  power,  or  assert  any  maxims  of  government  incon- 
sistent with  the  established  principles  of  the  feudal  system. 

There  is  not  a  more  common  error  than  to  ascribe  our  own 
notions  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  to  suppose  that  in 
politics,  the  same  words  always  mean  precisely  the  same  things.t 
In  that  age  of  barbarism  and  violence,  it  seems  to  us  next  to 
impossible  that  any  idea  of  well-regulated  liberty  should  have 
been  entertained  by  a  whole  class  of  men,  and  more  especially 
by  a  body  of  petty  tyrants,  like  the  barons  of  England.|  We 
have  met  with  the  remark  somewhere,  and  it  is  quite  just,  that 
in  all  the  violent  contentions  of  those  times,  now  between  the 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  then  between  the  royal  prero- 
gative and  the  privileges  of  the  noblesse,  no  mention  is  ever  made 
of  the  rights  of  man,  the  fitness  of  things,  the  reasonableness  or 

*  We  reier  the  carious  reader  to  the  Book  of  Feads,  for  some  striking  examples 
of  this  truth. 

t  The  construction  put  upon  the  words  of  Florus  and  Lampridius,  l^  Blackstone^ 
which  we  adverted  to  in  a  previous  page,  furnishes  a  striking  exemplification  of  ti^b 
remark.  Does  librr  homo,  in  Magna  Charta,  mean  freeman,  freeholder,  or  gentle^ 
man  T    See  Spelman's  Glossary,  and  the  2d  InsUtote. 

t  Langton*s  character  b,  to  us,  a  wonder  or  a  mvstery.  He  ieenu  to  have  been 
an  enlightened  advocate  of  free  institutions ;  but  it  is^monstrable  from  the  whole 
teaor  of  Englbh  history  and  legblatiop,  that  the  lay-lords  wert  not  so* 
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justice  in  the  abstract  of  this  or  that  institution,  or  principle,  &c. 
Men  had  not  yet  learned  the  meaning  of  the  words  nation,  con- 
stitution, society,  the  people.  Magna  Charta,  in  our  opinion, 
4ome  vague  terras  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — ^is  an  exam- 
ple of  this  truth.  It  is  admitted  not  to  have  been  so  fovourable 
to  popular  rights,  as  the  charters  extorted  from  Henry  I.,  in  the 
iron  age  of  Norman  despotism.  In  short,  it  seems  to  have  grown 
out  of  no  idees  liberates,  as  the  constitutionalists  in  France  ex- 
press it — no  platonic  love  of  liberty  in  the  abstract.  It  was  a 
mere  treaty,*  extorted  *^  by  the  brute  and  boisterous  force  of 
violent  men,"  from  a  cowardly  and  feeble  tyrant,  whose  preten- 
sions came  in  conflict  with  their  own,  and  whose  arbitrary  ex- 
actions, under  colour  of  feudal  dues,  was  likely  to  ruin  their 
estates. 

To  sum  up,  in  a  few  words,  the  difference  between  the  effects 
of  the  feudal  system  in  France  and  in  England.  In  the  former, 
owing  to  the  great  power  of  the  chief  feudatories,  the  rash  con- 
fidence with  which  it  inspired  them,  and  the  odium  which  it 
excited  against  them  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  nobility  and 
the  people,  it  resulted,  ultimately,  in  establishing  the  despo* 
tism  of  the  throne,  which  triumphed  over  them  one  by  one.  In 
the  latter,  the  weakness  which  made  concert  and  union  neces- 
sary in  a  common  cause,  had  the  salutary  effect  of  awakening,  by 
degrees,  a  sense  of  common  interest,  public  spirit,  an  enlarged 
patriotism — ^the  feudal  confederacy  was  sooner  merged  in  a  con- 
solidated nation — and  what  had  been  at  first  little  more  than 
the  concession  of  a  lord  paramount,  binding  himself  to  adhere  to 
the  law  of  foods  in  its  original  spirit  of  a  rud6  and  violent,  but  a 
manly  and  robust  independence  and  equality,  became,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  the  fundamental  constitution  of  a  free  peo- 
ple. Magna  Charta  was  the  means  of  bringing  back  the  feodal 
aristocracy  to  its  first  principles— one  of  the  worst  governments 
upon  the  whole,  as  a  practical  system,  that  ever  existed — ^yet, 
Selden  and  Coke  and  Hambden,  regenerated  the  government  of 
England  by  bringing  it  back  to  the  principles  of  Magna  Charta, 
as  explained  in  an  enlightened  age.  So  pliable  are  all  political 
forms — so  absolutely  do  they  depend  upon  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates them,  and  the  sense  in  which  they  are  interpreted.  So 
fortunate  was  it  for  the  people  of  England,  that  by  a  series  of 
events,  the  bold  and  proud  character  which  was  at  first  pecuUar 
to  her  barons,  became  common  to  her  whole  people ;  and,  that  the 
barriers  which  they  had  built  up  around  their  own  privileges, 

*  See  a  piece  published  by  Bladutone  at  the  end  of  the  Great  Charter.  Haec  est 
ewnenlio  inter  Joannem  Regem  Aoglia».ex  unA  parte,  Ac. 


irere  finliMl  to  be  ample  eooitgfa,  after  the  iapw  of  toane  eento-* 
rie>^,  to  furnish  a  complete  protioelion  to  public  liberty, 

4.  The  effects  of  the  system  of  Feods,  upoo  tbe  law  of  real 
aetata,  being  our  priacipal  object  in  the  foliowiog  remarks,  wo 
tbaii  say  but  a  very  few  words  about  its  influence  upon  tbe  opui* 
ions  and  manners  of  nHHlern  society. 

This  is  principally  to  be  remarked  in  the  ideas  of  civil  liberty^ 
and  in  the  point  of  honour* 

As  to  the  former,  the  whole  system  of  feuds  rested  upon  tli# 
principle  of  a  generous  and  honourable  confidence,  and  implied 
the  strictest  reciprocity  of  rights  and  obligations.  The  gift  waa 
made  without  price  or  stipulation  to  him  who  seemed  the  moat 
worthy  of  it — the  loyalty  of  the  vassal  was  the  legitimate  recom- 
pense, as  it  was  the  natural  fruit  of  the  benevolence  of  his  lord— - 
his  own  interests  were  indissolubly  bound  up  in  those  of  bis  be- 
nefactor— and  his  chief  duties,  the  defence  of  tbe  fief  in  war 
and  attendance  upon  its  courts  in  peace,  were,  at  once,  the 
proudest  badge  of  his  privileges,  and  the  surest  means  of  defend- 
faig  them.  If  he  failed  to  perform  these  duties,  he  was  branded 
with  the  disgrace  which  attends  a  breach  of  faith,  and  the  refu- 
sal to  pay  a  debt  of  honour ;  and  the  very  sentence  passed  upon 
him,  implied  the  entire  freedom  of  his  actions.  In  theorj",  at 
lm3t,  he  had  no  oppression  to  fear,  for  he  might  resist,  with 
open  force,  without  violating  the  law— -he  had  no  arbitrary  pun- 
ksdiment  to  dread,  for  he  was  tried  by  his  peers — nor  was  he  de- 
graded by  the  inequality  of  his  condition,  for  his  lord  lay  under 
reciprocal  obligations  quite  equivalent  to  his  own.  The  servieea 
be  was  called  upon  to  perform  were  of  the  most  honorable  kind- 
it  was  to  be  a  brave  knight  in  the  field,  a  righteous  judge  in  tbe 
court,  a  faithful  and  true  friend  in  all  the  ofiices  of  life.  It  is 
manifest  that  such  a  relation  in  its  purity,  and  as  far  as  the  ari§^ 
iocracy  was  concerned,  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  favorable  to 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  to  the  elevation  of  character  which  it 
begets.  It  naturally  familiarized  men's  minds  with  that  princi- 
ple which  is  the  basis  of  all  well-regulated  freedom,  and  which, 
in  later  times,  has  mitigated  and  softened  even  despotism  into 
something  like  a  constitutional  polity,  that  obligation  and  rigbt 
are  reciprocal,  and  that  the  greatest  ought  not  to  be  above  th^ 
law  which  they  impose  upon  the  humble  and  the  weak.  It  ia 
true,  centuries  of  tyranny,  of  war,  of  persecution,  of  cmeity, 
have  been  the  bitter  fruits  of  feudalism  in  Europe.  Still,  these 
terrible  evils  have  not  been  unmingled  with  good— the  original 
spirit  of  tbe  system,  the  wild  liberty  of  the  Sicambri  and  the 
Scandinavians  seems  to  have  survived  the  abuses  that  oppressed 
It  so  long — and  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  suffering  and  dcigrada- 
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Imi,  there  eeeoM  to  be  yet  a  kope  for  the  poUtieal  ref  eneratioo 
(^  mankiiKL 

Its  influence  upon  manners  may  be  traced  to  precisely  the 
same  source.  It  was  a  maxim  of  that  law  that  fealty  was  inoH 
dent  to  every  tenure.  Hence  the  preyailing  spiiit  of  the  system 
as  we  have  already  observed,  was  honorable  confidence  and 
Itn/al  and  devoted  attachment.  In  process  of  time,  and  assisted 
by  other  causes,  this  spirit  has  wrought  an  important  change  in 
the  manners  and  character  of  modern  nations.  .  It  has  given 
birth  to  what  Burke  so  beautifully  calls  ''that  sensibility  ofprin- 
eipk,  that  chastity  of  honour — which  feels  a  stain  like  a  wound, 
which  mitigates  ferosity — whilst  it  inspires  courage."  Chivalry 
naturally  gr6w  out  of  it,  and  the  Bayards  and  Du  Guesclins,  the 
^*  feir  gentlemen  of  France,"  and  the  mirrors  of  courtesy  and 
valour,  so  much  more  refined  in  this  respect  even  than  the 
Scipios  and  the  Caesars,  were  lineally  derived  from  the  '  barons 
bold'  of  the  dark  age* 

We  fear  we  slmll  here  have  to  bid  adieu  to  the  general 
reader— *4f,  haply,  he  has  honoured  us  with  his  company  so  far-— 
fdr  we  are  about  to  plunge  into  that  gloomy  and  intricate  forestt 
the  English  law  of  real  estate,  in  order  to  trace  the  efifects 
of  the  sjrstem  of  tenures  upon  some  of  its  prominent  doo- 
triaes* 

What  distinguishes  feudal  from  allodial  property,  is  this  es» 
eoatial  ingredient  of  the  former,  that  all  land  is  supposed  to  be 
holden  of  some  one  from  whom  the  actual  possessor  either 
directly  or  derivatively  received  it.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  the  donor  and  the  tenant  have  co-existent  interests  in  the 
estate,  the  latter  as  entitled  to  what  the  civilians  call  the  tiMi- 
fimet  or  dmiUmum  uUle^  the  former  as  having  the  right  of  pro- 
perty, or  domimum  eminens.  Hence,  according  to  the  rigour  of 
the  system,  the  lord  was  uUimus  hereSf  and  took  back  the  estate 
by  reverter  whenever  his  vassal  died  without  an  heir  of  his  own 
blood,  or  committed  any  ofifence  by  which  his  heir  was  debarred 
of  the  succession.  It  resulted  firom  this  principle,  that  in  all 
the  changes  which  the  interest  of  the  tenant  might  undergo, 
that  of  his  lord  was  never  lost  sight  of.  The  natural  conse- 
quence was,  Aiat  great  restraints  were  laid  upon  the  alienation  ' 
of  that  sort  of  property,  whether  by  act  inter  vivoSf  or  by.devise, 
and  that  the  rules  of  inheritance  were  very  difierent  from  those 
which  ought  to  govern  succession  ab  iutegtato. 

I.  With  respect  to  the  inkeritaace  of  the  feud.  To  illustrate 
the  principle  and  order  of  feudal  succession,  Mr.  Butler  has 
placed  them  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  civil  law,^  which 

•Co.ytt,191,«.Note77. 
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in  this  particular,  at  least  after  the  reforms  of  Justinian,  ap- 
proached more  nearly  to  the  law  of  nature.  The  difference 
between  the  two  systems  is  as  follows:  *'By  the  Roman  law/' 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Butler,  *'the  heir  was  a  person  insti- 
tuted by  the  party  himself,  or  in  default  of  such  institution,  ap- 
pointed by  the  law,  to  succeed  both  to  his  real  and  personal 
estate,  and  to  all  his  rights  and  obligations.  In  the  feudal  law, 
he  is  a  person  related  in  blood  to  the  ancestor ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  relationship,  entitled  either  merely  by  act  of  law, 
or  by  the  concurrent  effect  of  law  and  the  charter  of  investiture, 
to  succeed,  at  the  ancestor's  decease,  to  his  real  or  immoveable 
property,  not  given  away  from  him  by  will."  Instead  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  Jus  tauversum  of  the  deceased — instead  of  being 
identified  with  his  person,  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  by  a  fiction 
of  the  civil  law,  he  succeeded  to  the  real  property  only  of  the 
ancestor ;  and  this,  not  by  any  supposed  representation  of  him, 
but  as  related  to  him,  or  it  were  more  accurate  to  say,  to  their 
common  ancestor  in  blood,  and  ^'  in  consequence  of  that  relation- 
ship, as  a  person  designated  in  the  original  feudal  contract  to 
succeed  to  the  feud."  It  followed  from  this  principle,  that  he 
claimed  nothing  from  his  immediate  ancestor,  but  only  through 
him  from  the  original  donor.  It  was  a  fiirther  consequence  of 
the  same  principle,  that  he  was  Uable  to  none  of  the  obligations 
of  such  immediate  ancestor.  Indeed,  as  in  strictness,  the  feud 
was  descendible  when  it  was  feudvm  antiqimm^  to  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  first  tenant,  and  the  power  of  alienating  it  did 
not  exist,  it  is  clear  that  every  gift  of  lands  was  a  strict  entail, 
and  that  not  barrable  by  fine  or  recovery. 

Out  of  this  important  difference  in  the  doctrine  of  inheritance, 
between  the  civil  and  the  common  law,  grew  up  the  well-known 
distinction  between  the  liabilities  of  the  executor  and  the  heir 
in  our  jurisprudence.*  The  reason  is  plain.  Our  whole  body 
of  testamentary  law  was  originally  derived  through  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  from  the  civilians  and  the  canonists;  whilst 
every  thing  relating  to  real  estate,  is  of  feudal  origin.  The 
executor  with  us  is,  in  point  of  mere  legal  rights  and  liables, 
in  the  same  situation  as  the  lucres  foetus  of  the  civil  law.t 

II.  With  respect  to  aUenatum.  Thb  is  of  two*  kinds,  volun- 
tary OP  involuntary — ^that  is  to  say,  by  the  act  of  the  owner  or 
by  attachment  of  law.  Voluntary  alienation,  again,  may  be 
either  by  act  inter  vivos^  or  by  last  will  and  testament,  to  take 
effect  only  after  the  death  of  the  donor. 

*Co-Litt.208,  6. 

t  Cowp.  315.  This  is  preposterously  denied  by  Browne,  (Civ.  Law,  v.  i.  p.  310) 
where  he  mistakei  a  truitee  of  charitable  uses  for  an  ordinary  heir. 
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And  first  as  to  voluntary  alienation  inter  *mvos.    It  is  justly 
remarked  by  an  ingenious  writer,*  that  it  would  be  an  error  to 
suppose  that  all  the  restraints  upon  alienation  which  we  see  in 
the  feudal  law,  resulted  from  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
system.     For,  besides  those  which  the  principle  of  the  feud  im- 
posed upon  the  dominion  of  the  tenant  with  a  view  to  the 
interest  of  the  lord,  there  are  others  arising  out  of  the  very 
nature  of  land  property,  that  have  obtained  under  every  form 
of  society.     Some  of  these  have  reference  to  the  interest  of  the 
natural  heir.     Thus,  the  jm  relractus^  or  right  of  redemption 
of  relations,  took  place  among  the  Jews,  among  the  Greeks, 
and  till  within  the  century  ago,  among  the  Udal  rights  of  the 
Orkney  men.     Thus,  we  have  seen  in  one  of  our  extracts  from 
the  Book  of  Feuds,  (lib.  ii.  tit.  39)  that  a  vassal  could  not  alien  a 
feudum  antiquum  even  with  the  consent  of  the  lord,  unless  he 
also  obtained  that  of  the  agnati,  or  heirs  of  the  blood  of  the  first 
purchaser.     So  also  it  appears  from  61anvil,t  that  no  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  the  military  and  socage  tenure,  and  by 
the  same  old  law,  the  restraints  upon  alienation  cu'e  almost  ab- 
solute where  the  tenant  is  in  by  descent,  but  very  loose  where 
he  is  in  by  purchase.^     This  undoubtedly  proceeds  from  the 
peculiar  character  of  land  property.  A  proprietor  seems  almost 
to  identify  himself  with  the  spot  which  he  cultivates,  and  upon 
which  he  bestows  his  daily  thoughts  and  labours.     **  This  con- 
nexion long  continued,"  says  Dalrymple,  **  produces  an  affec- 
tion, and  this  afiection  long  continued,  together  with  the  others, 
produces  the  notion  of  property  in  land,  because  it  makes  a 
man  naturally  conclude,  that  there  is  an  injustice  in  taking  from 
another  what  be  has  long  been  connected  with,  and  justified  in 
conceiving  an  afiection  for."     But  the  same  principle  which 
confers  the  right,  seems  to  qualify  and  limit  it.     It  appears  in 
like  manner  agreeable  to  nature  and  to  justice — at  least,  until 
notions  of  a  more  comprehensive  policy  spring  up—*'  that  his 
heirs  who  have  long  been  connected  with  the  land  during  their 
father's  life— -to  whom  it  has,  probably,  been  a  home  from  infancy, 
and  who  have,  in  like  manner,  fixed  their  thoughts  and  afifec- 
tions  upon  it,  should  not  wantonly  be  deprived  of  what  they  had 
such  good  reason  to  expect  they  should  one  day  enjoy." 

But  all  restraints  upon  alienation,  of  what  kind,  or  from  what 
source  soever,  are  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  com- 
mercial countries,  and  accordingly,  in  the  progress  of  society, 
they  are  uniformly  relaxed,  and  in  some  cases  abolished  alto- 
gether.    A  striking  example  is  afforded  by  the  changes  in  this 
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particular,  that  bare  been  made  in  tbe  law  of  real  estate,  from 
the  strictness  of  the  old  feudal  gift,  to  the  present  state  of  the 
law  in  this  country. 

The  first  step  in  this  profi^ess,  was  the  power  given  to  a  man 
of  alienating  what  he  bad  himself  acquired,  which  is  implicitly 
given  in  the  Book  of  Feuds,*  and  expressly  it  seems  in  the  laws 
of  Henry  I.  This  power  was  not  unqualified,  for  it  appears 
from  Glanvil,  (lib.  vii  c.  1)  that  where  the  purchaser  had  a  son» 
he  was  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  more  than  a  part  of  the  land 
under  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

Tbe  alienation  of  what  a  man  got  by  descent  followed,  but 
slowly  and  by  degrees.  At  first,  a  part  only  was  allowed  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  that  only  in  certain  enumerated  cases,  as  where 
a  vassal  had  rendered  his  lord  some  extraordinary  service,  or  in 
frank-marriage  with  a  daughter  or  the  daughter  of  a  feudatory, 
or  in  frank-almoigne  or  free-alms,  to  which  the  opinions  of  the 
age  were  exceedingly  favourable. 

But  while  such  restraints  were  laid  on  alienatioD  of  the  fee  in 
military  and  even  socage  tenures,  it  is  probable  from  the  analogy 
of  the  Scottish  law,  as  well  as  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,t 
that  among  the  trading  people  in  the  boroughs  where  the  ex- 
treme rigour  of  the  feudal  system  was  never  known,  and  the 
exigencies  of  commerce  required  that  property  of  all  sorts 
should  be  free,  the  power  of  disposing  of  it  absolutely  was  much 
sooner  introduced.  The  example  of  the  boroughs  had  its  efiect, 
and  aided  the  natural  course  of  things  in  bringing  about  a  Gvmilar 
change  in  all  the  other  tenures,  wherein  the  right  of  alienation 
was  very  fiilly  established  under  the  reign  of  Henry  UI.  Indeed, 
so  frequently  was  this  right  exercised  to  the  disadvantage  or 
the  lord,  that  it  became  necessary  to  restrain  it  by  law,  which 
was  accordingly  done  in  Magna  Charta,  cap.  32. 

The  only  mode  of  alienation  which  was  consistent  with  feudal 
principles,  as  has  been  already  observed,  was  that  by  mb^H" 
feudakony  and  accordingly,  we  find  that  the  Book  of  Fiefs,  (lib.  iv. 
tit.  38)  allowed  the  tenant  to  dispose  of  the  whole  feud  in  this 
manner.  It  does  not  seem  consistent  with  the  passage  in  Glanvil 
just  mentioned,  to  suppose  that  sub-infeudation  prevailed  to  the 
same  extent  in  England  under  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  but  in 
process  of  time,  it  nmde  such  progress  there,  that  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Edward  I.  (i2S6)  it  was  altogether  pro- 
hibited by  the  statute,  quia  Empiores  Terrarum*  '*  Many  excel- 
lent things,''  says  Lord  Coke,  '*  were  enacted  by  this  statute, 
and  all  tbe  doubts  upon  this  chapter  (32d)  of  Magna  Ckartat 
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were  cleared ;  both  statutes  having  one  end,  (that  is  to  say)  for 
the  upholding  and  preserVation  of  the  tenures,  whereby  the 
lands  were  holden  ;  this  act  of  18  Edward  I.  being  enacted  ad 
INSTANTIAM  MAGNATUM  REQNi/'  (22  Inst.  66.)  By  Magna 
Charia  the  tenant  was  forbidden  to  alien  more  of  his  land  than 
he  might  conveniently  do,  without  disabling  himself  from  per* 
forming  his  feudal  duties.  By  the  statute,  QtUaEmptores^  which 
recognizes  Magna  Charia  in  this  particular,  he  is  allowed  to 
alienate  the  whole,  without  any  limitation  or  restraint  whatever; 
but  then  it  is  ordained  in  favour  of  the  superior  lords,  that  Uie 
alienee  shall  be  considered  as  holding  of  them,  and  not  of  the 
alienor.  This  was,  in  every  point  of  view,  a  most  important 
change  in  the  law.  Every  man,  henceforth,  had  the  free  dis* 
posal  of  his  land  property,  but  in  an  alienation  in  fee,  there 
was  no  longer  any  reversion  to  him  who  conveyed  the  estate. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  apparent  that  the  current  of 
opinion  set  at  this  time  strongly  in  favour  of  the  full  dominion 
and  free  disposal  of  estates ;  but  the  same  great  barons  who 
had  extorted  Magna  Okarta  from  John  and  bis  son,  and  after- 
wards obtained  the  statute  Qma  I^mptores  Terrarum^  '*  for  the 
upholding  and  preservation  of  their  tenures,**  determined  to  re- 
sist this  propensity  of  the  times  as  much  as  possible.  Accordingly, 
through  their  influence  and  management,  the  famous  statute 
De  DoniSj  of  the  13  Edward  I.  was  procured  to  be  passed ;  by 
which  it  was  enacted  that  the  will  of  the  donor  making  a  gift  to 
a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  should  be  literally  complied 
with,  and  the  estate  be  thus  perpetuated  in  the  family  of  the 
donee,  so  long  as  he  should  have  issue  living,  and  upon  failure 
of  such  issue,  should  return  to  the  lord. 

The  history  of  this  statute  illustrates  in  a  very  striking  man- 
ner, the  subject  of  which  we  are  treating.  By  the  feudal  law 
we  have  seen,*  that  in  strictness,  the  donation  was  never  ex- 
tended beyond  the  words  by  any  presumed  intent,  but  was  taken 
80  rigorously,  that  if  a  gift  were  made  to  a  man  and  his  sons, 
the  estate  was  not  transmissible  to  the  issue  of  the  sons,  nor  yet 
survived  to  the  brothers,  but  upon  the  death  of  any  of  them, 
returned,  or  in  proper  legal  phrase,  reverted  to  the  lord.  A 
gift,  therefore,  to  A,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  would 
seem,  acccording  to  the  same  rule,  to  convey  to  A  an  estate  de- 
scendible to  his  heirs  male  ad  infinitum;  that  is  to  say,  what  is 
called  under  the  statute  De  Bonis j  a  fee-tail.  Accordingly,  in 
Taylor  w.  Horde,t  Lord  Mansfield,  affirms  that  the  statute  De 
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Donii^  only  repeated  what  the  law  of  tenures  had  said  before, 
that  the  tenor  of  the  grant  should  be  observed.  But  it  appears 
that  the  courts,  in  compliance  with  the  general  spirit  of  the 
times,  or  what  is  more  probable,  unconsciously  partaking  of  it 
themselves,  had  put  upon  the  words  constituting  a  fee-tail,  what 
must  be  admitted  to  be  a  very  subtle  and  strained  construction* 
They  said  that  such  a  gift  as  we  have  mentioned,  to  A,  and  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body,,  was  a  fee-simple,  on  condition  subse- 
quent, that  he  should  have  heirs  male  of  his  body — therefore,  as 
soon  as  the  donee  of  an  estate  of  this  kind  had  such  issue,  his 
estate,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  law,  that  when  a  con- 
dition is  once  performed,  it  is  thenceforth  entirely  gone,  became 
(ib$6bite — at  least  to  the  three  following  purposes : — 1st.  To 
enable  him  to  alien  the  land,  and  so  to  Imr  not  only  his  own 
issue,  but  the  donor  of  his  possibility  of  reverter.  2dly.  To  be 
liable  to  forfeit  the  estate  for  treason  or  felony.  3dly.  To  enable 
him  to  charge  the  land  with  rents  and  other  incumbrances. 

But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  donee  of  the  estate  did  not 
acquire  a  fee-simple  absolute  upon  the  birth  of  issne,  ipiojwre. 
For  if  he  did  not  alter  the  course  of  the  descent  by  alienating 
the  estate  and  taking  it  back,  as  was  the  practice,  it  went  down 
according  to  the  form  of  the  gift  to  the  class  or  description  of 
heirs  designated  by  the  donor — and  if  they,  in  like  manner, 
neglected  to  alien  it,  the  donor  was  not  barred  of  his  right  of 
reverter.^  And  it  has  recently  been  decided  in  this  State,  that 
a  tenant  in  fee  conditional,  cannot  disappoint  his  issue,  by  devise; 
their  right,  like  the  jus  accretcendi  in  joint  tenancy,  being  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  antecedent  and  paramount  to  any  that  could 
arise  by  will. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  obviate  the  effect  of  the  construction 
thus  put  upon  the  words  creating  a  fee-conditional,  that  the  no- 
bility procured  the  statute  De  Danisto  be  passed.  By  this  statute, 
a  gift  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  was  made  to 
convey  to  him  an  estate  of  inheritance,  descendible  to  the  par- 
ticular class  of  heirs  designated  by  the  donor,  to  be  enjoyed  by 
each  successive  generation  of  heirs  as  they  came  in  esscy  with- 
out being  liable  to  be  defeated  or  barred  by  any  one  of  them 
who  might  be  in  possession.  So  much  for  its  effect  upon  the 
rights  of  the  heir.  With  respect  to  those  of  the  donor>  the 
statute  vested  in  him  an  indefeasible  reversion  in  the  lands,  ex- 
pectant on  the  determination  of  the  estate-tail,  instead  of  a  mere 
possibility  of  reverter,  which  was  all  he  had  in  fee-conditional — 
and  as  for  the  means  of  asserting  his  right,  he  was  no  longer 
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under  the  necessity  of  making  formal  entry  to  defeat  the  gifty 
as  it  was  necessary  to  do  in  all  estates  upon  condition  ;  but  the 
estate,  upon  fiulure  of  issue  of  the  donee,  returned  to  him  by 
mere  act  of  law,  according  to  the  form  of  original  limitation. 
Upon  this  view  of  the  disposition  made  by  the  statute,  the  judges 
lield  that  it  had  created  in  the  donee  a  particular  estate;  that  is, 
an  estate  less  than  the  fee,  which,  as  it  left  a  vested  reversion  in 
the  donor,  enabled  him  to  make  a  further  gift  of  that  reversion 
by  way  of  remainder  over. 

The  entails  thus  introduced,  so  enormously  increased  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  nobles,  that  they  were  enabled  to 
trample  at  once  upon  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown. 

But  although  these  effects  were  long  felt,  yet  the  progress  of 
commerce,  the  luxury  introduced  by  it,  into  which  the  nobility, 
always  disposed  to  be  prodigal,  heedlessly  rushed — and  no 
doubt  the  secret  jealousy  of  the  kings,  to  whom  the  pretensions 
of  the  great  lords  could  not  but  be  offensive,  if  not  dangerous-— 
all  conspired  to  bring  about  an  alteration  of  the  law  in  this  point. 
This  was  not  done  at  first  by  act  of  Parliament,  but  as  we  have 
seen,  that  a  construction  favourable  to  the  free  alienation  of 
property  had  been  put  upon  the  fee-conditional  by  the  courts, 
so  the  attack  upon  these  entails  by  statute,  was  begun  in  the 
same  way.  For  on  the  one  hand,'  the  judges  discouraged  all 
new  devices  for  new  species  of  entails,  as  we  learn  from  Lord 
Coke  ;*  and  on  the  other,  such  contrivances  as  had  been  re- 
sorted to  to  elude  the  old  entails,  were  sustained.t  Until  at 
length  it  was  solemnly  decided  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lY. 
(Taltarum's  case)  that  the  tenant  might  bar  not  only  his  issue, 
but  the  reversion  of  the  donor  by  the  collusive  suit  called  a 
common  recovery.j^ 

That  politic  and  tyrannical  prince,  Henry  VII.,  pushed  this 
matter  still  further.  He  procured  a  statute  to  be  passed  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign  (4  Henry  YU.  c.  24)  which  explained 
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I  6.  Rep.  40.  (Sir  Anthony  Mildmay's  case.)  Lord  Coke  says,  that  the  mischief 
■rising  out  of  entails  were  attempted  to  be  remedied  at  divers  Parliaments,  and 
divers  bills  were  exhibited  according,  (which  I  have  seen)  bat  they  were  always 
on  one  pretence  or  other  rejected.  Bat  the  truth  was,  that  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons knowing  that  their  estates-tail  were  not  to  be  forfeited,  Stc,  as  their  estates 
of  inheritance  were  before  the  said  act,  (and  chiefly  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  In 
the  Barons'  War)  they  always  rejected  snch  bills— and  the  same  continued  in 
the  residue  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  11.  Edward  UL 
Richard  II.  Henry  IV.  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.  and  till  about  the  twelfth  year 
of  Edward  IV.  (1464-1482.)  Where  the  judges,  on  consultation  had,  amongst  them- 
selves, resolved  that  an  estate-tail  might  be  docked  and  barred  by  a  common  re- 
cove^,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  intended  recompense,  the  common  recovery  was 
act  wkhin  the  restraint  of  the  said  jserpetuity  made  by  the  said  act,  13  Edward  I. 
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and  oonfirmed  by  (82  Henry  YIII.  c.  36)  in  fact  repealed  the 
■tatiite  De  Dotm,  by  making  a  fine  with  proclamation,  to  conclude 
all  persons  claiming,  under  the  conusor.  According  to  the  statute 
De  Doni^^  a  fine  was  to  be  ipsojwe^  null ;  whereas,  by  the  statute 
Henry  VII.  a  fine  was  made  valid  to  bar  the  issue  in  taiL  The 
form  of  a  recovery  had  been  that  of  a  collusive  suit  and  judg^ 
ment — ^that  of  a  fine,  was  a  collusive  suit  and  compromise. 

2dly.  Although  in  the  order  of  nature,  involuntary  alienation, 
by  attachment  of  law,  precedes  voluntary  alienation  by  will,  yet 
we  shall  first  treat  of  the  latter. 

It  is  plain  that  the  idea  of  a  posthumous. disposition  of  pro-- 
perty  is  a  more  refined  one  than  that  of  a  right  to  make  any  use 
of  it  during  the  life  of  the  proprietor.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
until  Solon  permitted  them,  the  Athenians  could  not  make  tes- 
taments, and  the  only  mode  by  which  the  Romans  were  allowed 
to  do  so  before  the  time  of  the  XII.  Tab.  was  by  a  solemn  act 
of  legislation,  whereby  the  whole  people  in  the  Comitia  CakUa, 
during  the  life  of  the  testator,  approved  of  the  substituting  of  e 
testamentary  in  the  place  of  the  natural  heir,  by  a  species  of 
adoption.  But,  as  Dalrymple  observes,  there  is  a  long  interval 
in  the  progress  of  society,  between  such  alienation  mortis  canucL, 
as  is  made  good  by  delivery  during  life,  and  that  alienation  which 
is  made  good  by  barely  notifying  one's  wish  as  to  what  disposi- 
tion «hall  be  made  of  his  estate  after  his  death.  And,  accord*;- 
ingly,  as  in  the  ancient  Roman  law,  so  in  the  English,  aliena- 
tion, of  this  sort,  was  an  intermediate  step  between  the  absence 
of  all  testamentary  power  over  property,  and  that  unlimited  ex- 
tent of  it  which  is,  at  present,  allowed  by  our  jurisprudence. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  devises  of  land  were 
common  among  the  Saxons,  who  probably  followed  in  this  mat- 
ter, the  usage  which  had  been  established  in  Britain  durtog  the 
Roman  domination  in  that  island.  But,  according  to  Mr*  IIar«- 
grave,  who  has  given  a  concise  but  very  satisfactory  history  of 
this  part  of  the  law  ;*  after  the  Norman  conquest,  the  power  of 
devising  land  ceased,  except  as  to  socage  lands  in  some  cities 
and  boroughs,f  and  also,  except  as  to  terms  for  years,  which,  on 
account  of  their  original  insignificance  and  insecurity,  were  reck- 
oned as  personalty,  and  as  such,  were  ever  disposeable  by  will. 
This  limitation  of  testamentary  power  over  property,  resulted, 
of  course,  from  the  principles  of  the  feudal  system,  established 
by  the  conqueror — but,  no  doubt,  the  natural  obstacles  to  that 
power,  which  have  been  adverted  to,  contributed  to  produce  that 
effect.     For,  by  the  statute  Qioa  Emptores  Terrarum,  the  feuda4 
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bar  to  this  species  of  alieDation  was  remoTed— *yet,  it  was  not 
iiptil  upwards  of  two  centuries  were  elapsed,  that  full  scope  was 
given  to  it  by  the  Statute  of  Wills.  Meanwhile,  however,  partly 
by  the  interposition  of  the  courts,  partly  by  the  devices  of  law* 
yers,  the  dominion  over  property,  which  is  so  necessary  in  a 
commercial  and  advanced  state  of  society,  was  gradually  en- 
larged in  this,  as  it  had  been  in  other  respects.  For,  soon  after 
the  statute  Qttia  Enrptares^  feoffments  to  uses  having  come  into 
fashion,  last  wills  were  enforced  in  chancery  as  good  declara- 
tions of  the  use ;  and  thus,  the  power  of  devising  was,  in  effect 
and  reality,  though  indireetly,  exercised.  At  length,  however, 
this  practice  was  checked,  not  accidentally,  but  designedly,  by  the 
Statute  of  Uses  (27  Henry  VIII.)  which,  by  transferring  the  pos- 
session or  legal  estate  to  the  use  and  consolidating  them  into  one, 
bad  the  effect  of  totally  destroying  all  distinction  between  them. 
But  public  opinion  was  too  strong  for  the  Legislature,.which  a 
few  years  after  they  had  thus  interposed  to  restrain  an  indirect 
mode  of  passing  lands  by  will,  expressly  made  it  devisable  by 
32  &  34  Henry  VIII.  And  it  being  the  better  opinion  that  these 
statutes  did  not  extend  to  estates  pur  outer  tie  \n  freehold  landsy 
this  defect  was  supplied  by  39  Car.  II.  c.  3,  which  makes  them 
devisable  in  the  same  manner  as  estates  in  fee  simple. 

By  the  law,  therefore,  as  it  exists  at  present,  there  is  no  re- 
straint or  limit,  whatsoever,  upon  the  power  of  devising  lands* 

3dly.  It  remains  for  us  todispose  of  the  history  ot^tvotuntary 
alienation. 

Upon  this,  as  upon  every  other  mode  of  alienation,  the  feudal 
system  imposed,  at  first,  a  complete  restraint.  At  common  law, 
therefore,  all  that  a  creditor  could  look  to  for  the  satisfaction  of 
bis  debt  or  damages,  was,  except  in  some  special  instances,  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  debtor,  and  the  profits  of  his  lands. 
Henoe,  the  law  allowed  him  the  fieri  facias  against  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  debtor,  and  the  l^)ari  facias  against  his 
goods  and  the  rents  and  profits  of  his  lands  as  they  accrued, 
until  the  debt  was  satisfied.  At  the  common  law,  therefore,  neither 
the  person  nor  the  lands  of  the  debtor  were  liable  to  be  attached 
for  debt.  The  first  statute  by  which  a  debtor  was  subjected  to 
imprisonment  by  capias  ad  satisfacieruktm^  was  the  25  Edward 
III.  c.  17,  whereby  that  process  was  given  in  actions  of  debt, 
detinue,  &c.  His  lands,  however,  had  been  rendered  liable  at 
a  much  earlier  period,  for  the  statute  Westminster  2.,  13  £dw.  I. 
c.  18.  granted  the  writ  of  elegit,'hj  which  the  defendant's  goods 
and  chattels  are  delivered  to  the  creditor  at  an  appraised  value, 
and  if  they  are  not  sufficient,  then  the  moiety  of  the  freehold 
lands  of  the  debtor  are  delivered  to  the  creditor,  to  be  retained 
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until  the  debt  is  levied,  or  the  debtor's  interest  in  the  land  is 
expired.  Afterwards,  by  statute  13  Edward  I.,  a  merchant 
might  cause  his  debtor  to  appear  before  the  mayor  of  London, 
&c.,  and  there  acknowledge  his  debt.  This  was  called  a  recog- 
nizance. If  this  recognizance  was  forfeited,  by  non-payment, 
at  the  time  appointed,  the  body,  lands  and  goods  of  the  debtor 
were  to  be  delivered  to  the  merchant  creditor,  in  execution. 
This  process  was  called  an  extenij  because  the  sheriff  was  bound 
before  he  delivered  them  to  the  creditor,  to  have  them  appraised 
at  their  full  or  extended  value.  By  the  27  Edward  III.  a  simi- 
lar remedy  was  granted  to  those  whose  debts  were  acknowledged 
before  the  mayor  of  any  of  the  towns  where  the  staple  was  held. 
These  securities  are  generally  called  statutes  mer^nt  and  sta- 
tutes stofle.  They  were,  at  first,  confined  to  the  Commercial 
part  of  the  community,  and  it  was  not  until  the  23  Henry  YIII. 
that  a  similar  remedy  was  extended  to  all  other  classes  of  the 
community  by  a  recognizance  in  the  nature  of  a  statute  staple. 
This  makes  good  the  assertion  of  Dairy  mple,  (p.  116)  *' that  as  the 
vobmtary  alienation  of  land  was  first  freely  introduced  among 
trading  people  in  boroughs,  so  the  involuntary  alienation  of  it 
was  first  freely  introduc^  among  the  same  people  in  the  same 
places."  The  bankrupt  lawt^  in  England,  have  proceeded  upon 
the  same  principle,  making  the  land  property  of  merchants  and 
other  traders  generally  liable,  while,  with  respect  to  debts  due 
by  other  persons,  the  old  distinction  introduced  by  the  feudal 
law,  still  prevails,  with  some  qualification,  even  at  this  day.-~ 
That  is,  that  whilst  the  assets,  in  the  hands  of  the  executor,  are 
lifl^le  for  all  the  obligations  of  what  kind  soever,  the  assets  in  the 
bands  of  the  heir  are  liable  only  to  debts  of  record  and  debts  by 
specialty,  in  which  the  heir  is  named — to  the  former,  because  the 
process  of  the  court  creates  a  lien  on  the  lands  themselves ;  to  the 
latter,  because  the  hehr  is  comprehended,  by  fiction  of  law,  in 
the  original  contract.  For  the  ancestor's  debts,  by  simple  con- 
tract, the  heir  still  remains  not  liable* 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  following  passage  of  an  ingenious 
writer,  to  whom  we  acknowledge  ourselves  very  much  indebted 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  remarks : — 

"  The  feudied  law,**  says  Dalrymple,  "  carries  with  it  not  only  a  system 
of  private  rights,  which  swallow  up  all  others,  wherever  it  comes;  it  in- 
volves too,  io  giving  effect  to  those  rights,  a  system  of  forms  which  remain 
even  when  the  original  rights  are  i\o  more.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  some  of 
these  rights,  by  the  force  which  each  gave  once  to  the  other  remain,  even 
when  most  of  the  forms  have  perished  too ;  but  the  day  will  probaMy 
come,  when  all  land  becoming  allodial,  and  the  more  complete  and 
easy  attachment  of  it  becoming  necessary,  the  nde  of  the  Roman  empe« 
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ror  laid  down  in  the  Pandects,  and  made  when  the  feudal  relations  and 
the  bar  to  the  alienation  of  land  property  consequent  upon  them  were 
unknown,  will  be  the  law  of  the  worid,"  Lib.  15, /I  de  re  judicata,  2, 3. 
''By  that  law  it  was  ordered,  that  a  portion  of  the  moveables  equivo- 
lent  to  the  debt,  should  first  be  sold  ;  but  if  these  did  not  suffice,  that  an 
equivalent  portion  of  the  land  should  be  sold,  and  if  no  purchaser  ap- 
peared, that  the  subject  ofiered  for  sale  should  become  the  property 
forever  of  the  creditor.*' 

We  need  not  add,  that  in  most  of  these  States,  there  are  not 
even  these  moderate  and  reasonable  restraints  upon  the  involun- 
tary alienation  of  land. 


Art.  n. — Klehie  Romane  von  Friedrichy  Baron  D£  La  Motte 
Fouque'.    l«r-  2er-  &  3«r-    Theile.    Berlin,  1812-1814. 

What  is  Taste  ?  is  a  question,  which,  even  in  the  present 
period  of  universal  illumination,  seems  to  be  as  far  from  a  satis- 
factory solution  as  the  more  important  one — What  is  Truth  f 
The  learned  mob  appear,  in  their  decisions  concerning  works  of 
judgment  or  of  fancy,  to  be  much  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
peasanf,  who  constructs  his  habitation  without  the  aid  of  com- 
pass, line  or  plummet,  and  yet  presumes  to  admire  its  site,  and 
to  laud  its  proportions;  adopting  them  as  standards  by  which 
similar  edifices  are  to  be  guaged,  net  measured,  to  be  affected 
or  avoided,  not  valued  and  approved.  The  only  orthodox  tenet 
in  the  empire  of  taste,  the  Canon  MirificuSj  to  whose  authority 
all  defer,  is,  that  it  is  a  thing,  concerning  which  nothing  can  be 
known,  and,  therefore,  nothing  be  disputed  or  determined.  Now 
we  are  very  willing  to  allow  that  this  offuscated  vision  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful,  is  quite  sufficient  for  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  see  the  show,  but  quite  wide  of  the  mark  for  such  as  de- 
sire to  be  workmen  themselves,  or  expect  to  teach  others  to 
become  so.  The  guests  of  Louis  the  XIY.  who  partook  of  the 
delicious  ragout  prepared  from  his  majesty's  anointed  sUppers, 
doubtless  chuckled  in  the  supremacy  of  thi^ir  own  discernment* 
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and  were  much  in  the  right  to  confine  the  cook  to  his  own  occult 
science.  His  posterity  of  the  kitchen,  however,  can  never  suf- 
ficiently deplore  their  loss  of  the  items  which  composed  that  Api- 
cian  banquet. 

We  make  no  apology  for  these  familiar  allusions  to  the  mys- 
terious science  of  good  eating,  since  it  is  quite  plain  that  taste, 
with  all  its  heavy  and  light-armed  retainers,  continues,  to  th^ 
present  hour,  to  avouch  their  fealty  to  this  lord  paramount.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  is  fine,  and  so  are  his  poems  and  novels  fine.  Who 
can  say  more,  even  of  crimped  cod  and  champagne  ? 

We  may  be  sure  that  words  used  in  such  opposite  senses  willy 
in  the  mouths  of  most  people,  be  nothing  more  than  words.  It 
were  desirable  to  chain  this  Proteus  within  the  limits  of  an  as- 
certainable identity,  so  that  *'  the  form  of  beauty,  smiling  at  the 
heart,"  might,  on  all  occasions,  afiTord  something  more  than 
momentary  glimpses  to  the  entranced  inquirer.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  not  the  place  for  so  redoubtable  an  encounter,  and  the 
merits  of  a  discussion  which  has  occupied  the  world  for  so  many 
ages,  would  require  a  volume,  and  not  an  essay,  for  its  develope- 
ment.  A  few  cursory  obseivations,  however,  designed  as  the 
basis  of  the  opinion  which  we  shall  pass  on  a  foreign  writer  of 
great  merit,  may,  perhaps,  demand  and  receive  indulgence. 

Works  of  fiction,  so  far  as  the  cast  of  their  invention  is  con- 
cerned, admit  of  being  distinctly  arranged  into  southern,  northern, 
oriental  and  mixed.  The  first,  consisting  of  the  ancient  classics, 
and  of  the  works  formed  upon  a  purely  classical  model.  The 
next,  deriving  its  substance  from  a  period  of  antiquity  equally 
remote,  but  receiving  its  form  independently  of,  and  at  an  era 
considerably  posterior  to  the  former.  The  third,  presenting, 
through  every  age,  nearly  the  same  wild  and  exaggerated  fea- 
tures, and  standing  in  bold  relief,  singular  and  apart.  The  last 
compounded  of  the  first  two,  and  admitting  the  oriental  only  in 
minute  and  inappreciable  elements.  How  comes  it  that  in  the 
midst  of  this  marked  diversity  and  opposition,  they  should  all 
please  in  their  turn,  and  all  equally  secure  immortality  to  those 
illustrious  geniuses  who  have  successfully  adopted  any  one  of 
them  ?  The  sacred  poetry  of  the  Hebrews ;  the  Lays  of  Homer 
and  Milton ;  of  Virgil  and  Racine ;  the  dreams  of  Sophocles  and 
Shakspeare  and  Schiller;  the  tales  of  the  Arabians ;  the  novels 
of  Richardson  and  Fielding  and  Smollett,  and  the  romances  of 
Scott  and  Fouque,  all  wing  their  shafts  homeward  to  the  heart* 
Yec  how  dififerent  are  they  in  their  structure,  their  language  and 
embellishments! 

Will  it  solve  the  difficulty  to  say,  that  all  this  is  the  effect  of 
Taste  f  We  apprehend  not,  for  the  ijuestion  still  returns— 'Wbar 
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is  Taste  f  We  suppose  that  little  will  be  got  by  saying  with  the 
ancients,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  or  with  the  moderns 
that  it  is  the  capacity  of  receiving  enjoyment  from  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  art,  or  that  it  is  the  effect  of  the  feelings  of  man, 
associated  with,  and  diffused  over  external  objects.  These  are, 
indeed,  elements  of  taste,  but  not  taste  itself.  Like  the  term 
constellation,  taste  does  not  represent  a  single  idea  nor  a  com- 
position of  ideas,  but  only  an  abbreviation  of  terms  designating 
ideas,  which  occur  simultaneously.  It  is  in  relation  to  the  heart 
and  to  those  senses  of  discipline,  the  eye  and  the  ear,  what 
judgment  is  in  reasoning,  and  honour  in  morals — the  rapid  per- 
ception of  those  ultimate  results,  which  repeated  developement 
has  so  completely  ascertained,  as  to  render  it  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  expand  and  exhibit  iheir  elements  in  detail.  On  a  sub- 
ject which  is  familiar  to  him,  an  acute  and  practised  reasoner 
decides  instantaneously,  and  to  the  uninitiated,  the  conclusion 
appears  oracular  and  even  marvellous.  Still  he  himself  is  at 
no  loss  to  trace  out  the  ladders  and  the  scaffolding,  which  ena- 
bled him,  gradually,  to  reach  the  vantage  ground  of  truth.  A 
man  of  honour,  and  we  may  add,  a  woman  of  honour  too,  rejects 
a  dishonest  proposal  with  an  electric  repugnance,  which,  to  a 
Bceotian  bystander,  might  appear  the  effect  of  some  new  and 
particular  feculty,  expressly  designed  to  afford  infallible  security 
to  the  probity  of  gentlefolks.  Such  worthies,  however,  know 
full  well  that  their  treasure  abides  in  earthen  vessels,  and  that 
it  has  only  l>een  by  superinducing  the  wicker  work  and  iron 
bands  of  discretion  and  discipline,  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
rendering  it  proof  against  every  assault.  In  like  manner,  the 
phrensied  eye  of  the  poet  embraces,  at  a  glance,  a  multitude  of 
nice  appliances,  linked  together  on  a  chain  of  gossamer,  which 
no  orb,  untouched  with  euphrasy,  can  detect,  distinguish  or  de- 
tail. It  is  much  less  by  what  be  expresses,  than  by  what  he 
suggests,  that  the  writer  of  genius  expects  to  unlock  the  gushing 
fountains  of  the  heart,  and  to  conduct  their  crystal  waters  over 
the  sunny  spots  and  verdant  places  of  life. 

Experience  furnishes  the  man  of  genius  with  a  knowledge  of 
his  own  sensations  and  passions,  and  of  the  objects  by  which 
they  are  gratified  or  disappointed,  together  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  causes  which  obstruct  their  uniformity.  Observation  soon 
convinces  him  that  the  sources  of  good  and  evil ;  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  are  the  same  in  others  as  in  himself.  How  to  excite  or 
allay  ;  to  enhance  or  depress  them :  how  to  combine,  and  when 
to  present  them  singly,  is  the  great  art,  we  had  almost  said  the 
sole  art,  of  the  inventor  of  fiction.    Just  as  the  artist  in  ordinary 
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stone  and  mortar,  knows  that  these  materials  are  necessary  to 
the  elevation  of  the  fabric,  but,  that  without  care  in  arranging 
them,  they  must  forever  remain  a  shapeless  and  confused  mass* 
In  short,  to  awaken  interest,  and  to  inspire  passion  in  the  degree 
which  nature  has  allotted  to  them  in  the  subject,  which  a  writer 
proposes  to  illustrate  and  adorn,  is  the  highest  praise  to  which 
genius  can  aspire.  There  may  be  power  exhibited  in  the 
generation  of  associations,  and  yet  the  artist,  whether  poet, 
painter  or  sculptor,  be  entitled  to  small  commendation.  Ideas, 
like  remedies  in  medicine,  must  be  administered  to  us,  always 
with  a  special  attention  to  the  when,  the  where  and  the  how.— 
Hence,  we  cannot  help  regarding  a  strong  addiction  to  the  ro- 
mantic as  a  capital  defect  in  many  modern  works.  The  reader 
is  continually  remanded  to  his  born  book,-  to  acquire  the  requi- 
site knowledge,  or  must  have  his  deficiences  perpetually  bolstered 
up  with  notes,  commentaries  and  dissertations.  In  what  respect 
is  such  a  work  as  the  Curse  of  Kehama,  honourably  distinguished 
from  the  works  of  Donne,  or  the  pedantic  effusions  of  Darwin* 
As  a  kind  of  technical  aid  to  the  memory  of  the  reader,  they  may 
properly  be  ranked  with  the  labours  of  Dr.  Gray,  or  those  oif 
the  renowned  authors  of  As  in  prteserUi*  What  musician  would 
be  tolerated,  who  should  demand  of  his  hearers  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  thorough  bass,  or  who  should  continually  interrupt  the 
delicious  flow  of  sweet  sounds,  by  demonstrating  the  accuracy  of 
his  calculation  of  time.  We  repeat  it,  that  the  materials  of  inven- 
tion in  the  arts  are  common,  obvious  and  accessible  to  the  whole 
human  race.  The  pleasure  derived  from  a  picture  or  a  poem  is 
not  so  much  in  the  images  themselves,  as  to  be  referred  to  their 
power  over  the  heart.  Abating  our  want  of  familiarity  with  the 
original  language,  what  commentary  does  the  lowest  capacity 
require,  even  at  the  present  day,  in  order  to  relish  the  beauties 
of  Homer  f  The  task  of  his  auditors  simply  consisted  in  listen- 
ing and  being  delighted  !  Widely  different  is  the  toil  and  the 
torture  of  the  modern  votary  of  the  Muses.  There  is  the  stout 
battery  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  to  be  mounted,  flanked 
by  a  variety  of  irregulars,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German, 
and  (Dii  vastram  Jidem)  perhaps  Icelandick  and  Russian.  But 
this  is  not  all :  the  enthusiast,  whether  writer  or  reader,  must  be 
master  of  all  possible  sciences,  when,  perhaps,  he  may  reach  the 
altitude  of  comprehending  an  ode,  a  sonnet,  or  a  tale.  Indeed* 
it  is  almost  too  indulgent  to  say  of  modern  ficticHiy 

"  Sera  tamen  respexit  inertem ; 
Candidior  postquam  tondenti  barba  cadebat : 
Respexit  tamen,  et  longo  pdst  tempore  venit." 
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There  is  then  a  language  of  the  emotions  and  passions  dis- 
tinct from  and  paramount  to  every  conventional  vehicle,  and  it 
is  the  province  of  that  attainment  in  any  of  the  fine  arts,  which 
enables  the  individual  to  master  and  apply  it,  to  which  the  term 
Taste  is  properly  applied.  It  follows,  that  genius  is  unlimited  by 
the  nature  of  the  language,  the  costume,  the  manners,  the  habits 
of  this  or  that  age  or  country.  Not  but  that  the  popularity  of  a 
writer  must,  in  a  considerable  degree,  be  limited  by  these  cir- 
cumstances. Still,  to  those  who  have  the  hardihood  to  collate 
and  master  these  arbitrary  expressions,  there  remains  a  perfect 
harmony  in  all  the  efforts  of  real  genius.  It  may  be  justly  said 
then  of  our  clothes,  of  our  furniture,  as  of  our  language,  that 
they  are  Grecian  or  Roman ;  English  or  French ;  Italian  or  Ger- 
man :  but  of  a  work  of  fancy,  which  forcibly  recommends  itself 
to  an  enlightened  taste,  we  ought  only  to  say,  that  it  is  excel- 
lent in  its  kind« 

'^  Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fail,  but  Nature  still  is  fair.*' 

We  have  been  seduced  into  this  train  of  observation,  by  the 
indignation  whidi  has  frequently  seized  upon  us  whilst  con- 
sidering the  extremely  iniquitous  judgments  which  are  passed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  all  countries,  upon  what  are  cnWed  foreign 
works  of  genius.  Many  of  these  criticisms  appear  to  have  no 
other  merit,  than  the  alliterative  language  in  which  they  are 
couched.  Accordingly,  a  performance,  if  it  be  Dutch,  is,  by 
prescription,  dull ;  if  jfrench,  flimsy  ;  if  German,  grave.  This 
is  certainly  the  effect  of  national  prejudice  and  antipathy,  since 
no  one  ever  thinks  of  inflicting  the  same  cabalistic  censure  on 
the  ancient  works  of  genius.  We  hold  it  to  be  more  equitable 
as  well  as  more  philosophical  to  assert,  that  works  of  genius 
can  be  written  to  any  purpose,  only  in  one  tongue — the  ver- 
nacular language  of  mankind,  the  idiom  of  the  heart.  It  is  by 
thb  title  only  that  they  descejid  to  posterity  and  rank  their  au- 
thors among  the  number  of -the  immortals.  To  most  English- 
men, and  descendants  of  Englishmen,  the  language  of  Shakg- 
peare  is  a  study  of  some  difficulty ;  much  of  it  is  obsolete  ojr 
quaint ;  his  plots,  so  far  as  they  are  native,  belong  to  another 
age,  to  other  habits  and  manners ;  so  far  as  they  are  foreign, 
they  may  be  said  to  be  true  to  any  thing  but  reality.  No  one, 
however,  we  preslime,  would  think  of  estimating  his  merits  by 
such  standards.  His  faults  or  his  misfortunes  in  these  particu- 
lars, might  have  been  vastly  more  numerous  than  they  are, 
without  weighing  a  feather  against  his  transcendent  excellencies. 
He  is  still  the  mighty  magician,  at  the  waving  of  whojse  potent 
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wandy  all  the  heaving  passions  of  the  soul  start  from  their 
lurking  places,  in  their  living  lineaments  of  deformity  or  beauty^ 
of  meanness  or  magnificence. 

There  is  no  nation,  whose  literature  has  been  more  injuri- 
ously treated  than  the  German ;  none  which  has  experienced 
more  obstacles  in  forcing  its  works  of  merit  upon  the  notice  of 
the  reading  public  of  other  countries.  It  is  not  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  this  fact,  at  least  to  a  certain  ezt«it.  Whilst  the 
more  southern  nations  of  Eurcqiey  including  England,  may  be 
said  to  have  started  for  the  goal  almost  simultaneously,  Ger- 
many, harrassed  by  civil  wars  and  theological  disputes,  had 
no  opportunity  of  signalizing  herself  in  the  arts  which  adorn 
and  elevate  existence.  Rich  as  was  the  fund  which  she  pos- 
sessed in  the  lays  of  her  Minnesingers,  the  diversity  of  dialects, 
and  the  want  of  a  common  currency  in  language,  prevented  her 
from  deriving  any  profit  from  it.  The  Reformation,  whilst  it 
remedied  this  evil,  by  raising  up  a  common  standard  in  Luther's 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  pulpit  addresses  of  the 
Clergy,  was  pregnant  with  other  events  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  cause  of  the  Muses.  The  various  sects  of  Religionists 
which  subsequently  arose,  to  whom  experience  had  noC  yet  im- 
parted the  salutary  lesson  of  agreeing  to  differ,  found  in  the 
discussion  of  their  mutual  diflferences  an  interest,  to  use  na 
harsher  epithets,  too  exclusive  and  absorbing.  Even  that  de- 
gree of  improvement  in  taste,  which  the  eloquence  of  the  Churck 
insensibly  acquires  in  times  and  situations  where  the  current  of 
human  feeling  is  left  to  pursue  its  unruffled  course,  was  almost 
hc^lessly  banished.  Amidst  rival  aspirants  to  spiritual  popu- 
larity, the  simplicity  of  pathos  was  lost  in  the  clang  of  cHaleo- 
tics,  and  the  ordinary  subjects  of  human  interest  exchanged  for 
topics  condemned  by  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  having  no 
very  obvious  bearing  on  the  next.  A  return  to  a  better  and 
more  earthly  state  of  things  could  not  be  expected,  and,  indeed, 
did  not  occur  until  these  assailants  had  mutually  exhausted  all 
the  weapons  of  controversy,  without  having  effected  the  slightest 
breach  in  their  respective  theological  battlements. 

When  the  period  of  repose  arrived,  the  writers  of  Germany 
found  all  the  high  places  of  literature  occupied,  and  it  was  only 
by  passing  the  isthmus,  which  united  the  associations  of  their 
countrymen  with  those  of  other  nations,  professing  similar 
devotional  impressions,  that  they  obtained  a  solid  footing  in  the 
world  of  leters.  Hence  we  find  that  Gesner,  and  Gellert,  and 
Klopstock  continued  to  be  the  representatives  of  German  lite- 
rature long  after  they  had  been  superseded  at  home  by  Lessing 
and  Wieland.    - 
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In  Schtiler  and  Ooelhe,  champions  have  arisen,  whose  success 
has  fairly  removed  every  barrier,  whether  native  or  foreign, 
which  opposed  itself  to  the  literary  renown  of  their  country.  A 
knowledge  of  its  language  begins  to  rank  in  the  catabgue  of 
liberal  accomplishments,  and  its  works  of  fancy  are  now  very 
generally  sought  after  and  admired. 

Of  the  recent  popular  writers  of  Germany,  there  is,  perhaps, 
none  more  admired  and  read  than  the  Baron  de  la  Motte 
Fouque,  whose  Tales  and  Romances  we  now  propose  to  intro- 
duce to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  In  brilliancy  of  fancy,  novelty 
of  invention,  and  a  rich  and  flowing  diction,  copious  but  not 
diffuse,  we  believe  that  there  are  few  writers  of  the  present  day 
by  whom  he  is  surpassed.  When  we  consider  the  power  which 
he  displays,  in  connexion  with  the  shortness  of  the  pieces  before 
us,  we  feel  convinced  that  the  charge  of  prolixity,  so  often  urged 
against  German  works  of  fancy,  is  by  no  means  well  founded. 
M.  Fouque  is,  however,  in  the  last  degree  amenable  to  the 
charge,  to  which  all  modern  writers  of  Romance  must  plead 
guilty— -a  want  of  well-sustained  interest.  There  is  no  regu- 
lar plot ;  no  consistent  whole.  The  story  proceeds  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  precipitating  the  reader  in  medioi  re»,  without  the 
possibility  of  discovering  what  preceded,  or  of  divining  what  is 
to  follow.  He  is  in  the  situation  of  a  voyager  traversing  the 
ocean  in  a  gallant  ship,  amidst  joyous  gales  that  waft  him  on 
his  course,  with  the  liquid  azure  of  the  heavens  above,  and  the 
lurid  waters  of  the  deep  beneath,  now  lifting  him  to  the  skies,, 
and  anon  sinking  under  him  or  curling  around  him,  till  at  last 
they  appear  to  vanish  in  thin  spray,  and  gorgeous,  impalpable 
light.  All  is  excitement  for  the  moment,  but  the  course  finished^ 
nothing  is  distinct,  nothing  vivid.  The  labouring  recollection 
strives  in  vain  to  weave  anew  the  web  of  joy  which  before  en- 
circled it.  The  confused  elements  still  haunt  the  imagination, 
shrouded  in  thisk  darkness,  which  alone  can  be  felt. 

A  modern  Romance  must,  in  its  very  inception,  be  a  sin  against 
good  taster  It  must  necessarily,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  send 
every  reader  to  school.  Nor  is  this  practice  sufficiently  de- 
fended, by  saying  that  the  notions,  which  we  now  style  romantic, 
once  constituted  a  part  of  the  every  day  notions  and  the  ordi- 
nary staple  of  life.  The  very  defence  is  ao  implied  admission 
of  the  truth  of  the  chaige.  Every  master-work  of  fancy,  when 
duly  analysed,  will  be  found  to  consist  of  the  most  common  and 
obvious  materials ;  of  notions,  which  a  contemporary,  so  far 
from  having  to  acquire,  could  scarcely  be  conceived  ignorant  of. 
Homer  is  occasionally  abstrusely  mythological ;  Pindar  is  co- 
pious in  genealogy ;  and  Hilton  is  at  times  eminently  metaphysi- 
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cal  and  theological.  These,  however,  were  ordinary  acooro- 
plishments  in  their  respective  times,  and  for  aught  we  know, 
Praise  God  Barebones,  in  a  spiritual  tilt,  might  have  been  no 
contemptible  antagonist  of  CromwelFs  Latin  Secretary. 

To  be  able  to  construct  a  story,  which  shall  present  a  regular 
beginning,  middle  and  end,  each  naturally  conducting  to  the 
other,  is  a  task,  which,  however  simple  in  the  enunciation, 
always  has,  and  we  fear,  will  forever  present  an  insuperable 
difficulty  to  minds  otherwise  possessed  of  exuberant  fertility  and 
energy  in  details.  It  is  like  demanding  of  a  chain-carrier  or 
country  surveyor,  the  acquirements  of  Euclid  or  Arcbimides* 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  this  is  exactly  the  labour  which  a 
genius,  not  absolutely  of  the  first  order,  is  almost  certain  to 
avoid,  or  to  fail  in  if  be  attempt  it.  We  scruple  not  to  assert, 
and  we  do  so  with  sentiments  of  unfeigned  admiration  for  the 
exuberance  of  his  genius,  and  the  masculine  vigour  of  many  of 
bis  conceptions  of  individual  scenes  and  characters,  that  the 
author  of  **  Waverly''  has  produced  nothing  comparable  for 
high-wrought  and  uniformly  sustained  interest,  to  the  **  Cla- 
rissa" of  Richardson.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  this  last,  that  an 
ordinary  inhabitant  of  the  good  land  of  Cockaigne,  might  not 
understand  perfectly  without  the  aid  of  chronicle  or  glossary. 
But  we  would  further  ask,  and  we  do  so  that  we  may  avoid  all 
suspicion  of  partiality,  who  can  derive  any  other  feelings  than  those 
of  disgust,  from  the  Priapeian  details,  upon  which  the  author  of 
the  **  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  hu  dwelt  with  such  elaborate  de- 
formity i  What  just  criticism  could  lead  an  author,  indubitablj 
possessed  of  athletic  mental  powers,  to  suppose  that  any  durable 
impression  of  delight  could  be  produced  upon  a  cultivated  un- 
derstanding, English  or  American,  by  the  most  exact  portraiture 
of  the  vilest  passions,  in  their  unrestrained  influence  over  the 
most  ferocious  of  our  species  i  Why  has  he  thrown  aside  the 
pencil  of  Titian  or  Reynolds,  for  the  monstrous  brush  of  Fuseli.^ 

The  author  before  us  seems  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  the 
intimate  alliance  which  exists  between  the  obscure  and  the 
sublime.  The  first  of  these  tales,  **  The  League  of  Death,"  is 
one  of  great  power  in  various  parts,  yet  as  a  whole  is  indistinct 
and  misty.  We  have  taken  some  pains  to  gather  up  the  thread 
of  it,  and  yet  we  do  not  flatter  ourselves  with  being  thoroughly 
initiated  into  the  writer's  conception  of  it.  We  shall,  howeveft 
endeavour  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  give  an  outline  of  it. 

It  seems  that  Reidmar,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  an  elegant  youth, 
an  attendant  at  court,  had,  in  early  life,  indulged  in  a  voracious 
appetite  for  Romances  and  other  wonderful  narrations,  until, 
like  Don  Quixotte,  his  imagination  became  distempered,  and 
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engendered  a  disgust  for  the  tame  realities  of  life.  *<  When 
or  where,  that  is  the  question,"  he  is  introduced  to  a  familiarity 
with  Diona,  a  young  princess  of  incomparable  beauty.  They 
conceive  an  invincible  attachment  for  each  other,  and  are  con- 
tinually on  the  point  of  ratifying  it  by  the  most  solemn  vows, 
but  are  as  often  prevented  by  the  apparition  of  the  lady's  de- 
ceased father,  who,  in  the  most  eictraordinary  manner,  enters 
her  chamber,  and  mars  all  their  blissful  projects,  by  preternatu- 
rally  forbidding  the  bans.  At  last,  however,  this  ominous 
guardian,  wearied  out  we  suppose,  for  we  dare  not  say  that  we 
are  informed,  by  tlie  perseverance  of  this  constant  couple, 
beckons  the  youth  to  his  daughter's  apartment,  after  having 
frightened  her  with  a  noise  by  no  means  ghostly,  and  then  leaves 
the  enraptured  lovers  to  shape  the  eourse  of  their  own  fortunes. 
The  damsel,  however,  appears  to  have  conducted  the  negoti- 
ations with  more  than  royal  prudence,  and  for  the  present,  the 
affair  proceeded  no  further  than  to  the  espousals.  Reidmar 
receives  a  miniature  of  his  mistress,  in  a  gold  case,  having  a 
lesser  compartment  containing  poison,  with  an  injunction  which 
be  promises  to  fulfil,  and  which,  in  truth,  was  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Spartan  mother,  requiring  her  son  to  return  with  his  shield, 
or  to  return  upon  it.  The  moment  he  ceased  to  love,  the  trinket 
was  to  be  unloosed  by  death. 

In  the  meantime,  according  to  the  usual  fete  of  lovers,  more 
particularly  in  high  stations,  a  certain  intriguing,  political  busy- 
body,  named  Lorentin,  steps  between.  From  the  ubiquity,  and 
superhuman  contrivance  of  this  gentleman,  we  at  first  took  him 
for  an  impersonation  of  the  arch  fiend  himself.  Yet  from  sub- 
sequent events,  he  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  desh  and  blood.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  his  officiousness  bad  the  effect 
of  sending  poor  Reidmar  upon  his  travels,  filled  with  disap- 
pointment, fixed  in  hatred  of  his  adversary,  and  somewhat  de- 
phlogisticated  by  the  rough  experiments  to  which  his  attach- 
ment had  been  exposed.  Accordingly,  our  first  acquaintance 
with  him  commences  by  discovering  him  upon  an  unknown  and 
unfrequented  heath,  just  as  the  shadows  of  evening  are  closing 
ia  upon  him.  Looking  out  for  some  sign  of  the  road,  he  espies 
a  large  stone  with  a  statue  upon  it,  to  which  the  vapours  of  the 
evening  imparted  a  gigantic  appearance.  A  slight  shudder 
creeps  over  him,  and  as  he  ridiculed  himself  for  it,  he  insensibly 
fell  into  this  parley  with  himself: — 

**  Is  it  timidity  then,  to  tremble  before  the  inhabitants  of  an  unknown 
world,  to  which  we  must  all  surely  descend,  after  having  shuffled  off 
what  we  now  consider  our  own?  Is  it" — ^his  inward  horror  took  the 
upper  bandi  nnce  it  confused  and  ^bced  every  accurate  thought,  and 
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impetuously  hurried  him  over  to  the  object  of  hia  fears.  Af  he  passed 
by,  he  threw  a  glance  upon  it,  and  thought  he  recognized  the  shape  oi 
his  mortal  enemy,  Lorentin.  *  Did  they  erect  monuments  to  him  here  t 
said  he,  inwardly  agitated;  and  direcdy  after:  *  no,  foolish  fancy,  haye 
done.  It  is  an  evil  delusion,  which  thy  own  angry  torture  bears  along 
with  thee.'  Immediately  the  figure  cried  out  to  him :  •  You  are  in  error, 
dear  friend.  I  am  that  Lorentin,  so  fatal  to  you.'  And  the  well-known 
laugh  of  contempt,  sounded  in  Reidmar's  ears.*'  p.  4. 

His  first  thought  was  to  have  discharged  his  pistol,  but  a  feel* 
ing  of  self-respect  prevented  him.  He  bids  him  draw  and  defend 
himself.  He  is  disarmed,  and  is  refused  the  boon  of  death,  which 
he  earnestly  seeks  at  the  hand  of  his  antagonist.  The  latter 
promises  to  meet  him  again  in  the  Turkish  war,  under  prince 
Eugene,  to  which  they  are  both  bound,  and  after  directing  him 
to  a  neighbouring  habitation,  parts  fttun  hira. 

It  is  here  that  the  interest  of  the  tale  commences,  and  we 
are  introduced  into  a  scene  and  to  personages,  every  way  worthy 
of  our  notice.  It  is  a  chapter  from  the  book  of  every  day's  ex- 
istence :  made  up  of  human  feelings,  and  earthly  interests,  and 
heavenly  aspirations,  and  yet,  the  ^^selectest  influences"  of  the 
writer's  geaius  seem  to  have  presided  over  its  composition.  To 
him,  it  owes  little  more  than  the  skilful  exhibition  of  those  eleo* 
tive  aflinities  in  the  circumstances  of  life,  which  never  fail  in  the 
result,  when  combined  by  the  hand  of  a  master : — 

**  A  close  thicket  of  beeches  rose  on  the  sides  of  several  gentle  hilla, 
which  bounded  the  heath.  The  foot-path  led  direcdy  thither,  and  Reid- 
mar  felt,  as  if  secretly  embraced  and  welcomed,  as  soon  as  the  twin 
overshadowing  him,  expanded  themselves  around  and  above.  The 
steadfast  gloom  accorded  well  with  the  temper  of  his  mind,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  adopting  the  umbrageous  foliage,  the  tender  and  elastic 
sward,  as  a  chamber  and  couch,  ami  to  rest  here  for  the  night,  when  a 
distant  taper,  which  still  more  hospitably  twinkled  near  him,  shone 
through  the  leaves.  Every  thought  of  treachery  and  danger  vanished ; 
here,  it  was  evident,  none  but  ffood  spirits  could  inhabit.  The  path  led 
through  the  valley  nearer  to  Uie  light,  like  a  calm,  friendly  glance  of 
love  in  the  night,  and  in  an  open  space,  the  outlines  of  t  small  building, 
became  visible  against  the  deep  blue  of  the  starry  heavens.  Reidmar 
silently  approac^sd  nigher,  and  from  an  elevation  looked  over  the  gar- 
den into  a  window,  from  which  the  light  proceeded.  Every  thing  in  the 
small  chamber  appeared  neat  and  agreeable,  the  daily  peace  of  the  ten- 
ants was  so  ioteUigible  to  the  mind,  as  one  looked  from  the  benighted 
valley  into  the  well-ordered  chamber.  Two  female  figures  sat  at  a  table 
opposite  to  one  another.  She,  with  her  back  to  the  window,  was  an  aged 
matron,  as  appeared  from  her  air,  and  the  respectable,  but  somewhat 
antiquated  style  of  her  dress ;  the  other  was  reading  aloud,  as  it  seemed, 
from  a  book  of  devotion,  and  bending  over  it  with  earnestness,  so  that 
the  flaxen  ringleU,  of  surpassing  beauty,  concealed  her  whole  counte- 
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nance.  Her  small  and  delicate  hands  were  folded  together  oyer  the 
book.  On  a  sudden,  she  raised  her  eyes  on  high,  and  Reidmar  ^ifazed 
upon  a  heaven  of  innocence,  goodness  and  beauty.  What  followed, 
she  seemed  to  repeat  by  heart,  for  her  sweet  lips  moved  incessantly, 
whilst  an  expression  of  infantile  attention  and  holiness  sat  upon  her 
whole  countenance.  Reidmar  did  not  think  of  a  nearer  approach  until 
she  had  ended,  indeed,  in  the  joy  of  the  spectacle,  he  would  have  longer 
remained  still,  had  he  not  feared  that  according  to  the  usual  arrange* 
ment  of  the  establishment,  they  wonld  retire  to  rest  immediately  aner 
evening  prayer,  and  that  he  might  then  seek  admittance  in  vain.  But 
how  could  he  give  notice  of  his  presence,  without  interrupting,  by  a  sud- 
den alarm,  the  calm  which  so  gently  and  soothingly  bespoke  him  t — 
Above  all,  it  would  have  distressed  him  to  have  called  up,  especially  by 
his  first  appearance,  perhaps  an  uneasy  expression  into  the  heavenly 
smiling  countenance  of  the  damsel.  He  spoke  soflly  to  himself  in  song, 
and  anticipated  a\\  possible  good  for  himself  henceforth  in  the  world.  I 
will  send  this  friendly  guest  before  me ;  it  must  certainly  be  well  known 
to  that  aneel  form,  and  can  give  notice  of  myself,  and  the  design  of  m]r 
journey.  And  then  he  went  up  the  nearest  hill,  from  which,  again  shout* 
ing  to  the  house,  he  sang  an  old  song  of  chivalry,  at  that  tune  much 
known  and  esteemed." 


*^  ^  Amen,^  said  the  old  lady,  from  the  opened  window.  ^  If  you 
should  die  fighting  against  the  infidel,  dear  warrior,  the  angels  will  bear 
you  upwards  on  their  wings  of  light.  Whither  are  you  bound  V  *  From 
peace  to  war,  from  joy  to  death.'  *Ah !  those  are  only  sad  thoughts,  with 
which  the  dark  night  inspires  you.'  *Not  at  all,  I  assert  the  truth.  And 
what,  even  if  it  were  much  harder,  would  it  be  to  march  to  the  field  if 
one  did  not  leave  what  is  dearest  and  most  valued  behind.'  '  There,  you 
are  right.  I  discover  in  you  a  quiet,  humble  spirit,  which  beconaes  sol- 
diers much  better,  than  the  unbelieving  world  imagines.  Besides,  to 
such  as  are  bound  on  travels  like  your's,  one  must  show  affection  and 
kindness.  My  servant  will  open  the  house  to  you,  and  supply  you  with 
food  and  a  chamber.' 

"  At  her  command,  a  hoary-headed  waiting-man  unfastened  the  door, 
and  received  the  wanderer,  with  a  powerful  shake  of  the  hand,  and  in- 
vited him  to  enter  his  apartment.  As  they  stepped  over  the  floor,  Reid- 
mar, filled  with  emotion,  looked  directly  at  the  door,  which  opened  at 
the  head  of  some  steps,  and  permitted  a  view  of  the  dignified  matron, 
with  a  light  in  her  hand,  and  behind  her,  the  blooming  daughter.  The 
<^  lady  was  astonished  at  the  noble  presence  and  gorgeous  dress  of  her 
guest ;  just  too,  as  he  looked  at  her,  the  brightness  of  the  light  fell  di- 
rectly upon  the  mild,  pleasant  hues  of  her  countenance,  and  she  said, 
with  some  surprise,  'young  gentleman,  excuse  me,  I  mistook  your 
rank,  and  came  very  nigh  not  receiving  you  in  a  manner  corresponding 
with  it.  Will  you  be  pleased  to  step  in  hither  to  us  V  Reidmar  fol- 
lowed up  the  welcome  invitation,  with  the  uurestredned  politeness,  which 
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was  peculiar  to  bim ;  the  mother  coDducted  him  up  to  the  place  of  honoiir 
in  the  room,  directly  opposite  to  the  door,  and  desired  her  daughter  to 
arran^  such  a  supper  as  the  poverty  of  the  house  admitted  of.  It  waf 
in  vain  that  Reidmar  forbade  all  ceremony.  *  It  is  not  come  to  such  a 
pass  with  us  yet,*  said  the  old  lady,  *  that  we  could  not  minister  to  the 
refreshment  of  a  guest  who  is  bound  on  so  good  an  errand,  and  wh^ 
doubtless  has  not  yet  inured  himself  to  the  fatigues  incident  to  a  journej 
on  foot  through  an  unknown  country,  amidst  the  fogs  of  night.*  She 
spoke,  in  this  manner,  without  interruption,  so  that  the  youth  had  abun- 
dant leisure  to  plunge  himself  deeply  into  the  occupation  of  Godwins, 
for  it  was  thus  the  mother  called  her  lovely  daughter.  She  brought  every 
thing  so  frankly  and  agreeably  out  of  the  old  presses,  that  it  appeared 
doubtful  whether  she  were  the  daughter  of  some  innkeeper,  or  an  in- 
teresting child,  that  was  entertaining  itself  with  the  amusement  of  laying 
the  table,  and  serving  up  at  it.  And  as  she  afterwards  helped  him  to 
meat  and  presented  him  with  something  to  drink,  with  her  small,  white, 
tender  hands,  he  would  have  been  wiUing  to  sit  there  forever !  Even 
the  old  lady's  prattle  awaked  in  him  pleasant  recollections,  like  the  ruat- 
ling  of  the  air  through  ancient  trees :  indeed,  he  seemed,  to  himself,  so 
accustomed  to  the  economy  of  the  household,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
pleasure  of  the  sight,  he  retired  like  a  well-behaved  son,  as  soon  as  the 
dock  stnick  twelve.  They  wished  each  other  a  good  night,  and  the 
old  servant  conducted  him  to  bed.**  p.  16. 

To  our  conception,  there  is  a  spirit  and  beauty,  and  truth  to 
nature,  in  the  foregoing  passage,  which  are  not  often  surpassed* 
Such  an  Elysium,  as  is  there  described,  lays  hold  on  the  heart, 
because  it  is  such  as  we  may  hope  to  see  realized.  There  is 
also  great  fineness  of  observation,  and  great  delicacy  in  the  de- 
tails. In  the  original,  to  which  we  do  not  flatter  ourselves  with 
having  done  justice,  there  is  a  delicate  selection,  a  curious 
felicity  of  phrase,  which  owes  much,  no  doubt,  to  the  copiousness 
and  power  of  the  German  language,  but  still  more,  we  are  per- 
suaded, to  the  care  and  success  with  which  the  author  has  sounded 
the  heights,  and  depths,  and  quicksands  of  elegant  composition. 
A  fastidious  critic  might,  perhaps,  grow  squeamish,  and  take 
exception  to  Godwina's  performance  of  the  homely  ofiices  de- 
scribed, but  we  confess  we  should  not  have  liked  the  intrusion 
of  a  fourth  person.  The  existing  taste,  in  a  regard  to  domestic 
duties,  is,  we  fear,  becoming  prurient  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy. 
Nathless,  ten  lustroms,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  elapsed, 
since,  in  England  and  this  country,  a  proper  toumure^  in  the  use 
of  the  carving  knife  and  tea-urn,  was  considered  a  no  less  indis- 
pensable accomplishment  than  the  display  of  a  pretty  foot  in  the 
dance,  or  of  a  fine  arm  at  the  harp.  Indeed,  we  have  heard  sad 
complaints  of  the  havoc  committed  in  the  good  humour  and  happy 
digestion  of  dyspeptics,  since  the  ladies  resigned  the  care  of  dis- 
tilling, to  more  ignoble  hands,  the  precious  nectar  of  China. 
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Disappointment,  anxiety  and  fieitigue,  engender  a  fever  in  the 
constitution  of  Reidmar.  He  is  tenderly  watched  over  and  nursed 
by  Godwina  and  her  mother,  and,  at  length,  recovers.  During 
the  delirium  of  this  illness,  Reidmar  betrays  the  secret  of  the 
romantic  connexion  existing  between  the  princess  Diona  and 
himself,  but  without  fully  elucidating  the  nature  of  the  oath  by 
which  it  has  been  sanctioned.  After  his  recovery,  he  is  tempted 
to  seek  an  oblivion  of  the  past  in  the  possession  of  the  good 
which  is  before  him.  In  short,  in  the  midst  of  an  entire  solitude, 
with  the  charm  of  Godwina's  beauty  and  conversation,  he  strives 
to  convince  himself,  that  his  contract  with  Diona  was  rather  a 
frolic  than  a  serious  affair,  and  that  the  importance  he  has  hi« 
therto  attached  to  it  was  the  efl^ect  of  a  distempered  imagina- 
tion. Godwina  entertains  some  evil  presentiment  in  regard  to 
the  oath,  yet  suffi^s  her  wariness  to  be  overcome  by  the  mani- 
fest excellence  and  amiableness  of  Reidmar's  disposition,  joined 
to  his  promise  to  rebuild  a  certain  ancient  castle  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, from  which,  at  some  very  distant  period  her  ancestors 
had  been  violently  ejected.  This  family  mansion  is  accordingly 
rebuilt  in  spite  of  the  molestation  arising  from  the  apparition  of 
the  austere  old  knight,  who  had  at  first  demolished  it.  It  is 
eventually  exorcised  and  inhabited.  Godwina  and  Reidmar  are 
united  in  a  marriage,  rendered  doubly  fortunate  by  the  birth  of 
a  lovely  daughter,  whom  they  call  Beata.  Shortly  after  this, 
the  mother  of  Godwina  pays  the  debt  of  nature. 

About  this  time,  Lorentin  finds  it  necessary  to  revive  the  in-i 
timacy  between  Diona  and  Reidmar,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
marriage  of  the  former  with  a  certain  prince,  whose  suit  was 
abetted  by  the  interest  of  her  brother.  The  two  mortal  enemies 
accordingly  meet,  and  Lorentin  presents  Reidmar  with  a  letter 
from  Diona,  reminding  him  of  the  oath.  This  same  oath,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  previously  made  a  great  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  Godwina.  Her  fears  were  not  a  little  enhanced  by  an 
accident  which  discloses  the  likeness  of  the  Princess  through 
the  playfulness  of  the  child  Beata.  As  it  aifords,  we  think,  ^ 
fine  situation,  we  shall  translate  it : — 

**  One  evening,  he  (Reidmar)  was  seated  with  Godwina  on  a  bank 
cf  sward  in  the  garden  ;  the  litde  one  was  playing  between  them,  whilst 
she  sportively  fled  from  the  one,  to  hide  herself  in  the  bosom  of  the 
other.  As  she  once  was  in  the  act  of  pressing  herself  very  close  to  the 
bosom  of  her  father,  she  tore  his  clothes  asunder,  and  Diona's  picture, 
clear  and  glorious,  started  to  view.  'Lady!  pretty  lady!'  cried  the 
child,  and  turned  the  picture  quickly  round,  thinking  that  the  woman 
was  behind  the  glass,  and  would  permit  herself,  on  that  side,  to  be  laid 
hold  of  and  kissed.    At  the  instant,  the  spring  which  kept  the  gold  case 
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together,  gave  way  by  accideut,  when  Beata  tried  to  put  her  hand  in  it^ 
and  Reidmar,  angry  with  apprehension,  shoved  her  from  him,  so  that 
the  little  creature  eyed  her  father  wishfully,  and  began  to  sob,  whilst 
she  held^up  her  little  hands  in  an  attitude  of  petition.  ^  Hush,  hush, 
my  good  child,*  said  Reidmar,  enclosing  her  in  his  arms,  himself  seized 
with  sadness,  '  only  hush,  father  is  not  angry  with  thee.'  And  there- 
upon he  gathered  flowers  for  her,  and  said  every  thing  kind,  by  which 
he  soon  pacified  her,  but  Godwina's  eye  remained  fixed,  with  distress  of 
mind  upon  his."  p.  73. 

If  we  mistake  not  this  is  a  scene  not  only  full  of  natural  in- 
terest, but  of  great  tenderness  and  beauty. 

Diona's  letter,  his  own  apprehensions,  from  the  nature  of  bis 
compact  with  her,  and  Lorentin's  arguments,  induce  Reidmar 
to  renounce  his  present  plenitude  of  bliss  in  search  of  a  renewed 
intimacy  with  the  first.  We  shall  give  his  last  interview,  and 
his  only  parting  with  his  wife  and  child.  It  immediately  suc- 
ceeds the  agony  of  his  interview  with  Lorentin : — 

•*  •  I  follow  you,  Satan,'  said  the  tortured  youth  to  himself,  and  in  the 
same  moment  Godwina  was  heard,  who,  with  her  child,  came  trippingly 
up  through  the  thicket.  ^  Now,  O !  now,'  said  Reidmar,  sofUy  and 
movingly,  *  now  begone  for  a  few  minutes,  that  you  may  not  frighten 
that  angel.'  Lorentin  hid  himself  and  bis  horse.  *  Are  you  angry  that 
I  come  so  late  V  said  Godwina,  holding  their  little  daughter  from  her 
own  arms  towards  his ;  and  whilst  the  father  hid  his  face  in  the  cheeks 
of  the  coaxing  child,  she  proceeijled:  *the  evening  was  so  fine,  and 
Beata  listened  so  prettily,  that  1  have  told  her  full  twenty  tales  below 
yonder  at  the  brook.  We  shall  now,  however,  sup  in  an  instant.  Take 
the  child  and  come  in  along  with  her.'  '  I'll  come  instantly — I  am  still 
waiting  here  for  some  one,'  stammered  Reidmar.  '  Don't  stay  too  long,^ 
said  Godwina,  *your  favorite  dish  is  waiting  for  you.'  She  gave  him 
a  passing  kiss,  and  took  Beata  in  doors,  who  cried  out  bdiind,  *  papa, 
follow  quickly/  Reidmar,  however,  descended  the  hill  with  Lorentin.** 
p.  91. 

These  two  ill-sorted  compeers  made  the  best  of  their  way  ta 
the  capital ;  Reidmar^  at  the  suggestion  of  Lorentin,  assumea 
the  costume  of  an  Hungarian  ofiScer,  and  takes  up  his  residence 
at  the  ambassador's  palace,  under  the  protection  of  his  compa- 
nion. He  resolves  to  visit  the  Opera,  and  there  beholds  his 
former  mistress,  and  is  recognized  by  her.  We  shall  here  ex* 
tract  a  passage  or  two.  To  describe  the  influence  of  music  by 
means  of  words,  seems  almost  hopeless,  yet  the  attempt  is  quite 
natural,  and  we  know  of  nothing  finer  in  this  way  than  that, 
which  closes  the  present  quotation : — 

**  As  he  pressed  forward  through  the  dark  passages  amidst  the  mov- 
ing crowds  of  people,  then  took  his  seat  near  the  orchestra,  whilst  the 
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curtain  waved  backwards  and  forwards  before  bim,  with  tbe  lighted 
lamps  in  successive  rows,  and  the  solitary  notes  of  the  musicians  tuning 
their  instruments  became  stirring,  the  whole  delight  and  expectation 
which  he  had  experienced  here,  when  a  boy,  crept  over  him.  '  It  was 
prophetic,'  aaid  he  to  himself;  *now  they  apparently  tune  the  instru** 
ments  for  the  representation  of  my  whole  life,  and  the  waving  curtain 
must  soon  fly  up,  disclosing  what  is  prepared  behind  it,  be  it  palace  or 
tombs.'  Things  became  more  animated.  The  lights  in  the  royal  box 
were  already  burning ;  guards  and  pages  appeared  in  it,  over  all  the 
balustrades  it  sparkled  below  from  the  jeweb  of  splendid  ladies,  the  mu- 
sicians sat  quiet  and  attentive,  waiting  for  the  signal  of  the  arrival  of  the 
court.  Suddenly  the  trumpets  and  drums  sounded^  and  the  other  in- 
struments struck  in,  Diona  appeared  between  her  brother  and  the  prince, 
saluted  by  the  joyous  acclamations  of  the  crowd.  She  bo^ed  in  all  her 
loveliness  three  times  towards  the  assembly ;  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
as  it  seemed  to  Reidmar,  whose  heart,  as  the  tones  of  the  symphony 
broke  through  the  hum,  fluttered  towards  the  object  of  his  passion.  The 
notes  vibrated  from  the  most  heroic  boldness  to  the  sweetest  and  most 
soothing  murmurs  of  love ;  then  like  musical  levers,  balanced  between 
the  beautiful  expanse  of  heaven  studded  with  stars  and  flower-enamelled 
meadows,  lowered  themselves  playfuUy  down  to  this,  as  if  passing  directly 
over  violets  and  amaranths,  and  then  again  bounded  aloft  in  animating: 
and  joyous  peab  up  to  all  the  suns  of  CNympus."  p.  99. 

At  the  Opera,  they  recognize  each  other  by  secret  signs,  and 
Reidmar  returns  home  rapturous  with  delight.  The  following^ 
day,  their  correspondence  is  renewed  by  letter,  and  a  midnight 
assignation  agreed  upon.  It  was  to  take  place  after  a  public 
illumination,  made  for  the  espousals  of  the  princess. 

**  From  the  expiring  lights,  he,  (Reidmar)  looked  aloft  impatiently  to 
the  stars,  to  see  if  they  would  not  soon  indicate  the  glorious  approach  of 
midnight.  On  the  wh(de,  his  eyes  looked  for  this  signal  too  early,  but 
finally  it  appeared  above  the  lighted  rows  in  the  desired  form,  the  sound 
of  the  royal  carriage  ceased,  the  populace  shouted  their  acclamations 
more  loudly  at  each  other,  and  Reidmar  ghded  towards  the  gilded  rails- 
of  the  well-known  garden  gate.  It  flew  open  without  noise,  as  in  the 
early  romance,  he  had,  by  anticipation,  entreated  of  it.  The  familiar 
path  in  the  park  shone  in  bright  gravel,  he  found  the  entrance  to 
Diona^s  apartment  open,  and  his  glowing  emotion  banished  the  ghost  of 
the  old  chieftain  from  the  long  passages.  The  happy  lover  stood  in  the 
chamber  which  breathed  forth  perfumes,  and  Diona,  in  all  the  pomp  of 
richest  ornament  before  him.  He  hardly  ventured  to  hold  out  his  arms 
towards  the  glorious  princess,  but  she  pressed  him,  of  her  own  accord,, 
to  her  bosom,  asking :  '  is  thine  oflSering  thus  richly  enough  adorned, 
my  idol  V — and  Love,  with  his  piniond,  overshadowed  the  intoxicated 
pair."  p.  110. 
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Some  touches  of  nature  supervene  in  the  progress  of  the  story, 
which  serve  to  connect  and  complete  its  various  associations. 
We  are  fain  to  continue  our  extracts : — 

'*  The  dawn  of  morning  separated  the  lovers.  Reidmar  passed  in 
the  twilight  among  the  fading  lamps  of  the  illumination  along  the  streets. 
All  that  was  within  him  was  agitated  with  delightful  and  dazzling  ima- 
ffes.  He  felt  himself  constrained  to  pity  the  city,  in  which  none  possessed 
uke  him,  such  rare  fehcity.  *  Father !  father !  ah  dear,  kind  father,  do 
hear!'  Such  was  the  sound  that  proceeded  from  a  small  alley  in 
the  heart-moving  tone  of  childhood,  which  so  powerfully  addresses 
itself  to  all  of  us,  without  exception.  Reidmar  stood  sUll,  and  felt 
himself  suddenly  agitated,  as  he  saw  a  little  girl  of  Beata's  age  run- 
ning about.  With  folded  hands  and  streaming  eyes  she  looked  on 
the  right  and  on  the  left  at  all  the  houses;  one  while  she  called 
upon  Crod,  at  another  upon  father  and  mother,  and  promised  to  be 
right  docile  in  future  and  follow.  Without  doubt  she  must  have  lost 
her  way  in  the  crowd  during  the  illumioation.  Reidmar  wished  to  go 
up  to  her  and  conduct  her  home,  but  the  urchin  ran  away,  with  a  loud 
cry,  from  the  strangely  dressed  man  and  his  huge  beard.  Reidmar  con- 
cealed himself  in  order  not  to  frighten  her  any  more ;  at  the  same  time 
it  struck  him  that  she  would  make  mention  of  him  to  her  parents,  and  if 
he  spoke  German,  his  whole  secret  would  be  in  danger.  Still  he  could 
not  pass  on.  He  felt  himself  called  upon  to  watch,  unseen,  over  the 
deliverance  of  the  child  that  still  constantly  ran  up  and  down  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  and  cried  so  touchingly.  The  recollection  of  Beata  fell 
heavily  upon  her  father's  heart,  the  more  heavily,  the  oftener  the  dis- 
tracted child  cried  'father !'  All  at  once  she  stood  still,  stretched  her 
Uttle  hands  out  and  said :  *  wont  do  so  any  more,  dear  father !'  and  a 
young  man  of  the  class  of  citizens  lifted  the  child  up  in  extacy,  carried  it 
along  with  him  amidst  a  thousand  caresses,  related  how  the  mother 
would  rejoice  oyer  it,  forgave  it  all  its  thoughdessness  and  patted  its 
cheeks.  Reidmar,  however,  fiill  of  strange,  disturbed  feelings,  betook 
himself  to  the  abode  of  Lorentin."  p.  113. 

Lorentin  rates  Reidmar  soundly  for  passing  through  the  streets 
so  imprudently,  and  in  such  strange  attire.  However,  they  agree 
to  co-operate  for  the  completion  of  their,  plans,  or  rather  those 
of  Lorentin,  for  his  companion  does  not  appear  to  put  forth  much 
volition  in  the  matter.  In  the  evening,  Reidmar  is  informed  by 
this  arch  contriver  that  the  princess,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
contemplated  nuptials,  is  resolved  to  visit  Scotland.  The  plan  is 
accomplished  by  the  elopement  of  the  princess  during  the  ex- 
citement of  a  rowing  match  on  the  river.  Greater  security  is 
given  to  this  by  the  appearance  of  the  lady  and  her  maid  in  ex- 
actly the  same  dresses.  When  the  festival  is  at  its  height,  the 
princess  escapes  from  her  affianced  husband,  and  leaves  her 
proxy  dangling  at  his  elbow.     She  escapes  to  a  boat  in  a  bay  <^ 
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the  river,  previously  prepared  with  oarsmen,  where  she  finds  the 
enraptured  Reidmar  in  waiting.  The  skiff  has  some  difficulty 
in  clearing  the  shore,  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  prince  appears, 
and  a  single  combat  ensues,  in  which,  after  a  desperate  conflict, 
he  is  despatched.  The  embarkation  and  departure  are  almost 
completed,  when  the  satanic  Lorentin  appears  and  demands  of 
right  to  be  of  the  party. 

We  next  meet  this  singular  trio  in  Scotland.  Here  we  are 
regaled  with  several  exhibitions  of  Scottish  heroic  life,  and  we 
roust  do  the  author  the  justice  to  say,  that  though  not  equal  to 
the  best,  they  are  yet  equal  to  many,  which  have  proceeded  from 
a  great  domestic  hand.  They  are  certainly  vastly  superior  to 
the  mass  of  English  imitations.  But  M.  Fouque  is  no  imitator, 
since  the  tale  we  are  now  reviewing  was  published  in  1812,  and 
is,  therefore,  at  least  a  brace  of  winters  anterior  to  "Waverly." 

On  their  way  to  the  castle  of  Douglas,  an  old  court  compa- 
nion and  bosom  friend  of  Reidmar's,  they  discover  his  vassals  in 
actual  conflict  with  the  Murray  clan.  Diona^s  nag  startles  at 
the  sound  of  a  gun,  and  Reidmar  consoles  her  by  saying : — 

*^  ^  The  merry  Scots  are  hunting,  and  will  deliver  a  good  piece  of  game 
into  Douglas*  kitchen'  for  our  supper  to  night.'  '  That  is  provided  he 
eats  human  flesh,*  rejoined  Lorentin.  *  There  runs  a  wounded  subject 
already.'  As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  the  top  of  a  rock,  which  an  armed 
Highlander,  dripping  with  his  own  blood,  attempted  to  climb.  Diona 
reined  up  her  nag,  and  Reidmar  looked  warily  around.  Hereupon  the 
wounded  man  cried  out  to  those  below ;  *  go  on  without  fear,  strangers, 
our  war  has  notbi^to  do  with  travellers ;  you  may  safely  pass  betwixt 
our  muskets.'  *  Who  are  engaged  then  V  said  Reidmar,  *  who,  from 
eariier  intercourse  with  his  friend,  understood  the  language  of  the  coun« 
try  very  well.'  *  Against  Murray  for  Douglas,'  replied  the  Scot,  and 
ran  instantly  between  the  crags :  '  this  way,  Dou^Uis !  here  Victory ! 
follow  me !'  Many  of  his  companions  climbed  forward,  shouting  the 
name  of  Douglas,  and  following  their  beckoning  companion  who  seemed 
not  to  heed  his  wound.  Diona  looked  anxiously  at  her  lover ;  she  only 
half  understood  the  conversation.  *  It  concerns  my  friend  Douglas,' 
replied  Reidmar,  and  his  cheeks  glowed  with  a  deeper  tint,  as  a  con- 
tinued Are  broke  from  the  mountains,  which  the  Scots  had  just  ascended. 

*  Is  there  war  here  then  V  said  Diona,  '*  Clan  against  Clan,  urging  for- 
ward all  its  followers  in  honourable  rage,  as  in  the  renowned  days  of 
chivalry  V  said  Reidmar.  Douglas  has  often  related  to  me  how  free 
and  glorious  it  flames  up  in  the  mountain,  where  every  man  carries  his 
own  arms  in  his  hand.  '  Would  that  I  were  present.  How  pleased 
should  I  be  to  appear  again  in  the  shape  of  a  warrior,  to  my  friend.' — 

*  That  depends  entirely  on  yourself,'  replied  Lorentin.  '  The  retainers 
of  your  friend  have  just  pushed  forward  that  way,  and  you  are  ready  in 
their  language.  What  prevents  you  ?  You  can  still  trust  Diona  under 
my  care,    l^uknowl  ke^  my  word,  and  I  promise  you  to  guard  her, 
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without  trick  or  deceit,  oolj  in  order  to  see,  for  once,  if  700  really  haro 
«uch  a  longing  for  battles,  as  jou  are  often  pleased  to  represent.  Well 
wait  for  you  here  under  this  rock.  It  is  a  better  security  against  the 
balls  that  fly  around  us  than  would  be  the  continuance  of  our  journey.* 
Reidmar  looked  at  Diona.  Although  she  was  a  httle  pale,  and  not  quite 
ready  to  give  utterance  to  words,  she  yet  beckoned  smilingly  to  the 
heights,  which  the  vassals  of  Douglas  had  just  scaled.  Reidmar,  en- 
couraged, flew  forwards.  Above,  he  came  across  a  thick  wood.  The 
fire,  which  continually  passed  on  to  a  greater  distance,  pointed  out  the 
way  to  him,  along  which  the  clansmen  of  Douglas  had  pushed  forward. 
Shortly  too,  single  shots  from  the  enemy  passed  over  and  fell  by  him, 
occasionally  cutting  the  branches  of  the  copse  to  pieces.  He  hastened, 
at  the  height  of  his  strength,  along  the  traces  of  the  fight.  A  dead  Scot 
lay  in  his  way.  A  ball  had  just  pierced  his  heart,  and  he  remained 
stretched  out,  still  and  without  animation.'  Reidmar  loitered  an  instant 
over  the  noble  picture.  Then  he  said,  '  thou  hast  no  farther  use  for 
these  arms,  comrade ;'  took  away  his  flint  and  cartouch-box,  and  put 
himself  in  a  state  to  enffage  in  the  fight.  Douglas'  party  had  driven 
their  opponents  to  a  valley,  into  which  the  latter  had  precipitated  thena- 
selves  in  flight.  In  the  sequel,  however,  the  victors  were  annoyed  by  a 
heavy  fire,  as  a  reinforcement  was  in  waiting  on  the  other  side,  whi<di 
protected  the  fugitives.  They  were  carrying  on  a  brisk  fire  on  both 
sides,  when  Reidmar  came  up.  He  naingl^  in  the  crowd,  and  dis- 
charged his  musket.  Those  who  were  nearest  to  him  regarded  with 
astonishment,  the  stranger  in  his  foreign  dress.  '  For  Douglas !'  he  cried 
out  to  them,  as  he  coolly  reloaded,  took  deliberate  aim,  and  watched  how 
his  fire  took  eflect.  '  That's  right,'  said  they  that  were  about  him  as 
they  stepped  before  him,  after  he  had  shot  and  retired  confidently  be- 
hind him,  when  they  found  themselves  in  the  same  case.  He  felt  him- 
self constantly  fresher  and  more  buoyant,  the  louder  and  quicker  the 
volleys  rolled  through  the  wood."  p.  138. 

Next  follows,  the  interview  with  Douglas,  which  is  well  ma- 
naged : — 

"  He  (Reidmar)  beheld  his  fiiend  among  the  foremost,  not  firing  him- 
self, but  gazing  round  on  all  sides  with  the  glance  of  an  eagle.  'Fergus,' 
he  cried,  suddenly — *  Is  dead,'  answered  a  combatant — •  Robin,'  he  cried 
again. — *  He  hes  bleeding  at  the  last  hanging  rock,'  cried  some  one 
back  again.  '  Who  now  then  would  be  there  to  understand  me  cor^ 
rectly,'  said  Douglas,  speaking  to  himself — '  Periiaps  I  can  do  it,'  re* 
plied  Reidmar,  whilst  he  stepped  up  aside  of  him.  Douglas  looked  at 
him  with  admiration.  *  What  brings  you  into  my  war  V  asked  Douglas, 
and  superadded  immediately,  interrupting  himself:  '  more  of  this  anon  ; 
it  b  good  that  thou  art  here  just  at  this  moment.  Thou  had'st  always  a 
quick  glance  when  we  played  at  war  together ;  it  will  be  the  same  case 
with  you  now.' "  p.  139. 

Reidmar  receives  a  command  of  twenty  men,  with  orders  to 
make  a  detour,  and  force  the  Murray  party  to  engage  with 
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Douglas,  or  to  stop  them  in  their  flight  from  his  pursuit.     The 
party  are  to  halt  at  a  certain  rock,  with  this  double  object  in' 
riew: — 

**  The  road  led  them  through  rough  precipices,  with  steep  walls  of 
rock  above  and  beneath,  and  that  too  with  an  alertness  which  would 
have  required  on  the  pcut  of  Reidmar,  exertion  to  keep  up  with  the 
troop  on  level  ground.  In  this  situation,  dizziness  o(len  forcibly  contracted 
him  ;  when,  however,  he  saw  his  twenty  men  bound  over  the  dangers 
like  the  chamois,  he  was  duly  sensible  that  every  moment  of  hesitation 
must  entail  indehble  infamy  upon  him,  in  comparison  with  which,  any 
alternative  was  desirable.  The  most  critical  situation  was  at  the  tree- 
bridge.  Two  trunks  almost  unhewn,  and  furnished  with  a  rail  only  on 
one  side,  which  rather  rendered  the  danger  apparent,  than  warding  it 
off,  were  tlirown  over  the  yawning  abyss.  At  a  turn,  the  fire  was  very 
distinctly  heard  in  all  its  wildness.  ^  O !  hear,  hear !  how  the  chieftain 
of  the  dan  is  fighting !'  cried  one  of  the  party.  '  Douglas  in  the  fight, 
and  we  not  near.*  *  Quick,  quick  to  the  red  rock,*  cried  all  the  rest 
after.  The  guide  flew  like  lightning  over  the  bridge ;  the  rest  rushed 
impetuously  forward  behind  Reido^ar,  so  that  he  threw  himself  on  the 
trunks  of  trees,  as  it  were  upon  destruction ;  and  between  jumping  and 
falling,  got  over,  perhaps,  the  only  way  in  which  the  inexperienced  moun- 
tain-traveller could  succeed.  On  the  other  side,  the  dangers  of  the  way 
diminished  They  quickly  found  themselves  at  the  red  rock,  which, 
agreeably  to  its  name,  appeared  of  a  blood  red  above  the  hills  and 
thickets.  The  whole  position  of  the  enemy  could  be  reconnoitred,  like 
several  numerous  groupes,  with  their  backs  all  turned  this  way,  op- 
posed to  Douglas  at  the  border  of  the  valley.  Reidmar  exerted  his 
whole  vision  and  circumspection,  in  order  to  justify  the  confidence  of 
bis  friend.  From  his  companions  he  received  clear  intelligence  con- 
cerning the  hollow-way,  through  which  alone  the  Murray  party  could 
retreat,  and  distributed,  according  to  direction,  his  squads  among  the 
neighbouring  bushes,  so  that  the  enemy  must  suffer  greatly  by  having 
their  retreat  cut  off,  whilst  for  other  contingencies,  the  twenty  might 
easily  reunite  their  strength.  After  he  had  enjoined  upon  them  in  the 
strongest  manner  not  to  break  cover  unless  desired  by  him,  he  com- 
manded— Fire !  All  discharged  their  pieces  at  this  moment  from  the 
different  windings  of  the  vale.  The  report  reverberated  fearfully  from 
the  cliffs,  and  the  vapour  directed  its  course  in  an  eddying  cloud  to  the 
position  of  Murray.  Douglas's  warriors  from  the  other  side,  were  heanl 
to  answer  the  signal  with  a  diout,  and  manifested  by  the  nearer  ap- 
proach of  the  discharges,  that  they  were  trying  to  make  their  way  across 
the  vailejr.  The  enemy  vacillated  for  a  moment ;  and  immediately 
after  his  parties  retired  from  the  border  of  the  valley,  and  made  for  the 
hollow  road.  In  these  movements  might  be  seen  the  calm  spirit  of 
martial  courage  which  presided  over  them.  Reidmar  perceived  from 
this,  as  well  as  from  the  number  of  his  opponents,  why  Douglas  had 
Gonunanded  him  to  keep  himself,  in  this  case,  in  the  thicket.  As  he 
was  hastening  about  to  give  his  followers  firesh  directions  upon  this 
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subject,  the  eldest  of  tfaem  said:  *  Quite  right.  We  have  Murray  to 
deal  with,  and  will  not  thoughtlessly  run  upon  the  boar.  Besides,  you 
command  sir,  and  stand  in  the  place  of  Douglas.'  Two  or  three 
youngsters  murmured ;  indeed,  one  of  them  broke  forth,  as  the  euemy 
Were  in  the  pass,  and  rushed  upon  an  old  swarthy  man,  of  almost  gt- 

Emtic  stature,  who  appeared  to  be  the  leader  of  the  opposite  party.  The 
tter  brandished  his  blade,  and  as  it  whizzed  down,  the  young  assailant 
lay  motionless  in  his  own  blood.  Reidmar  indignant  at  ibis,  shot  at 
the  old  man,  and  struck  him  in  the  left  arm.  The  wounded  leader 
bound  it  in  his  handkerchief,  pressed  forward  into  the  bushes  with  a 
fearful  glance,  and  advanced  without  at  all  quickening  his  pace.  After 
the  hostile  party  had,  with  great  loss,  made  good  their  retreat  throu|;h 
the  pass,  an  old  Scot  said  to  Reidmar,  *  that  was  Murray  whom  yoa 
hit.  How  was  it  with  you  at  the  sight  of  his  flaming  eyest  Our  young 
comrade  has  stumbled  upon  a  high  honour,  since  he  fell  by  the  hand  4K 
such  a  hero ;  more  good  fortune  indeed,  than  any  one  deserves,  whe 
contravenes  the  command  of  his  leader  in  battle.*  Soon  after  that* 
they  pushed  on  to  the  main  body,  which  was  advancing  over  the  field 
of  battle  it  had  gained,  and  the  parties  embraced  each  other  most 
joyfully."  p.  145. 

The  full  length  portraits  of  battles  to  which  we  have  been 
lately  accustomed  in  the  descriptions  of  Austerlitz,  Leipsic  and 
Waterloo,  detract  in  sorao  degree  from  the  striking'efTect  of  the 
foregoing  miniature.  From  Americans,  however,  and  from  Caro- 
linians in  particular,  who  have  been  taught  to  regard  King's 
Mountain,  the  Cowpens,  and  the  Eutaws  with  veneration,  it 
will  meet  with  its  due  share  of  admiration.  If  it  wants  some 
of  the  pomp  of  wholesale  manslaughter,  it  has  its  equal  share 
of  soul-stirring  perils  and  attractive  bustle,  and  surprising  inci- 
dents. It  has  this  merit  too,  that. though  essentially  episodical, 
it  yet  fixes  our  attention  strongly  on  the  legitimate  hero  of  the 
tale,  and  enhances  his  importance  in  the  estimation  of  the 
reader.  Reidmar  is  the  pink  of  sentimental  adorers,  and  yet 
he  is  throughout,  the  very  antipodes  of  those  dough-faced  dang«- 
lers,  Wilfrid  and  Waverly,  who  seem  intended  to  show  how 
little  of  any  thing  positive,  is  required  in  a  Knight  of  Romance, 
any  more  than  in  other  high  and  mighty  personages. 

After  the  battle,  Reidmar  and  Diona  visit  the  castle  of 
Douglas,  and  reside  there.  While  residing  there,  Reidmar, 
with  the  aid  of  Douglas,  prepares  a  beautiful  garden  for  the 
entertainment  of  Diona.  For  a  time,  the  illusions  of  their 
Paradise  appeared  to  be  almost  perfect.  An  untoward  event, 
however,  brought  about  by  the  holy  zeal  of  a  Priest,  much 
esteemed  in  the  neighbourhood,  places  Reidmar  in  a  most 
trying  dilemma;  from  which  he  is  obliged  to  extricate  himself 
with  so  little  gallantry,  that  the  passion  of  the  Princess,  previ- 
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ously  wrought  to  the  highest    pitch,   experiences  a  sudden 
revulsion. 

"  The  lovers  were  one  evening  sitting  near  each  other  in  the  tvrilight, 
in  one  of  Diona's  apartments,  when  mej  heard  a  slow,  solemn  step 
mounting  the  staircase,  and  immecfiatelj  afterwards  an  old  ecclesiastic 
entered,  who  was  so  esteemed  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  his  visit  to 
castles  and  cottages  was  regarded  as  a  blessing  of  heaven.  Reidmar^ 
possessed  by  the  secret  horror  of  the  time,  as  well  as  bj  the  apparition^ 
arose  and  bowed  himself  respectfully,  whilst  Diona  with  anxiety,  re«- 
treated  to  the  other  side  of  the  sofa.  The  old  man  said,  '  God  be  with 
you  and  with  me  in  this  important  hour !'  and  instantly  seated  himself 
by  the  side  of  Dibna,  whilst  he  beckoned  Reidmar  to  the  place  close  on 
the  other  side  of  him.  For  some  moments  he  seemed  to  be  collecting 
himself,  and  to  enter  deeply  into  his  own  thoughts.  Then  he  broke 
Ibrth  in  the  following  manner : — *  You  are  from  a  foreign  country, 
speak  from  youth  upwards  a  foreign  language,  and,  as  I  suspect,  have 
renounced  a  profession  of  faith  different  from  my  own.  Moreover, 
every  emotion  of  requited  love  burns  in  your  veins,  stn^wing  your  every 
path  with  the  overpowering  redolence  of  flowers.  How  then  shall  I 
begin  to  make  myself  intelligible  to  you,  how  glowingly  impress  upon 
your  hearts  my  care,  my  apprehension  for  your  salvation !  I  have 
Ihought  of  it  long,  but  could  not  hit  the  exact  point.  Then  it  struck 
me,  that  time  runs  fleetly  away,  life  is  short,  and  the  destiny  of  every 
nan  so  uncertain.  Then  i  perceived  how  my  delay  might  become  sin- 
ful, and  also  what  kind  of  a  preacher  would  rouse  you.'  He  drew  a 
death's  head  from  under  his  robe,  held  it  up  before  their  eyes,  and 
•aid — *  See«  here  is  one  whom  we  all  understand !'  At  the  same  time 
raised  up  with  the  other  hand  a  crucifix,  whilst  he  uttered  these  words  : 
*  See,  here  is  one  who  understands  us  all !'  As  the  two  continued  to 
sit  pale  and  silent  beside  him,  he  proceeded — '  Ye  are  Christians,  al- 
though attached  to  another  religious  sect.  Ye  are  mortals,  even  if  bom 
under  the  farthest  region  of  heaven.  From  your  youth  upwards,  it  has 
been  taught  you  to  love  him  that  was  crucified,  and  the  grave  awaits 
you.  So  runs  my  exhortation,  and — are  you  bound  in  Christian  wed- 
lock ?  is  the  tenor  of  my  next  question  to  you.'  They  still  continued 
silent,  and  the  good  Father  said  with  bright  tears  in  his  eyes — '  Beautiful 
forms,  noble  spirits,  ye  who  were  created  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
delight  of  men,  will  surely  remain  worthy  of  the  gift  of  your  creator, 
and  strive  to  be  recipients  of  the  bliss  which  is  prepared  for  you.  What 
is  most  noble  in  you,  admonishes  you  at  this  moment  that  you  have 
wounded  it  by  an  unlawful  connexion.  I  am  between  you,  and  have 
the  power  to  tie  a  knot  which  makes  earthly  joys  participate  of  those 
of  heaven.  Put  your  hands  in  mine,  if  ye  are  free  from  every  earlier 
engagement.'  Diona  offered  her  right  hand ;  Reidmar  looked  down- 
ward, aghast  and  apprehensive.  *'  Then  I  am  a  separator  between,  if 
I  cannot  be  a  binder,'  said  the  Confessor.  '  Cease  young  man.  By  him 
that  was  crucified  cease !  By  the  horrors  of  death  cease  !'  Reidmar 
trembled.  At  that  instant  the  old  man  held  the  Death's  head  close  to 
bis  face,  whilst  he  repeated  with  dreadful  utterance,   *  Cease,  cease 
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from  your  lust !  Thus  it  will  become,  and  thus  it  is  already.*  Reid- 
mar  stood  up  in  suspense.  Diona  hastened  past  the  priest  to  the  anna 
of  her  lover,  and  covered  his  lips  with  burning  kisses.  *  I  remain  thine,* 
cried  he,  sinking  down  before  her,  and  embracing  her  knees,  iHiilat  sfa^ 
again  pressed  her  glowing  cheeks  to  his  face.  The  old  man  left  the 
cbamfc^r  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  from  that  time  never  permitted  himself 
to  be  seen  at  the  castle."  p.  l63. 

Notwithanding  her  seeming  equanimity  at  the  momeDt,  it 
requires  no  great  forecast  to  prognosticate,  that  after  this  strange 
bearing  on  the  part  of  Reidmar,  the  love  of  the  Princess  will 
begin  to  wane.  Accordingly,  lye  soon  find  ambition  supplying 
in  her  mind  the  place  of  love.  . 

Diona  is  the  means  of  reconciling  the  two  hostile  clans,  by 
arranging  a  marriage  between  Edward,  the  brother  of  Douglas, 
and  Editha  the  daughter  of  Murray,  who  had  long  jMned  in  hope- 
less attachment  for  each  other.  It  appears,  that  at  the  supper, 
which  follows  on  the  betrothal  of  Editha  to  Edward,  there  was 
present  a  certain  Rodrick,  the  holder  of  a  neighbouring  fortress, 
which  passed  for  enchanted.  He  is  a  very  Front  de  Bceuf,  and 
holds  the  whole  neighbourhood,  hardly  excepting  the  Douglas, 
in  subjection  to  his  brutal  and  terrific  force.  It  was  more  than 
the  lofty  spirit  of  Diona  could  bear,  to  behold  the  supremacy 
which  this  monster  arrogated.  Her  confidence  made  him  dumb, 
and  fixed  him  in  astonishment.  She  openly  upbraided  her  host 
with  truckling  to  this  upstart.  In  the  meantime  Edward,  whose 
nerves  h^ve  been  strung  anew  by  the  certain  prospect  of  his 
union  with  the  heiress  of  Murray,  challenges  Rodrick  who  had 
insulted  him.     The  latter  cries  out  in  a  tone  of  contempt — 

**  Half-cured  fool !'  whilst  he  foamed  at  the  mouth.  At  the  same 
moment  Dou^as  cried,  *  Out  of  my  casde  Rodrick !  There  is  war 
between  us !'  '  With  all  my  heart,'  said  the  latter,  and  as  he  was  leaving 
the  hall  with  his  companions,  he  cried  after  him  to  Edward,  *  To  our 
happy  meeting  in  the  field,  young  gentleman  !  There  are  twenty  balls 
for  one  at  your  service.' 

The  union  of  the  young  lovers  leads  to  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Douglas  and  the  Murray,  and  they  agree  to  unite 
their  forces  for  the  demolition  of  Rodrick's  power.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Diona  informs  her  lover  that  he  must  not 
expect  to  lead  a  life  of  Arcadian  blessedness,  and  that  she  re- 
quires in  him,  who  aspires  to  the  possession  of  her  person,  not 
only  the  courage  of  a  foot  soldier,  but  the  arts  and  the  ambition 
of  a  chieftain.  She  knew  well,  however,  that  though  be  might 
possess  prowess,  every  semblance  of  maoagement  was  detest- 
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able  to  him.  In  the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  Reidmar,  in 
wandering  over  the  neighbouring  mountains,  loses  his  way,  and 
is  hospitably  received  at  the  cottage  of  a  shepherd.  From  him, 
he  hears  the  story  of  a  youth,  who,  after  much  reluctance 
evinced,  is  induced  to  leave  his  mistress  and  his  native  hills  in 
order  to  acquire  reputation  and  fortune  by  a  campaign  in  Italy. 
Success  at  first  attends  his  efforts ;  he  forgets  her  whom  he  had 
before  adored,  until  continual  reverses  brought  him  to  a  better 
sense  of  things,  and  made  him  resolve  to  return  home  and 
make  amends.  Arrived  at  the  cottage  of  his  mistress,  he  finds 
that  herself  and  aged  mother,  stung  to  the  quick  by  his  deser- 
tion, had  died  some  time  before.  He  becomes  demented,  occu- 
pies the  house  which  they  had  inhabited,  and  eventually  dies 
there ;  but  still  continues  to  haunt  it  at  the  early  hour  of  prikne, 
when  he  seats  himself  on  the  threshold. 

With  such  fuel,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Keidmar's  otherwise  sus- 
ceptible imagination  was  thrown  into  a  glowing  fiame.  De- 
sirous, however,  to  prevent  the  anxiety  of  Diona,  he  resolves  to 
set  out  again,  and  takes  a  lighted  torch  with  him.  We  think 
the  whole  scene  is  conducted  with  more  art  and  a  greater  at- 
tention to  probability  than  most  narratives  that  turn  on  the  su- 
pernatural. The  ghost  is  rather  implied  than  represented,  and 
nothing  occurs  but  what  might  be  explained  from  the  operations 
of  a  mind  of  rather  more  than  ordinary  susceptibility,  already 
predisposed  to  faith  in  the  marvellous. 

**  On  his  journey  through  the  mountains  in  the  night,  Reidmar  found 
himself  disturbed  with  all  sorts  of  anxious  imaginations.  As  the  light 
of  the  torch  threw  itself  over  the  acclivities  of  the  rock,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  it  depended  solely  upon  himself,  to  raise  up  from  them  the  most 
awfbl  apparitions,  and  that  by  virtue  of  an  unheard  of  word,  which 
evenr  moment  struggled  in  him  for  utterance,  whilst  he,  with  increased 
resolution,  kept  it  down.  *  These  are  certainly  the  thoughts  which  I 
shall  experience  at  the  deserted  house,'  said  he,  '  and  wMch  are  now 
ushered  up  in  me  by  evil  spirits  and  ray  own  sinfulness.*  He  hoped 
to  pass  by  the  ill-omened  place  without  remaiking  it,  but  the  represen- 
tation of  it  laid  hold  too  strongly  upon  his  spirit.  By  the  time  hq 
reached  that  neighbourhood,  his  frightful  thoughts  grew  up  into  giants. 
He  supposed  he  already  distinguished  the  form  of  the  frantic  Edwin, 
as  he  roieued  out  from  above,  in  order  to  get  the  heedless  wanderer  into 
his  clutches.  He  cautiously  held  the  light  of  the  torch  behind  him. 
He  saw  nothing,  but  he  reasoned  in  himself  the  sprite  must  and  will 
come,  and  dismay  at  a  figure,  which  stepping  after  him,  might  peep  over 
his  shoulders,  drove  him  in  preference  up  the  wild  mountain.  As  he  now 
stood  before  the  litde  habitation  and  observed  nothing  strange  on  the 
threshold,  a  deep  melancholy  fell  upon  him,  which  in  a  singular  manner 
mixed  itself  up  with  dread  of  the  wwld  of  spirks.  It  seemed  to  him,  that 
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he  af^in  stood  before  Crodwina^s  little  wiDdow;  and  it  almost  appeared 
as  if,  as  oa  the  first  evening,  an  unavoidable  judgment  drove  hun  as  a 
culpnt  into  it.  The  unlatched  door  yielded  to  his  first  efibrt,  although 
it  pressed  somewhat  heavily  upon  its  rusty  hinges,  and  the  sound 
seemed  to  lament  at  the  unusual  disturbance.  Every  thing  upon  the 
little  floor  still  retained  an  appearance  of  order,  except  that  Reidmar** 
footsteps  imprinted  themselves  in  the  dust  of  many  years  on  the  planks. 
On  the  right  hand,  the  half-opened  door  led  inward  to  the  cluunber, 
probably  even  now  standing  just  as  wide  open  as  the  dead  Edwin  had 
left  it  at  the  commencement  of  his  distraction.  The  walb,  for  a  long 
period,  accustomed  only  to  the  illumination  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  ap- 
peared to  be  thrown  into  surprise  at  the  sight  of  Reidmar's  torch.  The 
bride's  bed,  her  spinning-wheel,  and  the  mother's  loom,  stood  exactly  as 
they  were  represented  in  the  history.  Whether  he  were  by  Grodwina 
and  her  mother,  or  in  a  land  of  spirits,  or  perhaps,  carried  back  many 
years,  and  the  infuriate  Edwin  alive  and  .about  to  fall  upon  him,  crying, 
*'  Are  you  not  the  counterpart  of  myself!  Are  you.  not  listening  in 
this  house !'  Which  of  all  these  was  true  and  might  take  place,  Reid- 
mar  knew  not,  and  not  much  more  of  himself  than  that  he  felt  the  cold 
sweat  trickle  down  his  body.  Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  as  if 
the  spinning-wheel  began  to  go,  as  if  the  old  woman's  loom  began  to 
move,  and  his  shroud  were  about  to  be  spun  and  woven.  At  the  same 
instant,  two  voices,  the  one  old,  the  other  young,  in  moving  tones  be- 
gan a  dirge.  *  It  is  the  mother  and  the  daughter,'  said  he.  '  O !  that 
the  madman  would  not  come.'  These  words  worked  him  up  to  a  degree 
of  fever,  his  torch  went  out,  and  with  aloud  cry,  he  rushed  out  of  the 
house.  As  the  stars  without  looked  down  upon  him,  and  the  night-wind 
played  around  his  cheeks,  his  agitation  was  succeeded  by  melancholy. 
He  laid  himself  on  the  dewy  grass  before  the  threshold,  lamenting  over 
Edwin,  his  bride,  Godwina,  Beata,  and  himself.  He  remained  in  this 
situation  for  several  hours.  Old  stories  of  people  who  had  wept  so 
much,  that  they  had  flowed  away  in  streams,  came  into  his  mind,  and 
he  almost  began  to  beUeve,  that  he  himself,  in  the  form  of  a  sobbing 
brook,  would  trickle  down  the  valley.  At  least,  he  could  not  satiate 
himself  with  tears,  watering  the  damp  sward  with  them,  until  at  morn- 
ing twilight,  some  one  close  by,  said  to  him — *  Dismissed  !  the  hour  is 
mine,  comrade !'  Perplexed,  he  looked  upward,  and  thought  he  saw 
Edwin's  pale  misty  figure  sitting  on  the  threshold.  Now  he  descended  into 
the  valley  in  still  inward  trembUng,  and  went  forward  on  his  way  with- 
out regaining  his  right  senses,  until  the  risen  sun,  bright  and  friendly, 
began  to  pierce  through  the  bushes."  p.  205. 

The  adventure  of  Diona,  who  escapes  froln  a  wolf,  through 
the  fortunate  interference  of  Manfred,  the  faithful  page  of  her 
late  lover  whom  Reidmar  had  killed,  is  preliminary  to  the 
catastrophe.  He  comes  to  inform  her  that  her  brother  is  at- 
tacked with  a  mortal  malady,  and  that  the  people  are  favourably 
disposed  towards  her  claims  to  the  throne.  Before  her  sudden 
departure,  Reidmar  has  an  opportunitjr^f  distinguishiiig  himsalf 
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in  the  attack  on  Rodrick'is  castle,  by  kiiling  the  monster  with 
his  own  hand.  We  have  not  rooni  for  the  account  of  the  pre- 
parations. We  shall  extract,  however,  the  part  which  is  most 
honourable  to  the  hero  of  the  piece,  for  we  think  it  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  genius  and  taste  of  M.  Fouque,  that  the  chief 
character,  although  vacillating  and  imprudent  in  the  extreme, 
yet  always  retains  shining  qualities  sufficient  to  interest,  and 
to  prevent  him  from  falling  into  contempt. 

"'Fire  the  castle!'  cried  Manfred.  'Let  him  (Rodrick)  be  con- 
sumed in  his  own  labyrinths.'  'In  these  square  vaults !'  said  Reidmar 
in  derision.  'And  if  it  were  possible,  I  would  not  have  it  so.  I'Jl  take 
him  prisoner,  hand  to  hand,  or  kill  him.  We  have  possession  of  the 
three  doors,  and  also  an  open  retreat.  The  sorcerer  may,  perhaps, 
pot  forth  his  arch  devices.  They  shall  at  least  become  weary  with  my 
destruction.  Forward !  those  that  have  a  taste  for  this  kind  of  punting. 
I  make  for  the  North  door.'  Some  young  men  followed  him,  whilst 
Manfred  glowing  with  provoked  emulation,  also  accompanied  by  some 
clansmen,  began  the  search  on  the  opposite  side.  In  the  singular  way 
tiut>ugh  sunken  cellars,  halls  and  rooms,  the  Scots,*  who  followed  Reid- 
mar, frequently  blew  their  hunting  horns,  in  order  to  keep  up  an  intel- 
figence  with  their  companions  in  the  great  hall,  and  also  by  their  answer, 
to  be  the  better  able  to  direct  their  own  course.  The  same  thing  was 
done  on  Manfied's  side,  and  they  reciprocated  from  the  hall  downwards 
the  salutation  of  both  parties.  In  this  way  it  happened,  that  the  whole 
castle  rang  with  the  noise  of  horns,  which  rebounded  wonderfully  from 
the  vaults,  and  awakened  in  Reidmar's  bosom  the  fearful  thought,  that 
it  was  in  reality  a  man-chase,  in  which  a  human  being  was  regularly 
bunted  by  human  beings.  Still  his  excitement  only  became  the  wilder 
in  full  pursuit,  his  steps  mounted  smd  descended :  the  few  prisoners 
which  he  now  made,  he  took  no  time  to  interrogate,  in  the  apprehension 
that  Manfred  might  snatch  from  him  the  greatest  glory  of  the  day. 
Moreover,  at  every  step,  the  ntunber  of  his  corapcmions  was  diminished. 
He  was  obliged  to  send  some  to  guard  the  prisoners,  and  others  to  oc- 
cupy, or  to  search  out  the  labyrinths  of  the  ramified  passages.  He  had 
only  three  or  four  with  him,  as  the  clang  of  arms  from  the  side  of  Man- 
fred struck  his  ears,  whose  voice  he  thought  he  distinctly  heard.  Now, 
Uie  desire  of  at  least  dividing  the  laurel,  precipitated  him  forward  with 
such  rapidity  that  his  companions  lost  sight  of  him  in  the  progress 
through  some  deserted  passages,  and  he  entered  quite  alone  the  door  of  a 
long,  high-arched, dilapidated  haU.  The  grass  peeped  out  from  betw^n 
the  stones  of  its  rarely  trodden  pavement,  and  brought  to  the  mind  of  the 
solitary,  the  adventure  of  the  knight ;  who,  with  the  nun,  had  fallen 
into  his  friend's  burial  vault;  at  the  same  moment,  he  remembered  the 
trap-doors  of  the  entrances,  and  the  hoid  of  those  who  fell  through 
them.  He  stood  hesitating.  Through  Ae  windows,  almost  destitute 
of  glass,  a  sharp  current  of  air  moved  the  stems  of  the  grass  on  the  floor, 
and  dashed  from  them,  as  Reidmar  now  plainly  perceived,  drops  of 
blood  on  the  stone.    At  the  same  instant,  the  noise  of  arms  sounded 
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out  of  the  depth  quite  near,  but  a  little  further  forward.  That  Rodhdt 
must  have  left  these  traces  of  blood  behind  in  his  flight;  that  Manfred 
must,  even  at  that  moment,  be  engaged  in  fight  with  bun,  shot  like  a  flash 
of  li|^tning  through  Reidmar's  mind.  With  the  speed  of  the  wind,  he 
flew  through  the  hideous  halL  At  the  farther  side  stood  an  open  door, 
disclosing  some  steps  which  led  beneath.  A  startling  sound  of  com- 
plaint, in  which  Reidmar  recognized  Manfred's  voice,  added  wings  to 
his  steps.  Having  descended,  he  stood  in  a  large,  damp  vault,  at  die 
other  end  of  which  he  noticed  Manfred,  whom  Rodrick  held  fast  to  the 
ground.  Rodrick  howled  like  an  enraged  animal  over  his  opponent, 
whilst  Manfred  groaned  out :  *  hard !  hard  to  meet  my  death  in  ^is 
vault !  an  infuriated  enemy  before  me.' 

^*  Hastening  thither,  Reidmar  saw  that  Rodrick  was  worked  up  to 
real  madness  by  wounds  and  rage,  attempting  to  stick  his  teeth  into  the 
face  of  the  fallen,  who  now  but  feebly  defended  himself.  Reidmar  lifted 
his  blade,  but  Rodrick  applied  himself  to  his  sword  with  all  the  fearful 
energy  of  a  maniac,  raised  it  in  the  air  like  a  giant,  and  hurled  a  blow  at 
Reidmar's  breast,  which,  at  the  same  moment,  brought  the  latter,  in  great 
pain,  to  the  ground.  Manfred  now  lay  still  in  mute  astonishment.  Now 
Rodrick,  placed  between  them  both,  burst  into  laughter,  and  mocked  at 
them  in  childish  wantonness,  and  then  foaming  at  the  mouth,  fastened 
upon  Reidmar.  Astonishment  gave  force  and  resdution  to  the  latter. 
He  snatched  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and  fired  it  off  in  close  contact  with 
Rodrick's  breast.  The  report  reverberated  like  a  dap  of  thunder  through 
the  vault,  and  the  madman  rolled  himself  sideways,  with  a  piteous  howL 
As  Reidmar  stood  up  tottering,  Manfred  also  tried  to  raise  himself.  He 
supported  himself  on  the  proffered  arm  of  his  deliverer,  both  held  fast 
upon  one  another,  glad,  in  this  solitude,  after  this  event,  of  the  conso- 
lation of  being  near  some  known  human  being.  ^  That  was  a  horrible 
conflict,'  said  Manfred  in  a  half  tone.  Reidmar  nodded  his  assent.-* 
They  did  not  venture  themselves  upon  the  body  of  the  dead  man,  hardly 
yet  stiff,  but  Reidmar  took,  as  a  trophy,  the  sword,  which,  in  his  last 
agony,  he  had  hurled  from  him.  It  was  only  when  they  found  the  de- 
serted hall  behind  them,  and  the  sounds  of  their  companions'  horns  be- 
spoke the  approach  of  human  bein^,  that  the  colour  returned  to  their 
-cheeks,  and  their  breasts  began  agam  to  breathe  freely.'  "  p.  129. 

Rodrick  and  Front  de  Bceuf  are  evidently  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  character.  We  think,  however,  judgment  ia  on  the  side 
of  the  foreign  writer,  who  makes  his  monster  rather  remarkable 
for  exhibitions  of  corporeal  energy  and  furious  gesticulation,  than 
for  venting  his  spleen  in  words.  We  consider  the  last  dying 
speech  of  Front  de  Boeuf  as  presenting  mere  pages  of  inanity. 
Whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  speeches  of  all  men,  in  arUado^ 
are  we  take  it  like  all  speeches  of  persons  in  earnest,  short  and 
pithy.  Where  the  style,  in  such  cases,  is  exuberant,  we  may 
be  sure  that  it  is  the  writer  and  not  the  moribund  who  hoida 
forth  :  each  phrase  may  possess  propriety,  yet  the  whole  fail  in 
verisimilitude. 
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We  must  now  succinctly  present  our  readers  with  the  sequel 
of  the  Tale.  No  exhibition  of  prowess,  on  the  part  of  Reidmar, 
could  expect  to  avail  much  in  the  heart  of  fair  woman,  after  the 
fine  opportunity  afforded  by  the  intervention  of  the  priest  and 
Reidmar's  failure  to  avail  himself  of  it.  In  addition  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  fatal  locket,  which  holds  so  prominent  a  place  in 
the  machinery  of  the  piece,  was  severed  from  his  neck  during 
the  contest  with  Rodrick.  With  this,  the  spell  which  bound  the 
lovers  was  dissolved.  Diona  deserts  Reidmar,  and  elopes  with 
Manfred,  with  a  view  to  prosecute  her  ambitious  projects.  On 
receiving  a  letter  from  her  announcing  her  departure,  Reidmar 
attempts  to  commit  suicide,  but  is  prevented  in  the  very  act  by 
Lorentin,  who  insists  upon  his  accompanying  him  to  the  conti- 
nent for  the  purpose  of  exonerating  him  from  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing killed  Diona's  royal  suitor.  They  pursue  the  same  track 
with  Diona,  and  suddenly  discover  her  and  Manfred  in  a  forest. 
An  altercation  ensues  between  him  and  Reidmar,  when  the  lat- 
ter is  mortally  wounded  by  the  former.  Godwina  and  Beata 
also  appear  and  close  the  eyes  of  the  dying  man. 

The  chief  fault  of  this  tale  is  the  great  indistinctness  of  the 
character  of  Lorentin,  which  is  not  sufficiently  developed,  con- 
sidering the  importance  which  attaches  to  him  in  the  progress  of 
the  piece.  With  this  exception,  and  the  business  of  the  minia- 
ture and  its  contained  poison,  the  whole  is  natural,  interesting, 
and  well  supported. 

There  are  nineteen  shorter  tales  contained  in  the  volumes 
before  us,  many  of  them  exhibiting  great  fertility  of  invention, 
richness  of  fancy,  and  beauty  and  delicacy  of  execution.  Most  of 
them,  however,  are  deformed  with  a  dash  of  the  marvellous. 
We  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  a  particular  analysis  of 
each.  We  shall,  however  mention  the  names  of  some  of  them, 
and  point  out  a  few  passages,  which,. from  their  merit,  we  con- 
sider worthy  to  be  presented  to  our  readers. 

^'  The  Happy  Fortnight"  (Die  vierzehn  gliicklichen  Taze)  is 
remarkable  for  the  splendour  of  its  details,  and  has,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  made  its  appearance  in  English.  Leonardo  is  a  poor 
poet,  whose  imagination  becomes  extravagantly  excited  by  two 
or  three  glimpses  that  he  had  caught  of  a  princess,  the  daugher 
of  a  reigning  duke.  He,  at  first,  restrains  the  exorbitancy  of 
his  passion,  by  a  reflection,  which  is  commonly  sovereign  in  such 
cases— that  there  was  not  the  slightest  probability  of  its  ever 
being  gratified.  But  the  evil  one  makes  his  appearance,  and 
inspires  other  and  less  correct  notions.  He  engages  that  Leo- 
nardo's wishes  shall  be  gratified  for  a  fortnight,  and  that  he  shall 
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taste  all  the  del^hts  that  requited  lore,  with  the  exalted  object 
of  his  wishes,  could  confer,  upon  his  agreeing  to  surrender  tnin* 
self  at  the  end  of  that  time  forever.  In  an  evil  hour,  Leonardo 
consents.  The  duke  is  afflicted  with  a  supernatural  malady » 
that  nothing  but  the  music  of  Leonardo  can  charm  away.  Gra- 
titude for  this  benefit  easily  degenerates  into  love,  and  the  poet 
accordingly  is  gratified.  The  delineation  of  their  transports 
during  the  first  days  of  their  connexion,  the  flood  of  bright  and 
beautiful  objects  that  is  poured  around,  the  apprehension  of 
Leonardo,  as  the  period  of  his  contract  draws  to  its  close ;  hia 
despair,  and  the  withering  efifects  of  his  change  of  situation  on 
every  scene  with  which  he  had  been  familiar,  are  conceived  aad 
developed  by  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  power. 

Leonardo  had  succeeded  in  inspiring  the  princess  with  mutual 
passion,  and  become  her  constant  companion.  One  evenings 
seated  together  on  a  marble  bench  in  the  garden  of  the  palace, 
Cristaline  had  woven  a  garland  of  myrtle  and  laurel,  with  which 
dhe  intended  to  deck  the  brows  of  Leonardo.  In  the  mean  time 
a  remarkable  bird,  of  very  bright  colour  appeared,  and  taking 
it  in  its  bill,  flew  away  with  it: — 

"  '  O  the  thief!*  cried  Cristaline,  sighing,  '  Ihad  intended  the  beexi* 
tiful  garland  for  you,  laurel  and  myrtle,  for  you  my  ingenious  lover,  my 
beloved  genius  !  thou  shouldst  preserve  it,  and  the  sight  of  it  should  for- 
ever remind  you  how  precious  is  art,  how  glorious  is  love.*  *  He  dares 
not  carry  it  off  from  me,'  said  Leonardo,  and  pursued  the  bird,  which 
appeared  to  be  tame  and  to  hop  towards  him.  It  acted  as  if  it  were 
waiUng  for  him,  but  when  Leonardo  came  nearer,  he  glided  two  or  three 
trees  farther  off,  again  looking  down  at  him  and  Cristaline  very  know- 
ingly and  quietly.  In  the  course  of  this  pursuit  they  had  already  passed 
the  bounds  of  the  castle-gardeu,  and  Cristaline,  laughing  all  the  whflo 
at  the  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  her  friend,  passed  on  by  the  side  of  him 
through  the  wood.  Leonardo  chagrined,  at  last  seized  a  stone.  *•  If 
kindness  will  not  get  it  from' him,  then  let  fear  do  it,*  cried  he,  and 
threw  at  the  little  creature.  It  flew  away  moaning,  but  kept  its  booty 
fast  in  its  bill,  and  let  its  flame-coloured  bill  shine  through  a  neighbour- 
ing bush,  in  which  it  had  ahghted.  Again,  Leonardo  and  Cristalina 
hastened  after  it,  to  be  again  disappointed,  and  so  it  happened  cont»-> 
nually  until  the  bird  appeared  to  be  uneasy  at  the  game,  darting  over 
the  highest  trees  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  and  disappearing  beyond 
the  bluest  pine-tops.  Leonardo  eyed  him  with  vexation,  and  Crista- 
line said  on  a  sudden :  *•  but,  good  God  !  where  are  we  now  ?  In  what 
direction  do  the  palace  and  the  city  lie  ?  See  the  cahn  solitude  by 
which  we  are  surrounded,  Leonardo  !*  Indeed  their  zealous  pursuit 
had  conducted  them  into  a  little,  wood-skirted  valley,  which  had  nerer 
been  observed  before  by  either  of  them.  Every  thing  within  it  appeared 
calm  and  lovely ;  the  sward,  bright,  green  and  fresh ;  the  trees,  umbra- 
geous, and  every  where,  with  dense  foliage,  a  gently  rippling  i^uiag  at 
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their  feet,  and  on  its  margin  a  tastefully  built  cabin  of  twigs  and  shining 
{Mne-tassels.  *  It  is  true,'  said  LeonanJo,  *  the  spot  is  also  quite  strange 
to  me.  But  what  makes  you  tremble,  Cristahne  ?  Does  it  not  appear 
beautiful  to  you  here  V  *  So  far  from  the  castle,'  said  she,  *  so  lonely, 
and  the  evening  begins  to  overshadow  us  already !'  *  Trust,  however, 
to  the  guidance  of  him  to  whom  thou  entrustest  thy  heart,  dear  Crista- 
Une,'  scud  Leonardo,  and  pressed  his  hand  soothingly  on  her  breast. — 

*  Calm  thyself,  I  will  inquire  the  way  home  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cabin.  We  cannot  be  far  from  the  castle-garden.'  He  opened  the 
door.  Every  thing  within  was  quiet  and  solitary,  but  very  elegant : 
mats  of  plaited  rushes,  growing  flowers  chmbing  up  the  open  windows, 
instead  of  the  hearth  a  piece  of  green  marble,  on  which,  however,  only  a 
small  quantity  of  ashes,  long  since  cold,  appeared  to  present  indications 
of  the  former  inhabitants.  Every  ^ing  bore  remarkable  traces  of  long 
desertion  and  neglect  ^  We  shall  find  nobody  here'  said  Cristahne, 
anxiously.'  *  Nobody,  but  ourselves,'  added  Leonardo,  and  throwing 
his  arm  around  her,  drew  her  gently  after  him  into  the  cottage.  *  How 
every  thing  here,'  proceeded  he,  '  appears  domestic,  real  and  familiar. 
It  is  erect^  for  two  lovers  Cristahne !  only  room  for  two  amorous  flow- 
ers at  the  window — ^is  not  this  also  to  thy  satisfaction.'  *•  How  then,' 
said  Cristaline,  perplexed, — *  As  if  we  vrere  at  home  here,'  replied  Leo- 
nardo, '  as  if  I  had  gone  out,  in  the  morning,  to  hunt  or  fish,  and  thou 
receivedst  me,  at  my  return,  as  my  beloved  wife.  Good  evening,  dear 
Cristaline !'  *  What  a  chatterer  thou  art,'  said  she,  blushing  mor^ 
deeply.  *  Let  us  go  before  the  door  V  *  Not  so,  dearest,  sweetest,'  said 
he,  *the  trees  already  wave  their  tops  in' the  evening  gale,  and  every 
thinff  is  anreeable  and  secure.  Remain  in  our  charming  shelter,  my 
love?  '  Heaven,  my  father !  how  will  he  look  out  after  me,'  said  she, 
sighing ;  *  beware  of  his  anger.'  *  At  this  moment,  we  do  not  know 
whereabouts  his  court  lies.  He,  and  all  his  household,  know  nothing 
of  our  cottage  and  this  valley,  we  are  now  virtually  separated  from  them; 
tbe  moment  really  presents  thee  to  me  as  my  beloved  wife.'  *  The  mo- 
ment !'  rejoined  she,  *  what  is  a  moment  against  un  hour !  an  hour  in 
comparison  of  a  fortnight !    O  treat  not  life  with  so  little  foresight.' 

*  Fourteen  days,'  said  Leonardo,  pensively.  *  Fourteen  dajs,  sayest 
thou.  Ah !  Cfristaline,  they  are  divinely  long.  If  one  could  buy  them 
with  temporal,  nay,  more,  even  with  finite  misery — Ah !  wo  to  the 
thoughtless  tridSer !'  '  What  dost  thou  mean,  Leonardo  f  stammered 
she,  'the  wildness  of  your  appearance  alarms  me.'  '  My  sweet  wife !'  so 
he  called  her  again  with  a  bolder  embrace,  till,  with  soothing  tender- 
ness dissipating  her  bashfulness,  he  won  the  lutest  and  most  secret  prize 
of  love."    Vol.  ii.  p.  76. 

The  contrast  between  this  scene  and  that  in  which  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  bis  course  is  brought  home  to  his  experience 
19  very  striking:— 

"  Leonardo  passed  on  silent  and  deeply  dejected  to  his  garden.  At 
its  little  gate,  he  found  a  poinard  and  a  glass  vial,  which  contained  a 
fermenting,  red  liquor,  betraying  its  poisonous  power.    He  threw  both 
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into  the  brook  that  flowed  by,  crying  out :  *  I  know  you  well  deTfl,  but 
you  have  not  my  soul  yet,  and  shall  not  ffain  it  so  soon.'  He  who  is 
no  longer  happy  was  at  least  so  once,  and  the  tem^^e  of  joyful  reminis- 
cence shines  in  me,  inaccessible  to  your  grasp.  He  entered  the  garden. 
The  pines  appeared  clear  and  bright  in  the  blue  heaven,  the  myrtles 
waved  friendly,  overshadowing  his  way,  and  whilst  he  related  to  these, 
the  former  confidants  of  his  rash  desire,  the  happiness  which  he  had 
since  enjoyed ;  his'  heart  became  prouder  and  more  cheerful.  He  laid 
himself  down  to  rest,  hke  a  wearied,  but  unsubdued  warrior,  in  the  well- 
known  alcove.  About  midnight,  he  was  awakened  by  the  Ught  of  blue 
and  yellow  flames,  and  found  his  garden  on  fire.  Like  dried  staves,  the 
pines  crackled  out  of  the  flame  upwards,  the  myrtles  bowed,  thdr 
withered  twigs  bent  down  towards  the  smoking  sward,  and  the  devil's 
laugh  of  scorn  sounded  in  the  midst  '  I  might  have  expected  it,'  said 
Leonardo,  and  went  out  with  his  guitar  in  his  hand  over  the  live  coals, 
which,  moistened  by  some  tears  from  his  eyes,  hissed  more  clearly,  and 
touched  his  mantle.  '  Only  take  me  some  whither,'  said  he  to  them, 
but  the  devil's  voice  shrieked  out :  *•  not  yet,  my  star !  the  chase  is  a 
delightful  game  to  me.'  Leonardo  halted  under  a  com  tree,  regarding, 
almost  with  indifference,  the  conflagration  of  his  small  possession. — 
•  Love,  honour,  power,'  said  he,  at  last — ^  what  have  I  now  that  he  can 
take  away  from  me  ]'  He  grasped  the  strings  of  his  guitar,  but  its 
sounding  board  started  in  horrid  discord  into  a  thousand  pieces.  '  Yes,' 
said  he, '  thou  also  belongest  to  externals ;  but  now  I  bid  the  enemy  de» 
fiance !' "  p.  97. 

.  Leonardo  stabs  himself  with  a  dagger,  which  the  evil  one  had 
purposely  thrown  in  his  way.  The  body  could  not  be  found,  bat 
only  dark,  black  blood,  which  inspired  every  one  with  horror. 

There  are  scarcely  any  of  these  tales  from  which  we  might 
not  extract  passages  of  great  beauty  and  power.  We  have  al- 
ready given  some  specimens  in  which  a  fine  fancy  is  evidently 
predominant.  We  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  a  picture 
of  a  different  description.  It  is  from  the  story  entitled,  *^  Tbe 
Unknown  Patient"  *'  Der  unbekannte  Kranhe." 

''  In  a  German,  free,  imperial  city,  somewhere  about  three  hundred 
years  ago,  the  following  singular  event  took  place,  which  appears  to  be 
well  worthy  of  being  related. 

*^  The  old,  respectable  and  highly  celebrated  physician,  Mr.  Helfrad, 
sat  before  the  fire  late  one  evening  in  the  harvest,  with  his  spouse,  in 
edifying  discourse.  They  had  sent  the  household  to  bed,  since  supper 
was  over,  and  no  one  liked  to  place  a  restraint  upon  the  two  good  old 
people.  Mr.  Helfrad  had,  that  day,  obtained  the  cosdy  copy  of  a  pious 
book  from  the  convent  of  Maria's  Help,  where  he  had  long  ago  bespoke 
it,  and  could  not  help  reading,  that  same  evening,  a  portion  of  it  to  his 
wife,  for  his  eyes  were  yet  lively  and  fresh  like  those  of  a  man  of  thirty. 
The  whole  heart  of  the  married  couple  was  engaged  in  pure  exultation 
with  the  thoughts  of  the  excellent  writer,  and  more  especially  vnth  some 
fine  verses,  which  were  also  contained  in  the  book;  Coll  of  thankful 
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emotion,  they  discourfled  their  whole  life  over  again,  looked  confidently 
forward  to  the  way  which  yet  lay  before  them,  as  well  as  to  the  course 
of  their  only  son,  who  was  travelling  in  Italy  as  an  ingenious  student  of 
painting;  and  contemplated,  with  inward  confidence,  the  cheerful 
brightness  which  had  beamed  upon  them  in  the  world  from  their  ten-» 
derest  infiuicy,  and,  at  every  year,  was  become  more  glorious  and  expli- 
cit, so  that  it  now  appeared  to  their  eyes  like  a  circle  of  light. 

'*  The  great  clock  from  the  tower  of  the  neighbouring  minster  had 
already  struck  ten ;  the  lights  in  the  houses  of  most  of  the  citizens  were 
already  extinguished,  and  Mr.  Helfrad  still  continued  sitting  in  the  arm 
chair,  with  the  silver-clasped  parchment  volume  on  his  lap,  opposite  his 
Gertrude,  who  let  the  spindle  stand  still,  listening  with  folded  hands  and 
fflittering  eyes,  to  the  discourse  of  her  husband,  and,  occasionally  intro- 
ducing Ivere  and  there,  appropriate  observations.  It  had  already  struck 
the  half  hour,  when  Mr.  Helfrad  looked  up  astonished  and  said  :  '  How 
far  into  the  night  we  have  gone  on  speaking !  it  is  not  good  for  the  eyes 
of  men  to  be  so  much  longer  awake  than  the  sun  !  though  certainly  when 
one  has  been  employed  in  looking  at  the  eternal  sun.'  The  old  man 
raised  himself  from  his  seat,  and  began  to  stir  the  brands  which  yet 
smoked  in  the  stove,  and  repeated  the  proverb : — 

"When  you  find  that  you  succeed, 

Rememtier  to  proceed 

In  good  measure  and  design." 

**  Then  the  great  club  which  hung  by  a  chain  before  the  house  door, 
began  to  thunder  powerfully.  *  I  am  coming  directly !'  said  Mr.  Hel- 
frad through  the  sashes,  and  whilst  he  got  a  light  ready,  he  said  to . 
Grertrude :  ^  Now  it  is  fortunate  that  I  remained  up ;  if  the  patient  be 
dangerously  iU,  the  quarter  of  an  hour  that  I  shall  come  earlier,  will  do 
much  good.'  ^  Would  it  not  be  better'  said  Gertrude,  *  that  you  waked 
some  one  of  the  servants  to  open  the  door  to  them  1  Who  knows  who 
is  out  there  t  Night  is  not  the  friend  of  any  man.'  *•  That  is  the  good 
of  it  to  me,'  said  Helfrad,  laughingly  ;  took  his  old,  respectable  sword 
from  the  wall,  put  into  his  pocket  a  little  box  of  medicines  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  take  with  him,  by  way  of  precaution,  when  he  went  to 
see  the  sick,  threw  on  his  fur  cloak,  put  on  his  black  coif,  and  went  out 
of  the  room  with  the  lantern  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  arms  in  the  right. 
Thereupon,  they  knocked  still  very  wild  and  impatiently,  and  the  master 
«aid,  stepping  down  the  couple  of  steps  which  led  from  the  chamber  to 
the  house-floor.  '  Patience  !  patience !  I  shall  be  with  you  instantly.' 
Gertrude  lighted  him  out  of  the  chamber,  and  stammered  i^fler  him :  '  It 
lies  like  a  heavy  weight  upon  my  heart !  if  you  now  would  but  wake  up 
one  of  the  people  ;  do  it  only  to  please  me,  and  let  me  have  my  own 
way  for  once.'  '  When  my  own  affiurs  are  concerned  child !  I  do  what 
you  wish  with  all  my  heart,'  said  the  okl  man,  shoving  at  the  bolts  of  the 
house  door ;  ^  but  when  professional  business  is  concerned  I  don't  mind 
it  a  tittle.'  As  the  door  opened,  he  again  laid  hold  of  the  lantern,  which, 
while  waiting,  he  had  placed  upon  a  projection  of  the  wall,  drew  a  step 
back,  threw  the  Ught  upon  the  landing,  and  asked,  in  a  friendly  voice, 
*  who  is  waiting  at  the  door  t    In  God's  name  let  him  ^me  in  and  tell 
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me  in  what  waj  I  can  be  useful  to  my  fellow-creatures/  The  autumn 
wind  whistled  shrilly  into  the  open  door,  and  out  of  the  darkness  of  the 
night  there  appeared  a  completely  black  countenanoci  with  a  strange, 
high  cap  upon  its  head  and  a  bright,  yellow  dress,  in  the  circle  described 
by  Mr.  Helfrad's  light.  With  a  loud  cry,  Gertrude  staggered  back  into 
the  room,  and  even  the  old  man  stepped  a  little  back,  and  drew  a  large 
cross  Mrith  his  sword  before  his  entire  person.  After  wbich,  he  supported 
himself  upon  his  arms,  and  spoke  widi  a  firm  voice :  '  In  Grod^s  name» 
declare  what  you  have  to  propose,  and  declare  who  it  is  that  sends  you.* 
The  black  man  might  himself  have  been  frightened  at  the  appearance 
of  the  lofiy,  firm  old  man,  with  his  light  and  sword,  since  he  trembled 
gfeatly,  but  soon  composed  himself  and  said :  *'  Quickly  with  me  to  the 
Three  Crowns  tavern,  mister !  there  my  lord  lies  sick  of  a  dreadful  fever 
which  has  attacked  him  with  such  violence,  that  it  will  snatch  him  off 
in  a  few  hours  if  you  do  not  help  him  !'  •  We'll  see  what  can  be  done,' 
replied  the  physician.  ^  From  God  and  skill  much  is  to  be  hoped  for,* 
and,  at  the  same  instant,  he  blew  upon  his  light  so  as  to  make  it  bum 
clearer,  and  stepped  out  of  the  house,  calhng  back  to  the  tremUing  Grer- 
trude :  *Shut  the  door,  go  to  bed;  however,  let  there  be  a  good  fire 
made  in  the  stove,  and  give  yourself  no  uneasiness,  1  have  the  key  of 
the  house-door  with  me,  and  walk  out  also,  under  the  protection  of 
God.'  '  But  yon  singular  messenger,'  said  he,  turning  to  the  black 
man,  ^  go  before  me  and  step  briskly,  that  we  may  soon  reach  our  des- 
tination.' "  Vol.  iii.  p.  59. 

We  must  take  our  hand  off,  for  we  find  that  we  are  trans- 
gressing all  reasonable  limits.  There  are,  however,  so  many 
charming  passages  in  these  tales,  so  many  interesting  situations, 
such  numerous  and  highly  finished  descriptions  of  natural  scenery, 
such  splendid  exhibitions  of  high- wrought  passion,  that  our  only 
difficulty  has  been  selection,  our  only  care,  to  secure  compres- 
eion.  No  effort  in  the  regions  of  popular  writing  can  be  sup- 
posed beyond  the  power  of  this  author.  He  has  only  to  dismiss 
the  cumbersome  machinery  of  the  marvellous,  and  to  betake 
himself  wholly  to  the  worship  of  nature,  to  command  the  most 
exalted  success.  Why  does  he  not  apply  his  masterly  powers 
to  the  illustration  of  the  manners  of  his  country  ;  a  land  which 
has  such  indisputable  claims  upon  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
of  the  human  race,  and  whose  political  situation  is  now  so 
favourable  to  the  reputation  of  genius,  as  awakening  no  alarm, 
and,  therefore,  causing  no  jealousy.  German  domestic  life  has 
much  in  it  that  is  delightful :  it  is  frank  and  hospitable,  unre- 
strained and  full  of  vivacity,  and  permitting,  within  the  limits  of 
good  taste,  an  exhibition  of  feeling  which  is  almost  banished 
from  other  and  more  artificial  forms  of  European  society.  More« 
over,  the  public  of  Germany  are  a  reading  people ;  highly  cul- 
tivated and  ingenious,  and  capable  of  conferring  the  most  lasting 
popularity  on  a  writer,  who  shall  he  at  once  enamoured  enougli 
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of  the  institutions  of  his  country  to  think  them  worth  pourtray- 
ingy  and  vigorous  enough  to  present  them  in  the  hold  relief 
which  they  so  well  merit.  What  may  not  Ite  expected  from 
such  materials,  clothed  in  a  language,  which  unites  with  the 
copiousness  of  the  Greek,  the  perspicuity  of  the  French,  and 
the  simplicity  and  pathos  of  the  English  ?  We  deem  it  hardly 
to  much  to  say  too  our  author,  not  for  what  he  has  hitherto  done» 
but  for  what  we  are  convinced  he  is  yet  capable  of  achieving, 

*'  Thine  too,  these  golden  keys,  immortal  boy ! 

This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  joy, 

Of  horror  that  and  thrilling  fears, 

Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears.*' 


Art.  III. — 1.  T%e  Report  made  to  h%$  Majesty  by  the  ComtniS' 
sumer$  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Jrractice  of  Chancery. 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  9th  March, 
1826.     London.  1826. 

2.  Considerations  suggested  by  the  Report  made  to  his  Majesty ^ 
under  a  commission  authorizing  the  Commissioners  to  make  cer^ 
tain  inquiries  respecting  the  Court  of  Chancery.  London.  1826. 

The  distinction  between  common  law  and  equity,  has  gene- 
rally been  considereu  a  great  anomaly  in  English  jurisprudence. 
But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a  regular  consequence  of 
a  still  greater  anomaly^-^he  Trial  by  Jury.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken  in  this  notion,  the  Chancery  jurisdiction  instead  of 
behig  regarded  with  an  unfavourable  eye,  should  be  considered 
as  an  essential  auxiliary  to  the  best  part  of  our  system.  Writers 
have  commonly  had  resort  to  Aristotle  for  a  definition  of  equity, 
as  something  ordained  to  temper  and  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the 
law,  where,  by  the  generality  of  its  rules,  it  would,  in  some  par- 
ticular cases,  operate  injustice.  But  this  definition  gives  no 
idea  at  all  of  that  peculiar  jurisdiction  which  is  called  equity 
anoog  us.  It  is  the  business  of  the  courts  of  common  law,  as 
well  as  of  equity,  to  judge  according  to  the  intent,  and  to  except 
from  the  operation  of  the  rule,  those  cases  which  are  not  within 
the  spirit,  although  they  may  laU  within  the  letter  of  the  law. 
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And  so  on  the  other  hand,  equity  as  well  as  common  law,  judges 
by  positive  rules,  which  form  an  artificial  system  altogether 
distmct  from  what  is  called  natural  justice.  But  the  leading 
characteristic  of  the  common  law  is  precision.  The  way  of 
commencing  a  suit,  the  mode  of  procedure,  and  the  character 
of  the  relief  administered,  all  show  the  greatest  anxiety  to  keep 
the  parties  closely  to  the  point.  This  is  strictly  conformable 
to  the  nature  of  jury  trials,  which  are  admirably  calculated  to 
give  satisfaction  when  the  attention  of  the  jury  is  directed  to  the 
evidc^nce,  and  the  evidence  is  kept  within  the  bounds  of  a  definite 
question.  To  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  the  task  of  deter- 
mining between  what  is  true  and  what  is  false  in  the  story  of  the 
parties  and  their  witnesses,  is  admirably  suited ;  but  to  under- 
stand the  rules  of  property,  which  a  complicated  state  of  society 
has  introduced,  requires  study  and  a  peculiar  education.  These 
are,  therefore,  the  province  of  the  judge.  This  distribution  is 
coeval  with  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  history  of  juries — and 
the  experience  of  modern  times  has  suggested  no  alteration  of 
it.  No  reformer  has  ever  proposed  to  take  away  the  judge 
from  the  jury— ^r  to  abolish  the  distinction  which  refers  the 
questions  of  fact  to  the  one,  and  the  questions  of  law  to  the 
other.  The  whole  procedure  of  the  common  law  has  a  reference 
to  the  functions  of  the  jury  ;  every  thing  is  done  to  bring  the 
matter  in  dispute  to  such  a  state,  that  the  jury  may  have  nothing 
more  to  do,  than  to  give  a  precise  answer.  No  law  ever  took 
a  straighter  course,  that  evidence  should  not  be  perplexed,  nor 
juries  inveigled,  than  the  common  law  of  England.  As  on  the 
other  side,  never  law  took  a  more  precise  and  straight  course 
with  juries,  that  they  should  give  a  direct  verdict.* 

The  conclusion  of  the  suit  shows  the  character  of  the  whole. 
The  writ  of  execution  is  the  only  relief  which  the  successful 
party  can  obtain  at  law — ^and  it  is  like  the  verdict  of  the  jury, 
single  and  positive.  So  much  is  to  be  rendered  to  the  success- 
ful party — there  is  no  modification  or  restriction — nothing  con- 
ditional. The  law  has  adjudged  the  property  to  the  demandant, 
or  the  claim  is  reduced  to  a  simple  debt.  If  the  party  fails  to 
obtain  this,  he  fails  altogether.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  society, 
when  personal  property  was  of  small  account,  and  marriage 
settlements  were  unknown,  there  was  little  call  for  any  other 
species  of  relief  in  Courts  of  Justice,  and  the  writs  in  the  register 
applied  well  enough  to  all  the  cases  that  were  likely  to  arise. 
The  supply  was  equal  to  the  demand.  But  in  time,  the  great 
increase  of  personal  property  and  new  modes  of  industry  gave 

*  Bacon— Reading  on  the  Statute  of  Uses— Law  Tracts,  32S, 
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rise  to  cases  that  called  for  a  different  sort  of  relief.  Take  for 
iostanccy  the  case  of  a  partnership— a  large  property  to  be  di- 
vided in  unequal  shares,  great  sums  of  money  to  be  collected, 
and  many  debts  to  be  paid.  Whatever  complaints  one  of  the 
partners  might  have  to  make  against  the  other,  he  could  not  be 
entitled  to  an  execution  at  common  law;  for  he  could  not  show- 
that  any  thing  was  to  be  paid  to  him  till  the  debts  of  the  con- 
cern were  paid,  nor  could  he  show  how  much  was  due,  until  the 
outstanding  debts  were  collected ;  nor  could  he  require  that  the 
aheriff  should  put  him  in  possession  of  the  goods,  because  the 
custody  of  them  belonged  to  the  other  partners  as  much  as  to 
himself.  Neither  was  a  common  law  execution  applicable  to 
the  complaints  of  the  dissatisfied  partner,  for  it  was  a  settlement 
that  he  wanted,  and  the  power  of  compelling  his  associates  to 
unite  with  him  in  doing. a  great  variety  of  acts  to  effect  that 
object*  Again,  ^  relates  to  trusts.  The  trustee  needs  instruc- 
tions! or  the  cestui  que  trusts  disagree  with  him  or  with  one 
another,  as  to  the  mode  of  administering  the  property,  and  ask 
the  directions  of  the  court.  Such  directions  it  is  not  the  province 
of  a  jury  to  give. 

Nor  is  the  simplicity  of  the  course  of  the  common  law  to  be 
referred  merely  to  the  forms  of  actioA  or  system  of  pleadings 
which  prevail  in  those  courts,  but  exists  intrinsically  in  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  themselves,  which  form  the  proper  objects 
of  their  jurisdiction.  Whatever  latitude  of  pleading  may  be 
allowed  in  the  courts  of  common  law,  whether  the  matter  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  court  6y  the  way  of  precise  and  definite  written 
allegations  and  answers,  or  is  tried  under  the  more  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  the  general  issue,  there  is  a  unity  in*  the  sub- 
ject of  a  suit  at  common  law,  which  resolves  itself  into  the  simple 
afiirmation  or  negative  of  the  jury.  If  any  one  will  compare 
the  judgment  in  the  most  complicated  suits  at  Law,  with  the 
decree  in  an  ordinary  cause  in  Equity,  he  will  be  struck  with 
the  difference.  In  the  one,  various  directions  are  given,  inquiries 
are  to  be  made,  accounts  are  to  be  taken,  and  important  acts 
done  by  the  various  parties.  In  the  Court  of  Law,  one  party  is 
merely  to  pay  or  render,  and  the  other  to  receive,  something 
definite. 

If  we  consider  the  important  and  eflUcient  part  which  the 
jury  sustain  in  the  courts  of  Common  Law,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss 
to  account  for  this  difference.  If  the  courts  of  Common  Law 
were,  opened  to  the  subjects  which  require  the  long  and  minute 
decrees  of  a  Court  of  Chancery,  the  jury  would  be  perplexed 
with  duties  for  which  they  are  not  prepared   by  education  or 
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habit.  Id  this  state  of  things  they  would  soon  sink  into  neglect, 
and  with  the  loss  of  their  usefulness,  they  would  lose  their  popu- 
larity, and  be  gradually  abolished. 

We  are  far,  therefore,  from  joining  in  the  reproach  of  usur- 
pation with  which  the  Chancery  has  been  often  assailed.  It  is 
probable  that  the  existence  of  such  a  court,  called  the  Privatmm 
Concilium  or  Concilium  Regis^  and  afterwards  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  is  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  other  courts  of  West- 
minster Hall — the  origin  of  them  all,  as  well  as  of  Parliament 
itself,  being  concealed  in  the  obscurity  of  a  distant  age — although 
the  cases  which  called  for  its  interposition  were  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  the  jurisdiction  little  noticed  in  early  times. 

As  we  consider  the  trial  by  jury  to  be  every  way  inestimable, 
and  particularly  as  connected  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  we  re- 
gard the  Chancery  as  an  admirable  regulation  for  preserring 
that  institution  in  its  usefulness  and  vigour.  But  if  we  are  right 
in  our  speculations  on  this  subject,  the  Chancery  jurisdiction 
should  be  confined  to  those  causes  which,  from  their  nature, 
cannot  conveniently  be  decided  or  settled  by  a  verdict.  The 
notion  of  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  between  Common  Law  and 
Equity,  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  principle  on  which  the 
separation  between  the  two  courts  is  founded. 

The  complaints  against  the  delays  and  expense  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  in  England,  led  in  the  year  1825  to  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry:  a  commission  was  issu^  to  a  number  of  the  most 
distinguished  legal  characters,  with  Lord  ^Idon  at  their  head, 
to  inquire  what  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  Chancery 
practice,  and  whether  any  part  of  the  business  of  that  court 
might  be  usefully  withdrawn  from  it,  and  committed  to  other 
tribunals.  The  majority  of  the  commissioners  made  a  volumi- 
nous report,  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Lord  Redesdale  dissented,  and  is  understood  to  be  the  author  of 
the  Considerations,  &c.  The  nature  of  Chancery  jurisdiction 
is  thus  explained  by  the  commissioners. 

**  The  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  Common  Law  are  simple,  and  gene 
rally  founded  on  certain  writs  of  great  antiquity,  conceived  in  prescribed 
forms.  This  adherence  to  prescribed  forms  has  been  considered  as 
important  to  the  due  administration  of  justice  in  common  cases:  bvt 
in  progress  of  time  cases  arose,  in  which  full  justice  could  not  be  done 
in  the  court  of  Common  Law,  according  to  the  practice  then  prevailing; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  adequate  remedy  in  such  cases, 
resort  was  had  to  the  extraordinary  juhsdictioD  of  the  courts  of  Equity, 
which  alone  had  the  power  of  examining  the  party  on  oath,  and  ther^vf 
acting  throu^  the  medium  of  his  conscience,  and  of  procuring  die  evi- 
dence of  persons  not  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  €0111- 
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■Km  Law,  and  whose  evidence  therefore,  it  was,  in  many  cases,  impos- 
sible to  obtain  without  the  assistance  of  a  court  of  Equity. 

"  The  application  to  this  extraordinary  jurisdiction,  instead  of 
being  in  the  form  of  a  writ  prescribed  by  settled  Law,  seems  always  to 
have  been  in  the  form  of  a  petition  of  the  party  or  parties  aggrieved, 
stating  the  grievance;  the  defect  of  remedy  by  proceedings  in  the  courts 
of  Common  Law,  and  the  remedy  which  it  was  conceived  ought  to  be 
administered.  This  mode  of  proceeding  unavoidably  left  every  com- 
plaining party  to  state  his  case  according  to  the  particular  circumstances, 
always  asserting  that  the  party  was  without  remedy  at  Common  Law. 

"  In  examining  the  provisions  framed  for  the  conduct  of  business 
transacted  in  courts  of  Equity,  it  is  necessary  first  to  consider,  what  are 
the  subjects  usually  brought  under  their  jurisdiction ;  and  how  it  has 
happened  that  such  adequate  remedy  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  courts 
of  Common  Law,  or  more  convenient  remedy  may  be  obtained  in  courts 
of  Equity. 

'*  One  great  source  of  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of 
Equity,  has  been  the  invention  of  new  modes  of  disposing  of  property, 
particularly  in  the  forms  of  trusts,  and  the  ingenuity  of  fraudulent  con- 
trivances, to  which  may  be  added,  the  power  of  disposition  of  all  property 
by  will.  The  vast  increase  of  personal  property  which  may  be  disposed 
of  by  deed  or  will,  or  distributable  according  to  Law  upon  intestacy ;  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  complete  justice  under  the  forms  of  Common  Law 
against  persons  accountable  for  property  of  others,  as  executors  or  ad- 
ministrators ;  or  as  partners  in  trade,  or  as  joint  owners  of  property ; 
or  in  a  vast  variety  of  other  ways  in  which  parties  may  become  so  ac- 
countable ;  the  demand  of  justice  for  the  specific  execution  of  contracts 
of  various  descriptions;  and  the  complications  of  interests  arising  from 
intricate  transactions  for  which  the  course  of  the  Common  Law,  in  its 
simplicity,  can  give  no  adequate  remedy."  p.  9* 

The  alterations  suggested  by  the  Report  are  generally  exceed- 
ingly minute  and  circumstantial.  Little  is  to  be  learned  from 
the  Report  by  us,  for  the  intricate  practice  of  the  English  Chan- 
cery does  not  prevail  here,  and  the  complaints  against  our  court 
are  entirely  of  a  different  kind.  The  following  is  the  boldest 
measure  which  they  seem  inclined  to  venture  on,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Legislature;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  our  judges  made 
no  scruple  of  doing  the  same  thing  and  much  more  by  their  own 
authority : — 

**  A  difficulty  has  sometimes  been  experienced,  amounting  to  a  ^ure 
of  justice,  from  the  contumacy  of  a  party,  who  refuses  to  obey  a  decree 
or  order,  directing  him  to  execute  a  deed  or  other  instrument,  thereby 
depriving  his  adversary  of  the  benefit  which  he  is  entitled  to  derive  from 
the  judgment  of  the  court.  We  propose  that  a  power  shall  be  vested 
in  the  court  which  will  remedy  this  eviL  That  where  a  person  is  in 
prison  for  disobedience  of  an  order  of  the  court,  directing  him  to  exe- 
cute some  deed  or  other  instrument,  there  the  court,  upon  motion  or 
petition,  suf^iorted  by  affidavit  that  such  person,  upon  application  duly 
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made  to  htm,  after  he  had  been  not  lets  than  one  week  in  castodj,  ha« 
again  refused  to  obey  such  order,  shall,  if  it  think  fit,  authorize  one  of 
the  masters  of  the  court  to  execute  such  deed  or  other  instrument,  for 
and  in  the  name  of  such  person."  p.  49-r-prop.  155. 

Our  Court  of  Equity,  without  any  legal  warrant,  has  made  a 
sweeping  regulation  that  the  master  shall  execute  every  deed 
which  the  judgment  of  the  court  requires*  The  convenience  of 
the  practice  is  not  to  be  disputed,  but  the  stretch  of  power  wbicli 
led  to  the  introduction  of  such  a  law,  by  judicial  legislation,  was 
a  pernicious  example — and  the  more  to  be  regretted  in  this 
case,  because  it  is  a  fundamental  maxim  that  Equity  acts  on  the 
person  only ;  and  this  innovation  confounded  £rst  principles, 
and  removed  one  of  the  strongest  barriers  to  unlimited  juris- 
diction. The  Court  of  Chancery  was  like  Aaron's  rod,  that 
swallowed  up  all  the  others.* 

Upon  that  part  of  their  inquiry,  which  related  to  the  question, 
whether  any  of  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  might  not 
be  transferred  to  the  other  courts,  the  Report  is  short  and  unsa- 
tisfactory ;  particularly  so,  considering  the  experience  and  high 
character  for  talent  of  the  authors.  The  only  part  of  the  chan- 
cellor's jurisdiction  they  are  willing  to  abridge,  is  that  of  grant- 
ing a  commission  for  the  examination  of  witnesses  abroad  as 
auxiliary  to  a  court  of  Common  Law.  This  is  a  very  obvious 
suggestion,  for  there  is  no  sort  of  reason  why  a  court  of  Law 
should  not  issue  such  a  commission.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
power  which  calls  for  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  a  Court  of 
Equity  ;  and  this  case  illustrates  the  principle  for  which  we 
contend,  that  wherever  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  possess  the 
means  of  administering  the  remedy,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
ought  not  to  interfere.  For  why  should  there  be  two  tribunals 
to  accomplish  an  object  for  which  one  of  them  is  sufficient  ?  Or 
why  resort  to  an  extraordinary  jurisdiction,  when  the  ordinary 
and  regular  course  of  the  Common  Law  is  capable  of  giving  tfa^ 
same  relief.^  It  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  talents  and 
great  experience  of  the  late  Lord  Chancelloi  and  his  associates, 
if  they  had  examined  this  matter  on  principle  instead  of  con- 
tenting themselves  with  a  superfidal  observation ;  and  had,  by 
a  judicious  classification  of  the  subjects  of  Equity  jurisdiotaon, 
distinguished  those  which  call  for  the  peculiar  powers  of  that 


*|By  an  order  of  Lord  LyDdbarat,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Vice-chancellor, 
dated  April,  182d,  many  of  the  propositions  of  the  Commissioners  have  bees 
adopted  as  rules  of  the  Court  But  no  order  is  made  on  the  above  proposition^ 
and  others  of  the  like  kind,  on  the  ground  that  soch  alterations  can  only  oe  made 
hy  the  LegUlature.    (See  d  RutttlVt  tieporU,) 
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Court,  from  thoae  which  can  be  effectually  managed  in  a  Court 
of  Comirion  Law. 

We  have  already  btated,  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the  trial 
by  jury,  there  were  many  subjects  to  which  it  could  not  apply  ; 
and  these  subjects  formed  the  original  and  early  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  But  the  early  jurisprudence  of  England 
was  necessarily  narrow,  and  was  remarkable  for  a  subtle  and 
technical  way  of  reasoning.  This  was  owing  to  the  character  of 
the  times,  and  the  logic  of  the  schoolmen.  The  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Law,  far  from  extending,  narrowed  their  jurisdiction  still 
more ;  but  the  Chancellors  had  their  minds  enlarged,  and  their 
ideas  of  justice  improved,  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  great 
civilians.  They  gradually  took  possession  of  all  those  cases  in 
which  the  Courts  of  Law  refused  to  interfere,  where  upon  reason 
and  principle,  a  right  was  acknowledged  to  exist,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  the  law  of  the  land  to  forbid  them  from  giving 
redress.  The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  attempted  the  same  thing, 
bat  their  pretensions  were  repelled,  and  their  efforts  to  enlarge 
their  jurisdiction  constantly  put  down  by  prohibitions  from  West- 
minster Hall.  The  high  political  character  of  the  head  of  the 
Coort  of  Chancery,  as  the  prolocutor  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  first  civil  dignitary  in  the  kil^;dom,  saved  the  authority 
of  his  court — although  often  contested  and  long  regarded  with 
jealousy.  It  was  one  good  consequence  of  these  conflicts  that 
the  Chancery  was  taught  to  proceed  with  great  moderation, 
and  a  check  was  put  to  that  latitude  of  discretion,  which,  as  we 
have  seen  in  this  State,  is  the  besetting  sin  of  that  court.  In 
time,  the  decisions  in  Chancery  assumed  the  regularity  of  a  sys- 
tem. It  was  soon  perceived  that  many  of  those  causes  which 
had  been  hitherto  carried  into  the  Court  of  Equity,  might  be 
equally  well  disposed  of  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  which 
now  began  to  take  cognizance  of  them.  This  is  the  foundation 
of  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  exercised  by  those  courts  over  a 
numerous  class  of  subjects.  In  former  times,  the  obligor  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  Chancery  for  relief  against  the  penalty  of  a 
bond.  Afterwards,  a  statute  was  pass^  to  allow  parties  the 
same  benefit  at  Law.  Yet,  so  late  as  the  time  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  this  was  a  subject  of  concurrent  jurisdiction.  For  a  long 
time,  the  only  redress  that  could  be  obtained  on  a  lost  bond  was 
in  Equity.  The  jurisdiction  is  now  concurrent.  Lord  Mans- 
field was  a  judge  of  a  truly  liberal  and  philosophical  way  of  think- 
ing ;  he  saw,  that  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  a  Court  of  Common  Law  from  enforcing  the  principles 
of  Equity,  and  that  it  was  unjust  to  drive  a  suitor  to  the  expense 
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of  a  double  litigation  when  complete  justice  could  be  obtained 
in  a  single  suit. 

Our  judges,  soon  after  the  Revolution,  attempted  something 
of  the  kind,  but  in  the  application  of  the  principle,  they  were 
not  always  successful.  They  allowed  a  defendant,  in  an  action 
on  his  bond,  to  rescind  his  contract,  but  they  unluckily  forgot 
half  the  case  while  they  were  about  it,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  defendant  keeps  the  land  and  the  money  too.  A  mode- 
rate 4.egree  of  reflection  would  have  been  sufficient  to  show  that 
a  Court  of  Law,  in  this  case,  could  not  enforce  the  principles  (^ 
Equity,  because  it  could  not  do  justice  to  both  sides.* 

The  proper  mode  of  regulating  the  boundaries  of  jurisdiction 
between  the  courts,  is  certainly  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature. — 
Something  has  been  done  in  that  way,  but  not  effectually.  The 
act  of  1791,  provides  a  mode  for  obtaining  satisfaction  of  a  mort- 
gage in  some  cases  at  law.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
remedy  should  not  be  general ;  and  even  in  the  cases  to  which 
the  act  applies,  it  still  continues  a  subject  of  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion— but  if  the  Court  of  Law  can  deal  with  the  subject  effec- 
tually, the  jurisdiction  of  Equity  is  merely  superfluous.  Why 
should  a  suit  be  brought  now  on  a  lost  bond,  more  than  on  any 
other,  since  the  remedy,  in  each  case,  is  equally  plain  at  Law  ? 
Contribution  between  sureties  is  still  a  subject  of  concurrent  ju- 
risdiction. There  was  a  good  reason  to  sue  in  Chancery  formerly 
when  an  action  at  law  would  not  lie;  but  with  the  reason  the 
practice  ought  to  cease.  Relief  of  sureties,  where  the  creditor 
has  given  time  to  the  principal,  or  has  varied  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  is  still  considered,  in  this  State,  an  equitable  defence* 
But  the  principle  is  familiar  to  Courts  of  Common  Law,  and  is 
every  day  applied  in  actions  against  insurers  and  parties  to  a 
guaranty.  And  it  certainly  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Le- 
gislature whether  the  jurisdiction  of  Chancery,  in  all  such  cases, 
should  not  be  taken  away. 

It  has  frequently  been  a  subject  of  wonder,  how  in  a  small 
State  like  South-Carolina,  with  comparatively  few  inhabitants, 
and  the  titles  of  property  so  simplified  that  the  business  of  a 
conveyancer,  as  a  separate  profession  is  unknown,  we  should 
have  found  work  for  five  Chancellors.  But,  in  fact,  our  Court 
of  Equity  seldom  is  so  happy  as  to  have  a  proper  Chancery  suit; 
its  chief  business  has  always  been  in  trying  legal  questions.  One 
most  fruitful  source  of  employment  is,  the  practice  of  granting 
injunctions  against  the  sheriff.  There  is  an  execution  against 
A.  and  his  negroes  are  seized ;  some  one  comes  forward  and 

'  Grey  v$,  Handklson.  1  Bay,  p.  278. 
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suggests  that  the  negroes  do  not  belong  to  A.  Upon  which,  an 
injunction  is  granted,  and  the  court  sits  to  try  the  legal  titles  of 
A.  and  B.  to  the  property.  This  is  a  proceeding  perfectly  un- 
known to  the  English  system;*  and  it  is  apparent,  that  in-such 
cases,  the  court  is  trying  an  action  of  trover.  It  is  true  that 
such  injunctions  are  frequently  granted  at  the  application  of 
some  trustee  for  the  wife  or  children  of  A. ;  but  this  makes  no 
difference,  for  the  trustee  is  the  legal  owner,  and  is  perfectly 
free  to  sue  at  law.  The  only  good  reason  for  the  practice  is, 
that  the  sheriff  (in  the  low  country  at  least)  is  generally  a  nuUa 
hana  man,  as  it  is  called ;  the  number  of  unsatisfied  executions 
in  the  hands  of  his  predecessor  against  him,  form  generally  a 
▼ery  strong  recommendation,  and  perhaps  deservedly  so,  to  the 
office.  A  judgment,  in  an  action  of  trover  therefore  against  an 
insolvent,  would  be  but  an  inadequate  measure  of  relief  to  the 
suppliant  and  daily  orator  of  the  Court  of  Equity.  We  are 
happy,  however,  to  see  that  the  Legislature  have  recently,  by 
an  amendment  to  the  proceedings  in  detinue  and  trover — giving 
the  plaintiff  a  right  to  security  for  the  property  itself,  taken  away 
the  chief  ground  for  the  continuance  of  this  practice — ^and  we 
hope  that  an  act  will  soon  be  passed  to  withdraw,  effectually,  all 
cases  of  trover  and  detinue  from  the  Court  of  Equity.  This 
measure  is  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  increased  fa- 
cility of  granting  injunctions,  since  the  commissioners  in  Equity 
have  been  invested  with  that  power. 

The  changes  which  we  have  recommended  would  be  attended 
with  a  great  saving  to  the  suitors,  and  to  the  public.  A  single 
Chancellor  would  be  perfectly  adequate  to  the  business  of  the 
country,  provided  he  were  not  required  to  hold  a  court  in  every 
district,  and  to  try  cases  of  law.  Of  causes  that  properly  belong 
to  his  court,  the  most  numerous  class  by  fhr,  consists  of  suits 
against  executors  and  administrators — and  the  appointment  of 
guardians.  But,  since  the  decision  in  Howard  and  Baldric,  es- 
tablishing the  right  of  the  ordinary  to  appoint  guardians,  it  is 

*  AspUn  made  an  agreement  with  Garstin,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1815,  to 
lease  hb  house  and  furniture  to  him;  and  on  this  a^reemment,  GarsUn  took  pos- 
session. A  judnnent  was  afterwards  recovered  against  Asplin,  and  on  the  23d  of 
November,  1815,  the  sheriff  seized  his  goods  in  Garstin's  possession.  The  Utter 
filed  a  bill  against  the  creditor  and  the  sheriff,  and  moved  for  an  injunction. 

The  Vice  Chancellor. — ^This  is  a  legal  contract  for  a  ready-fumished  honse  and 
land,  and  the  party  has  a  possessory  nght.  If  hb  possession  is  intruded  upon,  he 
Ims  a  remedy  at  law.  The  sheriff  nas  no  right  to  seise.  If  he  does,  it  may  oe  very 
iojorions  to  the  plaintiff,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted ;  but  this  court  cannot  interfere 
where  there  b  a  legal  remedy.  The  right  to  take  in  execution,  is  a  qneston  of  law. 
Injunctions  would  be  applied  for  every  day,  where  executions  were  improperly 
iiined,  if  the  court  were  to  assume  a  jurudicuon  in  such  cases.  There  b  no  mstancc 
of  stopping  a  procee^g  at  law  under  such  circumstances.— (?arWiii  vs.  Atplin, 
1  Mad.  Rep.  151. 
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unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  that  purpose. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  the  exercise  of  this  power,  by  the  ordinary, 
is  attended  with  any  inconvenience,  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  great  saving  to  the  suitors  in  point  of  expense.  It  is  true  the 
ordinaries  are  not  likely  to  make  many  inquiries  into  the  fitness 
of  the  guardian,  nor  the  situation  of  the  infant's  estate  ;  but  the 
practice  is  just  as  loose  in  the  Court  of  Equity,  and  guardians  are 
appointed  there  without  any  inquiry  at  all.  Every  thing  is  taken 
on  the  word  of  the  solicitor,  and  the  only  question  which  the 
judge  asks  is,  whether  the  infant  chooses  the  person  in  court,  and 
whether  that  person  is  willing  ? 

A  great  saving  also  might  be  effected  as  to  the  settlement  and 
distribution  of  estates,  by  referring  those  cases  more  frequently 
to  the  Court  of  Ordinary.  Where  the  estate  is  clear  of  debt, 
and  the  question  is  simp^  respecting  the  executor's  accounts, 
that  court  is  perfectly  competent  to  decide.  The  executor  is 
now  compelled  to  pass  his  accounts  before  the  ordinary,  and 
may  be  cited  before  him  for  that  purpose.  It  would  he  a  whole- 
some regulation  to  require  the  complainant  where  the  suit  is 
merely  for  distribution,  to  cite  the  executor,  in  the  first  place, 
before  the  ordinary ;  and  to  allege  in  his  bill,  specifically,  the 
errors  in  the  accounts,  admitted  by  the  ordinary,  against  which 
.  he  excepts  ;  or  to  show  that  the  defendant  has  refused  to  obey 
the  citation,  or  to  comply  with  the  ordinary's  decree. 

The  objections  to  our  late  Chancery  system,  as  cumbersome 
and  .expensive,  have  induced  some  persons  to  recommend  the 
delegation  of  Chancery  jurisdiction  tothe  Common  Law  judges. 
But  this,  we  apprehend,  would  soon  merge  the  Common  Law  in 
Equity,  and  Equity  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  To  fill  the 
State  with  Chancellors,  is  a  sure  way  to  render  the  law  vague  and 
uncertain.  From  the  very  structure  of  the  couit,  much  depends 
in  Equity  on  the  discretion  of  the  judge — and  from  the  nature 
of  Equity,  as  embodied  in  the  artificial  and  elaborate  system 
which  we  have  adopted,  it  requires  a  highly  gifted  mind,  with 
long  habits  of  study  and  experience,  to  administer  the  jurisdic- 
tion with  ability.  Suits  in  Equity  are  not  always  carried  on  by 
a  plaintiff  and  defendant  really  opposed  to  one  another,  as  in 
actions  at  Law.  Infants  and  persons  not  m^tim,are  very  often 
parties  on  the  record,  and  often  in  the  management  of  trusts, 
there  are  creditors  and  others  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  who  are  represented  by  executors  or  trustees,  hav- 
ing an  interest  or  feeling  in  opposition  to  them.  Much  is  done 
by  interlocutory  and  occasional  orders,  which  are  not  the  subject 
of  appeal.  It  is  often  the  interest  of  those  before  the  court,  to 
get  the  judge  to  relax  some  rule  of  the  court,  or  otherwise  to 
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iDterfere  in  a  case  of  doubtful  propriety.  Among  a  variety  of 
Chancellorsi  some  one  will  generally  be  found  to  grant  what  is 
wished  in  such  cases,  and  they  will  all  be  tried  until  one  is  found 
who  will  do  so.  Then  the  precedent  is  quoted  to  the  next,  and 
the  argumetUum  ad  verecundiam  is  brought  in  aid  of  other  ques- 
tionable grounds  of  judgment.  At  length  it  becomes  uncertain 
whether  there  is  any  rule  at  all. 

The  rules  of  that  part  of  our  law  which  is  called  Equity,  ad- 
mit of  many  distinctions  and  abound  in  exceptions :  those  of  the 
Common  Law  are  general  and  positive.  Thus  the  Common 
Law  is  said  to  be  strict,  and  Equity  flexible.  This  is  the  true 
reason  why  so  much  depends  in  Equity  on  the  discretion  of  the 
judge.  But  this  discretion  ought  not  to  be  arbitrary,  although 
the  rules  by  which  it  is  bounded  are  necessarily  less  definite  than 
those  of  the  Common  Law.  But  however  wide  the  discretion 
may  be,  which  the  rules  of  the  court  allow,  there  will  always  be 
cases  of  compassion  in  which  the  judge  is  tempted  to  go  beyond 
the  rule;  and,  in  those  cases  where  the  parties  are  not  adver- 
sary as  we  have  before  explained,  the  facility  of  trespassing  on 
the  rule  is  very  great.  Some  judges  will  appoint  the  husband 
a  trustee  for  the  wife ;  which  is  one  way  of  breaking  the  trust, 
and  spending  the  children's  fortune.  While  men  are  at  their 
ease  they  are  always  desirous  of  treating  the  estate  of  the  wife 
and  children  as  if  it  were  their  own ;  and  when  they  are  pressed 
by  creditors,  they  are  anxious  to  show  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
them  at  all.  An  easy  judge  will  lend  his  aid  to  spend  it,  and 
another  to  get  it  back  again.  If  the  Common  Law  judges  are 
confined  to  their  proper  jurisdiction,  the  rules  of  Law  will  b^ 
strictly  applied :  and  if  the  Chancery  jurisdiction  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  single  judge,  the  discretion  of  the  court  will  be  kept 
within  bounds  by  his  own  consistency.     But  the  union  of  the 

E>wers  of  both  courts,  would  lead,  insensibly,  to  the  blending  of 
aw  and  Equity,  which  would  relax  the  rules  of  law,  and  increase 
the  discretion  of  the  judge:  and  the  number  of  Chancellors, 
each  ruling  according  to  the  bent  of  his  private  way  of  think- 
ing, would  render  that  discretion  vague  and  arbitrary.  On 
the  jury,  any  change  which  increases  the  discretion  of  the  judge 
must  operate  injuriously.  They  must  either  assume  a  corres- 
ponding license  of  discretion  to  keep  pace  with  the  bench,  or 
they  must  accommodate  their  verdict  to  the  opinions  or  caprice 
of  the  judge ;  and  in  either  case,  it  appears  to  us  their  office 
might  as  well  be  abolished.  Indeed,  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
would  be  likely  soon  to  become  a  mere  form  :  for  if  it  did  not 
conform  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  it  would  be  brought  to  the 
VOL.  III. — 2iO.  5.  10 
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standard  by  an  injunction.  On  the  law  of  evidence,  the  effect 
would  be  equally  disastrous.  Every  one  knows  that  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  the  same  pains  are  not  taken  which  the 
Courts  of  Law  employ  to  exclude  improper  evidence,  because 
it  is  supposed  that  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  that  the  judge 
will  not  be  biassed  in  forming  his  judgment  by  illegal  testi- 
mony. The  habit  of  receiving  it,  however,  will  gradually 
extend  to  all  cases,  and  affect  not  only  questions  of  proper- 
ty, but  also  those  of  life  and  liberty.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
a  great  judge*  that  if  the  jurisdiction  of  Law  and  Equity  had 
been  committed  to  the  same  court,  the  Common  Law  would 
bave  sunk  long  ago.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
trial  by  jury  is  the  real  cause  of  the  distinction  between  Courts  of 
Common  Law  and  Courts  of  Equity,  and  if  the  original  separa- 
tion of  those  jurisdictions  was  founded  on  a  solid  and  substantial 
reason,  they  ought  still  to  be  kept  distinct.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  the  limits  of  Chancery  jurisdiction  should  be  settled  on 
principle,  and  strictly  confined  to  those  cases  to  which  the  course 
of  the  Common  Law,  and  the  trial  by  jury  do  not  apply.  To 
preserve  the  trial  by  jury  in  its  purity,  the  jurisdictions  of  Com- 
mon Law  and  Equity  should  be  committed  to  separate  courts : 
and  to  secure  the  respectability  of  the  Chancery,  and  prevent 
that  court  from  running  wild,  a  single  person  will  administer  the 
jurisdiction  better  than  a  greater  number,  subject  of  course  to 
the  supervision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  as  it  exists  at  present. 

Lord  Redesdale  has  taken  a  different  view  of  the  subject  from 
the  other  commissioners :  he  points  out,  with  great  force  and 
acuteness,  many  inconsistences  in  the  proposed  regulations,  he 
thinks  the  commissioners  have  began  at  the  wrong  end— -and 
condemns  the  whole  of  their  scheme  of  reform.as  inadequate  and 
superficial.  We  are  very  much  inclined  to  agree  with  him — 
non  tali  auxilio — serious  and  inveterate  disorders  are  not  to  be 
cured  by  such  skin-deep  applications.  His  account  of  the  old 
and  the  new  practice  is  highly  interesting.  In  former  times,  the 
business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  done  by  the  clerks,  seventy- 
two  in  number,  who  were  the  only  attorneys  of  the  court. 

**  The  whole  business  was  transacted  in  one  office,  in  which,  each 
six-clerk  had  his  separate  apartment,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  his 
business,  and  each  of  his  ten  sworn  clerks,  and  two  waiting  clerks  had 
a  seat  in  the  public  office  in  which  the  business  entrusted  by  the  suiters 
to  their  care,  was  transacted.  The  office  was  near  the  residence  and 
office  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  had  a  general  superintendence 
over  the  six  clerks  and  their  under  clerks ;  and  the  offices  of  the  sev««l 
Masters  in  Chancery,  and  of  the  several  other  officers  connected  with 

*  Lord  Hardwicke. 
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the  Chancery,  were  all  established  nearly  on  the  same  spot ;  so  that  the 
whole  business  was  conducted  within  a  space  ofground  of  small  extent, 
and  the  communication  of  every  office  of  the  C^urt  of  Chancery  with 
•very  other  office,  was  short  and  easy."  p.  42. 

The  establishment  of  the  Court  remained  on  this  footing  for 
a  long  time,  b^t  the  attorneys  at  law  gradually  got  an  entrance 
into  the  court  as  practitioners.  At  first  they  transacted  the 
business  between  their  clients  and  the  Chancery  clerks,  and  di- 
vided the  fees ;  but  in  1729,  they  were  admitted  into  the  court  as 
sworn  solicitors,  and  soon  monopolized  all  the  practice ;  from  that 
time  the  clerks  in  chancery  lost  their  importance,  and  they  have 
dwindled  from  seventy-two  to  eighteen*  But  the  solicitors  have 
become  a  very  powerful  body  of  men,  and  transact  every  kind 
of  professional  business,  not  confined  as  the  clerks  were  to  a 
single  court.  The  acccount  of  the  way  in  which  they  get  through 
their  business  is  curious. 

**  They  delegate  their  duties  in  their  practice  in  the  courts  of  Common 
Law,  in  a  great  degree,  to  persons  called  special  pleaders ;  and  their 
business  in  equity  to  persons  called  equity  draughtsmen:  whilst  in 
matters  of  practice,  they  generally  resort  to  the  more  immediate  officers 
of  the  several  conrti.  In  another  part  of  their  business  they  are  assisted 
by  persons  called  conveyancers,  by  whom  not  only  all  deeds  supposed 
to  have  been  prepared  in  a  solicitor's  office  are  generally  drawn,  but 
even  the  preparatory  business  which  may  enable  a  conveyancer  to  draw 
a  deed,  is  often  his  work,  and  not  the  work  of  the  solicitor. 

*'  Some  soUcitors  do  still  diligently  give  their  personal  attention  to 
their  business  in  Courts  of  Equity  ;  but  others  generally  leave  it  to  bi» 
transacted  by  clerks,  and  sometimes  by  ignorant  clerks. 

*'  It  is  evident  that  this  mode  of  conducting  business  by  delegation, 
may  ultimately  lead  to  a  general  want  of  that  knowledge  of  their  busi- 
ness, which  sdicitors  ought  to  possess ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  know- 
'  ledge  required  to  enable  any  man  to  conduct  the  business  of  a  solicitor, 
will,  finally,  only  be  the  knowledge,  to  which  of  his  several  assistants 
he  ought  to  resort  for  the  purpose  of  having  his  business  done  for  him. 

**  Ekit  even  this  limited  degree  of  knowledge  is  sometimes  delegated 
to  another  description  of  persons,  called  managing  clerks ;  who  are  the 
leal  workers  of  all  the  under  parts  of  the  business.  Under  these  again 
are  other  clerks— often  mere  boys-^who  are  daily  sent  about  with  a 
paper  containing  written  directions,  to  go  with  that  paper  to  the  several 
places  therein  specified,  to  ask  the  several  questions  therein  proposed, 
ond  take  down  the  answers  in  writing ;  and  if  an  attendance  on  a 
Master  in  Chancery  should  be  part  of  the  business  to  be  done,  the  boy  is 
furnished  with  a  bundle  of  papers,  of  the  contents  of  which  he  knows 
nothing,'  and  he  is  ordered  to  attend  the  master,  not  with  the  expectation 
of  any  benefit  to  his  cUent,  but  merely  to  warrant  a  charge  for  that  a^ 
tsodanoe  in  a  bill  of  costs.'*  p.  4j5. 
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"  For  rarious  purposes,  and  porticularlj  when  a  cause  is  brought  to 
a  hearing  io  a  court  of  equity,  a  duty  deyolves  on  the  solicitors  em* 
I^ojed  on  both  sides  to  abbreviate  the  pleadings,  and  the  depositiops  of 
witnesses,  if  there  should  be  any.  This  business  ^as  formerly  done  by 
the  solicitor  himself,  or'hy  an  experienced  clerk,  whose  work  was  cor- 
rected by  the  solicitor.  It  is  now  usually  delegated  to  a  stationer,  who 
often  delegates  it  again  to  his  boy.  What  is  called  a  ^frief^  i8»  there- 
fore, no  longer  a  brief.    It  is  a  mere  transcript."  p.  51. 

It  is  to  the  solicitors  then,  that  his  lordship  attributes  the 
delay  and  embarrassment  of  the  courts.  They  have  too  many 
irons  in  the  fire,  and  have  got  above  their  business.  We  are 
by  no  means  sure  that  these  observations  are  entirely  inappli- 
cable to  our  own  judicial  proceedings.  Our  lawyers  practise  in 
every  court  to  which  they  can  get  admittance,  and  are  engaged 
in  all  kinds  of  professional  business.  In  Charleston,  the  evil 
from  this  cause,  has  become  very  great.  The  lawyers  cannot 
attend,  or  take  the  time  to  procure  the  witnesses  when  the 
cause  is  called,  and  the  case  is  continued  from  one  term  to 
another ;  so  that  after  a  session  of  six  weeks,  the  judge  has 
transacted  uery  little  business,  except  hearing  motions  for  con- 
tinuance. Mutual  indulgence,  negligence  and  forgetfulness  are 
the  necessary  consequence,  so  that  even  cases  at  Common  Law, 
are  often  four  or  five  years  on  the  docket. 

If  the  following  remarks  be  thought  to  savour  somewhat  of 
the  luudatur  iemporis  artij  it  must  yet  be  admitted  that  they 
contain  a  great  deal  of  truth : — 

'*  Redundancy  is  the  vice  of  the  age,  and  it  appears  in  every  thing. 
Perhaps,  it  is  no  where  more  striking,  than  in  the  length  of  modern 
reports.  What  Peere  Williams  would  have  comprised  in  a  single  page, 
in  a  modern  report  may  occupy  half  a  volume.  The  length,  indeed,  of 
modem  reports,  is  a  serious  evil,  and  a  great  obstruction  in  the  despatch 
of  business.  A  case  in  Peere  Williams  may  be  read  in  five  minutes, 
and  its  import  perfectly  comprehended :  it  may  take  as  many  hours  to 
read  over  a  modern  report,  and  in  the  mass  of  matter,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  discover  the  import  of  the  whole.  In  citing  a  modern  case  at  the 
bar,  the  counsel  can  scarcely  avoid  adopting  something  of  the  prolixity 
of  the  reporter;  and  if  in  curtailing,  he  omits  what  his  adversary  may 
think  or  choose  to  think  important,  the  court  may  be  compelled  to  hear 
a  re-statement  of  the  same  long  case.  The  prolixity  complained  of,  is 
not  attributable  only  to  those  subjects  already  noticed :  it  is  to  be  feond 
every  where — ^in  Parhament  as  well  as  in  Courts  of  Justice.  Alnaost 
everj  modem  act  of  Parliament  is  an  example,  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered,  that  six  days  were  occupied  by  a  celebrated  orator  in  opening 
one  article  of  an  impeachment.'*  p.  65. 

We  recommend  these  remarks  to  our  new  feporter^  Mr. 
Peters,  who  prints  from  the  counsel's  brief  every  thing,  with 
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long  letters  and  all  sorts  of  evidence,  without  any  bearing  on 
the  decision,  and  then  gives  the  whole  story  over  again  in  the 
judge's  opinion.  He  is  not  so  bad,  however,  as  Wl^aton,  who 
when  the  crop  of  cases  happened  to  be  short,  was  accustomed  to 
eke  out  the  volume,  by  long  extracts  from  other  works,  or  even 
from  his  own  common-place  book. 


Art.  rV. — The  Life  of  Eroimus;  with  Historical  Remarki  o» 
the  Hate  of  lAieratarey  between  the  tenth  and  rixteenih  centu^ 
ties.  ByCHARLEsBuTLER,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  London. 
8vo.  John  Murray.  1825. 

There  is  no  portion  of  histcny  more  rich  in  important  events, 
or  which  more  immediately  strikes  the  mind  as  having  pro- 
duced definite  and  lasting  effects  on  the  world,  than  that  of  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  illustrious  monarchs 
that  swayed  the  sceptre — the  d'lstinguished  pontiff  that  held  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter — the  storms  that  severed  the  Christian  world 
into  Romanist  and  Reformer,  all  combine  to  give  interest  to  the 
period.  Learning,  the  fine  arts  and  the  elegancies  of  life, 
which  had  before  been  the  almost  exclusive  property  of  Italy, 
DOW  began  to  develope  themselves  beyond  the  Alps  in  abun- 
dance and  maturity ;  and  the  newly  discovered  art  of  printing, 
while  it  rendered  common  the  relics  of  ancient  lore,  teem^ 
with  a  modern  literature  which  evinced  from  its  taste  and  ele- 
gance, that  the  dawn  of  civilization  was  complete.  Yet  far  the 
greatest  number  of  authors  of  that  time,  on  account  of  the  tem- 
porary or  local  interest  of  their  works,  or  an  overstretched 
imitation  of  the  ancients,  totally  destructive  of  originality  and 
force,  have  nearly  sunk  into  oblivion.  Bembo,  Sadoleti,  San- 
nazaro,  Sebastian  Brand,  Paulus  ^milius,  &c.  are  known  but 
to  a  few  scholars,  who  have  given  their  works  a  very  cursory 
inspection.  Erasmus  alone  is  immediately  remembered  as  one 
completely  identified  with  his  age,  while  bis  #riting8  exhibit  a 
wisdom,  raciness  and  genuine  humour,  still  in  accordance  with 
the  manner  of  thinking  of  our  day.  His  labours  in  the  cause  of 
learning  recur  to  the  scholar — his  exertions  for  Christianity  to 
the  theologian,  and  his  lighter  effusions  still  please  the  mere 
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general  reader.  Indeed,  a  book  cannot  be  written  on  that  period 
without  bringing  to  view  the  extensive  influence  he  exerted,  or 
without  quoting  some  sensible  remark,  some  shrewd  observation, 
or  humourous  saying  of  that  eternal  glory  of  Holland.  His 
name  is  much  less  known  in  England  than  on  the  Continent, 
where  bis  works,  especially  some  of  his  minor  productions,  either 
in  the  original  or  in  translation,  form  a  necessary  part  of  the 
permanent  standard  literaturor 

We  shall  give  a  short  sketch  of  his  life  after  our  own  fashion, 
and  then  take  notice  of  Mr.  Butler  and  some  of  his  other  bi- 
ographers. 

Desiderius  Erasmus  was  born  at  Rotterdam,  the  tenth  of 
October,  1467,  or  thereabouts,  as  he  himself  never  knew  the 
precise  period.  He  was  the  love-begotten  progeny  of  a  young 
man  of  respectable  family  of  Gouda,  and  Margaret,  a  physician's 
daughter  of  Zevenbergen.*  His  real  name  is  said  to  have  been 
Gerardas  Gerardi,t  which  means  in  the  German  language 
amiabk.  *'  Following  the  fashion  of  learned  men  of  those  times, 
who  affected  to  give  their  names  a  Latin  or  Greek  turn,  he 
called  himself  Desiderius,  which,  in  Latin,  and  Erasmus,  which 
in  Greek,  has  the  same  signification.''!  It  is  true  that  his 
mother  ^'had  loved,  and  was  a  woman,"  but  this  instance  ex- 
cepted, her  conduct  appears  to  have  been  irreproachable ;  and 
it  is  evident  from  the  history  of  the  circumstances,  that  the  per- 
verseness  of  their  parents  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  aberration 
of  two  amiable  and  well-disposed  lovers.  The  father  some- 
time after  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  state,  yet  continued  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  Margaret  and  her  offspring. 

At  the  age  of  four  years,  he  was  put  to  school,  probably  at 
Utrecht,^  where,  by  his  own  account,  he  made  little  progress, 
and,  according  to  some  authors,  was  long  held  up  in  Holland 
as  a  shining  example  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  fagging.  Bayle 
suggests  that  the  dullness  attributed  t%  him,  if  any,  was  in 
music,  a  study  then  of  great  importance ;  yet  even  in  this  he 
must  have  been  a  towardly  boy,  as  he  was  soon  engaged  as  a 
singer  in  the  cathedral  of  Utrecht. 

In  his  ninth  year  he  went  to  the  school  at  Deventer,  where 
his  mother  attended  him  to  take  care  of  his  tender  ^e.     This 

*  CompeDd.  VHsb.  t  Saxios,  Onomasticon  Uterarium,  3. 14. 

i  Jortin's  Life  of  Ereflmus,  1.  3.    Fabriciiu  sa^s  "  Erasmus  prius  patrio  more 
Gerardua  Gerardi  F.  postea  e  Gerardo  (a  Germaoico  Gt«r,  avidus,  et  Ar^,  nature) 
Detiderim  e  Gerardi  filio  Ertumm  fuH  appellatus."    Owen  thus  derivee  it, 
Qusritnr  unde  tibi  sit  nomen  Erasmus?  Erat  nmt, 
8i  mm  mu$  ego,  te  judice  mmmtu  ero. 

[Jo.  Alb.  Ftibricim  Sylhge.  Ojnm,  983. 
4  io.  Herold.  Declamatio  Oper.  Ertsmi.  8. 637, 
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institution,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  considered  as  the  Atbe- 
namra  of  Belgium,  and  still  maintained  a  high  reputation,  not- 
withstanding the  increased  light  of  the  succeeding  age.  His 
genius  here  began  soon  to  develope  itself,  and  to  attract  atten- 
tion. "  He  acquired,  with  facility,  whatever  was  taught,  and 
retained  it  faithfully.*  As  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  his  memory, 
it  is  stated  that  he  could  repeat  every  word  of  Terence  and 
Horace.f  One  of  his  teachers,  John  Swinthein,  was  so  delighted 
with  him,  that  kissing  him,  he  declared  that  he  would  attain  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  erudition.  The  celebrated  Rudolph  Agri- 
cola,  who  may  be  said  to  ha?e  introduced  the  muses  into  Ger- 
many, coming  into  the  school  during  an  examination  of  the 
themes  of  the  boys,  perused  that  of  Erasmus,  then  in  his  twelfth 
year ;  he  was  surprised  at  the  invention  and  the  various  beauties 
which  it  displayed,  and  after  complimenting  Erasmus,  told  him 
that  with  perseverance  he  would  make  a  great  man.f  In  many 
places,  Erasmus  speaks  of  the  encouragement  he  derived  from 
those  praises. 

Among  his  works  are  preserved  some  Latin  verses,  written 
by  him  at  Deventer,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  which  are  very  cre- 
ditable, but  like  most  grammar-school  poetry,  have  probably 
the  finishing  touch  of  the  master.  Whilst  at  this  school  he  re- 
ceived something  not  quite  as  pleasant  as  the  praises  before 
mentioned,  but  quite  as  durable  in  a  school-boy's  memory — va- 
rious substantial  and  fundamental  applications  of  the  birch,  to 
which  he  often  bitterly  alludes,^  *'  alas,"  exclaims  the  worthy 
Fuller,  speaking  on  that  subject  ''many  a  school-master"  better 
answereth  the  name  *ai^o7si€ijf  than  ^ar^ayoj/o^,  rather  tearing  his 
scholars'  flesh  with  whipping  than  giving  them  good  education. 
No  wonder  if  his  scholars  hate  the  muses,  being  presented  unto 
them  in  the  shapes  of  fiends  and  furies."|| 

Losing  both  his  parents  while  at  Deventer,  he  was  left  in  the 
bands  of  faithless  guardiani,  who  first  dissipated  his  fortune,  and 
then  wished  to  force  him  to  become  religious ,  to  escape  a  just  re- 
tribution for  their  own  want  of  religion.  But  even  at  that  early 
age,  thinking  there  was  ''  more  warmth  than  piety  in  a  cowl," 
he  resisted  manfully  the  idea  of  entering  a  monastery.  After 
using  many  persuasions,  one  of  his  guardians  said  to  him  in  a 
rage,  "you  are  a  rascal  (ndmh)  devoid  of  the  good  spirit;  I 
renounce  my  guardianship ;  see  how  you  will  support  yourself." 
Even  these  threats  could  not  force  him  to  adopt  a  vocation  so 
repugnant  to  his  feelings.    In  the  meanwhile,  on  a  visit  to  the 

*  Beatus  Rhenanus,  Vita  Erasmi.  t  Ibid. 

X  Bayle  Diet.  Erasme.  %  EaeomiuBi  Morie,  Ac. 

I  Holy  and  profane  state. 
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monastery  of  Steyne,  he  eDcountered  one  of  his  former  oompaa- 
ioDS  at  Deventer,  a  certain  Cornelius,  who  depicted  to  him  b 
glowing  colours,  the  tranquillity,  the  repose,  the  abundance  of 
books,  the  angelic  society  of  the  place,  until  Erasmus,  between 
persuasion  and  force,  aided  by  sickness,  entered  as  a  novice, 
probably  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  in  regular  time  was  pro- 
fessed** He  often,  in  after  life,  complained  bitterly  of  the  arts 
employed  to  inveigle  him  into  the  monastery,  and  to  retain  him* 
They  told  him,  particularly,  the  horrible  fate  of  the  various  re- 
probates who  had  returned  to  the  world  after  commencing  the 
noviciate — some  died  of  dreadful  disorders — many  were  thun- 
derstruck—others, snake^bitten.t 

He  was  fortunate  in  contracting,  in  the  monastery,  a  friend- 
ship with  William  Herman  of  Gouda,  a  studious  young  man  of 
talents  and  attainments.  The  time  spent  by  their  companions, 
in  joking,  sleeping  and  eating,  was,  by  Erasmus  and  his  friend, 
devoted  to  the  best  Roman  authors  and  to  Latin  composition-t 
His  poems,  written. at  this  period,  exhibit  facility  and  consider- 
able poetic  talent,  though  he  never  valued  himself  as  a  poet. 
His  letters  also  evinced  that  he  had  attained  that  purity  of  style 
80  uncommon  out  of  Italy,  that  ease  and  pleasantness  that  after- 
wards acquired  him  such  an  elevated  rank  among  epistolary 
authors* 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  his  first  letters  at  Steyne,  be 
speaks  highly  in  favor  of  the  '^  elegancies  of  the  Latin  language," 
by  Lorenzo  Valla,  and  enters  warmly  into  his  defence  againrt 
the  attacks  of  Poggio  Bracciolini.<^  Later  in  life,  (1505)  he  pub- 
lished Valla's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  and  we  think 
it  not  improbable,  that  Erasmus,  even  then,  might  have  been 
awakened  to  religious  research  by  the  works  of  this  author.  Valla 
denied  the  validity  of  Constantino's  donation,  the  letter  of  Abo- 
garus  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  received  opinion  that  each  of  the 
articles  of  the  Apostles'  creed  was  composed  separately  by  every 
one  of  the  Apostles ;  he  had  also  severely  attacked  the  immo- 
ralities of  the  cIcA'gy.  For  his  boldness,  he  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  Rome  to  Naples,  where  he  was  protected  by  king  Alphonso ; 
but,  if  reports  be  true,  even  there,  though  he  escaped  the  fires  of 
the  Inquisition,  he  had  to  compound  for  a  severe  scourging  in  the 
convent  of  the  Jacobins.     The  cause  of  letters  also  received 

*  Compend.  Vit».  t  Erasmi  Opera.  Tom.  jii.  p.  183a  Epist  44S.  App. 

t  Beat.  Rhenaniis,  Vita  EraBini.— Besides  his  poems,  thb  William  Herman  wma 
the  author  of  an  Explanation  of  the  Mass— Aabertus  Miraeus,  Auctuaram  dp  Script. 
Eccles.  131,  and  a  Histoiy  of  the  War  of  Holland  and  Gnelderiand— Fabricivs, 
Bibl.  Med.  et  Infim.  Latin.  3.  147 

i  Opera  Erasmi.  Tom.  iil  p.  2.  Epist.  1>2,  p.  1793.  Epist.  407  to  420. 
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material  benefit  from  Valla,  who  pointed  out  the  beauties  of  the 
Latin  lanf  uage,  and  exposed  many  of  the  barbarous  locutions 
of  the  age.** 

Le  Clere  tells  a  story^  on  what  authority  we  know  not,  which 
shows,  that  all  the  time  of  Erasmus  was  not  employed  in  gather^ 
ing  the  fruits  of  knowledge,  unless  the  trees  of  Steyne  had  been 
transplanted  from  Eden  into  the  garden  of  the  monastery.  There 
was  a  certain  pear-tree  that  bore  fruit  so  exceedingly  fair  to  the 
eye  and  savoury  to  the  taste,  that  the  Prior  reserved  it  for  the 
especial  gratification  and  comfort  of  his  own  palate.  Now  Eras- 
mus perfectly  coincided  in  opinion  with  the  worthy  father,  and 
to  prevent  a  monopoly,  visited  the  tree  several  mornings  be- 
times. Perceiving  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  fruit,  the  supe- 
rior placed  himself  very  early  at  the  window  of  his  cell  to  detect 
the  offender  ;  he  did  not  watch  in  vain  ;  for  he  espied  through 
the  dubious  Ught  of  the  dawn,  a  monk  gathering  the  precious 
harvest  with  an  activity  and  despatch  that  showed  a  master- 
workman.  As  he  could  not  distinctly  see  the  personage,  he 
thought  it  best  to  wait  for  broader  day — meanwhile  Erasmus 
4ieard  some  noise  in  the  Prior's  cell,  and  fearing  discovery, 
slipped  down  the  tree  and  made  off  for  his  own  apartment,  limp- 
ing all  the  way.  The  good  father  now  thought  himself  sure  of 
the  graceless  culprit,  for  there  was  a  lame  monk  in  the  monas- 
tery :  he  accordingly  assembled  the  whole  fraternity,  and  after 
a  harangue,  replete  with  unction,  on  the  important  duty  of  ca- 
nonical obedience,  he  called  forlh  the  limping  brother,  and 
rebuked  bim  sharply  for  his  utter  want  of  godliness  in  purloin- 
ing the  pears  of  his  spiritual  father.  In  vain  did  the  astounded 
monk  earnestly  protest  his  innocence ;  he  was  condemned  to  a 
heavy  penitence  for  the  combined  crimes  of  gluttony,  theft  and 
falsehood.!  Erasmus  was  all  his  life  fond  of  fun,  but  this  anec- 
dote is  so  inconsistent  with  his  perfect  kindness  and  justice,  that 
we  very  much  question  its  authenticity. 

A  monastic  life  was  little  to  the  taste  of  Erasmus.  The  num- 
berless ceremonies^  fastings,  interruptions  of  sleep,  want  of  time 
for  study,  and  ill  health,  combined  to  render  his  residence  disa- 
greeable. To  this  we  may  add,  the  want  of  a  Catholic  stomach, 
for  even  the  smell  of  fish  revolted  his  olfactories.| 

Henry  de  Bergues,  Bishop  of  Cambray,  contemplating  a  visit 
to  Rome  in  search  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  desired  a  learned  secre- 
tary, and  hearing  of  the  talents  and  ready  pen  of  Erasmus,  em- 

*  Bnicker.  Hist  Crit.  Phil.  Tom.  iv.  part  1.  32.^Fabriciiis.  Bibl.  Med.  et  lufim. 
Lat.  Valla, 
t  Blblioth.  Univ.  7.  140.  t  Erasm.  Oper.  Tom.  iiL  p.  1827   Epist.  442. 

VOL.  III. — NO.  5.  11 
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ployed  him  in  that  capacity,  having  6r8t  obtained  his  discharge 
from  the  monastery.  The  companion  of  Erasmus'  studies, 
William  of  Gouda,  was  much  afflicted  at  their  separation,  and 
addressed  him  in  an  ode,  which  begins  ^ 

**At  nunc  sors  nos  divellit,  tibi  quod  bene  vertat, 

Sors  peracerba  mihi 
Me  sine  solus  abis,  tu  Rheni  frigora  et  Alpeis 

Me  sine  solus  abis. 
Italiam,  Italiam  Istus  penetrabis  amenam.'^ 

The  journey  did  not  take  place,  for  the  bi&hop  was  hi  ivant  of 
money ,t  and  knew  that  it  was  useless  "to  fish  without  a  goMeii 
hook."^   He,  however,  retained  his  new  secretary  with  him. 

The  bishop  treated  Erasmus  with  much  kindness,  and  sent 
him  to  Paris  (1494  or  '95)  to  finish  his  theological  studies,  with 
the  promise  of  a  pension,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  seldom 
if  ever  paid.  He  resided  in  the  college  ~of  Montague,  where 
he  soon  fell  sick  from  the  putrid  eggs,  and  the  foul  air  of  hi* 
residence.  What,  between  poverty  and  repeated  sickness,  be 
he  rather  lived  than  studied,  to  use  bis  own  phrase.!  By  teacb^ 
ing  some  young  men  attending  the  then  celebrated  university  of 
Paris,  he  gained  a  slender  subsistence ;  in  point  of  learning,  be 
was  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  of  the  professors,  according  to 
Rhenanus.  One  of  his  pupils  was  an  English  nobleman.  Lord 
Mountjoy ,  who  settled  a  pension  on  him,  and  continued  ever  after 
a  steady  friend  and  benefactor. 

Either  Erasmus  soon  acquired  reputation,  or  the  French  lite- 
rati had  tact  enough  to  perceive  his  merit,  for  he  was  soon  on  a 
friendly  footing  with  Faustus  Andrelinus,  the  poet  laureate,  and 
Vrith  Robert  Gaguin,  professor  at  the  university,  author  of  a 
Treatise  de  Mundissima  Conceptione,  a  History  of  France,  tec 
In  1495,§  a  letter  of  Erasmus  to  Graguin,  prefixed  to  the  History 
of  France  by  the  latter  is  published,  which  is  the  first  thing  of 
his  we  can  discover  to  have  been  printed,  though  be  informs  us 
that  his  poems  were  given  to  the  world  about  the  same  period.^ 
We  also  find  some  laudatory  verses  fiom  his  pen  annexed  to  an 
edition  of  the  poems  of  William  Herman  of  Gouda,  published  at 
Paris  in  1497.1f 

Erasmus  now  began  to  apply  himself  with  enthusiasm  to  the 
Greek  language  and  literature ;  for  his  good  sen^  soon  convinced 
him  that  his  Latin  studies  must  ever  remain  imperfect  without 

*  Beat.  Rhenanus.  EpUt.  ad  Carol.  Quint.         t  Compend.  Vitae.  %  lb. 

(  Paneer  Annal.  Topograph.  2.  309.    |)  Oper.  Erasmi.  1.  Epist.  ad  Botshemiuiu. 
f  Pamser  Annal.  Typog.  9.  314. 
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a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  parent  source.  In  one  of  his  let- 
ters, he  writes,  **  had  I  money  I  would  first  purchase  Greek 
books,  and  then  clothes;'^  and,  in  another,  he  declares  he  had 
tatherpawn  his  garments  than  deny  himself  the  comfort  of  the 
newest  Greek  publication  !*  We  fancy  there  are  few  who  would 
do  as  much  for  the  latest  Waverly  novel. 

Indeed,  it  required  all  the  enthusiasm  of  Erasmus,  aided  by 
excessive  fortitude  to  bear  up  against  abject  poverty  and  con- 
stant sickness.  It  is  painful  in  the  extreme  to  read  his  pressing 
and  pathetic  appeals  to  the  bishop  and  other  patrons  for  assist- 
ance, which  were,  apparently,  fruitless.  But  notwithstanding 
the  occasional  glimpses  of  his  wretchedness,  he  generally  in  his 
letters  exhibits  his  accustomed  festivity,  full  of  zeal  in  his  studies 
and  hopes  for  the  future.  One  of  his  Epistles,  for  instance,  de- 
scribes a  set-to,  or  literally  '^  pulling  of  caps"  between  his  land^ 
lady  and  a  maid  servant  of  small  stature  but  great  soul,  in  which 
the  spirit  and  vivacity  of  these  two  choice  specimens  of  the  softer 
sex  are  depicted  with  graphic  effect.f  Erasmus  had  given  the 
maid  some  previous  instruction,  merely  in  joke  as  he  says,  but 
no  doubt  he  was  well  diverted  with  the  spectacle. 

Being  obliged  to  quit  Paris  on  account  of  the  plague  in  1497, 
he  was  employed  in  the  low  countries  by  Anna  Bersalle,  Mar- 
chioness of  Yere,  to  educate  her  son.  The  Marchioness  settled 
an  annuity  on  Erasmus,  which,  by  the  bye,  was  never  paid ; 
but  he  always  spoke  highly  of  her  virtues  and  talents,  and  re- 
membered her  with  gratitude.}  Had  the  pensions  granted  to 
bim  been  paid  regularly,  he  would  have  had  a  competence ;  but 
most  of  them  were  as  unsubstantial  as  the  Barmacide's  feast  in 
the  Arabian  Nights. 

In  the  year  1498,  Erasmus  visited  England,  probably  at  tht 
invitation  of  his  old  pupil  Mountjoy,  and  was  received  with  the 
greatest  kindness  by  the  literati.  Indeed,  the  English  appear 
first  to  have  perceived  the  great  talents  and  erudition  of  Eras- 
mus, and  to  have  ever  after  estimated  him  correctly.  The 
precise  time  of  his  first  visit  is  perhaps  doubtful,  and  also  the 
number  of  visits,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  little  importance. 

Literature  had  made  small  progress  in  England,  compared 
with  Italy  or  even  France ;  yet  still  there  were  not  wanting  men 
ef  profound  learning,  many  of  whom  had  heard  the  best  teach- 
ers of  Greece  and  Italy.  •  Such  were  Sixtine,  Latimer,  Pace, 
Grocyn,  Linacre,  Sir  Thomas  More,  &c.  The  first  was  a 
foreigner,  deeply  versed  in  canon  and  civil  law,  with  extensive 

*  Opera.  Emsmi,  Tom.  iii.  p.  51.  Epist.  58. 

i  n>.  Tom.  Ui.  p.  17.  Epist.  Ift.  t  lb.  Tom.  I«.  p.  83.  Eptet  9a. 
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acquirements  in  other  departments,  but  who  wrote  nothing. 
Latimer  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  age  in  sacred  and  profane  letters,  but  of  such  excessive 
modesty  that  he  never  ventured  upon  authorship.  Besides  a 
profound  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Pace  understood  He- 
brew, Chaldaic  and  Arabic,  and  spoke  several  of  the  modern 
languages.  Grocyn  had  studied  Latin  under  Politiao,  and 
Greek  under  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  in  Italy,  of  which  lan- 
guages he  attained  a  critical  knowledge ;  he  afterwards  tauf^ 
Greek,  with  great  applause,  at  Oxford,  though  nothing  remains 
of  his  writing  but  a  Latin  Epistle,  prefixed  to  the  Aldine  edition 
of  Proclus'  Sphere,  translated  by  Linacre  in  1499.  Under 
Politian  and  Chalcondylas,*  Linacre  abo  received  a  thorough, 
classical  education,  which  placed  him  among  the  most  learned 
of  the  age  ;  but  in  medicine  also,  his  merit  was  so  pre-eminent, 
that  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  Padua.  Ou  hb 
return  to  England,  besides  his  benefits  to  classical  Uteratare,  he 
established  two  professorships  of  physic  at  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford, and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  founding  the  college  ^ 
physicians  in  London.  He  has  left  works  wbicfa  evinee  kis 
scholarship;  but  he  published  little  compared  with  his  learning. 

Erasmus  was  on  a  familiar  footing  with  all  those  profound 
scholars  ;  but  from  a  similar  sportiveness  of  wit  and  cengeni- 
ality  of  disposition.  Sir  Thomas  More,  afterwards  Lord  Chan- 
eellor,  and  himself,  soon  were  like  two  brothers.  In  wit, learning 
and  eloquence,  More  ranked  among  the  first  men  of  the  age, 
but  among  his  numerous  works,  the  Utopia  is,  at  present,  the 
only  one  remembered.  Amidst  many  fanciful  notions  of  govern- 
ment, it  contains  political  principles  of  a  justness  €uid  mildness 
above  the  spirit  of  the  times-— etpressed  in  an  easy  and  pure 
style.  Colet  and  Lily  also  deserve  mention  in  the  above  illus- 
trious catalogue,  but  they  will  be  alluded  to  by  and  bye.*  We 
may  remark  in  passing,  that  in  this  and  his  subsequent  visits, 
Erasmus  uniformly  mentioned  the  higher  clergy  of  England  as 
men  of  exalted  virtue,  distinguished  learning,  and  finished  edu- 
cation.* 

The  letters  of  Erasmus  exhibit,  during  his  visit,  the  highest 
state  of  satisfaction  and  excitement.  Like  Dr.  Johnson,  he  had 
learned  to  ride  as  well  as  any  clown  in  the  country,  which  he 
puts  down  elsewhere  as  a  thing  as  marvellous  in  a  Hollander  as 
to  see  a  frugal  Englishman  or  eloquent  divine.t  *'  Yes,"  says 
he  in  a  letter  to  Faustus  Andrelinus,  "  Erasmus  is  become  no 

"*  Opera.  Erasmi.  Tom.  iii.  p.  41.  Epist  A%  p.  118.  Epiit.  135,  Ac. 
t  Parabolee.  Opera.  Erasmi.  1.  599. 
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contemptible  horseman,  almost  a  hunter,  a  not  unskilful  courtier, 
he  makes  his  manners  prettily,  smiles  blandly,  and  all  this  in 
spite  of  dame  nature."  From  his  rapturous  description  of  the 
attractions  of  England,  it  will  not  cause  surprise  that  he  tarried 
there  willingly,  but  that  he  was  stoic  enough  ever  to  tear  him- 
self from  that  Isle  of  Calypso.  *'  Oh  Faustus,"  exclaims  the 
pious  monk,  "if  you  thoroughly  knew  the  blessings  of  Britain 
you  would  hasten  here  with  winged  feet,  and  if  your  gout  would 
not  permit  you  to  do  this,  you  would  desire  to  be  made  a  Deed- 
alus.  To  mention  but  one  pleasure  among  many,  here  are  nymphs 
with  heavenly  countenances,  spft,  kind,  and  whom  you  would 
readily  prefer  to  your  muses,  iftesides,  there  is  a  custom  worthy 
of  everlasting  praise.  Whenever  you  come,  all  receive  you  with 
kisses.  If  you  go  away,  they  dismiss  you  with  kisses — ^you  return, 
you  are  received  with  kisses :  they  take  their  leave  of  you — still 
kisses.  Do  you  meet  them  any  where,  they  kiss  you  abundantly. 
In  short,  there  is  nothing  but  kissing  wherever  you  go.  Oh ! 
Faustus,  did  you  taste  but  once  how  soft,  how  fragrant  they  are, 
you,  in  truth,  woukl  wish,  not  as  Solon  did,  to  pass  only  ten 
years  in  England,  but  to  sojourn  there  to  your  latest  hour."* 
We  think,  however,  it  is  Montaigne,  who  says  "  that  the  good 
Erasmus,  though  he  writes  so  gallantly,  was  shamefaced  enough 
among  the  fair-sex." 

In  departing  from  Dover  for  Frapce,  he  was  not  quite  as  well 
pleased  with  some  of  the  gmtlemen  as  he  had  been  with  the  la- 
dies ;  as  he  expressed  it,  he  was  shipwrecked  before  he  entered 
the  ship.  By  the  laws  of  England,  it  was  forbidden  to  take  coin 
out  of  the  country,  and  Erasmus,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  regu- 
lation, was  so  thoroughly  stripped  by  the  custom-house  officers, 
that  he  had  not  enough  left  in  his  pockets  to  have  sunk  the  boat 
of  Charon.  He  seems  to  have  remembered  the  loss  as  long  as 
he  lived,  but  he  merely  says,  goodhumoredly,  that  he  paid  dear 
to  learn  one  law.f 

After  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  wrote  some  most  supplicatory 
letters  to  his  patrons  for  money,  in  order  to  go  to  Italy,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  doctor's  degree.  Not.  that  Erasmus  va- 
lued a  mere  title,  "but  no  one,"  says  he,  "is  thought  learned, 
unless  he  is  called  our  master,  (the  title  given  to  doctors  in 
theology,!)  although  Christ,  the  first  of  theologians  forbids  it."*^ 
Erasmus  says,  "  his  wants  oblige  him  to  be  impudent ;"  but  im- 

''  Openu  Eratmi.  Tom.  iii.  p.  56.  Epist  66. 

t  Compend.  Vitse.-^CoUoq.  Famil.— EpUt  ad  Botzhemum,  &«.— Oper.  Erasml. 
Tom.  i.  &c. 
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pudence  seemed  to  have  availed  him  nothing  :  he  remained  in 
France,  and  remained  poor. 

He  published  his  treatises  "De  Copia  Verborura  et  Remm," 
and  ''  de  conscribendis  Epistolis,"  probably  about  this  time,  al- 
though they  are  not  mentioned  by  the  bibliographical  writers 
till  long  after.*  Both  of  those  works  are  agreeably  written,  and 
contain  things  that  may  be  even  now  read  with  profit,  notwitb- 
Btanding  the  many  works  we  have  on  Rhetoric.  We  would  cite 
jis  an  instance,  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the 
treatise  ''  De  Copia."  But  at  a  time  when  every  gentleman 
was  expected  to  wrjte  Latin,  and  no  tolerable  treatise  on  style 
existed,  they  were  invaluable.  The  numberless  editions  attest 
the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held. 

But  the  first  work  which  can  be  said  to  have  given  him  an 
European  reputation,  was  his  Adages  or  Proverbs,  (1500.)  This 
was  a  learned  explanation  of  tbe  Greek  and  Latin  proverbs, 
without  a  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  reaid  under- 
standingly,  and  particularly  to  comprehend  numberless  deKcate 
allusions  throughout  the  classics.  Immense  and  critical  read- 
ing, a  profound  knowledge  of  antiquities,  and  a  clear  and  saga- 
cious mind  were  required  for  this  great  and  useful  undertaking. 
Most  of  it  has  been  dressed  out  dtfTerently,  and  served  up  in 
notes  to  the  classical  authors,  which,  in  some  measure  has  di- 
minished the  absolute  necessity  of  the  original,  and,  as  might 
be  expected  in  so  large  a  work  at  that  period,  it  is  not  exempt 
from  errors ;  but  to  this  day,  it  cannot  be  well  dispensed  with 
from  the  library  of  the  classical  student.  Besides  its  learnings 
the  anecdotes  with  which  it  is  enlivened,  the  judicious  reflec- 
tions, humourous  remarks  and  facile  style,  render  it  as  amusing 
as  instructive.  Under  different  proverbs,  he  threw  out  the 
leading  ideas  of  that  amiable  morality  and  pure  piety,  after- 
wards more  fully  developed  by  him,  and  which  were  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  superstitions  and  erroneous  principles  of  thd^ 
period.  Tbe  vices  and  follies  of  kings  and  rulers  are  lashed 
with  severity,  their  duties  pointed  out  with  moderation  and  wis- 
dom. He  censures  in  strong  terms  that  rage  for  wnr  among 
Christian  princes,  by  which  the  lives  and  happiness  of  their 
subjects  are  wantonly  sacrificed  to  an  unprofitable  ambition* 
The  corruption  of  doctrine,  the  pomps  and  ceremonies  that 
clouded  vital  religion,  the  luxury  and  irreligion  of  the  higher 
clergy  are  handled  with  a  boldness  amazing  for  the  times.  It 
would  be  idle  to  recapitulate  all  the  errors  that  had  crept  into 
the  schools,  the  church,  and  politics,  that  are  touched  by  his 

*  JortiD*s  Life  of  Erasgias,  1. 13.  Op^raEnuum,  lib.  iii.  p.  47.  Eput.  53. 
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poignant  pen*  Many  of  our  observations,  it  is  true,  will  apply 
better  to  the  succeeding  editions,  than  to  the  first  imperfect  im- 
pression, but  the  germ  of  his  pecuUarway  of  thinking  was  here 
ezhil)ited. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  liberal  principles  of  the  ''Adages," 
excited  the  ill-will  of  many  of  the-  ignorant  monks ;  but  the 
apfilause  it  received  from  the  learned  was  so  unanimous,  that 
the  voice  of  detraction  was  perfectly  hushed.  "  After  the  pub- 
lication of  the  treatise  'De  Copia,'  and  the  'Adagia,'  learning 
(says  Rhenanus)  broke  out  like  a  sun  that  had  been  obscured 
by  clouds."  Many  of  the  praises  bestowed  on  it  then  by  the 
learned,  now  seem  hyperbolical ;  but  we  must  remember  the 
importance  then  attached  to  classical  learning,  and  the  difficulty 
of  acquiring  it  out  of  Italy.  Not  less  than  thirty  editions  of 
this  huge  compilation,  or  abridgments  of  it,  were  printed  during 
the  life  of  Erasmus. 

We  may  judge  of  the  importance  of  this  work  in  a  religious 
point  of  view,  from  the  circumstance  that  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
and  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  ordered  an  edition  to 
be  published,  carefully  weeded  of  all  those  sprouts  of  heresy 
that  possessed  not  the  genuine  odour  of  sanctity  to  orthodox 
senses.*  This  task  was  performed  by  Paolo  Manuzio,  no  doubt 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Latinity,  but  deprived  of  all  the 
strength  and  wit  of  Erasmus. 

The  plague  breaking  out  at  Paris,  Erasmus  retired  to  Lou- 
vain,t  where  he  published  several  of  his  writings,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  his  ''  Enchiridion  Militis  Christian!,"  or 
•'  Manual  of  a  Christian  Soldier,"  (1503.)  ''  I  did  not  write  it," 
(the  Enchiridion)  says  he  in  a  letter  to  Colet,  ''for  the  purpose 
of  shewing  my  genius  or  eloquence,  but  solely  to  cure  the  vulgar 
error  qf  those  who  make  religion  consist  in  ceremonies^  and  the  more 
than  Jemsh  observance  of  bodily  matters^  strangely  neglecting* 
tbo0e  things  which  pertain  to  real  piety  ."i  The  idea  of  writing 
this  work,  arose  from  the  following  circumstances : — Erasmus 
had  a  military  friend  or  acquaintance,  who  was  not  only  given 
to  breaking  the  seventh  commandment,  and  committing  other 
peccadillos,  but  occasionally  exercised  the  right  which  the 
judicious  Blackstone  has  accorded  to  every  free-born  English- 
man, of  chastising  his  helpmate — a  right,  it  will  be  admitted, 
more  agreeable  to  common  than  civil  law.  Yet  this  man  was 
very  exact  in  the  externals  of  religion.  The  wife  requested  the 
assistance  of  Erasmus,  who  wrote  the  small  work  above  alluded 

*  Renoiiard— Annates  des  Aides,  p.  35,  Suppl.  A.  D.  1818. 
t  Lambinet — Origine  de  I'imprimerie,  2. 141. 
X  Opera  Erasnii.  torn.  iii.  p.  94#  Epist.  102. 
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to,  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  vital  piety,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Christian  virtues.  His  laudable  exertions  had  little 
effect  on  the  graceless  husband,  who  tauntingly  said  the  book 
possessed  more  piety  than  its  author.  It  was  much  the  fashion 
then  with  theologians  to  divine  the  mystical  and  allegorical 
meaning  not  only  of  the  Scriptures,  but  of  Ovid  and  ^sop's 
Fables,  &c.  of  which,  Don  Calmet's  explanation  of  the  holy 
books  of  Blue  Beard,  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  is  no  bad  sped- 
men.*  The  Etichiridion  of  Erasmus,  was  somewhat  tinctured 
with  these  pious  hallucinations,  which  shew  more  ingenuity  than 
good  sense  or  probability,  but  is  generally  simple,  pioos  and 
useful.  It  is  said  that  Ignatius  Loyala  found  his  religion  like 
Bob  Acre's  courage,  oozing  out  of  his  finger's  ends  whenever 
he  read  this  work,  and  some  other  devotees  of  highly  spiritual- 
ized religion,  have  passed  a  similar  judgment.  But  it  •  is  no 
wonder  that  common  sense  is  not  hot  enough  for  bigots,  who 
like  all  other  persons  overheated,  think  every  thing  cold  that 
does  not  come  up  to  their  own  temperature. 

To  practise  himself  in  Greek,*  Erasmus  translated  into  Latin 
from  that  language,  parts  of  Euripides,  Lucian,  Plutarch,  Li- 
banius,  &c.  which  were  published  at  various  times,  commencing 
as  early  as  ISOl.f  Works  of  that  description  were  receiv^ 
with  avidity,  because  many  who  did  not  understand  the  original 
language,  were  enabled  to  enjoy  them  in  translation,  and  to 
those  who  were  studying  Greek,  they  were  an  useful  assistant 
before  good  grammcu's  or  lexicons  were  in  existence.  It  may 
be  readily  imagined,  that  in  the  present  state  of  classical  learn- 
ing, we  have  translations  more  exact  and  elegant. 

After  long  meditating  a  journey  to  Italy,  he  set  out  for  that 
cradle  of  reviving  literature,  towards  the  close  of  1506.  To 
amuse  himself  while  crossing  the  Alps,  he  composed  on  h<Mrse- 
back,  his  beautiful  poem  ''OnOkl  Age,"  which  contains  expres- 
sions, from  whence  we  may  discover  that  Erasmus  began  to 
bend  under  the  weight  of  years,  though  not  yet  forty,  and  ever 
after  speaks  of  himself  as  feeble  and  sickly .| 

He  received  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  at  Turin,  and  then 
went  to  Bologna.^  Here  he  witnessed  the  edifying  spectacle 
of  the  entry  into  that  city  of  Pope  Julius  11.  as  representative  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  and  Saviour  of  Mankind,  at  the  head  of  a 
victorious  army,  bearing  war  and  bloodshed  before  them. 
Erasmus,  in  many  places  of  his  works,  has  expressed  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  conduct  of  this  blood-stained  pontiff, ||  and  for  this 

*  King  of  Prassia's  work  translated  by  Holcroft.   Also  Eplst.  Obsc.  Vir. 
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reason,  has  sometimes  been  suspected  of  writing  the  witty  dia- 
logue ^^  Julius  Exclusus,"  in  which,  that  Pope  is  represented  as 
excluded  from  heaven  by  St.  Peter,  on  account  of  bis  misdeeds* 
We  see  no  reason,  however,  why  Mr.  Butler  should  wish  to 
saddle  this  work  on  Erasmus,  when  he  has  so  positively  dis- 
avowed it,  and  disapproves  so  warmly  of  anonymous  publi- 
cations.* From  the  known  principles  of  Faustus  Andrelinus, 
we  think  it  more  than  probable  that  he  was  the  author,  according 
to  the  suggestion  of  Prosper  Marchand.t 

It  appears  that  Erasmus  was  several  times  in  clanger  of  being 
pelted  and  beaten  to  death  at  Bologna,  on  account  of  his  mo- 
nastic habit,  which  resembled  the  dress  of  those  who  attended 
persons  infected  with  the  plague.  He,  therefore,  obtained  per- 
mission from  Pope  Julius  II.  to  wear  the  habit  of  his  order  or 
not,  as  he  pleased,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Leo  X4 

Ever  since  the  first  publication  of  his  <*  Adages,''  Erasmus 
laboured  at  a  more  ample  and  correct  edition,  which  he  com- 
pleted while  at  Bologna;  but  he  was  desirous  of  having  it 
printed  at  the  celebrated  Aldine  press  of  t^enice.  This  was 
tbe  first  establishment  since  the  invention  of  printing,  whose 
•special  object  was  to  give  correct  and  elegant  editions  of  the 
classics,  particularly  those  in  the  Greek  language.  The  types, 
tbe  paper,  the  ink,  the  composition  and  press-work,  were  far 
superior  to  any  thing  of  their  kind  at  that  period,  and  even  at 
the  present  day,  show  what  slight  improvement  we  have  made 
in  the  typographic  art.  Aldo  Manuzio,  the  founder  and  the 
then  director  of  the  establishment,  was  himself  deeply  versed  in 
the  learned  languages,  and  also  called  to  his  assistance  tbe 
most  erudite  men  of  the  age.  In  order  to  attain  a  more  exact 
and  ready  knowledge  of  Greek,  he  formed  an  academy  of  skilful 
Hellenists,  whose  conversations  were  held  entirely  in  that  lan- 
guage, of  whom  Erasmus  was  afterwards  one.  The  excellency 
and  beauty  of  the  Aldine  classics  had  given  them  a  high  value 
throughout  Europe,  which  they  still  maintain,  particularly  m 
they  often  preserve  the  readings  of  MSS.  which  have  perished. 

Erasmus  wrote  to  Aldo,  informing  him  of  his  wishes,  and  was 
immediately  invited  to  Venice  in  the  most  flattering  manner. 
'*  The  printing  of  other  important  works  was  immediately  sus- 
pended for  the  ^'Adages,"  on  account  of  its  great  utility  and 
erudition."^ 

*- Opera  Erasmi.  tom.iii.  p.  1622.  Epbt.  160.  p.  324.  Epbt.  317. 
t  Basbier,  Diet  des  Anonymes,  3.619.  Paris,  1824. 
\  Opera  Erasmi,  Epist.  ad  Servatium — Beat.  Rhenanns,  Vit.  Erasmt. 
$  Renouard,  Ann.  des  Aides,  rol.  ii.  p.  23,  A.  P.  1803.  Suppl.  93,  <kc. 
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During  eight  months,  Erasmus  was  lodged  in  the  house  of 
Aldo,  and  treated  with  great  kindness.*  It  has  been  said  by 
various  autbor8,t  that  the  friendship  of  these  two  scholars  soon 
ended  in  mutual  coolness ;  but  certainly,  Erasmus,  in  his  letters, 
continued  to  speak  kindly  of  his  host  and  to  render  justice  to 
his  learning  ;|  and,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  death  of  Aide, 
his  father-in-law,  Andrea  Torresano  d'Assola,  invited  Erasmus 
to  Venice  in  the  most  friendly  terms.^  It  is  true  that  Paolo 
Manuzio  treated  Erasmus  with  some  contempt,  **  Transalpinus 
quidam  homo,*'  but  this  was  after  the  Reformation,  when  bigotry 
or  policy  were,  probably,  more  consulted  than  his  judgment. 
The  fame  of  Erasmus  had  preceded  him,  and  obtained  at 
Venice  the  friendship  of  Marcus  Musurus,  Scipio  Cateromachns, 
(Fortiguerra)  Hieronymus  Aleander,  and  other  men  cele- 
brated for  their  classical  attainments.  He  next  proceeded  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  distinction  by  Bembo,  Car- 
dinal Grimani,  Giles  of  Viterbo,  Cardinal  St.  George,  Giovanni 
de  Medici,  afterwards  supreme  pontiff  under  the  name  of  Leo  X. 
&c.||  Had  he  desired  to  remain  in  Italy,  the  induciements  held 
out  to  him  were  sufficiently  flattering,  but  neither  the  state  of 
literature,  nor  the  manners  of  the  clergy  corresponded  altogether 
with  his  expectations. 

In  1500,  Henry  VIII.  ascended  the  English  throne,  a  m'onaidi 
of  talents  and  learning,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  lead  on  an 
Augustan  age.  Mountjoy  communicated  the  news  to  Erasmus, 
and  pressed  him  by  all  means  to  hasten  to  England.  The  pros- 
pect was  certainly  flattering  for  Erasmus,  as  in  the  childhood  ^ 
Henry  he  had  known  him  well,  and  had  since  received  letters 
from  him  full  of  kindness  and  respect.  A  prebend  was  also 
offered  him  from  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In 
short,  he  was  promised  such  mountains  of  gold,  that  he  thought 
''  one  Pactolus  would  not  suffice  to  wash  the  precious  metal  oat 
of  him."  We  are  sorry  to  say,  the  El  Dorado  which  had  feasted 
his  fancy,  vanished  at  his  approach ;  and  he  often  lamented  the 
literary  treasures  of  Italy,  and  cast  many  a  longing,  lingering 
look  at  her  bright  skies  and  smiling  landscapes.  The  amiable 
Warham  gave  him  a  pension,  and  during  his  life,  remained  a 
firm  and  active  friend.  It  seems  ft-om  their  correspondence, 
that  the  right  reverend  Father  in  God  was  as  fond  of  jokes  as 
his  humourous  protege^  and  that  too  on  pretty  delicate  subjects- 
Erasmus  was  at  that  time  suffering  under  the  gravel,  which, 

*  Renouar^y  Annales  de»  Aides,  2. 
t  Mills,  Theodore  Duca^ — Kenouard,  Ann.  des  Aides. 
t  Opera  Erasmi,  torn.  iii.  p.  506,  Epist.  466.  $  Ibid. 
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contrary  to  tlie  doctrine  of  Sydenham,  be  thought  was  increased 
bjr  beer,  and  moch  mitigated  by  Greek  wine,  or  any  other  good 
palatable  wine,  even  without  a  classical  name.*  He  tells  the 
Archbishop  that  he  is  fallen  into  the  hands  of  executioners  and 
faarpies,  that  is,^  doctors  and  apothecaries.  '*  I  am  in  labour," 
continues  he,. "  but  I  know  not  what  offspring  1  am  to  give  birth 
to."t  In  reply,  the  old  prelate  gives  him  a  letter  of  puns,  andy 
moreover,  sends  a  medicine,  which  he  says,  possesses  a  wonder- 
ful virtue— -a  good  sum  of  money.}  On  one  occasion,  he  pre- 
sented a  horse  to  Erasmus,  who,  in  a  letter  of  thanks,  among 
other  things  says — ''  I  have  received  a  horse  not  very  seemly 
but  good,  for  lie  is  free  fro/n  all  the  mortal  sins  but  gluttony 
and  sloth ;  and  is  adorned  with  all  the  virtues  of  a  good  con- 
fessor, pious,  prudent,  humble,  modest,  sober,  chaste  and  quiet ; 
be  biteth  no  one,  and  kicketh  not."<^  Warham  spent  his  fortune 
in  acts  of  beneficence,  and  died  penny  less,  which  can,  probably, 
be  said  of  few  archbishops  since  the  Reformation.  From  Ton- 
stall,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  two 
learned  prelates,  he  received  constant  acts  of  kindness  and 
liberality. 

Froih  the  letters  of  Erasmus,  it  is  certain  that  he  taught 
Greek  at  Cambridge,  whether  as  Professor  or  not,  is  not  per- 
fectly sure ;  but  it  is  more  sure  that  he  got  very  little  money 
for  it.  He  observes  in  a  letter,  with  his  usual  grave  manner 
and  suppressed  sarcasm,  ''I  behold  in  the  university  the  ap- 
pearances of  a  most  Christian  poverty.  As  for  gain,  I  see  no 
prospect — for  what  can  I  strip  from  the  naked."|| 

The  first  work  he  printed  during  this  visit  to  England,  was 
bis  celebrated  ''Encomium  Moriee,*'  or  "Praise  of  Folly," 
which  was  among  the  most  witty  and  popular  of  his  works.  In 
It  be  makes  folly  mount  the  rostrum,  and,  after  modestly  ex- 
cusing herself  for  speaking  her  own  praises,  shows  that  folly 
constitutes  the  happiness  of  every  class  of  mankind.  Are  not 
all  the  world  fond  of  children  even  before  intellect  begins  f  Is 
not  every  grey-bearded  philosopher  delighted  with  the  fair  sex, 
not  certainly  on  account  of  their  wisdom,  for  nothing  is  more 
dreaded  than  a  blue  stocking  ?  What  is  more  delectable  than 
courtship,  yet  what  more  silly  ?  What  is  more  dull  and  fatiguing 
than  long  repasts  with  the  grave  and  wise,  and  how  we  are 
relieved  when  the  blunders  and  jokes  of  some  jack-pudding 
*'  sets  the  table  in  a  roar  ?"  Have  not  hunters,  gamesters,  ama- 
teurs of  the  fine  arts,  even  men  of  science,  all  their  follies,  and 

*  Open  ErasmL  torn.  iit.  p.  108.  Epist.  118.        t  n>id.  p.  164.  Fpist.  188. 
%  Ibid.  p.  117.  Epbt.  134.  %  R^d.  p.  813.  Episl.  &7. 

I  Ibid.  p.  108.  Epirt.117.  ^ 
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are  they  not  happy  in  them  f  He  then  passes  in  review  gram- 
marit^ns,  poets,  lawyers,  courtiers,  monks,  bishops  and  cardi- 
nals, neither  does  he  spare  kings  and  princes,  nor  the  popei 
themselves.  The  vices  of  the  theologians  and  th^  corruptions 
of  the  church  are  touched  with  peculiar  severity ;  and  truly,  if 
he  gives  a  correct  idea  of  the  discussions  of  the  schoolmen,  di- 
vinity was  in  a  rare  condition*  ^'  Num  possibilis  propositio : 
Pater  dens  odit  JUium^  Num  deus  potuerit  suppositare  muli- 
erem,  num  diabolum,  num  asinum,  num  cucurbitam,  num  sili- 
cem  ?  Tum  quem  admodum  cucurbita  fuerit  concionatura, 
editura  miraeula,  6genda  crucif  Folly  concludes  by  asserting 
that  folly  is  the  true  sutnmum  bontm.  The  work  was  written  at 
the  house  of  Sir  ThomusMore^  for  the  amusement  of  his  friend, 
and  finished  in  a  week.  It  was  probably  printed  in  1500, 
though  the  first  edition  with  a  date,  is  in  1511.*  So  great  was 
its  popularity,  that  it  was  re-published  seven  times  in  a  few 
months,  and  was  soon  transfused  into  most  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages. A  commentary,  added  by  Martin  Lister,  in  whirb  the 
classical  allusions  and  refined  irony  w«re  explained,  added  to 
its  more  extensive  circulation.  That  eternal  punster,  Owen, 
among  his  other  epigrams  on  Erasmus,  has  thus  noticed  tb« 
"Encomium.''  • 

StuUituB  laudem  scripsisti  primus,  Erasme : 
Indicat  ingenium  StuUitia  ipsa  tuum. 

About  1510,  the  learned  and  virtuous  Dean  Colet,  founded 
the  school  of  St.  Paul  at  his  own  expense,  and  appointed  the 
famous  Lily,  author  of  the  grammar,  the  first  master.  Erasmus, 
who  had  been  kindly  received  by  Colet  on  his  visit  to  England, 
and  had  constantly  afterwards  experienced  his  bounties,  com- 
posed various  works  for  the  school,  and  in  particular,  recast  his 
treatise  '^DeCopia,"  till  it  might  be  said  to  be  a  new  book. 
"Alas,"  exclaims  he,  in  allusion  to  that  treatise,  "in  the  midst 
of  abundance,  (copia)  I  am  sufifering  from  want,  (inopia.)  In- 
deed, his  poverty  was  so  excessive,  that  he  had  to  beg  his  friends 
in  the  most  abject  and  unbtushing  manner."  But  the  thorny 
point 

"  Of  bare  distress  had  ta'en  away  4he  show 
Of  smooth  civility." 

And  he  complains  feelingly,  that  the  thing  he  hates  most  in  bis 
fortune  is,  that  it  will  not  permit  him  to  be  modest.t  His  friend 

^  Bninet,  Manuel  du  Libraire,  Erasmus. 

t  Opera  Erasmi,  tono.  uL  p.  131.  Epist.  150. 
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Colet  writes  to  him  in  one  instance,  that  he  Will  send  him  money 
if  he  would  beg  hard  enough  for  it ;  yet  even  his  humiliations 
were  not  always  successful.  Cardinal  Ximenes  once,  when 
provincial  of  the  Franciscans,  set  out  on  a  pious  expedition,  ac- 
companied by  one  Ruyz.  They  had  but  one  mule  between 
them,  and  as  for  nurture,  they  depended  on  him  ''who  fed  the 
ravens."  Whenever  Uuyz  begged,  they  fared  well  enough,  but 
Ximenes  regularly  returned  with  an  empty  wallet,  after  spend- 
ing the  whole  day  in  going  from  door  to  door.  So  that  while 
they  were  copiously  dispensing  the  bread  of  life  to  others,  they 
were  often  nearly  famished  for  want  of  their  daily  bread.  At 
length  Ruyz  said  to  Ximenes,  "  My  worthy  father,  God  gives 
to  every  man  a  talent.  You  have  a  talent  for  preaching,  and 
I  for  bes^ging — let  us  each  profit  by  his  peculiar  gift :  do  you 
take  the  pulpit,  and  give  the  wallet  up  to  me!"  They  made 
the  exchange,  and  both  preaching  and  begging  were  crowned 
with  an  abundant  harvest.*  Poor  Erasmus,  ftom  his  success, 
evidently  was  not  possessed  of  the  begging  talent.  Nothing 
but  the  most  pressing  want  could  have  so  bowed  his  spirit,  for 
no  one  was  ever  less  desirous  of  fortune. 

He  soon  awoke  from  his  tireams  of  a  golden  age  in  England, 
and  returned  to  the  Continent  in  1514.  In  departing,  the 
sailors  (tnaritimi  pradones)  put  his  clothes  and  papers,  the  fi*uit 
of  many  years  study,  on  board  of  another  ship.  He  did  not 
bear  his  loss  with  the  equanimity  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who, 
when  his  precious  lucubrations  were  destroyed  by  his  little  dog, 
merely  exclaimed,  ^'Ah!  Diamond,  Diamond,  thou  knowest 
not  what  thou  has  done."  On  the  contrary,  Erasmus  lamented 
his  offspring  ''till  the  springs  that  were  in  his  head  sent  the 
waters  down  his  cheeks :  it  was  like  the  voice  of  Rachael  weep- 
ing for  her  children,!  and  would  not  be  comforted  because  they 
were  not."  As  be  does  not  allude  to  the  subject  afterwards  in 
his  letters,  it  is  probable  that  the  papers  were  recovered. 

Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria,  afterwards  iheEmperorCharles 
y.  appointed  Erasmus  one  of  his  counsellors  in  1514or  1519,  with 
a  good  stipend*!  For  some  years  be  led  a  wandering  life, 
^'one  foot  in  the  sea  and  one  on  land;"  sometimes  at  Louvaine, 
Antwerp,  Basil,  and  sometimes  in  England.  While  at  Basil, 
he  printed  (1516)  ^*  St.  Jerome,"  at  the  press  of  Froben,  an 
eminent  printer,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  Erasmus'  best 
friends.  The  labours  of  restoring  a  corrupted  text  of  Jerome, 
were  greater  than  it  cost  Jerome  to  write  it  originally ;  for  not 
pnly  had  ignorant  transcribers  introduced  multifarious  errors, 

*  Barrett's  Life  of  XimeDea. 

t  Open  Erasiiii.  torn,  iii  p.  137.  EpisL  168.       t  Compend.  Vit«. 
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but  meddling  monks  foisted  in  their  own  imfn'oraniettts  aod 
unskilfiil  emendations.  Erasmus  declared  that  he  had  nearlj 
interred  himself  in  disinterring  Jerome,  and  almost  killed  hin- 
self  in  giving  the  saint  the  second  birth*  In  the  Hebrew  part, 
he  was  assisted{by  his  friends,  the  Amerbachs,  for  he  understood 
that  language  but  imperfectly. 

Various  editions  of  the  classics  were  published  by  him  about 
the  same  period  and  at  other  times,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
note  particularly.  Suetonius,  Quintus  Curtius,  Plautus, Terence, 
Seneca,  Cato,  and  parts  of  Cicero,  &c.  received  from  his  haiMb 
a  purer  text  and  useful  notes.  He  also  printed  a  translatHMi 
of  the  Greek  Grammar  of  Theodore  Gaza,  Laurenzo  YalWs 
elegancies  of  the  Latin  language,  and  various  other  works  of 
this  description,  which  were  then  of  immense  utility  in  ope&iiif 
the  way  to  the  languages. 

Of  the  original  works  which  issued  from  his  pen,  the  meet 
important  were  the  *' Querela  Pacis,"  (1516)  or  *'  Complaint  of 
Peace,'*  an  eloquent  and  sensible  harangue  against  war,  and 
the  ^^Institutio  Principis  Christiani,"  or  ^^Instruction  of  a 
Christian  Prince,"  which  abounds  in  judicious  reflections  oo 
government,  certainly  very  different  from  the  political  precqjts 
of  the  age.  His  sentiments  on  politics  are  quite  as  liberal  as  oa 
religion.  He  positively  denies  the  divine  right  of  kings  placing 
their  power  expressly  on  the  consent  of  the  governed;  be  points 
out  the  evils  of  monarchical  power,  without  the  salutary  check 
of  a  body  to  represent  the  people,  nor  does  he  forget,  as  on 
every  occasion,  to  deprecate  the  rage  for  war  which  then  devas- 
tated Europe. 

A  collection  of  his  familiar  letters  was  received  with  the  same 
favour  as  his  other  works,  and  have  been  always  prized  for 
their  good  sense  and  acute  observation,  united  with  a  suavity  of 
manner,  learning  without  affectation,  and  ''  wit  that  loves  to 
play,  not  wound."  Especially,  they  exhibit  an  appearance  of 
the  utmost  frankness,  and  express  all  those  delicate  shades  of 
thought  and  feeling  that  give  us  a  thorough  insight  of  the  man. 
Nothing  is  foimal  or  laboured  in  the  style,  throughout,  we  see 
the  ease  and  variety  of  familiar  conversation. 

The  same  free  religious  and  political  opinions  that  were  put 
forth  iu  his  other  works,  of  course  appear  in  his  letters,  one  of 
which  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  entirely.  It  is  the 
reply  of  Erasmus  to  Servatus,  Prior  of  the  Monastery  of  Steyiie» 
who  tried  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  the  monastery.*  After 
censuring  the  numberless  ceremonies  which  encumbered  religi<Mi, 

'  Opem  EMsmi,  1. 
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and  giTiDg  other  objections  to  the  monastic  Kfe,  he  says,  <' why 
should  I  retarn,  only  to  die  with  you  f  But,  perhaps,  you  ima- 
gine that  it  is  a  singular  happiness  to  die  in  a  fraternity.  Alas ! 
you  are  mistaken,  and  almost  all  the  world  is  mistaken  with  you. 
We  make  ChrigHmity  to  conmt  in  dresSy  in  eatings  and  in  little  cb^ 
tervanees.  We  look  upon  a  man  as  lost  who  quits  his  white  gar- 
ment for  a  black  one,  who  wears  a  hat  instead  of  a  hood,  and  often 
changes  his  habitation.  Shall  I  venture  to  affirm  that  the  greatest 
mischief  that  hath  been  done  to  the  Christian  religion,  arises  from 
these  religiausy  as  they  are  called,  though  perhaps  a  pious  zeal 
first  introduced  them  ?  They  have  since  been  augmented  by 
sk>w  degrees,  and  multiplied  into  various  kinds.  The  authority 
of  Popes,  too  easy  and  indulgent  in  such  things,  hath  supported 
diem.  For  what  is  more  corrupt  and  more  wicked  than  these 
relaxed  religious  ?  Consider  even  those  which  are  in  the  best 
esteem,  and  you  will  find  in  them  nothing  that  resembles  Chris- 
tianity, but  only  I  know  not  what  cold  and  judaical  observances. 
Upon  this,  the  religious  orders  value  themselves,  and  by  this, 
they  judge  and  despise  others.  Would  it  not  be  better,  accord* 
ing  to  the  doctrines  of  our  Saviour,  to  look  upon  Christendom 
as  upon  one  house,  one  family,  one  monastery,  and  all  Christians 
as  one  brotherhood  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  account  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  as  the  most  sacred  of  all  vows  and  engage- 
ments, and  never  to  trouble  ourselves  where  we  live,  so  we  live 
wellf" 

We  now  approach  the  work  of  Erasmus,  that  produced  the 
most  extensive  and  decided  efiect  on  the  age,  and  which  added 
roost  to  his  fame.  We  mean  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
m^it.  In  accomplishing  this  important  and  unessayed  under- 
taking, his  first  care  was,  by  a  sedulous  collation  of  MSS.  to 
present  a  pure  Greek  text ;  next,  to  give  a  Latin  translation 
nearer  than  the  Vulgate,  and  free  from  its  errors,  omissions  and 
additions ;  and,  lastly,  to  furnish  notes,  in  which  were  pointed  out, 
the  grammatical  and  critical  difiiculties,  the  various  readings 
and  true  meaning  of  the  original.  What  he  had  proposed  to 
himself,  he  executed  with  an  ability  that  displayed  extensive 
scholarship  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  fathers ;  but  he 
equally  evinced  a  sound,  discriminating  judgment,  and  genuine 
piety.  Under  various  digressions,  he  speaks  out  his  own  opin- 
ions on  religion  and  the  state  of  the  church,  which  were  retained 
in  the  subsequent  editions.  He  comments  with  equal  freedom 
and  severity  on  the  vices  of  some  of  the  bishops  and  higher 
clergy  ;  the  devotion  to  relies,  the  abuse  of  forms  and  ceremonies 
to  the  exclusion  of  vital  Christianity ;  the  errors  of  the  monastic 
•rders  and  mendicant  friars ;  the  absurd  questions  and  discus- 
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sions  of  the  theological  schoolmen,  and  many  other  abuses  of 
the  day.  As  in  most  of  his  theological  works,  he  occasionally  tells 
anecdotes  and  cuts  jokes,  which  are  certainly  none  of  his  worst.* 

It  is  a  matter  somewhat  surprising  that  at  a  period  when  the 
church  possessed  such  extensive  influence,  and  when  books 
of  piety  issued  so  abundantly  from  the  press,  the  Testament, 
in  its  original  language,  should  have  remained  so  long  unpub- 
lished ;  but  the  rapidity  with  which  editions  were  afterwards 
multiplied,  shows,  that  many  were  **  athirst  for  the  fountains  of 
the  waters  of  life."t  Many  were  induced  to  study  Greek  even 
at  an  advanced  age,  by  its  publication,  and  many  more  to  pon- 
der deeply,  in  order  to  resolve  doubts  suggested  by  a  new  text, 
or  by  sensible  notes,  which  presented  a  religion  widely  diflTerent 
from  the  practices  and  precepts  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
faithful. 

Pope  Leo  X.  to  whom  the  work  was  dedicated,  wrote  io  a 
highly  flattering  manner  to  Erasmus,  and  he  would  have  nnet 
with  a  good  reception  at  Rome,  had  he  been  desirous  of  wealth 
or  dignity.  He  was  also  loaded  with  praises  by  a  number  of 
dignitaries  of  the  church  and  literary  men.  His  numerous  pub- 
lications, his  frequent  journeys,  and  agreeable  manners,  all  con- 
spired to  give  him  a  reputation  mpre  extended  than  any  man  of 
the  period,  and  to  acquire  him  an  illustrious  correspondence- 
from  every  part  of  Europe.  He  frequently  complains  that  it  is 
impossible  to  answer  the  loads  of  letters  that  were  poured  in  on 
him  from  cardinals,  bishops,  distinguished  scholars,  Slc  In 
Germany,  particularly,  he  was  regarded  with  equal  admiration 
and  pride.  Rudulph,  Agricola,  Camerarius,  (Dalberg)  Paul  of 
Middleburg,  Rudulph,  Lanjuies,  Reuchlin,  WempheKng,  Se- 
bastian Brand,  &c.  were  men  of  considerable  talent  and  learn- 
ing ;  but  they  did  not  exhibit  that  extensive  knowledge  or  elegant 
scholarship  that  had  given  Ekiropean  reputation  to  Poggio, 
Guarini,  Pontano,  Pico,  Hermalaus  Barbarus,  Pomponiu# 
Laetus,  Buonaccorsi,  Cateromachus,  and  a  long  line  of  classical 
scholars  in  every  part  of  Italy.  It  was  reserved  to  Erasmus, 
first  to  rival  the  Italians  in  learning,  and  far  to  surpass  them  in 
original  talents,  and  the  multiplicity  and  importance  of  his 
labours.  Among  his  other  correspondents,  was  the  learned 
Capnio  (Reuchlin)  the  great  restorer  of  Hebrew  learning,  who 
deserves  mention  on  account  of  his  exertions  for  the  advance- 

*  Vide  Opera.  Erasmi.  torn.  6.  Nov.  Test.  Mat.  xlx.  v.  18. 

t  More  than  ten  editions  of  bis  Testament  were  published  in  his  life,  vii:  five  by 
himself,  those  of  Gerbelias,  Cephalaeas,  Bebelias,  d&c. — the  Bibles  of  Aldo  and  Ce> 
dialaeus,  and  perhaps  others,  all  followed  the  JBrasmian  te»t  with  little  variatioa. 
See  Dibden's  Classics,  xixvii.  1804. 
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ment  of  literature  in  Germany,  and  particularly  biblical  litera- 
ture. With  immense  labour  and  zeal,  be  had  become  acquainted 
with  Hebrew,  which  then  was  scarcely  known  but  by  Jews,  and 
called  the  attention  of  scholars  to  the  necessity  of  understanding 
that  language  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures.  But  a  rmcte  dT 
ignorant  monks,  beaded  by  one  Pepericornus  (Pfefiercorn  or 
Peppercorn)  ''a  converted  Levite  aivl  leal  knave,'' raised  a 
mighty  clamor  against  the  study  of  any  thing  written  by  an 
'^Ebreu  Jew,''  and  supplicated  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  to 
burn  every  thing,  but  the  Bible,  contained,  in  the  language  of 
the  heathen.  This  ignorant  request  excited  the  zeal  of  Reuch- 
lin  and  bis  friends,  and  a  spirited  paper  war  was  carried  on, 
until  it  was  stopped  by  the  celebrated  '^Epistolae  obscurorum 
Virorum,"  said  to  be  principally  written  by  the  witty  but  profli- 
gate Ulric  de  Hutten,*  which  turned  the  monks  into  utter  ridi- 
cule, and  obtained  a  triumph  for  the  cause  of  good  sense.  The 
perusal  of  that  work  is  said  to  have  made  Erasmus  laugh  so 
heartily  that  it  broke  an  imposthume  on  his  face,  which  other- 
wise would  have  required  the  surgeon's  knife.t 

It  is  surprising  what  a  number  of  places,  of  different  kinds, 
continued  to  be  oflTered  to  Erasmus.  He  could  have  had  a  pro- 
fessorship either  at  Louvainor  Ingolstadt,  and  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments were  open  to  him  every  where ;  but  he  prized  perfect 
liberty  above  every  thing.  **  Courts,''  says  he,  '*  are  splendid 
misery,  and  as  for  wealth  and  honours,  I  want  them  not." 

Francis  I.  who  may  be  said  to  have  first  created  that  ele- 
^nce  and  polish  which  has  ever  since  distinguished  the  gay 
court  of  France,  was  anxious  to  secure  the  talents  and  learning 
of  Erasmus,  and  employed  Budaeus  in  that  negotiation.  The 
offers  of  the  French  king  were  not  accepted,  but  the  correspon- 
dence between  Budaeus  and  Erasmus  was  kept  up  at  intervals 
for  many  years.  It  was  not  uncommon  then  to  consider  Eras- 
mus, Budaeus  and  John  Louis  Vives,  as  the  literary  triumvirate 
of  the  age ;  to  which,  perhaps,  the  Italians  would  not  have  as- 
sented. Vives  undoubtedly  possessed  a  clear  head  and  consi- 
derable learning,  but,  by  no  means,  a  great,  original  mind  ;  his 
letters  to  Erasmus  are  sensible,  pleasant,  sometimes  witty,  and 
perfectly  devoid  of  affectation.  In  jurisprudence  and  Greek, 
the  knowledge  of  Budaeus  was  profound  and  extensive,  but,  as 
a  writer,  he  was  stiff,  pompous,  laboured.  .  After  the  lively  off- 
hand Epistles  of  Erasmus,  those  of  Budaeus  are  positively  un- 
readable. 

*  Barbier  Diet,  des  Anonymesiii.  533— Bmnet,  Manuel  du  Libraire^i.  590.  Bnix. 
1820.  t  Bayle,  Diet  Erasmas. 
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In  1518,  or  rather  the  close  of  1517,  Luther  commenced  at- 
tacking the  abuses  of  the  church,  and,  by  a  succession  of  steps, 
rapidly  brought  on  the  separation  of  the  church  usually  called 
the  Reformation.  **  Who  does  not  know,"  says  Bossnet,  "  the 
publication  of  indulgencies  by  Leo  X.  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
Augustins  against  the  Jacobins,  who  had  had  the  preference  in 
this  business  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  Luther,  an  Augustan 
doctor,  chosen  to  maintain  the  honour  of  his  order,  first  attacked 
the  abuses  which  many  made  of  indulgencies,  and  the  excesses 
which  were  preached  up  of  them  ?"*  We  know  the  censure 
here  conveyed,  by  referring  every  thing  to  a  mere  quarrel  be- 
tween two  poor  and  obscure  monks,  has  been  often  repeated,  but 
we  think  it  historically  clear  that  Luther's  peculiar  style  of  think- 
ing existed  to  a  great  extent  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Reformation,t  and,  that  however  we  may  doubt  his  other  quali- 
fications as  a  reformer,  certainly  justice  should  be  rendered  to 
the  dauntless  intrepidity  and  disinterested  motives  with  which 
be  entered'  the  arena.  That  many  reforms  were  needed  io  the 
church,  no  Catholic  denies,  or  ever  did  dei^  ;  that  is,  reforms 
in  the  discipline  of  the  church  and  the  morals  of  the  clergy.  We 
will  not  raise  the  question  as  to  what  are  articles  of  faith,  and 
what  are  articles  of  discipline  ;  the  latter  word  will  answer  well 
enough,  and  what  we  include  under  it,  will  be  seen  from  cor 
remarks. 

In  the  dark  ages,  an  artificial  system  of  theology,  overrun 
with  abstruse  refinements  and  unintelligible  distinctions,  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  schools,  and  been  introduced  into  nearly 
all  religious  publications,  and  the  external  worship  of  the  Deity 
had  been  encumbered  with  fasts,  processions,  pilgrimages,  and 
a  profusion  of  mere  bodily  observances.  Hence,  religion  had 
become,  in  a  great  measure,  incomprehensible  to  the  mind,  and 
onerous  to  the  body. 

The  lax  morality  also,  which  had  taken  rise  in  a  period  of  ig- 
norance, had  extended  too  much  from  the  laity  to  the  clergy. 
It  is  not  then  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  troubadours  sc»on  be- 
gan to  attack  men  whose  practises  so  badly  accorded  with  tbeir 
principles,  or  that  other  writers  should  prolong  the  censure; — 
Dante,  Boccacio,  Petrarca,  and  other  Italian  authors  have  spo- 
ken freely  and  severely  of  the  deplorable  state  of  religion  which 
is  ad  verted  to  with  equal  causticity  in  our  own  language  by  Gk)wer 
and  Chaucer.  But  the  poets  were  not  alone.  In  every  country, 
excellent  and  learned  prelates  had  either  written  or  exerted  their 

"  Hifltoire  des  Variations  des  Eglises  Protestaates.— Oenv.  do  Bossnet  To».  xix." 
p.  38,  vers.  1816. 

t  Milner  Church  Hist.  iv.  278-80,  &c. 
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talents  to  procure  ameliorations  in  discipline  or  amendment  of 
morals.*  We  cannot  cite  a  more  memorable  instance  than  the 
steady  and  active  labours  of  John  Gerson,  at  the  council  of  Con- 
stance.t  Besides,  those  who  only  desired  reformation  in  the 
church,  there  were  a  distinct  class  who  held  peculiar  doctrines 
of  faith  of  their  own,  and  who  aimed  at  a  total  rejection  of  the 
Papal  power.  The  origin  of  the  Vaudais  who  still  exist,  is  lost 
in  the  night  of  time,  and,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  other  schis- 
matics, from  various  causes,  htid  multiplied  exceedingly.  Many 
temporal  lords  recognized,  with  reluctance,  the  vast  increase  of 
the  clergy,  their  possession  of  immense  bodies  of  land  in  mort- 
main, their  exemption  from  burdens  of  state  and  civil  jurisdic- 
tion, their  right  to  tithes,  annals,  &c.  by  which  they  had  attained 
an  extensive  and  often  controlling  influence  in  government. 

A  number  of  things  concurred  to  hasten  a  reformation,  needed 
and  desired  on  so  many  accounts. 

SoMie  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  by  their  scandalous  lives,  had  ' 
lessened  the  habitual  respect  for  the  Roman  See,  or  by  attempt- 
ing to  enlarge  their  territory,  descended  from  the  sanctified  sta- 
tion of  heads  of  the  church,  and  sunk  into  mere  temporal  princes* 
Nothing,  however,  more  lowered  the  veneration  towards  the 
church  than  the  great  schism  which  exhibited  rival,  infallible 
Pontiffs,  fulminating  excommunication  at  each  other. 

The  extensive  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  the  opening  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  increased  the  number  of  reasoners,  and  both 
those  who  desired  a  reformation  in  the  church,  or  who  objected 
to  its  leading  tenets,  increased  in  number  and  boldness.  Bib- 
lical inquiries  had  made  immense  strides  in  a  few  years.— 
The  Hebrew  learning  of  Beuchlin  had  prepared  the  way  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  labours  of 
Erasmus  even  more  effectually  laid  open  a  knowledge  of  the 
New.  A  great  effect  was  produced  on  the  temper  of  the  times  by 
numerous  works  of  the  nature  of  the  '*  Encomium  Morise," 
^*  Julius  Exclusus,"  and  "  Epistolae  obscurorum  Virorum;"J — 
among  which,  the  Tale  of  the  Tub  might  meet  with  more  than 
one  rival. 

In  all  ages  of  the  church  there  were  pure  and  spotless  pre- 
lates, and,  in  proportion  as  knowledge  was  diffused,  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  higher  clergy,  who,  generally  speaking,  were  men 
of  education  and  piety,  desired  ardently  to  throw  off  the  trammels 


*  Bossaet  Hist.  des.  Yap.  pastim, — Hist.  Biblioth.  Fabric,  iv.  197. 
t  L'Enfanf  s  History  of  the  Coancil  of  Constance,  4to,  Engl,  transl.  pa«fim.— Bos^ 
floety  Hist  des  Yar.  &c. — Roscoe^s  Leo  X.  3.  Append.  40. 
^  Braeker  Hist  Crit  Pbfl.  iv.  84. 
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of  the  scholastic  theology,  and  an  unmeaBing  rootine  of  almoBl 
judaieal  observances.  All  ideas,  however,  of  reformation  were 
clamorously  opposed  by  hosts  of  ignorant  monks  who  had  be- 
come bigoted  in  their  ways  of  thinking,  and  reverence  for 
their  ceremonies,  and  who  regarded  the  acquisition  of  mere 
human  knowledge  ''as  heaping  .coals  of  fire  on  their  heads." 
Not  only  did  these  unenlightened  zealots  oppress  the  people, 
but  even  by  their  number  and  unanimity  overwhelmed  the 
regular  clergy  whenever  they  attempted  the  most  obvious, 
simple  and  salutary  reforms.  Certainly  the  ofipositiou  to  re- 
form did  not  come  entirely  from  the  monks,  but  they  were- 
the  regular,  embodied  army  who  appeared  most  promineiit 
in  a  contest,  in  which  they  had  the  countenance  of  some  of 
the  more  luxurious,  bigoted  or  ignorant  clergy,  and  that  portioo 
of  the  people  who  have  a  reverential  respect  without  any  suffi- 
cient reason,  except  the  fatigue  of  thinking,  for  the  established 
order  of  things. 

Still,  amidst  the  religious  discontents,  there  was  an  habitual 
submission  to  the  church,  as  the  general  bond  of  the  civilized 
world,  that  could  not  have  been  speedily  sundered  without  some 
flagrant  act,  such  as  wou  Idexcite  a  general  co-operation  among  the 
discontented,  rather  than  those  numberless  smaller  abuses  which 
had  been  submitted  to  by  their  separate  enemies.  The  sale 
of  indulgencies,  by  Leo,  was  such  an  act;  for  it  was  brought 
to  the  view  of  all,  and  disgusted  all  at  the  same  time.  To  be 
sure,  indulgences  had  been  sold  before,  and  have  been  sold 
since,  but  never  before  had  they  been  exhibited  in  such  profusioo 
or  vended  with  such  frontless  impuderice.  Tetzel,  the  principal 
salesman  of  salvation  in  Germany,  «ind  some  of  his  associates, 
scandalized  society,  and  disgraced  their  vocation  by  paying, 
with  very  little  concealment,  more  ardent  devotion  to  Bacchus 
and  Vejius  than  to  St.  Peter  and  the  Virgin. 

Disgusted  at  this  state  of  things,  many  of  the  wise  and  pious 
viewed,  with  approbation,  the  first  movements  of  Luther  aa  a 
faithful  son,  who  upheld  the  honour  of  his  mother  church  in  re- 
pelling manfully  whatever  could  dishonor  her*  Erasmus  unhe* 
sitatingly  wished  the  first  movements  of  the  Saxoii  reformer  suc- 
cess, but  advised  him  to  act  with  moderation  and  circumspec- 
tion. '^  More  is  gained  by  modesty,''  says  he  in  his  letter  to 
Luther,  *'  than  rashness.  It  was  thus  that  Christ  drew  the  worU 
under  his  rule.  To  raise  your  voice  against  those  who  abuwe  ikt 
authority  of  the  Pontiff  wUl  be  better  than  to  censure  the  Pontiffs 
ihemaeives.  I  think  with  regard  to  kings,  the  same  thing  is  to 
be  observed.  The  schools  are  not  so  much  to  be  treated  with 
contempt  as  to  be  recalled  to  more  sane  studies.    In  order  to 
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overturn,  readily,  received  opinions,  we  should  dispute  with  abun- 
dant and  strong  arguments,  rather  than  assertion.  We  should 
always  take  care  neither  to  do,  nor  say  any  thing  in  an  arrogant 
or  factiousi  manner,"  &c.*  The  advice  was  certainly  good,  but 
little  suited  to  the  ardent  temperanSent  of  Luther,  who,  with  his 
friends,  proceeded  wit^  a  heat  and  virulence  that  raised  up  many 
enemif^s,  frightened  the  timid,  and  often  disgusted  those  well 
dispose  (i  towards  him. 

It  may  be  well  supposed  that  the  reformers  spared  no  means 
to  secure  one  whose  reputation,  especially  in  religious  matters, 
stood  80  high  as  that  of  Erasmus,  and  had  they  conducted  them- 
selves with  temper,  prudence  and  consistency,  no  doubt  he  would 
have  lent  a  steady  aid  to  procure  reforms  in  the  church  itself. 
A»]t  was,  he  withdrew  immediately  from  a  strife  carried  on  bj 
both  sides  with  any  thing  but  Christian  moderation. 

After  various  feeble  attempts  to  allay  the  increasing  commo- 
tions of  the  church,  Leo  launched  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  at 
Luther  (1520.)  The  disturbances  could  at  first  have  been  easily 
appeased,  but  then  it  was  as  impossible  to  control  the  current  of 
opinion  as  with  a  finger  to  arrest  the  mountain  torrent  and  push 
it  back  to  its  source.  After  an  extensive,  zealous  party  had 
been  permitted  to  form  on  principles  perfectly  understood,  the 
only  effect  of  excommunication  was  to  range  under  the  names  of 
Romanist  and  Reformed,  those  who  had  been  badly  united  be- 
fore, under  the  more  general  appellation  of  Christians.  We 
speak  not  of  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  the  subsequent  attempts  to 
reconcile  matters  ;  the  schism  was  complete  from  the  promul- 
gation of  the  bull  against  Liither. 

The  movements  of  Luther,  heretofore,  had  not  been  of  a  kind 
to  allicit  the  general  co-operation  of  the  prudent  and  reflecting, 
and  the  anathemas  of  the  church  had  not  the  efiect  to  produce 
more  prudent  measures  or  gentle  phrases — ^to  be  sure,  the  Bull 
of  the  Pope  itself,  was  drawn  up  with  a  coarseness  quite  equal  to 
tbat  of  Luther.t 

He  called  the  Pope  Antichrist — dignified  the  church  with  the 
title  of  the  old  whore  of  Babylon,  and,  as  for  the  schoolmen,  he 
termeri  them  sophistical  locusts,  caterpillars,  frogs  and  lice."! 

Erasmus  still  declared  that  Luther  had  pointed  out  many  ne- 
cessary reforms,  and  that  the  best  Catholics  approved  his  early 
proceedings ;  yet,  he  deprecated  a  division  of  the  church,  to 
whose  authority  he  declared  he  would  always  submit.  '^Iknow," 
says  he,  *'  that  any  thing  is  to  be  borne  rather  than  that  the  world 

*  Opera  Erasmi.  torn.  iii.  p.  444.  Epist  427. 

t  See  the  BuU,  Roseoe's  Leo  X,  4.  Append.  12.         t  Seckendorf,  lib.  i.  ie$. 
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should  be  vexed  with  pernicious  disturbances*  I  know  that  it 
is  true  piety  sometimes  to  conceal  the  truth,  and  not  to  speak  it 
fuUy  in  every  place,  nor  in  every  time,  nor  to  every  body,  nor  in 
every  fashion."  "  I  follow  the  decrees  of  the  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror when  they  decide  so  correctly,  which  is  pious  ;  when  they 
decree  wrong,  I  bear  it,  which  is  prudent."  Though  he  disap- 
proved the  violence  of  Luther  in  controversy,  and  considered 
him  wrong  in  departing  from  the  church,  he  admitted  his  learn- 
ing and  talents,  and  rendered  justice  to  the  purity  of  his  inten- 
tions. ''  It  is  true,"  says  he,  ^'  Luther  has  given  us  many  a 
wholesome  doctrine  and  good  advice ;  and,  I  wish  he  had  not 
defeated  the  effect  of  them  by  intolerable  faults."  From  the 
first,  it  is  evident  that  Erasmus  thought  the  efforts  of  the  wise 
and  good  could  remedy  the  abuses  of  the  church,  and  that  be 
viewed  with  horror  an  event  that  should  sever  the  tie  which  held 
Christians  united.  He  thought  it  better  that  each  should  prac- 
tise religion  in  silence,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
and  wait  for  the  steady  progress  of  knowledge  and  reason,  than 
to  express  stubborn  truths  at  the  hazard  of  discord  and  war.  On 
the  subject  of  passive  obedience  to  the  church,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  many  good  Catholics  would  think  that  Erasmus  carried  it 
to  an  excessive  extent ;  but,  at  all  events,  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  writings  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  candor. 

It  was  the  desire  of  Erasmus,  above  all  things,  to  keep  him- 
self aloof  from  the  contention,  not  only  on  account  of  his  quiet, 
amiable  disposition,  but  he  could  not  entirely  approve  the  con- 
duct of  either  party.  His  moderation,  however,  got  him  ne 
credit.  The  Lutherans  accused  him  of  timidity  and  hypocrisy 
in  not  joining  their  ranks  after  having,  in  various  works,  so  vehe- 
mently attacked  the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity, they  considered  him  as  one  ^*  who  had  laid  his  hand  to 
the  plough  and  looked  backward."  On  the  .contrary,  the  zeal- 
ous Catholics,  particularly  the  monks,  stigmatized  him  as  one 
who  stood  idle  while ''  a  boar  was  ravaging  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord ;"  they  called  him  Arriasmus,  Errasmus,  &c.  and  declared 
that  he  was  the  cause  of  all  the  confusion.  They  moreover  ma- 
nufactured divers  Latin  and  Greek  proverbs,  in  order  to  make 
their  abuse  more  compact  and  portable,  viz. — ^  Aou^^^  s;<^f«'(^fi  4 
EfoMTfAof  Xou^ij^l^si,  aut  Lutherus  Erasmizat  aut  Erasmus  Lutheri- 
zat.  Ubi  Erasmus  innuit,  Lutherus  irruit.  Posuit  Erasmus 
ovaj  Lutherus  exclusit,  d^c*     Of  the  last,  Erasmus  observed. 


*  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius  Sylloge.  Opusc.  p.  387.  In  the  same  way  the  Theologiuu 
said  of  Lather^s  German  Bible — Si  Lyra  non  Lyrasset,  Lutherus  non  Mltasset. — 
Saxius,  OnomaHicon  Liiterariwn  ih  334. 
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that  if  he  laid  the  'egg,  they  hatched  something  out  of  it  very 
different  from  his  offspring. 

Ignorant  preachers  from  the  pulpit  attacked  his  various 
works,  especially  the  bible,  with  virulence.  They  lamented 
"with  brimful  heart  and  tearful  eye,"  that  a  mortal  man  should 
amend  the  word  of  God,  that  a  descendant  of  Adam  ^'conceived 
in  sin  and  brought  forth  in  iniquity,"  should  attempt  to  improve 
the  Lord's  Prayer ;  as  if,  forsooth,  the  Lord  had  made  the 
Vulgate  translation,  transcribed  fairly  the  various  MSS.  and 
turned  corrector  of  the  press  in  the  different  editions.  Those 
very  works  which  were  formerly  cited  as  models  of  piety,  were 
now  denounced  as  perfect  text  books  of  heresy.  Nor  was  he 
spared  by  the  press.  As  early  as  1515,  Martin  Dorp,  a  divine 
of  Louvain,  wrote  against  the  '*  Encomium  Morise,"  because, 
as  Jortin  observes,  Erasmus  ridiculed  the  ecclesiastics,  who 
have  commonly  pretended  that  their  function  should  serve  them 
for  a  passport,  and  secure  them  from  having  their  behaviour 
inspected  and  examined.*  To  this  attack,  which  was  not 
wanting  in  virulence,  Erasmus  replied  with  mildness,  and  the 
friendship  between  the  two  remained  uninterrupted.  A  contro- 
versy with  Jacobus  Faber  (Jacques  Le  Fevre  d'Etaples)  was 
also  appeased  by  the  amiable  conduct  of  Erasmus.  Faber  had 
published  a  translation  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  with  a  com- 
mentary and  critical  note8,t  in  which,  tnany  faults  of  the  vul- 
gate  were  indicated ;  and  he  was  offended  that  all  his  opinions 
on  scripture  had  not  been  adopted  by  Erasmus  in  his  edition  of 
the  Testament.  Tonstall,  Bishop  of  Durhiam,  in  a  letter  to 
£rasmus,t  speaks  contemptuously  of  Faber,  to  which  Erasmus 
replies,  "What  you  write  concerning  my  answer  to  Faber, 
though  I  know  you  wrote  it  with  a  friendly  intention,  yet  gave 
me  uneasiness  on  a  double  account ;  because  it  revives  my  past 
grief,  and  because  you  seem  on  this  occasion,  to  speak  with  less 
esteem  than  I  could  wish  of  Faber ;  a  man,  who  for  integrity 
and  humanity,  has  scarcely  his  equal  in  thousands.  In  this 
single  instance  only,  has  he  acted  unlike  himself,  in  attacking 
a  friend,  who  deserved  not  such  usage,  in  so  violent  a  manner. 
But  what  man  has  ever  been  wise  at  all  times  f  And  I  wish  I 
conld  have  Spared  my  adversary :  but  now  lam  afflicted  for  two 
reasons;  boUi  because  I  am  constrained  to  engage  with  such  a 
friend,  and  because  I  perceive  some  to  think  less  candidly  of 
Faber,  for  whom  it  is  my  earnest  desire  that  all  should  enter- 
tain the  greatest  esteem."  We  may  ask  with  Bayle,  "  can 
there  be  more  heroic  sentiments  t|ian  these."^ 

*  Life  of  Erasmus,  i.  66.  f  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Med.  el  lofin.  Lat.  Faber. 

t  Krasmi  Opwa,  v\.  m  p.  — .  Epist  S72.         ^  Bayla's  Diet.  Tit.  J^  Fevre. 
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The  discussions  with  the  divines  of  Louvain,  with  Lee,  aad 
Standish,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  or,  as  Erasmus  called  him  in 
derision,  "Episcopus  a  Sancto  Asino,  (Bishop  of  St.  Ass)  were 
of  longer  continuance  and  more  bitter  than  those  with  I>orp 
and  Faber ;  indeed,  the  numerous  theological  controversies  m 
which  he  was  always  engaged,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Reformation,  preyed  too  much  on  his  feelings,  and  embittered 
deeply  the  current  of  his  declining  years. 

Many  of  the  theological  questions  agitated  by  Erasmus  and 
bis  opponents,  are  of  considerable  importance,  and  unsettled 
even  at  present— particularly,  the  discussion  with  Stonier  oo 
the  much  controverted  verse,  1  John,  c.5.  v.  7.  which,  though 
still  in  dispute,  is  given  up  by  most  biblical  critics. 

In  1520,  he  published  "Cyprian,"  and  soon  after,  the  first 
part  of  his  "Paraphrases  of  the  New  Testament ;"  which  latter, 
might  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  his  notes  on  that  work. 
An  English  translation  of  these  Paraphrases  was  made,  and  was 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  every  parish  in  England,  after  Henry  VIII. 
became  Pope  of  England.  It  seems  that  they  became  suspected 
in  the  dog-days  of  religious  excitement  which  followed,  for  their 
use  was  forbidden  by  Queen  Mary. 

On  his  first  visit  to  Basil,  Erasmus  had  been  well  received  by 
the  Bishop,  Gerbelius,  CEcolampadius,  Beatus  Rhenanus,  and 
other  literary  men,  but  by  none  with  more  ardent  friendship 
than  the  Amerbachs  and  the  printer  Froben.  The  literary  as- 
sistance he  could  derive  from  the  Jearned  Amerlmchs,  and  the 
advantage  of  having  his  works  printed  by  the  kind  and  amiabk 
Froben,  were  probably  among  his  strongest  inducements  to  fix 
his  permanent  residence  in  that  city  in  1521.  Here  he  pub- 
lished (1522)  "Hillary"  and  "Arnobius."  Pope  Adrian,  the 
successor  of  Leo  X.  to  whom  the  latter  work  was  dedicated, 
had  been  a  school-fellow  of  Erasmus  at  Deventer,  and  now  in- 
vited him  to  Rome,  assuring  him  that  his  journey  would  not  be 
without  its  reward.*  But  Erasmus  adhered  steadily  to  that 
course  which  he  had  adopted  on  principle — to  forego  weahk 
and  dignity,  and  preserve  a  perfectly  untrammelled  indep^h 
dence.t 

He  again  was  visited  with  his  old  complaint,  the  gravel, 
which  so  reduced  him  that  he  was  near  casting  off  this  nriorlal 
coil,  and  in  his  own  words  "turning  into  a  locust."  ''Alas!" 
exclaims  he,  "  women  are  wont  to  grow  sterile  with  age,  bat 
my  fruitfulness  increases."!     Marvellously  however,  was  hi% 

*  Opera  Erasmi.  iii.  735.  Epist.  639. 

t  Ibid.  734.  EpUt  638-619.  Epbt.  803.  t  Ibid.  776.  EfifL  643.     • 
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relieved  and  comforted  by  Burgundy,  which  he  pronounces  a 
good  Catholic  wine,  on  this  sufficing  proof,  that  he  found  himself 
neilher  sick  nor  sorry  after  copious  potations,  and  wishes  here- 
tics no  worse  punishment  than  bad  wine.  In  a  letter  pleasantly 
written  throughout,  he  lavishes  praises  on  the  favoured  portion 
of  the  earth  that  produced  the  precious  liquor  before  mentioned, 
and  speaks  of  going  there  to  enjoy  the  joint  advantages  of 
quantity  and  quahty.*  In  divers  instances,  he  informs  us  that 
he  cared  little  for  mere  terrene  pleasures.!  Yet  it  can  be 
gathered  from  his  letters,  that  like  most  literary  men,  he  had  a 
learned  palate.  His  observations  on  the  qualities  of  wines,  and 
on  the  style  of  cooking,  display  critical  tact  and  experience  in 
those  matters.  His  friend,  John  Louis  Vivos  too,  appears  to 
liave  been  somewhat  of  a  gourmand,  for  in  one  letter  to  Eras- 
mus, he  had  changed  his  residence  in  Lent  in  order  to  get  fish 
of  the  utmost  freshness,  and  in  another  epistle,  complains  that 
he  had  returned  dyspeptic  from  Paris,  where  he  had  been  feasting 
with  Budaeus  and  other  double  and  triple-tongued  heroes,  on 
something  more  palatable  than  Greek  and  Hebrew  roots. 

The  first  edition  of  his  '*  Familiar  Colloquies,"  was  issued  from 
the  press  in  1522.     These  dialogues  were  mostly  taken  from 
real  conversations ;  they  were  afterwards  retouched^  and  a  few 
others  added.     They  are  dedicated  to  his  godson,  ErasmuH 
Froben,  and  were  principally  composed  to  assist  young  men  in 
acquiring  the  Latin  language.  But  the  Colloquies  are  of  two  kinds, 
very  distinct^-one  containing  mere  Latin  phrases,  very  useful 
for  boys  and  adapted  precisely  to  their  capacities ;  the  other,  of 
dialogues  of  a  more  elevated  character,  in  which  all  the  learning, 
talent  and  exquisite  humour  of  the  author  are  put  in  requisition. 
Though  other  topics  are  introduced,  yet  the  abuses  of  religion 
are  exhibited  in  peculiarly  strong  relief.     ludulgencies,  con- 
fession, relics,  mendicant  friars,  fasts,  &c.  are  touched  upon 
wkli  so  much  wit  and  originality,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  best  Catholic  to  restrain  a  laugh,  even  while  he  did  not  as- 
sent to  all  the  principles  of  the  book.    Our  plan  does  not  permit 
us  to  give  extracts,  or  particularize  the  merits  of  the  different 
Colloquies;  but  none  is,  to  our  taste,  better  related  than  *'Pere- 
grinatio  Beligionis  Ergo."!    Among  other  things,  it  describes 
most  graphically,  a  visit  made  by  Erasmus  and  Colet  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  at  Canterbury,  where  the  very  hand- 
kerchief, well  glazed,  on  which  the  saint  had  blown  his  blessed 
nose,  and  a  pair  of  old  shoes,  worn  and  perfumed  by  the  feet  of 
the  same  holy  personage,  were  presented  to  them  to  kiss.    The 

*  OfMra  Erasmi, Jii.  766.  EpUt.  650.  t  Ibid.  790.  t  Ibid.  i.  p.  774. 
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indignation  at  these  things  of  the  blunt  and  honest  Colet  aro 
finely  contrasted  with  the  mildness  and  mock  gravity  of  Eras- 
mus, who  beheld  in  patience  what  he  could  not  correct,  trusting 
to  the  slow  and  sure  progress  of  reason. 

*'  The  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,"  says  a  zealous  writer,  ''  in  the 
memoirs  of  Trevoux,  have  made  more  protestants  than  the  ten 
volumes  of  Calvin,*  a  fact  which  may  be  admitted,  supposing 
every  one,  male  and  female,  to  be  converted  who  has  waded 
through  ten  volumes  of  scholastic  Latin.  Certainly  a  man  who 
could  publish  such  a  work  after  the  excommunication  of  Luther, 
cannot  be  accused  of  deceit  or  cowardice.  We  may  judge  of 
the  extensive  circulation  of  the  Colloquies,  from  the  circumstance 
that  Colinseus  at  Paris,  published  an  edition  of  twenty-foar 
thousand  copies,  which  even  now,  we  would  call  an  enormooi 
impression.t  Copies  of  the  work  had  crept  out  and  were  pub- 
lished before  the  edition  we  have  indicated,  which  was  the  fint 
published  with  the  sanction  of  Erasmus  ;t  but  even  the  earliest 
of  those  surreptitious  and  imperfect  editions  was  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  troubles  with  Luther. 

The  enemies  of  Erasmus,  particularly  the  monks,  who  had 
been  violent  and  open-mouthed  before,  now  raised  their  voices 
in  one  unanimous  chorus  of  abuse.  Many  wondered  why,  whea 
heretics  were  burnt  in  scores  elsewhere,  the  smoke  did  not  rise 
from  the  funeral  pile  of  that  arch  heretic  Erasmus,  as  a  sooothiog 
incense  to  an  offended  deity.^  One  diligent  divine  extracted 
and  gave  to  the  world  various  crying  heresies  from  Erasmus* 
edition  of  Jerome,  when  he  had  in  fact  taken  by  mistake  the 
opinion  of  the  father  himself.  It  was  in  vain  that  Erasmoi 
showed  to  them  that  many  of  his  works,  censured  as  heterodox, 
had  received  the  papal  approbation,  and  that  he  had  been 
treated  with  regard  by  successive  pontiffs.  The  monks  knew 
better,  aye,  better  than  the  Pope.||  Not  only  were  his  works 
vituperated  by  those  who  had  not  read  them,  but  his  private 
life  was  ransacked,  and  when  facts  could  not  be  found,  the  more 
convenient  plan  of  iabricating  them  was  resorted  to.  Of  the 
various  ridiculous  crimes  alleged  against  him,  Pirckheinieff 
gives  a  good  specimen  in  a  letter  to  Erasmus. 

Pirckbeimer  met  with  a  theologian  of  the  mendicant  orderi 
who  declaimed  violently  against  Erasmus,  and  when  pressed  to 
tell  the  cause  of  his  aneer,  the  man  putting  on  a  countenance 
of  wonderful  gravity,  said  he  had  resolved  to  buiy  the  matter 

*  Fab.  Syllog.  Opusc. 

t  Opera  Erasmi,  i.  Epist.  ad  Bobyhemum.  Cat.  d'uii  amateur,  iii.  321. 

X  Epist.  ad  Bobyhemum,  Opera  Erasmi. 

i  Opera  Erasmi,  iii.  940.  Epist.  823.  ||  Ibid.  939.  Epist.  SS2. 
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in  profound  silence,  but  that  as  he  was  urged,  he  would  tell 
what  he  knew  lest  it  should  be  thought  he  had  spoken  from 
sheer  envy.  *^That  very  Erasmus/'  said  the  theologian,  ^'that 
you  vaunt  so  much  eats  fawU !  I  have  not  got  this  story  at 
second  hand,  for  I  myself  saw  him  with  my  own  two  eyes" 
**  Were  they  bought  or  stolen,"  demanded  Pirckheimer.  "Oh! 
bought,"  answered  the  other.  ''Alas!"  Pirckheimer  sighed, 
''  there  is  a  certain  fox  far  more  wicked,  who  daily  robs  me  of 
fowls  without  ever  thinking  of  payment ;  but  do  you  consider 
eating  fowls  such  a  crying  sin  ?"  "  Certainly,"  said  the  theo- 
logian, "for  it  is  the  sin  of  gluttony,  and  still  worse  when  often 
done,  and  by  churchmen."  "Perhaps,"  asked  Pirckheimer, 
''  it  was  on  a  forbidden  day  f"  "  Not  at  all,"  the  theologian 
answered ;  "but  we  (nous  people  should  altogether  abstain  from 
high  living."  "Ah  my  worthy  father,"  exclaimed  Pirckheimer, 
'^  it  was  not  by  dry  bread  and  oatmeal  cakes  (farre  et  hordeo) 
that  you  have  fattened  that  goodly  paunch,  (for  the  man  was  of 
great  obefdty)  and  if  all  the.  fowls  with  which  you  have  stuffed 
your  maw  (ventrem)  could  now  cackle,  it  would  drown  the 
uproar  of  the  drums  and  trumpets  of  an  army."* 

The  letters  too  of  Erasmus,  which  were  published  from  time 
to  time,  gave  quite  as  much  offence  as  the  Colloquies ;  for  he  had 
there  spoken  frequently  of  the  religious  discussions  then  going 
on,  and  expressed  his  opinions  of  Luther  and  the  Church,  with 
kis  Qsoal  frankness.  "Luther,"  says  he,  "has  taught  many 
necessary  things,  but  discord  pleases  me  in  no  manner  ;t  as  for 
what  Luther  writes  of  the  tyranny,  avarice  and  turpitude  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  would  to  God  it  were  false." 

The  followers  of  Luther  treated  Erasmus  with  not  more 
respect,  accusing  him  liberally  of  lukewarmness,  deceit  and 
sycophancy.  Hutten,  who  had  formerly  been  his  friend,  wrote 
an  invective  against  him  with  his  usual  acrimony.  Luther  and 
Melancthon  disapproved  of  Hutten's  "insolence  and  ferocity,  but 
it  was  approved  of  by  Oerbelius  and  some  other  reformers." 

Pope  Adrian  requeued  the  advice  of  Erasmus  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  quieting  the  Lutheran  controversy ;  but  his  counsels, 
probably,  gave  little  satisfaction,  as  they  were  not  followed. 
Among  other  things,  be  recommended  to  the  Pope  to  investi^ 
gate  the  true  cause  of  the  evils;  to  hold  out  the  hope  that  some 
of  the  palpable  fouhs  should  be  corrected ;  to  call  together 
honest  and  talented  men  from  all  nations  to  consult ;  to  extend 
a  general  pardon  and  oblivion  of  the  past,  and  to  restrain  in 
eome  measure  the  licentiousness  of  the  press.J    The  last  recom- 

*  Opera  Ensmi,  torn.  Ui._p.  619.  Epist.  562,  p.  451.  Epist.  504.. 
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mendation  has  been  censured  bjr  Jortin,*  but  it  is  evident  from 
the  tenor  of  the  writings  of  Erasmus,  that  he  was  a  great  friend 
to  the  liberty  of  the  pres8,t  and  did  not  as  a  lawyer,  well  under- 
stand how  all  that  he  desired  could  have  been  effected  by  a 
judicious  libel  law.  Certainly,  if  the  personalities  and  scur- 
rilities of  the  '^EpistolseObscurorumVirorum,"  be  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  publications  of  that  age,  private  character  needed 
some  protection. 

A  number  of  the  friends  of  Erasmus,  among  whom  were  the 
Pope,  George  Duke  of  Saxony,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Tonstall,  &c. 
represented  to  him  the  divisions  and  animosities  raging  throng 
out  Christendom,  and  the  great  effect  he  could  have  by  bis 
learning  and  abilities,  in  allaying  the  ferment ;  they  called  oa 
him  as  a  faithful  member  of  the  Church  to  come  to  her  aid,  and 
not  leave  her  unassisted  in  the  hour  of  peril.  Much  against  bis 
wishes,  Erasmus  complied,  and  published  his  ''Diatribe  de 
libero  Arbitrio,"  or  ''Treatise  on  Free  Will,"  in  which  to  be 
sure,  he  attacks  a  favourite  doctrine  of  Luther,  but  not  Luther 
himself,  nor  the  grounds  of  the  Reformation.  Indeed,  the  dis- 
cussion with  regard  to  "  free  will^"  was  pretty  much  the  same 
formerly  battled  between  St.  Augustin  and  Pelagius,  that  sepa- 
rated the  Methodists  into  Wesleyans  and  Whitfieldians,  and 
that  still  divides  Christians  of  most  denominations,  and  none 
more  than  those  now  called  Lutherans.  Luther  maintained, 
that  "  as  fallen  creatures  we  have  no  power  by  our  natural 
strength,  to  do  good  works  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  Crod, 
without  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  directing  us,  that  we  may 
have  a  good  will,  and  working  with  us  when  we  have  that  good 
will,"t  or,  to  express  it  more  briefly,  there  is  no  such  thin|;  as 
free  will  inus,  and  every  good  work  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
irresistible  operation  of  grace.  In  opposition  to  this  doctrine, 
Erasmus  contended  that  the  human  will  co-operates  with  the 
grace  or  assistance  of  God. 

Throughout  the  work  of  Erasmus,  he  spoke  with  modesty, 
and  treated  Luther  with  moderation  and  politeness.  Luther 
replied  by  his  treatise  "  De  Servo  Arbitrio,''  or  "Will  in  Bon- 
dage." "  The  palm  of  genius  and  eloquence  all  concede  to 
you,"  says  he :  "  Tou  have  managed  your  opposition  to  me  with 
so  much  astonishing  art  and  steady  moderation,  that  I  find  it 
impossible  to  be  ^ngry  with  you ;"  and  to  prove  that  he  b  in  a 
good  humour,  calls  the  sentiments  of  Erasmus,  "  excrements  tn 
a  golden  dish.^*  Harsh  and  angry  expressions  are,  indeed, 
throughout,  strangely  mixed  up  with  professions  of  moderation 

*  Life  of  Erasmus,  i.  S86.  t  Opera  Eraflmi,  iii.  p.  975.  Ef^  8B9. 

t  Milner's  Church  History,  v.  369.  Boston.  1611. 
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and  a  good  deal  of  compliment.  In  a  second  essay,  entitled 
^'  Hyperaspistes,"  Erasmus  met  the  answer  of  his  opponent, 
forgetting  very  much  his  former  moderation.  Here  the  book 
controversy  ended,  but  the  fire  was  still  kept  up  in  the  letters  of 
both  parties.  In  speaking  of  the  contest,  Beausobre  allows 
Erasmus  the  superiority  over  Luther,  *^  in  beauty  of  style  and 
solidity  of  judgment  ;"*  and  Jortin  says  that  Erasmus  had  the 
advantage  in  point  of  reason,  scripture  and  the  Greek  fathers.t 
On  the  contrary,  Milner  asserts  that  the  *'  Diatribe''  is  a  weak, 
timid  production,  unworthy  of  the  author,  and  gives  an  un- 
doubted victory  to  Luther .|    "  Non  nostrum  est,"  &c. 

Mr.  Butler  remarks  that  Milner  has  given  an  interesting 
account  of  the  controversy.^  Remembering  the  usual  tone  of 
Milner,  we  were  so  surprised  at  the  observation  that  we  imme- 
diately turned  again  to  his  history,  if  constant  partiality  and 
superficial  knowledge  can  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  history* 
And  what  an  account  has  he  given  ?  The  rudeness  and  passion 
of  Luther  every  where  smoothed  over  or  suppressed,  and  all  the 
harsh  expressions  of  Erasmus  picked  out,  placed  in  juxta  posi- 
tion and  commented  on ;  nay,  his  whole  correspondence  ran- 
sacked to  prove  cowardice,  falsehood,  scepticism  in  one  who 
passed  his  life  in  wilful  poverty,  incessantly  toiling  for  Chris- 
tianity ! 

The  controversial  writings  of  Erasmus  in  his  latter  days,  ex- 
hibited sometimes  a  peevishness  very  different  from  his  former 
dignified  calmness  and  forbearance,  though  they  were  perfect 
mildness  compared  with  those  of  his  adversaries.  These  are, 
however,  moments  of  forgetfulness,  for  he  generally,  even  ia 
controversy,  was  polite  and  complaisant.  It  is,  however,  no 
small  credit  to  Erasmus,  that  amidst  the  bitter  animosities  of 
the  rival  sects,  his  friendship  with  many  of  the  reformers  and 
reformed  continued  unbroken. 

The  reformers  nowbe^an  to  take  unto  themselves  helpmates, 
and  among  the  rest,  Luther  found  that  it  was  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone.  Heretofore,  Erasmus  had  termed  the  religious 
disturbances,  the  Lutheran  tragedy ;  ^*  now,"  said  he,  *'  it  should 
be  rather  called  a  comedy,  for  like  all  dramas  of  that  kind,  it 
ends  in  a  marriage."  The  Catholics  who  were  scandalized  at 
the  marriage  of  a  monk  and  a  nun,  among  other  slanders,  re- 
ported that  in  two  weeks  from  the  nuptials,  the  fruits  of  matri- 
mony were  given  to  the  world  in  full  maturity.  This  story  is 
related  in  some  of  the  letters  of  Erasmus,  but  he  subsequently 
contradicted  it,  as  it  was  in  fact,  a  most  groundless  fabrication. 

*  Beaasobre.  iu.  190.  X  AfilneWs  Church  History,  5. 

r  Jorti9'9  life  of  Ertsnuu.  %  BvUer's  Lift  tf  Erasmiis. 
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Erasmus  supposed  that  the  sweets  of  matrimony  would  dul- 
cify the  acerbity  of  his  stern  rival's  temper,  "for  what  beast  is 
there  so  savaf^e  that  a  woman  cannot  tame.''  But  in  his  next 
publications,  Luther  came  out  with  a  rudeness  and  vigour  which 
showed  that  he  had  not  been  in  the  arms  of  a  Dalilah. 

The  various  conflicts  of  Erasmus  with  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Monks,  caused  no  interruption  to  his  literary  labours.  He 
printed  Irenseus,  (1526*)  Chrysostom,  (1526)  August  in,  (1528f) 
and  some  opuscula. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Italian  critics  had  censured  the 
style  of  Erasmus,  BudsBUs,  and  the  greatest  of  the  transalpine 
authors,  and  asserted  that  Latin  was  written  no  where  but  in 
Italy.     These  criticisms  came  principally  from  the  Ciceromam 
as  they  were  called,  who  contended  that  Cicero  was  almost  the 
only  author  worthy  of  imitation,  and  hence  their  writings  were 
mere  cantos  from  the  Roman  orator,  with  occasional  sprinklings 
from  a  few  classics  of  the  purest  age.     No  word  or  phrase  was  to 
be  employed  from  Quinctilian,  Tacitus,  Pliny,  Suetonius,  &c. 
even  to  express  ideas  not  contained  in  their  favourite  model. — 
Some  of  these  purists,  it  is  said,  were  afraid  to  read  the  Vulgate 
Bible  for  fear  of  being  *<  defiled  by  touching  pitch."     Had  an  old 
Roman  returned  to  life  and  heard  one  of  these  scholars  explain 
the  Christian  religion,  he  would  have  supposed  the  whole  heathen 
mythology  and  dogmas  still  in  active  energy.     God  the  Father, 
was  called  Jove,  or  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  the  Son,  was  Apollo 
or  iEsculapius,  and  the  Holy  Virgin,  Diana — the  Apostles  were 
conscript  fathers — a  person  excommunicated  was  interdicted 
both  by  fire  and  water."|     Erasmus  tells  of  a  sermon  he  beard 
preached  before  the  Pope  and  various  Cardinals  and  Bishops  on 
the  death  of  Christ :  a  great  part  jof  the  discourse  was  consumed 
in  lauding  the  Pope  Julius  II.  who  was  pourtrayed  as  Jupit^ 
Optimus  Maximus,  holding  and  vibrating  the  three  forked  and 
inevitable  thunder  in  his  omnipotent  right  hand,  and  ruling  every 
thing  by  his  nod  alone.     The  preacher  commemorated  the  Dedi 
and  Curtius,  who,  for  the  safety  of  the  Republic,  had  devoted 
themselves  to  the  infernal  Gods,     Also,  Cecrops,  Menoeceus 
Iphigenia,  and  ethers  to  whom  the  welfare  and  dignity  of  their 
country  was  dearer  than  life;  and  lamented  ^*with  salt  tears 
trickling   down   his   cheeks"    (valde   lugubriter,)    that   brave 
men  who  had  assisted  their  country  in  peril  had  been  decreed 
golden  statues  or  divine   honours,  whilst  Christ,  for  his  good 
deeds,  was  crucified  and  held  in  contempt."^  &c.     This  sect 

*  Jortin's  Life  of  Erasmus,  i.  372.  %  Opera.  Ensmi,  Tom.  i.  p.  995. 

t  Pannser,  Aimal.  Typos^pl^-  $  lb.  p.  993. 
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included  then,  and  afterwards,  a  number  of  emtnent  scho- 
lars, sueh  as  Bembo,  Sadoieti,  Scaiiger,  Paulo  Manuzio, 
6lc,  The  finest  writer  and  most  original  genius  was  Muretus, 
who  certainly  belonged  to  them,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
Thomasiiis  and  Jortin  to  the  contrary.* 

To  ridicule  those  literary  dandies  as  well  as  to  defend  him- 
«elf,  Erasmus  wrote  his  dialogue,  called  "  Ciceronianus,'*  in 
which  he  employe<l  in  turn,  learning,  argument  and  humor,  with 
the  happiest  effect.  After  ridiculing  the  Ciceronians,  who  are 
represented  by  Nosoponus,  Erasmus,  under  the  name  of  Boule- 
phorus,  enters  on  the  sCene,  and  shows  that  a  constant  aping  of 
Cicero  can  produce  nothing  but  imperfect  imitations,  confined 
entirely  to  a  range  of  objects  and  ideas  not  all  suited  to  our  age ; 
that  it  would  be  far  better  to  write,  as  we  must  suppose  Cicero 
would  were  he  now  alive.  There  is  then  a  criticism  of  the  style 
of  a  great  number  of  ancient  and  modern  writers  judiciously 
done  in  general.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  description  of 
Nosoponus,  the  Ciceronian,  sitting  down  to  compose  a  letter, 
fortified  by  three  huge  indexes  of  M  the  locutions  of  his  adored 
author^  thai  as  many  porters  cotdd  scarce  carry.  His  body  is  first 
prepared  by  slight  repasts  of  blandest  digestion — as  ten  corinths 
and  some  two  or  three  coriander  seed  encrusted  with  sugar—- 
lest  the  intellectual  ray  serene  be  clouded  by  some  corporeal 
exhalation ;  his  mind  must  be  undisturbed  by  all  human  pas- 
sions— all  earthly  cares.  He  has  a  chamber  sequestered  from 
all  interruption,  in  the  interior  of  the  house,  with  thick  walls, 
double  doors  and  windows,  every  chink  minutely  closed,  where 
the  sharpest  noises,  as  clattering  6f  blacksmiths  and  scolding  of 
women  can  scarce  be  heard — no  one  is  permitted  to  occupy  the 
adjoining  apartment  lest  the  vocal  nose  of  slumber  should  break 
the  dead  repose.  There,  in  the  stillest  night,  after  many  a 
weary  vigil,  he  produces  an  epistle  of  Lacedemonian  brevity, 
but  perfectly  Ciceronian,  in  which  no  word,  no  phrase  can  be 
found  that  has  not  been  sanctified  by  the  usage  of  the  immortal 
Tully.  Here  too,  he  sedulously  elaborates  such  extemporary 
speeches  as  he  may  be  supposed  to  need  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events.  If  he  unfortunately  be  forced  to  inquinate  ''  the  pure 
well  of  Latin  undefiled,"  by  engaging  in  conversation  where  his 
phrases  must  be  made  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  the  involun- 
tary stains  must  be  washed  away  by  drawing  for  whole  months 
from  the  Ciceronian  fountains. 

Few  of  the  writings  of  Erasmus  possess  more  pleasantness 
than  the  Ciceronianus,  but  its  great  interest  expired,  of  course, 

*  Jortin's  Life  of  Erasmus,  torn.  i.  pp.  404^,  and  see,  on  the  opposite  side,  Kahmr 
keaius.  Pnef.  ad  Opera  Mureti.  Lug.  Bat.  1789. 
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with  the  Ciceronians.  The  publication  of  this  learned  and  witty 
dialogue  raised  nearly  as  great  a  clamour  as  his  theological 
works.  Many  writers  were  affronted  because  they  had  not  been 
cited,  and  others,  because  they  had  not  been  dted  with  suffictent 
commendation.  A  number  of  the  French  scholars  were  greatly 
offended  because  he  had  classed  Badius  Ascensius,  a  bookseller 
and  printer,  with  the  erudite  Budeeus.  Doletus  and  Juliuf 
Csesar  wrote  in  defence  of  Cicero  with  the  scurrility  then  com- 
mon with  scholars  and  divines ;  the  latter  called  Erasmus  in 
Ciceronian  Latin,  infidel,  bastard  and  drunkard. 

Ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
Emollit  mores  nee  sinit  esse  feros. 

After  the  death  of  Erasmus,  however,  both  Dolet*  and  Scali- 
ger  wrote  verses  to  his  memory ;  the  latter  even  called  him  a 
god! 

lUe  ego  qui  insans  ridebam  vulnera  mortis 

Cooditaque  iCtnea  tela  trisulca  manu 
Ad  quodvis  stupeo  monimentum,  ac  territus  adsto 

maxima  cum  videam  numina  posse  mori.t 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  opinion  of  a  few  critics,  the 
public  at  large  judged  the  Ciceronian  controversy  justly.  The 
laboured,  spiritless  pages  of  the  Ciceronians  were  read  by  few; 
the  belgic  trifles  of  Erasmus  were  in  every  hand.  The  reason 
is  plain ;  by  their  fundamental  principles,  the  Ciceronians  were 
obliged  to  use  an  eternal  sameness  of  locution  and  wordy  para- 
phrases, which  necessarily  deprive  their  style  of  point  or  indivi- 
duality ;  besides,  they  in  fact  belonged  to  other  times.  Erasmus 
by  assuming  an  extensive  vocabulary,  was  enabled  to  express 
himself  with  variety,  precision  and  raciness,  and  to  put  himsdf 
fully  on  a  level  with  the  age.$ 

Nearly  about  the  same  time  Erasmus  sent  forth  his  *'  Treatise 
dn  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  ;*'  a 
dry  subject,  but  of  importance  when  both  those  languages  were 
much  spoken.  Besides  the  learning  of  the  work,  he  has  con- 
trived to  relieve  its  aridity  by  the  sprightly  manner  of  treating  it. 

The  establishment  of  the  reformed  religion  at  Basil,  in  the 
close  of  1529,  induced  Erasmus  to  quit  that  city,  to  which  he  was 
much  attached,  and  where  he  had  many  faithful  friends.^  He 
thought  that  a  residence  in  what  might  be  called  the  enemy's 

"*  Open.  EniBmi.  torn.  i.  Epitaphia  in  Laud.  Erasm. 

t  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius  Syll.  Opusc.  393. 

t  Gibbon  has  some  good  remarks  on  Cicerpnianns  and  the  Ciceroaiana. 

i  Beat.  Rbenanus. 
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•amp,  would  appear  inconsistent  with  the  firm  devotion  he  had 
always  expressed  to  the  Catholic  church.  He  had  all  along 
disapproved  of  the  violence  of  Luther,  and  the  schisiq  of  the 
ehurch,  and,  unquestionahly,  the  progress  of  events  was  little 
calculated  to  make  him  recede  from  his  original  policy.  As  in 
every  opposition  there  are  discordant  materials  held  together  by 
DO  other  bond  than  dissatisfaction  towards  the  party  they  resist, 
•o  among  those  called  Reformed,  besides  those  attached  to  the 
tenets  of  Luther,  were  many  possessing  their  own  peculiar  reli- 
gious notions — many  who  disliked  the  Papal  authority  for  their 
private  reasons — many  who  had  no  religion  at  all.  By  their 
quarrels,  their  intemperate  writings  and  divisions,  they  laid 
themselves  open  to  the  censures  of  their  enemies,  and  discour- 
aged many  from  deserting  what  they  thought  a  leaky  vessel  in  a 
storm,  to  enter  a  shallop  where  every  one  was  fighting  for  the 
helm.  The  scandalous  lives  too  of  many  who  had  joined  in  the 
Reformation,  threw  discredit  on  the  cause. 

Among  the  Reformed,  some  set  up  for  prophets ;  some  doubted 
of  Christ ;  some  of  the  Scriptures  ;  some  denied  baptism,  and 
some  were  for  circumcision.  Luther,  Melancthon,  (Ecolani- 
padius,  Zwuinglius,  Pomeranus,  Carolostadt,  all  differed  on 
various  points.  Even  Luther  had  advanced  from  position  to 
position,  until  many  would  not  go  on  who  had  willingly  taken 
the  first  step,  while  others  of  more  ardent  temperament  thought 
he  *'  had  fainted,  and  could  not  reap."  The  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation,  which,  from  the  time  of  Berenger,  had  had  its 
opposers,  divided  the  immediate  friends  of  the  Reformer,  and 
destroyed  the  effect  that  might  have  been  produced  by  the  zeal- 
ous co-operation  of  a  singularly  talented,  learned  and  generally 
speaking,  virtuous  body  of  men.* 

We  have  never  seen  any  reason  to  doubt  the  sincere  attach- 
ment of  Erasmus  to  his  mother  church,  but  had  it  been  other- 
wise, is  it  possible  that  the  mild,  peaceable  Erasmus  could  hav< 
put  himiself  under  the  guidance  of  Luther  f  Did  it  follow  thai 
because  he  liked  not  certain  dogmas  of  the  Roman  church  that 
he  approved  all  the  dogmas  Luther  held  or  was  to  hold  f 

The  inhabitants  of  Basil  saw,  with  regret,  the  departure  of 
Erasmus,  and  escorted  him  for  some  [distance.  At  Fribourg, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence  afterwards,  they  were  so  joyful 
to  receive  him,  that  the  magistrates  would  have  honoured  him 
with  a  public  entry,  had  he  consented  to  it. 

^  Opera  Erasmi.  torn.  iii.  p.  817.     Epist.  703-832.  Epist.  714-764.    Epist.  846.— 
Jo.  Eckios.  EnchiridioD  Loc.  Com.  adversus  Luthenini6. — Lugduni,  15ol. 
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To  his  other  maladies,  gout  was  now  added;  but  his  edi- 
tions of  Basil,  Chrysostom,  Ecclesiastes  or  method  of  preach- 
ing, show  that  goot,  gravel  and  old  age  had  not  abated  bis  lite- 
rary ardor.  Many  editions  of  authors  have  his  name  prefixed 
to  them,  to  which  he  probably  wrote  nothing  more  than  the  (H'e- 
face  or  dedication.  His  fame  stood  so  high  that  these  commen- 
datory productions  were  nokns  votens^  frequently  wrong  from 
him.*  He  also  printed  a  new  edition  of  his  letters,  which  were 
as  much  sought  after,  on  account  of  his  opinions  on  matters 
which  then  divided  the  world  as  their  jocundity  and  humour. 

Many  of  bis  late  letters  speak  on  religion,  and  are  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  the  opinions  expressed  at  the  ver}  dawn  c^ 
the  Reformation.  The  monks  and  abuses  of  religion  are  still 
censured,t  and  the  merits  of  Luther  and  his  errors,  honesthf 
stated.  The  same  moderation  and  desire  of  Christian  harmony 
was  the  constant  object  of  his  wishes  and  prayers.  Perhaps  na 
man,  without  rank,  wealth  or  place,  ever  exhibited  such  a  bril- 
liant galaxy  of  correspondents,  among  whom  are  kings,  princes, 
popes,  cardinals,  &c. 

Origen  was  also  prepared  for  the  press  by  Erasmus,  but  not 
published  until  after  his  death.  This  was  the  last  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church  that  received  the  corrections  of  his  hand.  To  say 
the  truth,  we  think  he  has  lauded  those  primitive  authors  of  the 
church  far  beyond  their  merits,  but  they  were  useful  in  that  day 
in  supplanting  the  schoolmen.  We  have  merely  cited  the  prin- 
cipal works  of  Erasmus,  though  many,  abounding  in  good  sense 
and  learning,  have  been  omitted :  indeed,  it  would  take  more 
pages  than  are  assigned  us  merely  to  give  a  catalogue  rammni  of 
the  contents  of  eleven  ponderous  folios. 

Among  the  other  inconveniences  of  Fribourg,  he  complains  of 
being  dreadfully  flea-bitten^  but  the  bites  of  rabid  theologians 
annoyed  him  still  more.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  CatboKc 
pi  Lutheran  belaboured  him  most.  He  was  naturally  free  of 
speech,  and  to  the  last  had  not  spared  either  party  in  his  letters.^ 
Honours  and  wealth  would  have  crowned  his  latter  days,  but  be 
positively  refused  what  he  considered  would  be  mere  splendid 
burdens  to  him.  The  Provostship  of  Deventer,  offered  to  him 
by  Pope  Paul  III,  was  reinsed.  It  is  even  said  by  some  writers 
that  a  Cardinal's  hat  would  have  been  given  had  his  life  been 
prolonged,  but  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  it  would  have  been 
rejected. II'    His  own  country  became  anxious  to  regain  the  pos- 

*  Epistolce  Ineditje  Eraaini.  Basiliie  1779.  Epist.  73. 

i  Opera  Erasmi  iii.  1450.  Epist.  1230-1485.  Epist.  1265. 

\  Ibid.  1480.  Epist.  1260.         «  Ibid.  iii.  1348.  Epist.  1152-1361.  tpirt.  1161. 

I  Ibid.  iii.  1510-1280^ 
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sewion  of  her  greatett  ornament^  and  the  emperor  and  the  court 
anxiously  insisted  on  bis  return — and  some  of  his  letters,  not 
alluded  to  by  bia  biographers,  show  that  his  intention  was  to 
revisit  Brabant.*  • 

He  went  to  Basil  in  1535,  to  superintend  the  printing  of  his 
works  at  the  presses  of  his  old  friends,  the  Frobens.  Previously 
to  leaving  Fribourg,  he  had  been  in  bad  health,  and  he  became 
sensible  from  the  aggravated  symptoms  of  his  complicateil  ma*^ 
ladies,  that  his  dissolution  was  not  far  off.  Indeed,  if  we  may 
believe  his  biographers,  he  prophecied  the  very  time  of  his 
death. 

Looking  over  and  arranging  his  correspondence,  he  began  in 
the  language  of  the  poet : — 

*'  To  feel  like  one  who  treads  alone 

Some  baoquet-hall  deserted, 
Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garlands  dead. 

And  all  but  he  departed." 

The  death  of  numerous  friends,  which  had  occurred  at  inter- 
Tuls,  were  now  brought  before  him  at  one  fell  swoop,  and  while 
making  the  melancholy  review,  he  often  exclaimed  '*  would  that 
I  were  with  them  and  at  rest,  if  such  be  the  will  of  God." 

Two  days  before  bis  death,  Amerbach,  Froben  and  Episco- 
pius  coming  to  visit  him,  in  his  usual  jocose  manner,  he  com- 
pared them  to  Job's  comforters,  and  asked,  '*  why  they  had  not 
rent  their  clothes,  and  covered  their  heads  with  ashes."f  He 
expired  calmly  on  the  12th  of- ,  1536,  aged  about  sixty- 
nine  or  seventy.  As  he  died  in  a  Protestant  city,  surrounded 
by  Protestant  friends,  where  the  aid  of  the  Catholic  religion 
could  not  be  obtained,  there  was  much  conjecture  as  to  his  foith 
in  bis  last  moments ;  but  his  perfect  tranquillity,  and  the  indif- 
ference with  which  he  had  always  viewed  death,  leave  no  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  changed  the  sentiments  he  had  uni- 
formly expressed. 

Beatus  Rhenanus  describes  him  *^  as  rather  below  the  com- 
mon stature,  yet  not  short,  compactly  and  elegantly  made,  with 
a  fair  complexion,  flaxen  hair  when  young,  blue  eyes,  a  gay 
countenance,  a  slender  voice,  but  pleasant  and  distinct,  neat  and 
decent  in  his  dress,  modest  and  agreeable  in  conversation,  and 
an  uncommonly  constant  friend."  To  this,  we  may  add  an 
uncommonly  forgiving  enemy,  as  is  apparent  from  his  conduct 
to  Dorpius,  Polydore  Virgil,  Faber,  Longolius,  and  many  others. 

*  Epijt.  Ined,  Epist.  80.  t  Beat.  Rheoanus. 
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He  was  buried  with  the  greatest  honoors — the  chief  magistrate, 
the  senators,  professors  and  students  of  Basil,  joining  in  the 
funeral  procession.  His  name  was  given  to  the  theological 
seminary  of  that  city. 

The  city  of  Rotterdam,  his  natal  place,  also  rendered  great 
honours  to  his  memory.  The  Latin  school  was  called  after  bim ; 
a  bronze  statue  of  him  erected,  and  the  following  verses  in- 
scribed on  the  sntall  house  where  he  was  born  : — 

*'  iEldibus  his  ortus  mundum  decoravit  Erasmus 

Artibus  ingenuis,  religione,  fide. 
Fatalis  series  nobiii  iD?idit  Erasmum 

At  Desiderium  tollere  non  potuit"* 

The  knowledge  of  Erasmus  consisted  almost  entirely  in  a 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  classics  and  theology,  to  which 
be  had  applied,  during  a  long  life,  a  clear  understanding  and 
uncommonly  strong  memory.  His  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  classics,  is  seen  not  only  in  works  where  deep  erudition  is 
expected,  but  in  his  lighter  effusions,  in  which  the  choicest 
flowers  of  ancient  lore  are  scattered  in  a  manner  so  profuse  and 
unostentatious,  that  it  is  apparent  they  are  drawn  from  an 
abundant  store.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  possessed  the 
exactness  of  some  who  have  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to 
critical  labours,  but  many  of  his  remarks  show  an  observa- 
tion and  acuteness  in  noticing  the  niceties  of  languages,  which 
demonstrate  that  he  could  have  taken  the  first  rank  in  that 
line. 

How  far  his  knowledge  of  the  scholastic  divinity  extended, 
cannot  be  well  pointed  out,  for  he  viewed  it  with  contempt,  and 
made  but  little  use  of  it  in  his  writings.  His  theology  was  ac* 
quired  from  long  and  careful  studies  of  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, and  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  many  of  whom  he 
gave  to  the  world  with  commentaries  indicative  of  the  profound 
attention  he  had  bestowed  upon  them.  Even  in  theology  he  might 
have  had  rivals,  but  certainly  no  one  combined  that  same 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  classics  and  theology  together.  He 
first  showed  the  theologians  that  they  were  helpless  without 
scholarship,  and  pointed  out  to  scholars  the  noble  ends  to  which 
their  learning  might  be  employed. 

*  We  have  preferred  the  inscription  as  given  in  Ireland's  tour,  1, 29,  becaose  he 
says  be  copied  it  on  the  spot,  and  gives  an  engraving  of  the  hqose.  Le  Clerc,  in 
his  edition  of  Erasmus,  gives  the  two  first  lines  only,  in  which.  Ja  Alb.  Fabricras 
concuri.  Syll.  Opusc.  361.  Other  writers  pive  this  inscription,  "  H«c  est  perva 
dpmus  magnus  qaA  natus  Erasmus."— Bu//er'«  Life  of  EroimuM,  BorigDi,  vie 
d^Erasme,  1. 18.  Itineraire  des  Pays  Bas,  118.  Amsterd.  1824. 
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Among  the  striking  peculiarities  of  his  writings,  are  sagacity 
without  paradoi  or  artificial  refinement,  and  good  sense  un- 
tainted by  common-place  truisms.  He  could  not  confine  him- 
self to  strict  analytic  order,  and  hence,  in  his  Dissertations, 
amidst  profound  arguments  and  sensible  observations,  there  is 
a  rambling  which  oiVen  confuses,  but  which  is  sufficiently 
agreeable  in  his  Letters.  Wit  and  humour  in  Erasmus  always 
seem  welling  in  ease  and  abundance  from  a  native  source,  but 
amidst  his  numberless  sarcastic  sayings  and  arch  allusions,  there 
is  a  general  air  of  pleasantness  and  bonhammie  indicative  of  a 
kind  and  benevolent  heart. 

A  few  solecisms,  a  word  occasionally  of  questionable  autho- 
rity, a  modern  idiom  here  and  there,  have  caused  his  style  to  be 
censured  by  critics,  without  sufficiently  pointing  out  its  distinc- 
tive qualities.  In  the  main  it  is  good — very  good.  Were  a 
writer  in  our  language  to  roll  Chaucer,  Gower,  Shakspeare, 
Johnson,  Addison,  Burke,  Cobbett,  Boxiana,  and  more  if 
you  please  in  poetry  and  prose  of  different  ages  and  styles,  into 
one  vast  vocabulary,  it  would  be  doing  in  English,  in  some 
measure,  what  Erasmus  has  done  in  Latin,  with  the  addition  of 
the  faults  before  enumerated.  Ho  has  sometimes  taken  words 
from  authors  of  inferior  note,  and  has  not  always  distinguished 
between  the  usual  language  of  prose,  and  words  more  particu- 
larly belonging  to  poetical  diction.  Yet,  generally,  he  takes  the 
words  most  commonly  in  use,  in  their  most  common  acceptation, 
and  writes  fluently,  expressively,  and  above  all,  clearly.  There 
is,  particularly  in  his  Letters,  an  extemporary  ease  and  gaiety 
which  shows  the  power  he  had  acquired  over  the  Latin,  in  ex- 
pressing the  most  varied  subjects  and  nicest  gradations  of 
thought,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  his  exclusive  use 
of  that  language  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world. 

His  active  exertions  and  powerful  example  added  an  impetus 
to  learning  wherever  he  resided,  and  throughout  his  works,  he 
never  appears  so  happy  as  when  aiding  it  or  hearing  of  its 
success.  From  many  of  his  publications,  neither  honour  nor 
recompense  could  be  derived,  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  desire 
of  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  knowlege  was  the  only  motive 
of  his  tofls.  His  labours  to  diffuse  a  more  correct  morality,  were 
not  less  vigorous  and  unceasing.  Learning,  argument  and  wit 
were  constantly  levelled  at  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  Church, 
or  employed  in  inculcating  a  better  system.  To  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  errors  that  then  obscured  Christianity,  he  took  the 
best,  indeed,  the  only  plan  to  exhibit  the  Testament  in  its 
purity 9  by  which  the  learned  could  see  and  judge  for  themselves^ 
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and  a  new  impulse  be  given  to  biblical  researches.  Even  bis 
IalK)urs  on  the  Fathers  bad  the  effect  of  shewing  how  differently 
those  primitive  lights  of  the  Church  interpreted  the  Scriptures, 
from  the  theologians  who  then  reigned  triumphantly  ib  the 
schools,  and  whose  tetric  subtleties  so  quickly  vanished  before 
a  more  intelligible  theology* 

Most  writers*  have  owned  the  immense  effect  produced  on 
the  religious  world  by  the  writings  of  Erasmus;  indeed,  it  is 
apparent  from  looking  at  the  history  of  that  period,  whatever 
stand  other  writers  might  have  had  with  the  learned,  that  he 
was  the  writer  of  the  people — that  either  in  Latin  or  the  ver- 
nacular language,  he  was  read  by  noble  and  by  citizen,  by 
clergy  and  by  layman.  In  all  reforms,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
specific  effect  has  been  produced  by  one,  where  many  have 
joined,  before  a  definite  result  is  obtained.  It  is  also  true,  that 
we  often  consider  men  as  the  originators,  who  are  merely  tbe 
active,  prominent  champions  of  principles  well  understood  and 
widely  spread.  Still,  in  absence  of  testimony,  it  is  correct  to 
assign  him  the  place  of  precedence,  who  has  embodied,  syste- 
matized and  brought  into  action  a  successful  body  of  principles 
in  tbe  same  manner  as  tbe  victory  is  attributed  to  a  chief  who 
throws  himself  at  the  head  of  a  people  in  a  successful  reVolu 
The  Reformation  then,  and  whatever  benefits  have  resulted 
from  it,  are  really  to  be  dated  from  Erasmus  and  not  Luther. 
In  vain  would  the  latter  have  toiled,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
previous  labours  of  the  former. 

Luther  often  said  of  Erasmus,  that  he  knew  how  to  d^eet 
error,  not  to  establish  truth ;  which  means  in  plain  Engli^i 
Erasmus  would  not  destroy  an  edifice  because  he  saw  some  erriMna 
in  its  construction.  If  any  one  in  the  present  day  is  so  far  gone 
in  bigotry  and  illiberality,  as  to  deny  that  a  Catholic  may  be  a 
Christian,  to  him  all  argument  would  be  lost ;  to  all  others,  the 
whole  conduct  of  Erasmus  in  religion  may  be  explained,  by  sup- 
posing him  to  own  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  like  Bossuet, 
and  to  submit  implicitly  to  its  decrees  like  Feneloo.  He  had 
seen  such  men  as  Colet,  Warham,  Fisher,  prelates  of  exalted 
virtues,  to  whom  the  Reformation  can  produce  no  superiors, 
and  to  this  standard  he  wished  to  bring  the  whole  Church.  Nor 
were  the  instances  cited  at  all  rare.  Throughout  the  works  of 
Erasmus,  numbers  of  the  higher  clergy,  and  even  of  the  monks, 
are  spoken  of  as  equally  honouring  Christianity  by  their  devotion, 
and  mankind  by  their  talents  and  learning.  By  such  men  as 
these,  a  reformation  of  all  that  was  really  useless  or  vicious  in 

*  RobertBOD,  Rofco^,  Ac. 
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the  Church,  was  desired.  The  persecutions  against  Pico,  Valla, 
Reuchlin,  Faber  and  Erasmus,  sprun^r  not  from  this  source. 
While  Faber  was  chased  from  Paris  by  the  Sorbonne,  and 
Reucblin  beset  by  the  clamorous  monks,  Erasmus  still  received 
the  protection  of  bishops,  cardinals  and  popes,  who  praised 
his  labours  and  advised  him  to  disregard  his  detractors.  Even 
Leo  is  said  to  have  expressed  no  disapprobation  of  the  first  pro- 
ceedings of  Luther,  and  to  have  regarded  his  opponents  as  en- 
vious monks.*  Why  then  did  the  Reformation  not  take  place  f 
Because  it  required  that  prejudices,  long  established,  should  be 
removed  from  the  many  by  degrees,  that  light  should  be  so 
extensively  diffused,  that  errors  should  be  manifest  even  to  the 
least  clear-sighted.  In  politics  and  religion,  as  in  every  thing 
else,  where  the  guide  runs  too  fast,  we  either  lose  sight  of  him 
or  tire  by  the  way  ;  and  he  who  wishes  to  effect  reformation  of 
any  kind,  must  suit  his  advances  to  those  he  wishes  to  lead  on. 

Without  discussing  the  merits  of  the  Reformation,  we  have 
always  thought  that  the  precipitous  zeal  of  Luther  was,  probably, 
an  injury  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  freedom.  The  number 
of  writers  engaged  in  showing  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  were 
producing  their  effect  on  the  wise,  the  learned,  the  powerfiil. 
Keeping  up  the  discussions  in  Latin,  they  particularly  addressed 
themselves  to  the  most  enlightened  portion  of  the  community, 
and  were  constantly  increasing  the  number  of  intelligent  co- 
operators.  This  extension  of  knowledge  would  soon  have  pro- 
duced either  a  Reformation  in  the  Church  itself,  or  a  much 
larger  secession  from  it. 

As  Erasmus  pointed  out  the  abuses  of  the  Church  so  clearly, 
and  then  lefused  to  join  the  Reformers,  the  followers  of  Luther 
have  loaded  him  with  reproaches  and  censures,  which  have  been 
in  many  cases,  handed  down  with  scrupulous  exactness,  without  re- 
membering that  most  of  the  judgments  of  that  age  were  necessa- 
rily tinctured  with  prejudice  and  passion.  The  whole  of  these  un- 
generous opinions  are  collected  and  well  enforced  by  Milner  in  his 
Church  History,  and  reduce  themselves  to  these;  1st.  He  was  too 
timid,  that  he  approved  of  the  first  acts  of  Luther  ^and  then  receded. 
Yet  surely  this  charge  is  a  singular  one,  when  in  his  Letters  to 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  continually  asserted  the  early  merits 
of  Luther,  republished  those  works  unchanged,  which  gave 
most  offence  to  the  monks,  and  in  his  later  productions,  equally 
attacked  those  abuses  that  drew  his  first  animadversions. 

2d.  That  his  conduct  exhibited  perpetual  double-dealing.  Eras- 
mus thought  both  parties  wrong,  and  that  both  parties  were 

*  See  Sleidan,  MUner,  &c.  qnotiDg  from  BtndelU. 
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right  in  many  things.  With  these  impressions,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  both  Romanist  and  Reformed  received  his  alter- 
nate praises  and  cen«iures,  and  that  he  still  cultivated  the  ac- 
quaintances of  amiable  and  learned  men,  without  reference  to 
their  religious  opinions.  Indeed,  he  says  be  has  no  objection  al 
all  to  a  Jew,  if  he  be  a  good  man— an  opinion,  liberal  in  the 
extreme  in  that  age.  The  unreserved  manner  in  which  his 
letters  aie  written,  and  which  he  knew  would  be  published,  are 
strong  evidences  of  his  candour,  when  he  was  aware  that  they 
would  oden  give  offence  to  the  leading  men  of  the  two  contend- 
ing parties. 

3d.  It  is  said  he  tDcts  too  fond  of  the  great.  He  happened  to 
have  many  of  the  great  for  his  friends  and  correspondents,  and 
nothing  more.  But  he  writes  with  the  same  kindness  and  (ill- 
ness to  his  untitled  and  unknown  friends,  as  to  bishops  or  princes. 
What  did  he  desire  of  the  great  ?  Places  or  dignities  ?  He  re- 
fused them  regularly.  Did  he  wish  money  ?  He  was  regardless 
of  it.  Did  he  covet  high  society  f  He  detested  courts.  Did  he 
seek  pleasure  f    His  pleasure  was  in  books  alone. 

It  is  evident  that  the  longer  Erasmus  lived,  the  more  he  dis- 
approved of  the  Reformers.  Their  violent  publications,  the 
scandalous  lives  of  many,  the  revolts  of  the  rustics,  of  Huncer, 
of  the  Anabaptists,  and  the  slaughters  that  followed  all,  alien- 
ated one  of  his  peaceable  and  tranquil  disposition.  The  Lu- 
therans too  lost  much  of  bis  respect  by  their  uncertainty  of 
doctrine*  and  the  intemperate  quarrels  that  divided  tbem  into 
angry  sects..  When  urged  to  join  the  Reformers*  he  says, 
''  fight  among  yourselves  :  Zuingle  and  (Ecolampadius  against 
Luther  and  Pomerauus;  and  again,  Balthasar  against  the 
former,  and  Farel  against  Pellicanus.  Shall  I,  at  the  hazard 
of  my  life,  nay,  of  my  salvation,  connect  myself  with  such  a  dis- 
cordant faction  ?" 

What  were  the  sentiments  of  Erasmus  of  religion,  we  think 
are  clear  and  consistent  throughout  his  works-^his  letter  to 
Slechta,  perhaps,  exhibits  them  in  a  shorter  space,  and  more 

*  See  Bossuet.  Hist.  Var. — Eckius,  Enchirid.  Eckias,  the  celebrated  opponent 
of  Luther,  Bodenstein,  (Carolottadt)  (Ecolampadius,  (Hansschein)  employs  some 
cunous  arguments  against  the  Lutherans.  In  arguing  against  the  marriage  of  the 
Priests,  he  says,  "  it  is  true  that  the  Priests  married  under  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
and  that  the  command,"  'to  increase  and  multiply,'  was  obligatory  then,  but  that 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  when  population  wai  needed,  but  that  that  reason 
no  longer  exists.  Cesscmle  ratione  cetsat  ti  ipsa  Ux.  n.  188.  In  endeavouring  to 
show  that  the  common  people  should  not  read  the  Bible,  he  gives  as  a  proof  of  the 
difficulty  of  understanding,  that  the  devil,  who  is  undoubtedly  possessed  of  talents, 
quoted  scripture  to  Jesus  Christ,  (Matt,  iv.)  and  yet  mistook  the  true  meaning,  as 
has  been  showed  by  Jerome.— £cJh'tt«  Enchirid.  Loc.  com.  advertvu  Luiherum.  p.  71. 
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clearly  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.     Often   speaking  of 
schisms,  he  says: — 

**  One  thing,  in  my  opinion,  might  reconcile  many  persons  to  the 
llomish  church,  and  that  is,  not  to  decide  so  dogmatically  upon  bo  many 
speculative  points,  and  to  make  them  articles  of  faith,  but  only  to  require 
an  assent  to  those  doctrines  which  are  manifestly  laid  down  in  the  hofy 
Scripturei^  and  which  are  necessary  to  salvation.  These  are  few  ;  and 
it  is  easier  to  persuade  men  of  a  few  articles  than  of  a  vast  number. 
Now,  out  of  one  article  we  make  a  hundred ;  of  which,  some  are  such, 
that  a  man  might  either  doubt  of  them,  or  have  no  notion  about  them, 
without  his  endangering  his  soul  and  his  religion.  But  9uch  is  the  na-- 
ture  of  men,  that  what  they  have  once  dogmatically  decided,  they  will 
obstinately  maintain. 

^*  Now,  Christian  philosophy  or  theology  may  be  fairiy  reduced  to 
this,  that  we  ought  to  put  our  whole  trust  in  Almighty  Grod,  who  gra- 
ciously gives  us  idl  things  by  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  that  we  are  redeemed 
by  the  (kath  of  this  Son  of  God,  to  whose  body  we  are  united  by  bap- 
tism, that  being  dead  to  worldly  hist,  we  may  hve  conformably  to  his 
precepts  and  example,  not  only  doing  no  harm  to  any,  but  doing  good 
to  all ;  that  when  adversity  befalls  us,  we  patiently  submit  to  it  in  hopes 
of  a  future  recompense  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord ;  that  we  make  a  daily 
progress  in  virtm^  ascribing  nothing  to  ourselves^  but  all  to  Ood,  These 
things  are  to  be  pressed  and  inculcated  till  good  habits  are  formed  in 
the  heart  If  there  be  persons  of  a  speculative  genius,  who  want  to 
search  into  abstruse  points  concerning  the  divine  nature  or  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Sacraments,  with  a  view  to  improve  their  under- 
fitanding,  and  to  raise  their  minds  and  affections  above  earthly  things, 
be  it  permitted  to  them ;  provided  always,  that  their  Christian  brethren 
be  not  compelled  to  believe  every  thing  that  this  or  that  teacher  thinks 
to  be  true.  As  bonds,  deeds,  covenants,  obligations,  indentures,  ex-' 
pressed  in  a  multitude  of  words,  afford  matter  for  law  suits :  so  in  reli- 
gion, a  profusion  of  determinations,  decrees  and  decisions  begets  endlesisf 
controversies.*' — "  Let  no  man  be  ashamed  to  reply  to  certain  points, 
God  knoweth  how  it  can  be — as  for  me,  I  am  content  to  believe  it  is  so. 
I  know  that  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  are  things  pure,  to  be 
received  by  the  pure,  and  in  a  pure  manner.  He  hath  appointed  this 
for  a  sacred  sign  and  pledge  of  his  love  fof  us,  and  of  the  concord  which 
ought  to  subsist  among  Christians.  I  will,  therefore,  examine  myself 
and  see  if  there  be  any  thing  in  me  contrary  to  the  mind  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  if  I  have  any  uncharitable  dispositions  towards  my  neigh- 
bour. But  to  know  how  the  ten  categories  are  in  this  sacrament,  how 
the  bread  is  transubstantiate  by  the  mystical  words  of  consecration,  and 
how  a  human  body  can  be  in  so  small  a  compass,  and  at  different  places 
at  the  same  time ;  all  this,  in  my  opinion,  serves  httle  to  the  advance- 
ment in  piety.*' 

**  I  know  also  that  I  shall  rise  again — ^Jesus  Christ  hath  promised  it, 
and  to  confirm  his  promise,  he  rose  again  himself.  But  to  know  what 
body  I  shall  have,  and  how  it  will  be  the  same  after  having  gone  through 
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BO  omny  changes,  these  are  not  things  on  which  mach  pains  should  bt 
bestowed,  with  a  view  to  make  a  progress  in  true  religion.  Although  I 
disapprove  not  inquiries  of  this  kind,  pursued  at  proper  times,  and  widi 
due  discretion  and  moderation.  By  these  and  a  thousand  such-hke 
speculations,  for  which  men  set  an  extravagant  value  upon  themselTes^ 
their  thoughts  are  only  diverted  from  the  one  thing  needful.*' 

Had  these  principles  been  followed,  the  Christian  church  would 
still  have  been  one ! 

Particular  expressions  may  be  gleaned  from  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence of  any  one,  written  under  irritation,  without  reflec- 
tion or  care,  which  seem  inconsistent  with  the  general  current 
of  his  opinions.  This  has  been  done  with  regard  to  Erasmus; 
but  to  take  the  whole  mass  of  his  opinions,  expressed  in  books, 
letters  and  conversations  through  a  long  life,  we  find  a  wonder- 
ful accordance  between  his  principles  and  actions.  Whatever 
doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  particular  parts  of  hid  condu^ 
every  one  should  feel  grateful  to  him,  who,  amidst  poverty  and 
sickness,  without  hope  of  reward,  spent  a  long  life,  toiling  effec- 
tually for  the  cause  of  religion  and  literature.  Every  one  should 
accord  his  admiration,  to  that  extended  benevolence,  which,  sur- 
rounded by  infuriate  sects,  could  say  with  a  learned  and  virtuous 
Romanist  f 

'*  Christian  is  my  name,  and  Catholic  my  sirname. 
I  grant  that  you  are  a  Christian  as  well  as  I, 
And  I  embrace  you  as  my  fellow-disciple  in  Jesus ; 
And,  if  you  are  not  a  disciple  of  Jesus, 
Still  I  would  embrace  you  as  a  man." 

But  we  must  say  a  word  or  two  of  Mr.  Butler.  The  life  of 
Erasmus,  like  many  of  his  works,  looks  like  arrant  book-making. 
Names,  dates  and  circumstances  are  so  changed  or  mistated  that 
no  one  can  risk  citing  him  for  a  single  fact.  Wisely  skipping 
over  Antediluvian  literature,  he  commences  with  Homer,  whom 
he<;onsiders  as  a  prodigy — he  gives  a  history  of  Grecian  philo- 
sophy, poetry  and  fine  arts,  in  four  pages.  In  two  more  pages, 
he  dispatches  Roman  literature,  particularly  noticing  the  statt 
of  medicine  and  jurisprudence.  After  dodging  about  through 
the  middle  ages,  he  fairly  brings  us  up  to  Erasmus,  whom  be 
finishes  in  one-hundred  and  eighty  pages  of  large  type,  well 
leaded.  But  even  then,  poor  Erasmus  is  defrauded  of  his  due, 
by  various  notes  that  appear  to  be  foisted  in  to  make  the  book 
of  a  good,  saleable  size.     One  details  the  magnificence  of  the 

*  Dr.  Geddei . 
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British  government,  in  furnishing  the  starving  French  who  es^ 
eaped  from  the  Revolution — with  Bibles.  A  second,  gives  a 
history  of  the  Medici  family,  a  genealogical  table  of  the  aibre-^ 
said  family,  for  all  the  world  like  the  table  of  descents  in  Black- 
stone,  and  then  presents  us  with  the  old  song  of  '^  Arno's  Vale" 
at  full  length,  ^'  which  has  been  set  to  music  by  the  late  Mr. 
Holcombe,  with  a  plaintive  sweetness  that  does  honour  to  his 
taste  and  justice  to  the  subject."  (p.  81.)  In  a  third,  on  Bishop 
'  Tonstall,  he  diverges  to  Arithmetic,  and  decides  positively  in 
favour  of  Bonnycastle  in  preference  to  the  veterans,  Dilworth 
and  Cocker,  &c. 

We  found  so  many  mistakes  in  names  and  dates,  that  we  in- 
voluntarily looked  at  the  publisher's  name,  who  we  found  was 
not  less  than  Murray.  *'  Herman"  is  put  for  "  Henry,"  "  Mon- 
taign"  for  "  Montague,"  and  «*  Boulogn"  for  "Bologna."  He 
says  the  Epistle  dedicatory  to  Charles  V.  of  Beatus  Rhenanus' 
^tion  of  Erasmus,  is  dated  1516.  Charles  was  not  then  em- 
peror, and  the  true  date  is  1540. 

We  owe  the  works  of  Michael  Agnuolo  to  the  liberality  of 
Leo  X.  according  to  Mr.  Butler,  when  it  is  notorious  that  "the 
genius  of  that  great  painter  was  suiFered  to  lie  waste  in  some 
JPlorentine  stone  quarries,^'  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo.  It 
would  be  a  loss  of  time  to  cite  the  numberless  errors  of  Mr.  But- 
ler ;  he  neither  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  disposition  and  genius 
of  Erasmus,  nor  a  full  account  of  his  works.  It  is  apparent  that 
he  has  always  drawn,  from  second-hand  sources,  without  giving 
the  works  of  Erasmus  a  glance,  and,  like  most  of  the  modern 
Enghsh  books  of  the  kind,  he  seldom  refers  to  his  authorities. 
In  one  respect,  the  style  of  Mr.  Butler  is  good — it  is  simple, 
uoafTected  English.  But  every  thing  appears  to  be  huddled 
together  pell-mell,  until  often  there  is  neither  harmony  in  the 
language  nor  distinctness  in  the  ideas — short,  unconnected  sen- 
tences are  strung  together  in  places  that  resemble  hurried  notes 
more  than  finished  writing.  In  point  of  fairness,  he  deserves 
unqualified  praise,  and,  in  looking  from  him  to  Milner,  we  could 
not  help  contrasting  the  mildness  and  candour  of  the  Catholic 
with  the  bigotry  and  unfairness  of  the  Protestant. 

Erasmus  wrote  a  short  sketch  of  his  own  life,  and  several 
letters  which  have  detailed  his  early  history,  but  they  are  writ- 
ten with  his  usual  haste,  and  are  not  devoid  of  faults.  His  cor- 
respondence also  furnishes  abundant  knowledge  as  to  his  private 
history ;  unfortunately,  their  utility  is  much  impaired  by  the 
incorrectness  of  the  dates.  Many  of  the  periods  of  his  life 
eould  be  settled  by  reference  to  facts  alluded  to  by  him  in  his 
writings,  or  by  bibliographical  works.     Epistle  3d,  for  instance, 
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k  dated  1490,  but,  probably,  should  be  1498  or  1499,  as  be 
speaks  of  visiting  Rome  during  the  Jubilee,  which  was  in  1500. 
It  is  not  probable  that  he  would  be  preparing  for  a  journey  ten 
years  beforehand*  The  letter  to  Gagub*  in  the  appendix, 
without  date,  should  be  dated  1495,  for  it  was  prefixed  to 
Gaguin's  History  of  France,  printed  that  year.t  Jortm  speab 
of  a  letter^  to  the  Bishop  of  Cambray,  which  he  says  must  have 
been  written  before  1503 :  it  alludes  to  the  printing  of  the 
poems  of  William  Herman,  just  published,  which  settles  the  date 
at  14994  ^6  could  ascertain  many  other  dates  with  equal 
facility. 

Beatus  Rhenanus,  who  had  known  Erasmus,  has  given  two 
short  sketches  of  his  life,  which  contain  some  interesting  cir- 
cumstances. Le  Clerc  drew  up  a  life  of  Erasmus  from  his 
letters,  which  was  of  course  imperfect,  as  it  took  nothing  from 
other  authorities. 

The  most  learned,  sensible  and  interesting  biography,  is  bj 
Jortin,  who  has  corrected  some  errors  of  Le  Clerc,  but  follows 
him  generally,  with  the  addition  of  a  great  deal  of  other  mat- 
ter. The  erudition  of  the  work  is  truly  amazing ;  but  it  is  like 
'^orient  pearls  at  random  strung,"  and  somewhat  wanting  in 
order. 

Mr.  Bnrigni  wrote  about  the  same  time,  a  life  of  Erasmus, 
on  an  attentive  study  of  his  works,  which  is  candid  and  in8tru^ 
tive,  but  heavily  written. 

In  his  article  on  Erasmus,  Bayle  exhibits  his  usual  wit  and 
originality,  united  to  immense  and  exact  research.  The 
character  of  Erasmus  is  well  appreciated  generally,  and  paits 
of  his  history  are  so  well  illustrated,  that  it  has  been  the  ground 
work  of  all  succeeding  biographers.  But  the  most  full,  impartial 
and  able  criticism  on  the  merits  of  Erasmus  we  have  seen,  it 
in  the  ''ExcitatioCritica  de  Religione  Erasmi,''  of  John  Albeit 
Fabricius,  in  which,  he  has  consulted  an  immense  number  of 
works  uncommon  out  of  6ermaay.(| 

*  Tom.  p.  1817.  t  Tom.  iil.  p.  1782. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Lectures  an  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 
By  Thomas  Brown,  M.  D.   3  vols.  8?o.  Philadelphia.  1824. 

2.  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect.    By  Thomas 
Brown,  M .  D.  &c.  8vo.  Aodover.  1822. 

Oor  readers  may,  perhaps,  think  it  strange  that  we  should  at 
this  late  period  invite  their  atteDtioo  to  the  metaphysical  writiugs 
of  Dr.  Brown.  Our  reasons  are,  that  nothing  more  than  their 
analysis  has  yet  been  given  by  the  periodical  press  of  our  coun- 
try ;  and  that  their  value  is  as  much  too  highly  estimated  by 
some,  as  underrated  by  others.  It  was  to  be  expected,  indeed, 
that  works,  treating  of  subjects  which  generally  require  close 
thinking,  should  be  neglected  by  many  who  are  unable  or  un« 
willing  to  yield  them  that  application  of  mind  which  is  necessary 
to  their  being  understood ;  and  there  was  equal  reason  for  an- 
ticipating that  the  poetic  language  and  ingenious  argumentation 
of  Dr.  Brown,  would  beget  an  unbounded  admiration  in  many 
of  his  readers,  and  cause  them  to  receive  without  examination, 
whatever  had  the  support  of  his  name.  That  we  shall  be  able 
to  set  the  opinion  of  the  public  right  on  this  subject,  we  have  not 
the  presumption  to  suppose;  but  we  are  willing  to  use  our  en- 
deavours in  attempting  to  moderate  the  applause  of  some; 
which,  when  so  excessive,  is  seldom  just :  and  to  remove  the 
prejudices  of  others,  which  prevent  their  approach  to  sources  of 
real  and  extensive  improvement. 

We  will  make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  introducing  our 
readers  at  once  into  some  of  the  most  abstruse  of  Dr.  Brown's 
speculations :  and  to  those  who  hesitate  to  enter  upon  an  article 
of  metaphysics,  we  would  address  ourselves  in  the  words  of  one 
of  the  fathers  of  the  science  :*  ''  Since  it  is  the  understanding 
that  sets  man  above  the  rest  of  sensible  beings,  and  gives  him 
all  the  advantage  and  dominion  which  he  has  over  them,  it  is 
certainly  a  subject,  even  for  its  nobleness,  worth  our  labour  to 
inquire  into." 


^  Locke.  If  more  ancient  authority  (and  what  would  once  have  commanded 
more  respect)  be  required,  it  may  be  given :  "  To3v  xaXwv  xou  nfi*(6jv  n^v  ^t^vjeTiv 
i3«'o>c)tfi./3AvowSf,  fMtXXov  S^MpSiv  Mpagy  ^  xouroL  clxfijSgiav,  ^  t&jv  /8«Xti6vwv  rs 
xai  Oaujubflufieijr^pojv  eivoi,  drdfjup^rspa  roura  r^v  r%  xu;(4^  /(Tropiov  s^\6yo)g  av 

avy.^iOO^fS^.'^^^AmiQtttii  it  Avima,  lib.  i.  Opera,  torn.  i.  1G6.  Bas.  1531. 
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One  of  the  most  curious  inquiries  which  can  engage  the  at- 
tention of  philosophers,  is  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  our  know- 

^iedge  of  a  material  world  :  and  we  may  add,  that  it  has  proved 
to  he  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  perplexing.  That  tbe  miod 
has  a  knowledge  of  material  existences,  and  that  this  was  ob- 
tained at  a  period  earlier  than  is  embraced  by  memory,  must  be 
admitted  by  all.  But  on  the  supposition  of  the  mind's  entire 
ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  body,  to  which  it  has  been  so 
mysteriously  united,  and  of  its  possessing  only  a  susceptibility 
of  feeling  with  certain  fundamental  principles  of  belief,  of  which 
the  existence  must  have  been  coeval  with  that  of  the  mind  itself, 
it  is  no  easy  task  to  shew  how  the  knowledge  of  external  things 
could  have  been  acquired.  It  is  obvious  that  the  senses  are  our 
only  means  of  communication  with  things  without;  and  of  our 
senses,  the  investigation  is  soon  confined  to  one  as  the  only  pos- 
sible agent  in  the  intercourse  of  mind  and  matter ;  since  the 
objects  of  sight,  hearing,  taste  and  smell  are  particles  of  matter 
so  extremely  minute  as  to  be  altogether  imperceptible ;  and, 
consequently,  could  give  us  no  notion  of  resistance  and  exten- 
sion, the  primary  qualities  of  matter.  Even  though  we  knew 
the  existence  of  these  senses,  therefore,  they  could  not  fumidi 
us  with  any  knowledge  of  the  material  causes  of  our  sensations, 
however  probable  it  may  be  that  the  very  constitution  of  our 
nature  would  lead  us  to  refer  those  feelings  to  causes.  Our 
examination  then  may  be  limited  to  the  sense  of  touch  ;  and 
the  question  to  be  discussed  is,  whether  the  mind  by  the  assist- 
ance of  this  sense,  could  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  matter. 

'  Dr.  Brown  denies  that  the  mind  could  make  this  acquisitiofi 
in  the  circumstances  described  above;  and  supports  his  opinion 
in  a  very  ingenious  and  forcible  manner.  The  fallacy  involved 
in  the  supposition  that  our  notion  of  extension  may  be  easily 
accounted  for,  by  the  similarity  in  figure  of  the  compressed  part 
of  the  t>rganof'touch  to  the  compressing  body,  is  exposed  very 
fully,  as  an  assumption  of  the  point  in  dispute  ;*  and  is  further 
shown  from  the  acknowledged  fact  in  regard  to  the  other  organs 
of  sense,  that  they  induce  in  the  mind  no  notion  of  figure,  al- 
though it  is  certain  that  a  determinate  portion  of  these  organs 
must  be  afiected  during  sensation.t  The  hypothesis  that  the 
notion  of  extension  is  connected  immediately  by  our  original 
constitution  with  the  affections  of  the  organs  of  touch — **  the 
perception  of  a  square  arising  immediately  when  the  organ  of 
touch  is  affected  in  a  certain  manner,  as  the  sensation  of  the 

*  Vol.  i.  pp.  281-300.  t  pp.  28^-301. 
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fragrance  of  a  rose,  arises  immediately  when  the  organ  of  smell 
is  affected  in  a  certain  manner,"  is  thought  to  be  very  improba- 
ble :  for  there  should  be  no  more  indistinctness  on  this  suppo* 
sition  in  our  perception  of  one  figure  than  of  another ; — of  a 
figure  of  a  thousand  sides  than  of  four ;  since  the  affection  of 
the  organ  may  be  exactly  conformed  to  the  figure  of  the  body.* 
This,  however,  is  in  opposition  to  constant  experience.  Touch 
then  would  be  unable  to  inform  the  mind  of  extension.  Nor 
would  it  be  more  useful  in  acquiring  the  notion  of  resistance : 
since  this,  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  is  a  consequence  of  muscu- 
lar feelings,  completely  independent  of  the  sensations  of  mere 
touch.f 

After  rejecting  the  common  belief  as  to  the  origin  of  our 
notions  of  extension  and  resistance,  Dr.  Brown  proceeds  to  give 
his  own  theory  in  t  elation  to  this  difiicult  inquiry.  This  opinion 
is,  that  we  arrive  at  th6  knowledge  of  material  existence  through 
the  agency  crf^  certain  muscular  feelings  that  had  been  but  little 
attended  to  by  previous  writers.^  The  infant  instinctively  moves 
his  arm  in  a  certain  manner ;  this  motion  is  accompanied  by  a 
series  of  feelings  in  the  mind :  the  movement  is  repeated,  and 
the  mind  experiences  the  same  series  of  feelings ;  and  this  hap- 
pens perhaps  a  thousand  times,  so  that  the  time  occupied  by  the 
series  of  feelings  is  distinctly  grasped  by  the  mind.  Now,  if 
during  one  of  these  movements,  something  be  opposed  to  the 
infant's  arm,  it  will  be  conscious  of  the  same  volition  on  its  part 
as  before ;  and  at  the  same  time  will  know  that  the  series  of 
feelings  has  been  interrupted;  and,  ascending  by  an  Original  law 
of  mind  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  will  conclude  that  there  is 
something  without  itself,  beyond  its  controh^  Thus,  if  we 
suppose  the  infant  to  have  a  certain  series  of  feelings  in  conse- 
quence of  his  opening  and  closing  his  hand :  when  a  hard  body 
is  placed  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  the  closing  of  the  hand  will 
be  prevented,  and,  therefore,  the  series  of  feelings  will  be  broken : 
and  as  the  infant  had  obtained  a  notion  of  the  length  of  time 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  series  of  feelings,  the  length 
of  the  body  will  naturally  be  measured  by  that  of  the  part  of  the 
series  which  bad  been  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  the 
body.||  Thus  says  Dr.  Brown,  length  is  first  attributed  to  time; 
and  afterwards  to  extension  from  the  manner  in  which  we  ob- 
tain the  notion  of  this  property  of  matter.  As  yet,  however,  we 
have  but  one  dimension  of  matter,  length :  the  notion  of  breadth 
is  acquired  by  the  infant  on  discovering  that  a  greater  or  less 

•  pp.  281-284-3(».303.  t  p.  277.  X  pp.  273-S77. 
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portion  of  tbe  series  of  feelings  is  broken  off.  If  only  one  finger 
be  arrested  by  the  interposed  body,  the  notion  of  length  is  is- 
duced  in  tbe  mind :  if  two  or  three  fingers  be  resisted,  tbe  infiuit 
mint  have  the  notion  of  two  or  three  eo-existing  lengths ;  anl 
this,  says  Dr.  Brown  is  breadth.* 

We  designed  to  have  given  Dr.  Brown's  theory  in  bis  owi 
words,  but  found  that  this  would  occupy  too  much  space :  we 
have,  therefore,  contented  ourselves  with  a  careful  ab^ract  and 
frequent  references  to  our  author's  pages,  where  our  readers 
may  examine  for  themselves  the  correctness  of  our  condensed 
view  of  the  theory.  And,  before  proceeding  farther,  we  must 
object  to  Dr.  Brown's  mode  of  expressing  himself  in  relation  t« 
our  notion  of  time,  which  performs  so  important  a  part  in  Us 
speculations.  This  idea  seems  to  have  been  drawn  in  from  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  some  additional  element  in  the  formation 
of  our  notion  of  extension ;  and  Dr*  Brown  appears  not  to  have 
perceived  very  clearly  that  the  origin  of  our  idea  of  time  wis 
much  more  explicable  than  that  of  the  extension  which  it  was 
introduced  to  illustrate.  He  calls  time,  ^'our  feeling  of  sue- 
cession  ;"t  *^our  notions  of  succession  ;"|  ^'a  series  in  constaoC 
and  onward  progress;"  ''remembered  succession."^  Now  these 
expresssions  are  all  very  loose  and  vague ;  and  instead  of 
making  more  plain  this  new  element  involved  in  extensioB, 
canfiot  but  render  it  more  obscure ;  since  they  are  absolutely 
false.  Our  notion  of  time  is  necessarily  prior  to  our  conceptioa 
of  succession  ;  otherwise  we  could  not  possibly  conceive  of 
things  as  successive.  ''  To  perceive  this  the  more  distinctly) 
let  us  call  the  distance  between  an  idea  and  that  which  imme- 
diately succeeds  it,  one  element  of  duration  ;  the  distance 
between  an  idea  and  the  second  that  succeeds  it,  two  elements, 
and  so  on.  If  ten  such  elements  make  duration,  then  one  most 
make  duration,  otherwise  duration  must  be  made  up  of  p^rtt 
that  have  no  duration,  which  is  impossible.  Now  it  must  be 
observed,  that  in  these  elements  of  diAration,  or  single  intervals 
of  successive  ideas,  there  is  no  succession  of  ideas,  yet  wc  must 
conceive  them  to  have  duration ;  whence  we  may  conclude  with 
certainty,  that  there  is  a  conception  of  duration,  when  there  is 
no  succession  of  ideas  in  the  mind."||  Time  then,  which  is 
measured  duration,  is  an  original  notion  of  the  mind,  involved 
in  succession  and  memory,  but  not  derived  from  them.  It  would 
be  less  inaccurate  to  say,  that  succession  and  memory  are  de- 
rived from  our  notion  of  time,  since  without  this,  it  would  be 
impossible  that  we  should  have  either. 

•Vol.  i.  p.  310.  tp,  305.  tp.313.  $p.297. 
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Duration  and  spaee  are  most  difficok  to  be  grasped  by  the 
mind,*  and  seem  to  resemble  each  other  in  some  particulars. 
Both  are  eternal,  immoveable  and  unchangeable ;  and  the  pro- 
gress which  is  i^tributed  to  time,  is  confined  to  ourselres.  We 
are  advancing  in  time  as  bodies  are  advancing  in  space ;  and 
the  apparent  motion  of  time  is  the  natural  consequence  of  our 
real  progress.  To  the  infinite  mind,  the  whole  of  duration 
from  eternity  to  eternity  is  one  unchanging  now.  ^  Time  appears 
to  have  the  same  relation  to  mind  as  space  has  to  matter: 
bodies  exist  in  space,  but  spirits  in  time :  and  it  is  as  difiicult 
to  conceive  how  we  could  have  thoi/ght  without  the  notion  of 
time,  as  how  bodies  could  have  moved  without  the  previous  ex- 
istence of  space.t  The  mind  could  not  have  existed  one  moment, 
without  knowing  that  its  existence  had  continued  one  moment, 
so  that  the  knowledge  of  duration  must  have  been  jx>ssessed 
by  the  mind  as  soon  as  its  existence  commenced.  So  soon  as 
it  had  existed  in  time,  however  short  the  period,  this  must  have 
been  known. 

But  to  return  to  our  author's  theory :  Dr.  Brown  thinks  that 
an  experiment  which  he  has  proposed,  is  almost  decisive  of  hier 
correctness  in  introducing  time  as  an  element  in  our  notion  of 
extension.  **  Let  any  one,  with  his  eyes  shut,  move  his  hand 
with  moderate  velocity,  along  a  part  of  a  table,  or  any  other 
hard  smooth  surface,  the  portion  over  which  he  passes  will 
appear  of  a  certain  length ;  let  him  move  his  hand  more  rapidly, 
the  portion  of  the  surface  pressed  will  appear  kss;  let  him  move 
his  band  very  dowbf,  and  the  length,  according  to  the  degree  of 
slowness,  will  appear  increased  in  a  most  wonderful  proportion."! 
This  experiment  would  be  of  considerable  moment  in  the  dis- 
mission,  were  it  not  that  time  as  well  as  velocity  enters  into  our 
estimation  of  the  space  passed  over  by  a  moving  body :  when 
we  know  the  time  and  velocity,  we  obtain  the  exact  space 
which  has  been  traversed;  when  we  know  but  one  of  the 
two  elements,  our  estimate  of  the  space  must  be  formed  from 
cbis  alone.  Thus,  in  the  case  adduced  by  Dr.  Brown,  we 
can  form  no  accurate  conception  of  the  velocity  because  our 
eyes  are  shut,  and,  therefore,  we  measure  the  distance  over 
which  our  hand  has  passed,  by  the  known  element,  time: 
consequently,  the  distance  should  seem  to  be  in  proportion 

*  Not  that  there  is  any  want  of  clearness  in  our  conceptions  of  duration  and 
space,  bat  that  in  proportion  as  we  attempt  to  view  them  more  closely,  they  ap- 
pear to  elude  our  grasp.    **  Si  non  roges,  intellico/' 

f  The  truth  is  visible  under  all  the  technicu  obscurity  of  Transcendentalism, 
i^ich  terms  space  and  time  forms  of  cognition,  impressed  by  the  mind  upon  the 
objects  of  its  knowledge.  The  nineteenUi  century  is  not  so  favourable  to  tne  fame 
of  founden  of  sects,  at  the  age  of  Aristotle,  in  whose  footsteps  Kant  seems  desirous 
of  walking,  and  from  whom  he  has  largely  borrowed.  '\  Vol.  p.  312. 
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to  the  time,  which  is  the  fkct.     We  conceire  then,  that  thif 
experiment  is  not  even  corroborative  of  Dr.  Brown's  tbeorr. 

We  must  turn,  however  to  the  more  prominent  features  of 
this  theory.  The  muscular  motions  of  the  infiemt  cause  a  series 
of  feelings  in  his  mind :  and  when  his  arm  is  resisted,  there  cao 
be  no  other  difference  to  himself  than  that  the  former  series  of 
feelings  will  be  accomplished  in  part  only,  and  the  place  of  tk 
remainder  will  be  occupied  by  new  feelings  of  the  mind.  TIm 
infant  may,  indeed,  know  that  this  change  in  the  mental  feel- 
ings was  not  intended  by  itself;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  tke 
original  series  of  feelings  wtus  not  designed.  There  could  be  m 
volition  in  the  case ;  since  the  feelings  can  be  produced  only  hj 
the  muscular  motions ;  and  the  infant  is  supposed  to  be  ignoraiA 
of  the  existence  of  its  muscles.*  All  then  that  the  mind  of  the 
infant  can  know,  is  the  existence  of  the  feelings  in  itself;  andk 
cannot  know  how  these  feelings  are  originated,  unless  we  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  mind  has  power  to  govern  the  parts  of  die 
body  before  it  knows  of  their  being.  We  believe  that  we  an 
defensible  in  this  position :  if  the  mind  can  control  the  series  of 
feelings, — commence  this  series  when  it  please,  and  interrupt 
it  when  so  disposed,  this  power  cannot  be  possessed  unless  the 
antecedents  of  the  feelings — the  muscular  motions  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  will ;  and,  besides  the  impossibility  of  the  will 
regulating  organs  of  the  existence  of  which  the  mind  is  unia- 
formed,  this  is  contrary  to  Dr.  Brown's  own  supposition  that  tin 
muscular  motions  are  instinctive.t  As  then  the  feelings  are 
equally  unrestrained  by,  and  independent  of  the  will,  there  isao 
reason  whatever  why  the  interruption  of  the  usual  series  slioaU 
conduct  the  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  things  exterior  to  itseMl 
more  than  its  commencement.  When  any  series  of  feelings  ii 
felt  by  the  mind,  there  is  the  same  reason  for  their  leading  it  to 
the  external  cause  as  when  this  first  series  is  replaced  by  another. 

We  think  it  abundantly  evident,  therefore,  that  the  breakinj 
of  any  aeries  of  mental  affections  would  not  lead  the  mind  to  the 
knowledge  of  things  without,  nor  open  its  communication  wA 
the  material  world.  It  is  probable  that  the  necessity  for  some 
cause  of  the  change  would  be  felt  by  the  mind ;  but  this  is  equalif 
true  of  the  first  affections  which  the  mind  ever  experienced,  there 
being  then  the  greatest  change  possible; — from  the  entire  ah* 
sence  of  all  feelings  to  their  presence :  and,  consequently,  Dr> 
Brown's  theory  is  but  a  needless  complication  of  what  is  veij 
plain  without  it,  if  there  be  any  foundation,  for  the  theory.  U 
then  the  notion  of  resistance  could  not  be  acquired  in  the  maooer 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  309.  t  Ibid.  p.  286.^ 
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suppoged  by  Dr.  Brown,  we  need  say  nothing  of  extension  which 
is  less  simple,  and  must  be  subsequent.  It  may  be  observed, 
nevertheless,  that,  granting  to  Dr.  Brown  the  adequacy  of  his 
theory  in  relation  to  resistance,  it  is  certainly  insufficient  to  ac- 
count for  our  notion  of  extension.  Time,  as  we  have  seen,  is  an 
clement  in  our  estimation  of  the  spaces  passed  over  by  bodies  in 
motion ;  but  motion  is  not  extension,  nor  is  time :  suppose  the 
body  interposed  to  break  off  the  series  of  feelings,  when  half 
accomplished,  and  that  the  regular  series  occupies  a  portion  of 
time  equal  to  a  minute,  the  infant  will  then,  according  to  Dr. 
Srown,  conceive  the  resisting  substance  to  be  half  a  minute  in 
length.*  What  then  can  the  infant  understand  hy  this  concep* 
tion  ?  That  the  resisting  substance,  supposing  it  to  know  of  its 
existence,  is  half  as  long  as  its  series  of  feelings  f  This  is  the 
utmost  extent  to  which  the  interruption  of  the  series  could  lead 
him :  but  Dr.  Brown  means  something  very  different  ;--even 
that  the  infant  would  discover  that  the  resisting  substance  was 
equal  to  the  space  which  his  hand  -could  pass  over  in  the  half 
minute,4hus  assuming  the  knowledge,  the  origin  of  which  is  the 
object  of  inquiry. 

The  account  which  our  author  gives  of  the  manner  in  wl^ich 
we  obtain  the  notion  of  breadth,  involves  the  same  assumption 
of  the  thing  sought.     The  infant  is  said,  by  discovering  that  two 
or  three  of  its  fingers  were  resisted,  to  have  formed  the  concep- 
tion of  two  or  three  co-existing  lengths ;  and  this,  says  Dr. 
Brown,  is  breadth«f     Now,  besides,  that  the  obstacle  opposed  to 
one  or  two  of  the  fingers  could  have  no  effect,  but  in  diminishing 
the  intensity  of  the  mental  affections,  which  before  resulted  from 
the  motion  of  all  the  fingers,  as  the  arresting  of  all  of  them  would 
completely  break  the  series,  Dr.  Brown's  assertion  is  so  mani- 
festly a  petitio  principiiy  that  it  can  deceive  no  one.   Co-existing 
fengths  might  form  a  greater  length  than  any  one  of  them  ;  and 
this  is  the  only  kind  of  co-existence  for  which  the  infant's  mind  is 
prepared :  but  admitting  that  the  infant  would  conceive  of  the 
lengths  as  lying  side  by  side,  like  its  own  little  fingers  as  to  po- 
sition, from  which,  doubtless.  Dr.  Brown  derived  this  part  of  his 
theory,  still  the  notion  of  breadth  would  not  be  induced  in  its 
mind.  Each  of  the  co-existing  lengths  must  be  without  breadth, 
or  we  assume  the  point  in  question,  and  therefore  we  may  allow 
Dr.  Brown  not  two  or  three  co-existing  lengths  merely,  but  any 
number  whatever,  and  he  is  still  as  far  removed  from  breadth 
WkM  when  Jie  commenced  the  investigation. 

While  on  the  subject  of  extension,  it  may  be  proper  to  take 
notice  of  an  opinion  of  Dr..  Brown,  in  regard  to  the  sense  of 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  398.  t  Ibid.  p.  310. 
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Bight.  Mo9t  writers  agree  that  sight  informs  as  of  exteasioii, 
though  not  of  the  existence  of  a  material  world:  our  author  re- 
fuses his  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  his  predecessors :  but  tboi^ 
we  deem  his  argumentation  in  part  unanswerable,  we  beliete 
that  his  reasoning  on  another  subject*  may  justiiy  as  in  ques** 
tioning  his  decision  here  in  its  full  extent.  It  appears  to  be  a 
law  of  mind  that  we  can  perceive  only  one  point  of  things  with- 
out us  at  any  one  instant;  we  are  likely  to  doubt  of  this  oow, 
when  a  long  familiarity  with  things  without  enables  us  to  scan 
their  every  part  with  a  glance ;  and  when,  by  long  use,  we  have 
acquired  such  facility  in  the  employment  of  our  powers,  that  it 
seems  the  work  of  an  instant  only,  to  survey  every  part  of  a  oovd 
object  presented  to  our  view.  The  same  reasdas,  however, 
would  prove  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  oecessaiy 
to  dwell  on  every  letter,  since  now  the  meaning  of  a  whole  page 
flashes  upon  us  like  light.  Even  yet,  things  that  are  new  reqoirt 
some  length  of  time  to  be  properly  examined,  in  order  that  we  may 
acquire  a  correct  notion  of  the  relative  position  of  the  porta ;  io- 
attention  to  which  is  one  of  the  principalsourcesof9ur  ability  ts 
satisfy  our  curiosity  in  a  very  short  period.  If  the  mind  then 
can  observe  a  body  only  in  successive  points,  memory  is  .ob- 
viously necessary  to  our  obtaining  an  ideaof  therelatioo  of  the 
parts,  and  of  the  extent  of  that  body ;  and,  that  memory  may  be 
exercised,  there  must  be  some  distinctive  marks  by  which  the 
mind  may  recognize  the  points  which  had  previously  engaged  its 
attention.  When  then  an  object  of  uniform  colouring  is  before 
the  eye,  we  think  it  almost  certain  that,  as  there  are  no  varie* 
ties  oS  colour  to  enable  the  mind  to  distinguish  the  seosatios 
caused  by  any  one  point  from  that  caused  by  another,  the  only 
thing  perceived  would  be  a  luminous  pomt.  To  be  perceived, 
however,  this  point  must  have  extension :  still  the  relative  posi* 
tion  of  the  parts  of  the  object  would  be  unknown.  But  if  the 
colouring  were  variegated,  this  would  no  longer  be  the  case.  la 
these  circumstances  there  would  be  different  sensations,  and  ^ 
mind  could  compare  them  with  each  other :  and,  as  points  eonU 
not  be  perceived  without  the  mind  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
their  direction,  and  as  this  could  be  remembered,  the  rebtive 
position  of  the  points  would  thus  be  acquired  by  the  mind.  But 
we  have  been  building  on  a  wider  foundation  than  Dr.  Browi 
will  concede ;  and  on  the  supposition  of  the  mind's  entire  igno- 
rance aSvto  the  existence  of  its  body,  we  are  fully  persuaded  that 
it  could  not  arrive  at  the  notion  of  extension  hy  sight ;  nor,  is 
our  opinion,  by  any  other  of  the  senses.  But  this  demands  a 
more  careful  investigation. 

*  Vol.  i.  pp.  403-411. 
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The  iDfant  must  have  experienced  the  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  pain  even  before  birth ;  and  must,  therefore,  have  known 
its  own  existence ;  since  it  is  an  absurdity  to  say  that  a  being 
can  enjoy  pleasure  and  suffer  pain,  and  still  does  not  know  the 
existence  of  that  which  enjoys  and  suffers.  The  knowledge  of 
its  own  existence  must  have  preceded  feelings  of  any  kind ;  for 
feeling  as  the  affisction  of  any  being,  presupposes  the  existence 
of  that  being:  and,  that  the  being  should  know  the  feelings  to  be 
affections  of  itself,  it  must  know  the  existence  of  that  which  is 
affected.  To  make  this  knowledge  co-existent  with  the  first 
feeling  of  the  sentient  being  ;*-that  is,  to  suppose  that  neither 
antecedes  the  other,  but  that  both  spring  into  existence  simultar 
neously* : — ^the  known  existence  of  the  being  not  enabling  it  to 
ascertain  that  it  was  affected ;  nor  its  having  been  affected  that 
k existed,  is  liable  to  no  greater  objection  than  that  it  is  totally 
incomprehensible :  this  is  to  make  the  known  existence  and  the 
feeling  to  unite  in  what  chymists  would  call  the  nascent  state. 
As  then  the  mind  must  have  known  its  own  existence  prior  te 
all  communicatioD  from  without ;  or  it  would  never  have  knowa 
it :— and,  since  such  communication  must  have  taken  place  at  a 
very  early  period,— certainly  before  birth,  we  are  carried  back 
for  the  origin  of  the  mind's  knowledge  of  its  own  existence  to  a 
time  removed  without  any  limit  but  the  commencement  of  this 
existence;  and  here  we  must  stop:  and  that  this  is  the  point 
where  we  should  rest,  is  confirmed  by  all  that  wq  know  erf*  the 
tkinking  principle :  for  it  is  surely  very  strange  language  to  say 
that  the  mind  exists,  .and  does  not  know  it.  We  except,  of 
course,  the  times  when  sleep's  mysterious  influence  is  exercised 
orer  all  thefiiculties  of  the  soul. 

As  then  the  pund  canaot  exist  without  being  conscious  of  this 
existence,  another  question  is,  whether  it  could  have  any  know« 
ledge  of  the  body's  existence  without  sensation  through  the  pro- 
per organs  ?  It  is  a  common  thing  with  many  writers  on  mental 
philosophy  to  advocate,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  their  belief 
in  the  mind's  ignorance  of  its  own  being  prior  to  sensatioq,  its 
total  want  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  its  own  body.  The  soul 
is  furnished  with  a  fair  and  noble  habitation  of  which  all  the 
apartments  are  prepared  for  its  use,  and  yiet  is  supposed  to  be 
the  only  being  ignorant  of  these  preparations;  and  is  believed 
■ever  to  perceive  them,  till  on  its  return  from  the  first  visit  to  the 
external  world,  when  the  towers  and  battlements  of  this  splen- 
did  edifice  attract  her  attention,  and  are  recognised  as  her  own. 


oW  yn^w' 
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But  18  this  reasonable  conduct  to  send  the  soul  abroad  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  world  ere  she  has  examined  that  little  kingdoa 
in  which  she  is  so  much  more  deeply  interested  ?  This  do^  wk 
resemble  the  wisdom  of  nature  in  her  care  for  her  children ;  and 
we  are  most  certainly  entitled  to  require  some  proof  in  suppot 
of  such  opinions.  So  far  as  reasoning  will  assist  us,  the  pr^ 
sumption  is  clearly  against  this  theory :  Dr.  Brown  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  explanation  that  had  been  given  of  the  origii 
of  our  knowledge  of  an  esrternal  world ;  and  attempted  to  re- 
move the  difficulty  by  proposing  a  new  solution :  and  this,  we 
flatter  ourselves,  has  been  shown  to  he  founded  on  an  assamp- 
tion  of  the  point  in  question.  Since  so  many  ingenious  mci, 
therefore*  have  utterly  failed  in  their  efibrts  to  trace  the  conoeet- 
ing  link  between  mind  and  external  things,  there  is  some  growl 
for  believing  this  to  be  impracticable  on  the  principles  fwm 
which  they  set  out.  They  seem  never  to  have  thought  of  a  pre- 
vious question,  whether  the  mind  was  necessarily  unaequaim 
with  the  existence  of  its  tenement.  There  is  no  period  in  n- 
fancy  in  which  we  discover  in  the  little  innocents,  signs  of  isio- 
curate  information  respecting  their  limbs  and  other  parts  of  die 
body :  the  new  born  babe  will  turn  its  eye  towards  the  light 

Philosophers  have,  by  a  very  natural  re-action,  rushed  from  tk 
absurdity  of  materialism  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  spiritualis- 
ing all  the  phenomena  of  the  human  being.  That  the  soul  ii 
not  matter  requires  but  a  moment's  reflection  to  convince  the 
most  sceptical ;  but  it  is  equally"  certain  that  the  body  is ;  and 
as  man  consists  of  soul  and  body,  we  are  npt  likely  to  escape  errer 
by  confining  our  attention  to  either  exclusively.  It  is  not  phi- 
losophically correct,  therefore,  to  say,  that  the  mind  perceirei, 
remembers  and  compares :  it  is  the  human  being  that  perform 
these  operations :  and  that  the  state  of  the  body  influences  the 
manner  of  their  performance,  is  evident  from  this,  that  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  corporeal  frame,  will  incapaci- 
tate the  roan  for  all  intellectual  exercises.  Even  when  the  bodf 
is  most  healthful,  we  have  no  facts  from  which  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  our  mental  operations  are  entirely  independent  of  it- 
Viewing  man  then  as  he  is,  a  being  consisting  of  matter  aod 
spirit  united  in  some  mysterious  manner,  so  that  they  mutually 
influence  each  other,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  this 
man  should  become  informed  of  the  existence  of  a  material 
world. 

We  wish  to  point  out  here  a  mistake  into  which  Dr.  Browo 
has  fallen,  while  endeavouring  to  show  what  appears  so  obvioui 
from  the  simple  statement  which  has  already  been  given,  that 
taste  cannot  furnish  any  information  of  the  existence  of  matter. 
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*'Id  the  simple  sensation,"  says  Dr.  Brown,  <^  which  precedei 
the  reference  (to  an  external  cause) — the  mere  pleasure  of  sweet- 
ness,  or  the  pain  of  bitterness — there  is  nothing  which  seems  to 
mark,  more  distinctly,  the  presence  of  honey  or  worm-wood,  or 
any  similar  external  substance  than  in  any  of  our  joys  or  sor« 
rows*"*  Things  are  confounded  in  this  passage  which  are  es- 
aentiallv  distinct;  and  the  same  error  is  not  unfrequent  in  Dr. 
Brown's  writings  on  the  senses.  The  mere  pleasure  of  sweet- 
ness or  pain  of  bitterness  is  not  the  simple  sensation  as  asserted 
in  the  quotation  above:  the  simple  sensations  must  have  ante- 
ceded  the  pleasure  or  pain  which  they  produced,  as  the  cause 
must  be  prior  to  the  etfect.  This  remark  we  consider  as  of  more, 
importance,  because  obvious  as  the  distinction  may  appear,  it 
has  been  frequently  lost  sight  of  by  our  best  writers  on  the  mind. 
Tir.  Brown's  reasoning  in  consequence  of  this,  is  altogether  in- 
conclusive :  the  pleasure  or  pain  of  the  sensation  would  not  ba- 
r^erred  to  an  external  cause,  since  its  cause  is  known  to  be  the 
antecedent  feeling  ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  sensation 
itself  would  not  be  followed  by  this  reference  to  something  ex- 
ternal. 

In  relation  to  our  knowledge  of  external  things,  we  will  task 
the  patience  of  our  readers  with  but  a  single  remark  more :  on 
the  supposition  that  the  mind  really  perceives  external  objects, 
^wbich  is  not  strictly  true,  but  only  that  the  human  being  does) 
we  may  readily  conceive  how  this  knowledge  was  acquired  with- 
out the  mind  having  previously  known  the  existence  of  the 
organs  of  sense :  for  if  objects  exist  without  us,  and  are  perceived 
by  the  mind,  they  must  be  perceived  as  they  exist :  otherwise 
we  suppose  some  imperfection  in  the  perceptive  power  of  the 
mind.  This  reasoning,  however,  has  not  much  force,  unless  we 
look  upon  perception  as  an  act  of  the  mind.  Dr.  Brown  terms 
perception  an  affection  of  the  mind :  and,  indeed,  he  has  made 
such  innovations  in  the  phraseology  of  mental  science,  that  we 
think  it  necessary  to  examine,  more  closely,  his  reasons  for  this 
procedure. 

We  are  not  so  great  yenerators  of  things  that  exist,  because 
they  exist,  as  to  object  to  all  changes  in  the  language  of  any 
science :  but,  assuredly,  slight  inconveniences  should  be  borne  « 
rather  than  make  great  alterations  in  what  has  been  established 
hj  the  use  of  philosophers ;  and  sweeping  innovations  are  not  to 
be  ventured  without  they  can  be  shown  most  clearly  to  be  both 
useful  and  necessary.  We  doubt  much  whether  Dr.  Brown's 
conduct  admits  of  this  justification  in  regard  to  the  alterations 
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which  he  has  made  in  the  technical  language  of  mental  philo- 
sophy. Bat  we  must  not  be  understood  as  disapproving  of  Ihi 
nomenclature  generally :  the  classification  of  the  mental  pheno- 
mena, according  as  their  causes  or  occasions  are  external « 
exist  in  the  mind  itself,  strikes  us  as  very  judicious;  nor  are  we 
at  all  unwilling  that  the  internal  phenomena  should  be  clasMi 
as  they  are  actions  or  passions :— in  the  former  of  which,  we  are 
conscious  of  exerting  our  minds ;  in  the  latter,  we  feel  that  tbe 
mental  affections  are  beyond  our  control :— *the  intellectual  Mta 
and  emotions  of  Dr.  Brown.  We  are  decidedly  opposed,  bow- 
ever,  to  phraseology,  which  conveys  the  impression  that  tbe 
mind  is  nothing  more  than  the  subject  or  recipient  of  cfaangei 
which  follow  and  must  follow  the  operation  of  their  causes.  AP 
fections  of  the  mind,  or  states  of  mind  are  not  acts  of  the  mind; 
and  if  the  mind  is  susceptible  only  of  affections,  the  cmiduflou 
is  inevitable  that  it  is  the  only  substance  with  which  we  are  ae- 
quainted,  that  is  entirely  passive ;  since,  as  it  is  admitted  tint 
these  affections  as  they  are  termed,  exist,  their  causes,  or  the 
agents  which  produced  them  must  also  exist :— -that  is,  evtxj 
thing  in  nature  which  can  affect  the  mind. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  causes  of  the  internal  aflfoctions 
are  the  external  affections ;  and  therefore  it  does  not  follow,  al- 
though the  concession  be  made,  that  the  mind  must  necessarily 
be  affected  in  a  certain  manner  by  things  external,  that  the 
thinking  being  is  wholly  passive.  For  the  antecedents  of  the 
internal  affections,  as  they  are  themselves  states  of  mind,  pro- 
duce other  states  of  mind.  We  beg  leave  to  say,  that  those  who 
reason  thus  have  not  entered  into  tbe  spirit  of  Dr.  Brown's  phi* 
losophy ;  and  we  are  pretty  confident  that  our  author  bimielf 
would  not  have  urged  a  defence  of  this  kind.  The  mind  is  m 
constituted,  indeed,  that  certain  states  suggest  other  states ;  but 
over  these  suggestions  the  mind  has  no  power :  from  the  veiy 
nature  of  mind  one  state  suggests  another,  and  this  again  its 
successor,  and  thus  the  mind  is  continually  changing  irom  one 
state^to  another,  without  having  any  control  over  these  changes* 
Dr.  Brown's  language,  in  relation  to  the  tnental  operations,  is 
decisive  as  to  the  fact  which  we  have  stated.  The  internal  nShc- 
tions,  as  we  have  seen,  are  subdivided  into  two  orders,  intelle^ 
lual  states  and  emotions.  These  intellectual  states  are  tbe 
consequents  of  certain  antecedents :  some  external  affectioa 
exists,  and  immediately  the  mind  is  thrown  into  a  state  termed 
intellectual,  of  which  the  external  affection  is  the  cause. 

If,  however,  the  phraseology  of  Dr.  Brown  were  altogether 
unexceptionable  in  the  particulars  which  have  just  been  the  sub- 
ject of  remark,  what  advantage,  we  would  inquire,  are  we  to 
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^njoy  from  this  overthrow  of  the  usual  mode  of  expression  when 
speaking  of  the  powers  of  the  mind?  Surely  we  have  as  clear 
conceptions  of  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  the  mind  per- 
ceives and  remembers,  as  when  Dr.  Brown  informs  us  that  the 
mind  exists  in  certain  states,  called  perception  and  memory.  Is 
more  known  of  these  mental  operations  by  the  multiplying  of 
words,  or  did  Dr.  Brown  affect  novelty  of  terms  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  the  belief  that  his  knowledge  respecting  them  was 
more  extensive  than  that  of  his  predecessors  ?  If  we  may  trust 
to  our  own  consciousness,  to  call  the  operations  of  the  mind^ 
states  of  mind,  is  wholly  unauthorized.  -  That  the  mind  perceiij^ 
and  the  mind  exists  in  a  state  of  perception,  appear  to  be  difl^^ 
ent  propositions  i  more  especially  when  we  view  the  phrase, 
**  state  of  mind"  in  connexion  with  what  Dr.  Brown  names  its 
cause,  an  antecedent  state  of  mind.  That  our  minds  are  active 
in  their  intellectual  operations,  is  as  certain  as  any  truth  to 
which  we  give  our  assent ;  and  all  the  forms  of  language,  and 
we  may  add  of  all  languages,  are  adapted  to  express  this  action. 
We  do  not  assert  that  the  mind  has  power  to  command  the  pre- 
sence of  an  idea:,  which,  as  Dr.  Brown  has  remarked,  involves 
a  contradiction  ;  but  of  which  the  contradiction  is,  in  part,  per- 
haps apparent  only  in  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  language  in 
the  proposition  :*  we  would  be  understood  as  maintaining  only 
that  thinking  is  an  act  of  the  mind ;  and,  is  the  mind  exercisiing 
a  power  with  which  it  has  been  endowed  by  the  Creator.  If 
thought  be  only  a  certain  state  of  mind,  caused  by  sensation,  we 
know  of  no  reason  why  the  cause  should  not  invariably  produce 
its  effect :  but  this,  we  are  all  aware,  is  not  the  fact,  there  being 
frequently  sensations  without  the  corresponding  perceptions : — 
that  is,  the  organ  of  sense  is  affected  in  the  usual  way  without 
this  being  noticed  by  the  mind.  It  is  a  gross  abuse  of  language 
to  speak  of  an  impression  on  the  external  organ,  as  causing  a 
state  of  mind : — a  material  affection  operating  on  an  immaterial 
substance  without  extension.  All  that  we  can  believe  to  be  pos- 
sible b,  that  the  material  affections  are  interpreted  as  signs  by 

*  We  speak  of  commandiDg  the  presence  o,f  thoughts  in  the  miod  in  the  9ame 
manner  in  which  we  express  ourselves  in  relation  to  our  dummoning  servants  to  wait 
upon  oar  persons;  and  when  we  examine  mare  closely,  appear  surprise^i  that  we 
have  spoken  very  onmeaningly.  That  the  mind  has  not  power  to  wilithe  existence 
of  a  thoaght  in  popular  lanffuage,  is  very  true  ;  but^  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
mind  can  think  on  what  subject  it  pleases ;  and  thus  by  investigation,  perceives 
relations  which  were  before  unknown.  When  Dr.  Brown  says  that  the  mind  can- 
not banish  a  painfiil  thought,  if  he  mean  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  mind  should 
remain  in  vacuity,  devoid  of  all  thought,  he  is  certainly  correct :  such  b  the  nature 
of  the  thinking  principle,  but  that  we  can  expel  disagreeable  thoughts  by  diverting 
tlia  attention  to  something  else,  is  familiar  to  every  one. 
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ihe  percipient  being.  The  wonh  of  a  book,  cannot  in  the  umA 
sense  of  the  term,  be  called  the  caases  of  the  ideas  in  oar  mia^ 
when  we  read :  they  are  mere  arbitrary  signs,  yet,  so  sooo  ss 
they  are  »een,  the  mind  thinks  and  reasons,  or  to  use  the  com- 
mon language,  forms  the  notions  to  which  it  has  learned  froo 
experience  are  attached  to  particular  terms.  It  is  the  mind  tbei 
which  causes  the  notions,  and  the  words  of  the  book  are  no  more 
than  the  occasions  on  which  the  mind  exercises  its  power :  asd 
it  may  be  remarked  as  illustrative  of  this,  that  the  very  sane 
words  may  be  the  occasions  of  ideas  differing,  both  as  to  tbeir 
valve  and  number,  in  minds  that  are  variously  stored  with  know- 
ledge ;  and  hence  many  may  learn  more  from  an  author  s  woifc 
than  he  knows  himself,  if  their  previous  attainments  are  more 
extensive.  Sensations  then  are,  to  the  mind,  the  occasions  of 
pnerception,  as  the  words  on  the  perusal  of  a  book  are  the  occi- 
sion  of  thoughts. 

Although  we  protest  against  the  phraseology  which  terms  one 
state  of  mind  the  cause  of  another,  we  freely  admit  that  the  sQ^ 
cession  of  thoughts  is  not  arbitrary,*  and  that  it  is  a  law  ofraifld 
that  ideas  should  suggest  each  other ;  or  that  every  notion  of 
the  mind  should  have  some  relation  to  that  which  preceded  it 
But  it  is  most  undoubtedly  a  hasty  and  unwarranted  conclusioo 
that  therefore  the  thoughts  must  necessarily  succeed  each  other 
in  a  certain  order,  and  no  other :  yet,  this  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  attributing  to  them  the  relation  of  cause  and  elliMt 
When  we  are  occupied  on  any  subject,  and  desire  to  view  it  in 
some  particular  relation  abstracted  from  all  others,  ideas  con- 
nected with  that  view,  which  we  wish  to  take  of  the  subject,  vrill 
arise  in  our  minds ;  related  we  grant,  to  the  subject  and  to  the 
ideas  which  preceded  them  ;  but  frequently  the  relation  is  lesi 
close  and  striking  than  that  of  many  others,  which  are  not  sug- 
gested because  not  connected  with  the  desired  views  of  the  sub- 
ject. An  idea,  for  example,  exists  in  my  mind  :  this  idea  bass 
relation  to  many  others,  more  close  to  some,  less  so  to  others: 
that  which  is  common,  however,  to  all  the  ideas,  may  cause  anj 
one  of  them  to  suggest  another  of  the  series.  If  the  light  in  which 
I  wish  to  consider  the  subject  with  which  my  first  idea  is  con- 
nected, should  require  the  ideas  of  the  series,  of  which  the  rela- 
tion is  less  striking,  these  will  be  formed  <by  the  mind,t  and 
those  more  closely  related  to  the  first  will  not  engage  the  mwi 
at  all.     If  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  P,  be  a  series  of  thoughts,  of  whidi 

*  We  could  scarcely  be  called  rational  creatures,  were  this  not  the  case*  W* 
see  in  maniacs  a  faint  exemplificaUon  of  what  we  would  be  Cmder  saeh  efac^ 
stances. 

t  It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  remarlc  that  we  here  use  popular  phraseology* 
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B,  C,  D,  E,,  F,  are  all  related  to  A.  (but  not  in  the  same  respect, 
or  they  do  not  express  relations  of  quantity  or  degree)  and  the 
closeness  of  their  relation  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  dis- 
tance from  A«,  in  the  series  increases :  then,  although  the  rela- 
tion (^  F  to  A  be  much  less  striking  than  that  of  any  which 
precedes  it,  yet,  if  F  be  connected  with  the  desired  view  of  a 
subject,  and  B,  C,  D,  E  not,  F  alone  will  be  suggested  by  A,  so 
that  suggestion  is  not  dependent  on  the  closeness  of  the  relation 
alone.  It  is  necessary  to  make  the  limitation  that  the  thoughts 
do  not  express  relations  of  degree;  for  in  this  ease  the  mind 
would  run  over  them  m  their  natural  order.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F. 
It  appears  then  that  the  mind  is  active,  even  in  suggestion.  Dr. 
Brown  might  indeed  say  that  desire  is  a  new  antecedent,  and 
hence  the  new  consequent;  and  that  this  desire  is  but  the  conse- 
quent of  its  antecedent,  which  caused  the  desire  in  the  mind ;  and 
thus,  at  last,  we  discover  nothing  more  than  antecedents  and 
consequences;  but  when  a  person  attempts  to  show  that  the  de- 
sires of  the  human  mind  are  all  regulated  by  perceived  motives 
as  effects  by  their  causes,  we  think  it  time  to  cease  argumenta- 
tion with  him.* 

Dr.  Brown's  view  of  the  mental  phenomena  appears  not  to 
differ  from  that  of  Hume :  indeed  we  do  not  know  that  we  dq 
him  injustice,  when  we  say  that  it  is  not  far  removed  from  that 
theory  of  ideas  or  images,  existing  as  objects  of  the  mind  when 
we  think,  which  bewildered  mankind  for  so  long  a  succession  of 
ages.  There  is  this  distinction,  however^ to  be  marked  between 
Dr.  Brown  and- the  idealists,— they  operate  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, but  use  very  unlike  materials.  The  idealists  enthroned  th^ 
soul  on  the  top  of  the  brain,  where  she  was  busied  in  making 
images,  and  coiling  them  up  like  sausages  for  future  use :  Dr. 
Brown  makes  use  of  the  soul  herself  as  the  material,  and  in  some 
cases  as  the  operator  also.  The  mind,  existing  in  a  certain  state, 
is  perception  ;  in  a  different  state,  memory :  in  perception,  the 
operator  is  without  the  mind,  and  puts  it  into  a  certain  form, 
which  constitutes  the  power  thus  named.  Dr.  Brown's  system 
is  more  economical  of  labour  than  that  of  the  idealists ;  since 
one  state  of  mind  is  perception,  whatever  organ  of  sense  be  af- 
fbcted :  whereas,  the  idealists  were  necessitated  to  manufacture 
images  for  each  sense.  But  Dr.  Brown's  opinions  resemble 
those  of  Mr.  Hume  still  more  nearly.  **  The  powers  of  sub- 
stances are  only  the  substances  themselves  :"t — since  then  we 

*  We  were  afraid  that  we  had  misrepresented  Dr.  Brown  in  this  place,  and,  on  a 
re-examinaUon,  we  found  nothing  definite  in  his  remarks  on  the  desires :  Init  from 
the  fourth  section  of  the  first  part  of  the  *'  Inqoiry,"  and  other  passages,  we  thinlc 
,ihat  our  wa^or  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

t  Inquiry,  p,  7(h 
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.  are  conscious  of  the  operations  of  our  minds  alone,  it  is  alegili- 
mate  inference  that  these  arc  all  that  exist ;  and  that  the  mxA 
is  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  states : — '*  a-bondle  of  impres- 
sions/' If  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  nothing  distinct  from  the 
tnind,  as  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  existence  of  these  powen, 
the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  the  mind  is  only  a  series  of 
states :  since  mind,  at  any  one  point  of  time,  is  wA  distinct  fm 
its  state  at  that  moment,  and  as  these  states  are  continoally  fla^ 
ceeding  each  other,  the  mind  still  being  not  different  from  its 
states,  it  follows  that  the  mind  is  never  distinct  froto  its  powers, 
and  that  a  succession  of  powers  constitutes  mind.  That  tUs 
coincides  with  Mr.  Hume's  speculations,our  readers  will  at  ooce 
perceive. 

We  do  not  insinnate,  for  a  moment,  that  Dr.  Brown  favoured 
the  system  of  Hume :  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  adopted  pert 
of  Mr.  Hume's  theory  of  causation,  and  in  consequence  wasca^ 
into  the  very  depths  of  his  philosophy,  and  was  the  advocate  of 
opinions  which  the  Doctor  may  have  believed  to  be  original,  bat 
which  scarcely  differed  from  those  of  Mr.  Hume.  David  Home 
was  too  skilful  an  architect  not  to  make  the  prominent  parts  of 
bis  systems  unite  harmoniously  in  one  whole ;  and  persons  who 
embrace  some  of  his  fundamental  principles,  will  find  great  d^ 
cufty  in  escaping  the  consequences  which  have  been  deduced  bf 
so  acute  a  mind.  That  Dr.  Brown  experienced  this  difficobji 
although  he  may  not,  perhaps,  have  been  aware  that  be  vv 
walking  in  almost  the  very  steps  of  the  sceptical  philosopher, 
we  think  is  visible  in  nearly  every  part  of  his  metaphysical  writ- 
ings ;  and  it  is  therefore  fit  that  we  examine,  as  briefly  as  poos- 
ble,  his  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect. 

That  we  may  commence  this  disquisition  with  unbiassedmimbi 
there  must  be  first  removed  any  prejudice  which  may  have  beeo 
implanted  by  Dr.  Brown's  confident  appeals  to  what  he  names 
a  test  of  identity :  which  is  this,  that  as  the  phrases,  the  caoft 
has  power  to  produce  the  effect,  and  the  cause  is  invariably  the 
antecedent  of  the  effect,  are  equivalent,  power  is  nothing  more 
than  invariableness  of  antecedence.*  Now,  we  grant  that  this 
effect  of  power,  as  we  are  inclined  to  term  it,  is  all  that  wepe^ 
'  ceive ;  but  is  it,  therefore,  all  that  we  are  to  believe,  or  can  ka« 
any  conception  of?  Let  us  apply  this  rule  of  reasoning  to  some 
admitted  truths,  and  then  we  may  decide  how  far  it  is  a  safe  asd 
unerring  guide  in  speculation.  T6  take  an  example  belongio; 
to  the  subject  of  our  author's  Essay,  why  do  we  believe  that  every 
clyange  in  nature  must  have  been,  and  must  always  be,  produced 

*  Inquiry,  p.  38. 
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* 
by  a  cause?  or,  in  Dr.  Brown's  language,  that  every  consequent  ^ 
must  have  an  antecedent  ?  .This,  however,  we  may  remark  by 
the  way,  is  a  mere  abuse  of  words,  and  though  designed  by  Dr. 
Brown  to  be  signijEkant  of  our  belief  that  every  change  in  nature 
is  dependant,  does  by  no  means  express  this  irresistible  convic-  . 
tion.  That  a  consequent  must  have  an  antecedent,  is  an  iden- 
tical proposition ;  since  the  term  consequent  has  been  applied 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  that  to  which  it  has  been  at- 
tached followed  an  antecedent :  otherwise  it  would  not  be  a  con- 
sequent. But  leaving  this ;  what  is  the  ground  of  our  belief 
that  every  change  is  dependant  on  some  cause  ?  We  have  not 
observed  this  fiict :  for  many  of  the  changes  of  nature  are  utterly 
inexplicable  by  us :  that  is,  we  cannot  trace  them  to  their  causes. 
Our  experience  teaches  us,  indeed,  that  to  most  of  the  changes 
which  we  have  seen,  there  have  been  causes ;  but  information, 
from  e:icperience,  will  not  explain  our  irresistible  conviction  that 
this  must  necessarily  be  the  cas^  in  time  to  come ;  and  has  been 
so  in  time  past.  There  have  been  many  phenomena,  of  which 
the  cause  could  not  be  ascertained ;  yet  no  person  had  the  slight- 
est degree  of  scepticism  as  to  the  existence  of  a  cause ;  no  one 
conjectured  that  perhaps  there  had  been  no  canse,  although  the 
most  persevering  efforts  of  the  mightiest  minds  ia  search  of  it, 
had  all  been  fruitless.  Dr.  Brown  himself,  therefore,  with  other 
philosophers,  acknowledges  this  belief,  that  a  cause  is  necessary 
for  every  change,  to  be  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  our  nature ; 
and  as  we  discover  marks  of  benevolence  and  love  in  all  the 
wdrks  of  the  Maker  of  our  being,  we  cannot  harbour,  for  a  mo- ' 
meat,  the  suspicion  that  he  would  make  us  '*  the  herald  of  a- 
lie*'  to  ourselves.  We  would  ask  now  whether  the  belief  of  a 
coaaexion  between  every  cause  and  its  effect  be  less  general  or 
irresistible  than  that  oftheexistenceofacausein  every  change.* 
But  it  is  desirable  to  know  how  far  we  can  advance  in  th^ 
explanation  of  our  belief  in  necessary  connexion,  by  the  most 
rigorous  induction  on  Dr.  Brown's  own  principles.  iVe  observe 
in  certain  circumstances,  that  particular  antecedents  are  follow- 
ed by  particular. consequents ;  and  the  circumstances  remaining 
the  same,  we  repeat  the  experiment  twenty  times,  and  find  that 
the  same  antecedents  are  followed  by  exactly  the  same  conse- 
quents through  all  the  repetitions.  Is  it  possible  that  the  expe- 
rimenter should  not  suspect  some  reason  for  this  uniformity  of 
succession  i  Would  not  the  mind  be  irresistibly  led  to  concur 
that  there  was  something  in  the  nature  of  the  antecedents  upon 

*  Tbey  are  eettaialy  eficieni  cfltnses,  a  belief  in  the  necessary  existence  of  which 
%mB  part  of  onr  nature.    Changes  art  never  referred  to  any  other. 
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which  the  observed  in  variableness  depended  ?  Suppose  the  ex- 
periment to  be  repeated  another  twenty  times  with  the  same 
results,  will  not  the  mind  be  convinced,  without  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  there  is  some  connexion  between  those  particuUtr 
antecedents  and  consequents  ?  This  impression  would  most 
certainly  not  be  weakened  by  the  circumstance,  that  ftora  the 
constitution  of  our  being,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  similar  an- 
tecedents will  always  be  followed  by  similar  consequents. 

If  then  observation  were  our  only  teacher,  we  must  be  led  to 
suspect,  to  say  the  least,  some  connexion  between  invariable 
antecedents  and  consequents  ;»TSometbing  on  which  this  inva- 
riableness  depended.  Observation  would  inform  us  of  some  other 
facts.  Dr.  Brown  would  have  made  the  acknowledgment,  we 
presume,  that  our  Experience  must  produce  in  us  a  conception 
of  the  adaptation*  of  the  antecedents  to  their  sequences  through 
which  it  happens  that  certain  antecedents  are  always  followed 
by  certain  consequents ;  and  similar  consequents  preceded  by 
similar  antecedents  in  the  same  circumstances.  This  we  think 
would  be  an  unavoidable  inference  from  observation :  otherwise 
there  is  no  cause  why  a  particular  consequent  should  follow  a 
particular  antecedent  rather  than  any  other;  and  thus  any  one 
antecedent  might  be.  the  precursor  of  all  possible  sequences. 
This  adaptation,  therefore,  of  the  antecedents  to  the  sequences,, 
so  that  in  given  circumstances,  a  certain  antecedent  is  likely  to 
be  followed  by  a  certain  consequent,  and  by  no  other,  must  Ibrm 
part  of  Dr.  Brown's  system,  even  if  every  bond  between  the  dif- 
^  ferent  links  of  the  chain  of  sequences  be  denied,  because  it  is  a 
deduction  from  observation,  and  entirely  independent  of  every 
hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

We  ar€  taught  also,  by  experience,  that  there  is  always  some 
proportion  between  the  antecedents  and  consequents.  When 
the  antecedents  are  fraught  with  energy,  we  may  expect  great 
changes ;  and  when  they  are  weak  and  trifling,  the  consequents 
are  so  likewise :  or,  in  common  language,  the  effect  is  always 
proportioned  to  the  cause.  That  there  is  such  a  relation  of  de- 
gree between  the  antecedents  and  their  sequences,  is  admitted 
by  Dr.  Brown  himself: — *'  The  beginning  of  existence  is  a  phe- 
nomenon, different  from  those  phenomena  which  we  at. present 
witness;  and  the  cause  of  it,  therefore,  if  similar  antecedents 
have  for  their  attendants  similar  consequents,  must  have  been, 
in  like  manner,  something  different  from  the  phenomena  that 
come  immediately  under  our  view.  It  must  have  been  some- 
thing, however,  which  was  adequate  to  the  production  of  exist- 

*  ''Aptness  to  be  followed  by  a  ceitain  dumge."    Inqaigr,  p.  79. 
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ing  things.^*  This  adequacy  then  of  the  cause  to  the  effect, 
would  seem  strongly  to  imply  the  immediate  dependance  of  the 
effect  on  the  cause;  and  such  has  been  the  general  belief  till 
Tory  recently,  and  even  yet  is  visible  in  the  very  persons  who 
deny  it  in  words.  Dr.  Brown's  theory  does  not  admit,  we  be- 
lieve, that  the  existence  of  the  consequent  is  produced  by  the 
antecedent :  but  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  sequences  are 
independent  of  their  antecedents.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Brown  ac- 
knowledges that  in  relation  to  time,  every  change  must  have  had 
a  cause :  that  such  is  the  constitution  of  nature  that  nothing  takes 
place  unconnectedly,  but  all  events,  invariably  follow,  certain 
preceding  events.  This  connexion,  in  regard  to  time,  is  con- 
fessedly well  fitted  to  induce  in  our  minds  the  conception  of  some 
bond  between  things  that  are  always  conjoined ;  and,  with  the 
facts  already  enumerated  as  the  deductions  of  observation,  would 
be  altogether  likely  to  conduct  us  to  the  conclusion  which  Dr. 
Brown  deems  so  erroneous,— even  the  vulgar  belief  as  respects 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  But  this  conclusion,  it  appears 
to  us,  has  a  firmer  basis  upon  the  original  principles  of  oar  nature. 
Still  the  question  is  to  be  met,  whether  it  be  possible  to  evade 
or  overthrow  the  direct  argument  of  Dr.  Brown,  that  if  we  sup- 
pose the  existence  of  any  thing  between  the  antecedent  and 
consequent,  we  but  increase  the  length  of  the  series,  and  now 
have  three  terms  instead  of  two.  The  strength  of  this  reasoning 
depends  on  a  proposition  laid  down  more  than  once  by  Dr.  Brown, 
in  relation  both  to  matter  and  mind,  that  the  powers  or  properties 
of  a  substanceare  nothingdistinctordifferent  from  that  substance.! 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  powers  of  a  substance  are  not 
separable  from  the  substance;  and  that  the^extent  of  our  direct 
knowledge  of  any  substance  is  bounded  by  our  observation  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  affects  ourselves  and  other  substances, 
and  by  our  perception :  nevertheless,  all  the  properties  of  a  sub- 
stance are  not  that  substance :  any  thing  which  has  these  pro- 
perties is  the  substance :  but  this  sometkingi  in  which  the  proper- 
ties may  subsist,  is  absolutely  and  essentially  necessary,  and  it 
is  indisputable  that  without  something  more  than  all  the  pro- 
perties of  substances,  these  properties  could  never  have  existed. 
It  must  be  yielded  by  every  one,  that  neither  impenetrability  nor 
mobility,  nor  inertia  can  exist  independently ;  and  it  is  a  new 
kind  of  logic  to  assert  that  their  union  could  enable  them  to  sub- 
sist by  their  mutual  support : — ^that  is,  the  union  of  several  attri- 
butes con)  poses  a  substance.     Besides,  the  very  terms  of  the 

•  Inquiry,  p.  941.  t  Ibid,  Rp.  22-71-^1-218-344. 

t  Thb  mmdkmg  is,  perfaqw,  the  ^pCtrn  uXi|  of  Arifteae. 
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proposition  prove  its  absurdity :  that  the  attributes  cannot  ezint 
individually  without  a  subject,  is  conceded  ;  yet,  their  union  is 
supposed  to  constitute  that  subject :  therefore  they  most  exist 
before  they  possibly  can  exist.  Substances  formed  in  this  manr 
ner  are  'Mike  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.*' 

The  clearing  up  of  this  fundamental  error  of  Dr.  Brown  wiH 
go  far  towards  removing  his  objections  against  the  usual  expres- 
sions as  to  causes  and  effects ;  and,  we  hope,  will  aid  in  dispel- 
ling some  of  the  obscurity  which  is  thought  to  hang  over  the 
relation.  In  speaking  then  of  the  changes  which  are  operatcid 
in  nature,  it  is  proper  and  allowable  to  say,  that  the  powers  of 
substances  and  not  the  substances  themselves,  have  caused  the 
phenomena.  In  chymistry,  for  example,  we  combine  two  sub- 
stances of  very  different  qualities,  and  produce  a  third  substance 
different  from  both  the  former :  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
remark,  that  when  an  acid  and  alkali  are  placed  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  proportions,  the  peculiar  properties  of  each  will 
entirely  disappear,  and  a  neutral  salt  will  be  the  result  of  tbeir 
mutual  action :  this  is  the  enunciation  of  the  fact :  we  wish  to 
know  the  reason  of  this  fact :  we  are  told  by  one  experimenter, 
perhaps,  that  the  attraction  between  the  ultimate  particles  of 
these  heterogeneous  substances^  is  much  more  energetic  than 
that  between  homogeneous  particles.  This  explanation  may  give 
some  relief  to  the  inquisitive  mind :  since  attraction  is  a  general 
property  of  matter ;  and  since  from  the  substances  combining 
only  in  definite  proportions,  we  may  have  already  adopted  the 
opinion  that  the  mutual  action  takes  place  between  their  atoms. 
The  inquiry  however  still  recurs,  why  i^  the  attraction  increased 
in  certain  circumstances  ?  Of  this,  we  are  perhaps  unable  to  give 
any  account  farther  than  that  such  is  the  constitution  of  the  sub- 
stances. But  some  may  endeavour  to  go  one  step  onward,  and 
resolve  this  difficulty  into  another,  the  different  electrical  states 
of  the  particles ;  or  may  say  that  the  attraction  of  the  particles 
is  not  increased,  but  only  their  repulsive  power  diminished :  the 
attraction  between  heterogeneous  particles  remaining  the  same 
as  between  homogeneous,  while  the  repulsion  which  exists  be- 
tween homogeneous  particles  may  be  partly  inert  in  relation  to 
those  that  are  heterogeneous,  as  is  supposed  to  be  the  case  on 
the  mixture  of  gases.  It  is  evident  that  in  all  these  attempted 
explanations  of  a  given  fact,  we  but  exert  ourselves  to  reduce  it 
to  some  more  general  fact,  which,  at  Jast,  must  rest  upon  the 
ipse  dixit  of  the  Creator.  The  universal  attraction  which  rules 
all  matter  is  received  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  many  scat- 
tered facts ;  and  this  most  general  fact,  we  are  willing  to  refer 
to  the  will  of  the  Deity,  who  commanded  matter  thus  to  be  with 
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a  mutual  tjendeney  of  all  its  parts  to  each  other :  since  the  only 
mechanical  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  gravitation  which  ap« 
pears  to  be  in  accordance  with  observed  facts*,  is  not  more  inge- 
nious than  the  eastern  fiction,  which  places  our  globe  on  the  back 
of  a  huge  elephant;  and  the  elephant  on  the  broad  shell  of  a 
huge  tortoise ;  and  the  tortoise  on nothing. 

There  is  a  fanciful  theory  by  Boscovich,  which  however  para- 
doxical the  assertion  may  appear,  seems,  on  one  view,  to  strike 
at  the  very  ground-work  of  Dr.  Brown's  Essay  on  Causation  ; 
and  yet,  on  another,  to  confirin  and  establish  it.  If  matter  be 
nothing  more  than  mathematical  points,  having  certain  attractive 
and  repulsive  powers,  substances  do  not  differ  from  these  pow- 
ers ;  or  more  correctly,  powers  are  the  only  substances  with 
which  we  are  acquainted :  and  all  the  powers  or  properties  in 
nature  are  all  that  exist ;  which  is  exactly  the  consequence  of 
Dr.  Brown's  opinion  m  regard  to  the  identity  of  substances  and 
their  properties.  If,  however,  we  keep  in  sight  the  impossibility 
of  properties  existing  vritbout  something  in  which  they  may  sub- 
sist, (which  we  trust  has  been  shown)  and  look  upon  the  theory 
of  Boscovich  as  proving,  what  it  unquestionably  does,  the  small- 
ness  of  the  whole  quantity  of  matter  when  compared  with  its 
bulk,  the  whole  inquiry  into  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  van- 
ishes in  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  the  evanescent 
quantities  of  which  it  treats;  and  so  far  from  being  true  that 
there  are  no  powers  in  nature  different  from  the  substances 
themselves,  it  is  indubitable  that  we  perceive  only  powers, 
which  do  act  at  considerable  distances  from  their  substancesy 
The  position  would  be  more  defensible,  therefore,  that  powers 
alone  exist  in  nature :  for,  although  this  can  be  proved  to  be  ab- 
surd, it  is  not  sensibly  so. 

We  are  fearful  lest  our  readers  should  be  weary  of  this  dis- 
cussion, and  think  its  length  unreasonable :  we  would  urge  in 
<Nir  excuse  that  it  is  impracticable  to  view,  even  cursorily,  an 
€>ctavo  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  in  one  or  two ;  and  that, 
candour  as  well  as  a  more  full  examination  of  the  subject,  re- 
quire of  us  to  present  Dr.  Brown's  th(H)ry  as  exhibited  by  its 
author,  and  to  try  the  strength  of  its  various  parts.  ^*A  cause," 
says  Dr.  Brown,  ^^is  that  which  immediately  precedes  any 
change,  and  which,  existing  at  any  time  in  similar  circum- 
stances, has  been  always,  and  will  be  always  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  change.f  Power  is  invariableness  of  antor 
cedence.     Now  we  hazard  the  opinion  that  the  novelty  of  the 

*  That  of  Le  Sage.  t  Inqniry,  p.  9S. 
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qdotation  above,  consists  rather  in  ttie  kuiguafs  than  in  tiis 
Ihougbi ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  led  Dr.  Brown  to  belieT«  tiial 
he  had  made  a  roost  important  discovery.  A  very  few  viroffds,  we 
have  the  presumption  to  think,  will  expose  the  falktqr  whiek 
our  ingenious  author  has  praeti^  upon  himself.  This  invaci* 
ableness  of  antecedence,  observed  when  we  consider  two  obfocti 
in  a  certain  relation,  is  a  very  striking  phetiomenon :  we  may 
see  antecedents  and  consequents  without  number;  but  invariable 
antecedentii  and  consequents  are  not  so  frequent.  The  latter, 
therefore,  are  different  from  the  former ;  and  the  diflfereaee 
consists  in  the  in  variableness  of  the  rektion.  This  invariaUe* 
ness  then  is  not  a  necessary  condition  of  antecedence.  €?oase* 
quently,  it  must  be  either  self-existent  in  the  observed  cases  of 
its  existence,  or  dependent*  The  former  supposilioa  will  hoc  be 
Maintained  by  any  ;  the  latter,  therefore,  is  the  only  eonchniea 
that  invmriableness  of  antecedence  is  dependent.  And  it  amy 
be  dependent  either  upon  the  antecedents  themselves,  or  opoo 
the  author  of  nature.  The  Creator  of  the  Universe  may  either 
Have  endowed  all  things  with  certain  properties  or  powers,  ss 
that  in  similar  circumstances  their  mutual  action  shoaU  iava* 
riably  be  the  same ;  or  the  Almighty  may  be  the  sole  agent 
throughout  all  his  works  in  their  minor  changes,  as  he  was  ki 
that  great  change  when  they  were  called  from  nothing*  We 
need  scarcely  add  that  the  former  supposition  is  that  which  ob* 
tains  generally ;  and  the  latter  agrees  with  the  system  of  occa- 
sional causes,  which  Dr.  Brown  labours  so  ably,  and  we  think 
so  justly,  to  overthrew. 

There  is  yet  another  system  which  harmonixes  in  every  par- 
ticnlar  with  Dr.  Brown's  speculations ;  and  which,  if  we  have 
not  mistaken  the  meaning  of  his  writings,  is  really  that  which 
he  embraced  :*— we  allude  to  an  extremely  visionary  hypothesis 
of  Leibnitz.  If  we  suppose  all  the  events  of  nature  to  take  place 
in  a  certain  order  of  time,  but  wholly  independent  of  each  otlKri 
so  that  if  any  one  had  not  existed,  the  others  would,  neverthe* 
less,  have  taken  place  at  their  appointed  times,  according  to  the 
order  pre-established  by  Ood  himself,  we  will  thus  have  invari- 
able antecedents  and  consequents  without  any  bond  of  connexion 
between  them.  Each  change  will,  on  this  supposition,  be  only 
a  succession  of  events  that  have  no  relation  whatever  to  each 
ether  except  that  of  contiguity  of  time.  Every  event  will  depend 
immediately  upon  the  decree  of  the  Almighty,  and  will 


*  We  do  not  mean  (hat  Dr.  Brown  professedly  embraced  it ;  for  against  this  be 
lias  guarded,  Lectare  xiii.  vol.  i.  p  396.  But  we  think  he  has  in  the  Inquiry,  left 
himself  no  other  system,  we  had  almost  said  among  those  that  are  possible ;  we 
may  say  among  those  of  which  we  can  form  any  conception. 


mence  exifteBoe,  and  oemw  to  be,  at  tJbe  appointed  moihettts^ 
Whether  Dr.  Brown  intended  it  or  not,  the  fact  i^  that  hiv 
reaaoBinpfB  en  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  are  decidedly 
favourable  to  a  ]Mre-establ]0hed  harmony  of  the  universe.  Inr 
deed,  we  can  imagine  but  three  systems:  that  of  real  causation ; 
thai  of  occasional  causation ;  and  the  system  of  Leibtiitz  :  and 
as  Dr.  B.  refiised  his  assent  to  the  two  first,  the  last  was,  pert 
haps,  unavoidable. 

We  presume  that  nothing  more  is  necessary  here,  than  to 
make  mentbn  of  the  preHBStabltshed  harmony :  we  may  be 
employed  more  agreeably  and  profitably  in  following  Dr.  Brown 
into  some  of  the  consequences  of  his  theory  of  causation.  From 
bis  aceeuirt  of  power,  it  results  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
except  idnring  causaticm  ;  or  that  power  has  no  existence  when 
not  exerted.*  The  absurdity  of  this  must  at  once  be  manifest 
to  all  who  use  the  term  power,  in  its  ilsual  acceptation*  That 
any  thmg  should  both  produce  an  effect,  and  at  the  same  time 
hs  dependent  upon  its  producing  of  that  effect  for  its  own 
existeaee,  is  equivalent  to  the  proposition  that  the  same  thing 
may,  and  may  not  be  at  the  same  instant.  Nor  will  our  author's 
defioiti^m  of  poorer,  if  designed  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
«leseriptioa  ef  an  event  without  offering  any  cause  for  its  exist- 
esee,  ftssist  him  in  escaphig  from  this  dilemma  :  the  only  way 
of  avoiding  so  glaring  an  absurdity^  is  to  refer  the  in  variableness 
of  antecedence,  the  observed  fact,  to  the  will  i^the  Deity  as  its 
eaose;  and  this  Dr.  Brown  has  done.  The  Eternal  is  self- 
existent  ;  and  his  volitions  originate  with  himself;  and,  there** 
tsNDBf  to  make  his  will  the  cause  of  all  changes,  involves  no 
eontradietion,  and  is  perfectly  adequate :  in  this  hypothesis,  it 
is  the  power  of  the  Highest  which  produces  all  effects ;  and  to 
caH  the  mere  description  of  the  circumstances  of  the  change, 

*  Tlie  refotatlon  of  tbis  same  opinion  exercised  the  acumen  of  Aristotle ;  anC 
p^ibmptt  the  leQgth  Qf  the  auotatioQ'iriU  he  excused  in  order  to  satisfy  those  who 
may  be  curious  toremark  tiie  a^eement  of  thought  and  words  into  which  Dr.  B. 
has  fallen,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-two  centuries.  Ei(fi  $3  Tivsg  oi  (patfiv  sivai 
oiov  Me^'afsixoi,  (wat  sysgyjiy  lutovov  ^uvoMfdai,  orav  Se  /ultj  sys^ji,  (xtj  S\Afa(f6ou.  oiov, 
9'ov  ftT)  oixo^Ofjiovvra,  fJM]  ouvfluf^f  ci xo^ofASiv.  Off  ra  (TufAiSafvovTa  aroira  ou  ;(aXeirov 
tSi9v.  St^v  yag  ori  ovrs  omo^ojxo^  stfVai  sav  |Ubif|  oixo^ojult},  olSwoutov  to^  Tcfuiurets 
sysn  rr/jtae  fuj  fMcytfocvowa  «rorfly  not  Xa|u^8avov<rci,xai  fj.i)  s^^iv  i^i  a^ro/SoXXovra 
fltcrt*.  ri  yag  X^  i)  «ra4gi  rm  ^  XJ^w^*  ov  yag  ^n  tov  ys  le^yiMHTog  (pBagsyro^.., 
aXXa  ^v  4v^  outf^v^ifw  a|s«  ou^sv  ov  (a^  cutf'^avijrai,  fidj  6'syBgyji.  et  quv  ru^Xov 
TO  fA>)  sx^  ^4^9  ^S(pwio6  $s  not  ors  les^xms,  xai  sri  6j(  oi  a\yrot  ru^Xoi  eifoyrm 
^roXXoxif  rrig  viiLSgac  xeu  xtu^oi.  sri  ei  o^uvarov  ro  s^TSgriy^vw  Svwuusug^  to  fJM} 
^fvof4.evov,  €t5uvacov  SifTcu  y8v8(fSou,,„a8i  yag  to  t$  g(fr*}xof  stfrri^eTou  xcu  ro 
xo^iifASVGV  xaA668iTa$.^Aritoteiis  Mttaphyticorum,  lib.  vii.  Opera,  torn,  li-  235. 
Basme,  1531. 
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(fTbieh  18  the  utmost  tbat  is  expressed  by  telling  us  tfaat  the 
relation  is  invariable)  power,  by  which  has  always  been  meant 
that  which  causes  the  change,  has  stronger  claims  to  the  appd- 
lation  of  an  abuse  of  terms,  than  of  anything  else. 

It  may  seem,  however,  that  we  have  not  gained  macb  by 
reducing  Dr.  Brown's  opinions  to  this— that  all  changes  depend 
immediately  upon  him  Him  who  calleth  things  that  are  oot,  as 
though  they  were:  for  **the  power  of  God,"  says  Dr.  Browoi 
'*is  nothing  different  from  God."*  If  the  author  mean  tbat  the 
power  of  Jehovah  cannot  exist  independent  of,  or  separate  froa 
himself,  a  very  plain  proposition  is  obscured  by  language  which 
affects  to  convey  something  before  unknown.  But  if  that  be 
intended  which  the  language  is  best  adapted  to  express,  that 
the  power  of  God  is  the  same  as  God,  or  is  God,  the  proposhioB 
is  not  only  blasphemous,  but  also  ridiculous.  If  the  power  of 
Jehovah  be  himself,  may  not  his  wisdom  and  his  goodness  be 
exalted  with  equal  reason  f  and  thus  we  will  have  as  many 
Gods  as  there  are  attributes  hi  the  divine  nature.  Should  tbif 
exaltation  be  extended  no  farther  than  to  |)ower,  wisdom  and 
goodness  must  be  considered  as  the  attributes  of  power.  Bat 
we  gladly  leave  a  topic  which  we  were  induced  to  notice  from 
having  seen  this  proposition  of  Dr.  Brown's,  commended  lor  ite 
Sententious  brevity  and  justness :  whereas,  it  is  almost  setf- 
evident  that  a  common  notion  is  obscured  through  an  affectatioa 
of  novelty ;  or  that  the  proposition  is  mere  nonsense. 

We  have  already  noted  our  author's  opinion  as  respects  om 
of  the  sources  of  what  he  esteems  the  common  error  in  rel^ioa 
to  our  idea  of  necessary  connexion ;  and  we  have  seen  that  the 
rejection  of  the  **  latency  of  power,"  compels  Dr.  Brown  to 
attribute  all  causation  to  that  one  Being,  to  whom  even  the 
**  Inquiry"  gives  the  titles  of  Almighty  and  Omnipotent.  Dr. 
Brown  is,  if  possible,  still  less  successful  in  tracing  the  vulgar 
notions  on  this  subject,  to  the  influence  of  the  arbitrary  forms  of 
language.  This  is  to  suppose  that  the  forms  of  language  were 
laid  down  previously  to  their  being  used :  the  conceptions  most 
have  existed  before  the  words  which  express  them,  or  the  wonb 
would  not  have  had  an  origin  ;  and  this  mistake  of  Dr.  Brows 
is  the  more  remarkable  from  his  having  clearly  seen  the  error 
of  the  nominalists.  The  forms  of  language  then,  are  corrobo- 
rative of  the  correctness  of  the  opinions  assailed  by  Dr.  Brown ; 
since  they  prove  the  agreement  of  all  nations  in  ascribing  actkm 
to  some  objects,  and  passion  to  others.  The  words  *^  connected," 
'*  conjoined,"  *^  bond  of  union,"  were  used  as  significant  of  the 

*  Inqojr}',  p.  64.  Lectures  on  Phil.  Human  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  86. 
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relation  of  cause  to  effect,  only  in  consequence  of  some  precon- 
eeiTed  notion ;  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  bad  any  efficiency 
in  giving  rise  to  this  notion.  Neither  is  it  more  true,  that  '*  the 
•onstant  search  and  frequent  detection  of  causes  before  unknown, 
thus  found  to  intervene  between  the  more  manifest  sequences  of 
phenomena,'*  has  any  influence  in  causing  us  to  imagine  some 
secret  tie  between  the  parts  of  every  series,  since  the  belief  of 
chts  *^  intermediate  something"  must  have  originated  the  *' con- 
stant search ;"  and  without  this  persuasion,  mankind  would 
never  have  sought  after  anything  beyond  the  obvious  phe- 
Aomena. 

Dr.  Brown's  theory  appeared  so  unquestionable  to  himself^ 
that  he  has  not  occupied  any  of  his  pages  with  the  refutation  of 
objections  to  it :  in  some  observations  on  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Hume,  however,  he  takes  occasion  to  discuss  the  ^*  strange"  idea 
oS  Dr.  Reid,  that  Mr.  Hume's  theory  of  necessary  connexion 
would  prove  night  to  be  the  cause  of  day,  and  day  the  cause  of 
night  :*  and  we  must  say,  that  Dr.  Brown  has  not  fairly  met  this 
mrgument  against  the  definition  of  a  cause  as  an  invariable  ant^ 
eedent.  He  has  expatiated  beautifully  on  the  morning  dawn 
and  evening  twilight ;  but  has  avoided  the  very  point  of  the 
objectioo.  Certainly  the  force  of  Dr.  Reid's  example  of  invari- 
able antecedence  without  causation,  does  not  rest  upon  the 
length  of  the  interval  which  may  elapse  between  darkness  and 
broad  daylight.  There  is  a  point  of  time  when  the  first  rays  of 
light  diminish  the  obscurity  at  any  place ;  and  then  there  is  a 
change : — a  certain  shade  of  darkness,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
phrase,  is  followed  by  a  shade  less  deep ;  and  this  again  by  one 
Btill  less  gloomy,  till  the*dazzling  splendour  of  light  scatters 
glory  and  joy  throughout  the  land.  If  the  twilight  be  thus  di- 
vided into  instants,  there  will  be  a  change  every  instant ;  and 
tbe»e  successive  states  are  invariaUy  and  immediately  ante- 
cedents and  consequents  of  each  other,  and,  therefore,  causes 
of  each  other,  according  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Hume.  If  our  earth  were  of  a  perfectly  regular  and  smooth 
surface,  and  there  were  no  refracting  medium  between  it  and 
the  sun,  or  a  medium  of  uniform  density,  day  and  night  wouki 
succeed  each  other  instantaneously :  yet  we  may  safely  say  thai 
no  one  would  then  imagine  day  to  be  the  cause  of  liight,  nor 
night  the  cause  of  day. 

With  another  example  of  invariable  antecedence  we  are  all 
fomiliar  in  the  affections  of  our  organs  of  sense,  and  the  conse- 
qnent  perceptions  of  the  mind.   The  organic  affection,  however, 

^  iDquiiy,  p.  170. 
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ii  not  hiTariably  folbwed  by  the  corresposcHng  paroeptiflBs 
aevertbelesi,  Dr.  Bi  own  calls  the  impressioii  upoa  the  orgn 
tbe  cause  of  tbe  state  of  niad,  which,  in  his  phraseology,  ii 
perception.  In  Hke  manner,  certain  words  are  the  eanaet  of 
the  ideas  of  the  mind  when  we  peruse  any  writing.  Now  il 
seems  to  us  that  both  these  examples  contradict  Dr.  Browm't 
theory ;  and  that  to  impute  causation  to  the  organic  aflbotioas 
or  the  words  of  a  book,  is  entirely  unauthorized.  If  tfaonghts 
be  acts  of  the  mind,  we  may  speak  of  the  occaaians  of  ow 
thoiights ;  but  their  cause  is  the  mind  itself. 

We  have  wished  to  shun  minute  and  verbal  criticism ;  aai 
ba?e  endeSTOured  to  collect  our  author's  meaning  from  a  eare> 
fill  comparison  of  the  rarious  passages  where  it  was  most 

B>intedly  eipressed :  yet  we  cannot  leave  this  part  of  Dr. 
rown's  speculations  without  bringing  to  tbe  test  some  aseer* 
liotts,  of  which,  we  think  the  correctness  to  be  more  than  qnes* 
tionable.  **  When  we  say  of  any  thing  that  it  has  been  followed, 
is  followed,  and  will  always  be  followed  by  a  particular  change, 
and  say  at  another  time,  thaC  it  has  the  power  of  produdag 
that  change,  we  do  not  make  the  slightest  difference  of  affir* 
matien ;  we  only  alter  the  words  in  which  our  unaltered  meaniBg 
is  conv^red."*  Now,  whether  we  speak  accufately  or  not,  it  is 
very  plain  that  the  phrases  quoted  above  are  not  equivalent. 
In  the  one,  we  ascribe  the  change  to  the  antecedent  as  the 
cause  of  its  existence ;  in  the  ether,  we  merely  affirm  that  the 
'Change  is,  and  always  will  be  subsequent  to  the  anteoedente 
mbUe  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  cause  of  this  suhseqoencs 
«iay  be  an  act  of  the  Almighty's  will,  or  a  decree  which  has 
<>een  from  eternity.  In  the  pre*estab]ished  harmony  of  Lesbaits, 
the  movements  of  the  body  aae  supposed  to  be  adjusted  to  tbs 
acts  of  the  mind,  so  as  to  answer  all  the  pheaemeaa,  while  tbs 
acts  of  the  mind  and  the  motions  of  the  body  are  completdy 
independent  of  each  other,  eadi  series  separately  depemKa^  os 
the  appointment  of  the  Creator.  In  this  hypothesis,  it  wouU 
he  very  absurd  to  call  the  mental  desire  the  cause  of  the  miitieB 
4»f  a  limb,  .though  perfectly  unexceptionable  to  say  that  the 
desire  has  been,  is,  and  always  will  lie  followed  by  the  ooiw 
poreal  movement*  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  we  assume,  that  ths 
Creator  might  ibave  endued  objects  with  certain  propertiea,  fay 
the  agency  of  which  they  may  originate  changes  $  ami  the  on^ 
question  which  >can  need  our  attention  is,  whether  this  has 
been  done,  or  whether  the  6at  of  Jehovah  himself  intervenes  ia 
every  change;  either  immediately,  as  in  the  system  of  ocoa- 

*  Inquiry,  p.  67. 
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iional  causes ;  or  once  for  all  time,  as  in  the  system  of  Leibnits* 
Dr.  Brown's  theory,  as  we  haire  already  had  occasion  to  remark^ 
most  frequently  accords  with  the  l^st  mentioned  system,  though 
sometimes  it  seetns  to  be  difficult  to  nlake  his  language  conform 
to  any  theory.  **  We  spefeik  of  effects  and  causes  as  truly  dif« 
.  ftrent,  since  it  is  unquestionably  not  the  same  thing  to  foUow 
uniformly  a  certain  change,  and  to  precede  uniformly  a  certaiar 
change."*  In  this  passage  we  have  described,  a  change,  wi 
something  between  an  antecedetit  and  consequent :  but  bow  it 
came  there,  we  are  unable  to  determine.  There  is  no  efficiency 
in  the  antecedent  of  the  change,  and  of  course  bone  in  the  con- 
sequent :  nor  does  this  change  appear  to  be  provided  for  in  the 
sjrstem  of  pre-established  antecedents  and  coilsequents ;  and  we 
can  reduce  it  to  order  only  by  an  interposition  of  creative  powei^« 
Non  tali  dignus  vindice  nodus. 

We  are  anxious  that  the  conclusion  should  not  be  drawn 
from  the  freedom  of  our  criticism  on  some  parts  of  Dr.  Brown'a 
writings,  that  we  lightly  esteem  what  he  has  done  for  meta« 
pbymcal  science:  we  value  very  highly  the  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Hunmn  Mind,  though,  as  a  whole,  the  work  it 
very  incomplete ;  and  have  felt  less  restraint  in  our  strictures^ 
because  that  there  is  greater  danger  of  our  being  deceived  into 
too  favourable  an  opinion  of  an  exemplar  imiiabUe  vUUs,  than  of 
the  opposite  error.  Dr.  Brown  has  introduced  analysis  into 
Ibe  investigation  of  mental  science,  to  a  greater  extent  and 
iDore  soccesefolly  than  had  been  done  by  any  of  bis  predeces- 
aofs )  and  if  those  who  read  his  lectures,  should  derive  from  the 
^ployment  nothing  more  than  that  disposition  toaearch  every 
Subject  to  the  bottom,  and  to  separate  the  elements  of  every 
compound,  which  shines  so  conspicuously  in  almost  every  page» 
they  will  have  made  an  acquisition  of  wluch  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  value. 

Dtr*  Brown^s  contribution  to  the  science  of  the  human  mind,, 
would  have  been,  however,  incomparably  more  deserving  of  our 
gratiliide,  if  the  excellent  author  bad  not  been  trammelled  by  a 
preconceived  system ;  and  bad  been  at  liberty  to  follow  truth 
and  exhibit  h^r  unadorned  loveliness  without  the  factitious  garb 
susd  attitudes  of  a  theory.  The  Inquiry  into  the  Belation  of 
Cause  and  EfiecC,  is  at  the  foundation  of  Dr.  Brown's  m^aphy^ 
aiciil  ipecUhitions ;  and  its  consequences  are  followed  out  with 
the  nuist  fearless  confidence  in  their  accuracy*  In  one  of  the 
aeetioQS  of  the  lnquiry,t  the  decisioa  is  calmly  announced  thai 
mind  is  not  more  active  than  matter ;  and  we  are  left  to  draw 

*  tectOTM  611  the  PUhMopfay  of  Um  Htitttti  Mind,  t«1.  L  p.  71. 
tnsfotfUiofpsrtint. 
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the  obvious  tnfereace  from  this  proposition,  that  neither  mind 
nor  matter  are  or  can  be  possessed  of  activity ;  and,  that  since 
'^the  beg^innin^of  da]rs,"  material  changes  and  mental  cliangei 
have  been  rolling  onward  under  one  invariable  necessary  law; 
Indeed,  philosophical  precision  would  require  of  the  partisans  of 
this  hypothesis  to  reject  the  word  **  change'*  as  meaningiesi. 
The  same  opinions,  as  we  have  seen,  were  carried  by  our  author 
into  the  philodophy  of  the  mind  ;  and  the  phenomena  were  made 
to  bend  to  the  results  of  the  **  Inquiry.''  The  applicaticm  of  its 
proper  object  to  an  organ  of  sense  is  immediately  followed  fay 
perception;  and  the  perception  is  again  followed  by  another 
mental  phenomenon :  here  then  is  invariable  antecedence ;  and 
the  perception  is  therefore  named  an  affection  of  the  mind  :  and 
the  notion  which  follows  the  perception,  a  state  of  the  mind. — 
The  organic  affection  is  the  cause  of  the  perception,  and  the  per- 
ception is  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  state.  The  term,  emo- 
tion, found  favour  with  Dr.  Brown,  because  it  did  not  conflict 
with  his  previous  opinions. 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Brown  very  frequently  display  their  author 
as  too  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  a  discoverer ;  and  some- 
times, we  are  persuaded,  the  credit  of  originality  is  claimed 
when  what  is  original  consists  chiefly  in  words.*  We  are  soriy 
to  be  obliged  to  mark  a  disposition  to  criticise  the  errors  of  pre- 
ceding authors  without  an  equal  willingness  to  do  justice  to  thenr 
merits.  It  was  certainly  incumbent  on  Dr.  Brown,  in  the  sta- 
tion which  he  filled,  to  point  out  to  his  pupils  what  he  esteemed 
to  be  erroneous  in  the  writings  which  had  reputation  ;  and  this 
duty  was  really  more  imperative  in  proportion  as  the  fame  of 
any  individual  was  exalted:  butDr.BrOwn  manifestly  delighted 
in  showing,  by  a  severe  scrutiny  of  the  works  of  his  predecessors, 
how  little  had  been  done  for  mental  science  before  his  own  la- 
bours ;  and  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Reid,  at  least,  has  been  unjust 
in  bis  strictures.  We  do  not  wish  to  violate  the  mas^im  **De 
Mortuis,"  but  it  is  becoming,  and  indeed  obligatory  on  all,  to 
vindicate  the  reputation  of  departed  worthies  against  the  attacks 
of  their  survivors,  and  even  against  those  of  each  other. 

The  merit  of  overthrowing  the  ideal  qrstem  is  adjudged  to  Dr. 
Reid  by  Mr.  Stewart :  and  the  quotations  which  Dr.  Brown  has 
made  from  authors  who  wrote  before  Dr.  Reid,  are  not  concluf^ 
give  against  his  claim  to  this  honour.  Passages  may^be  selected 
from  the  writings  of  almost  any  author,  which,  when  separated 
from  their  connexion,  will  appear  to  conirey  sentiments  nearly 

*  A  very  remarkable  instance  may  be  seen  In  the  note  on  Miracle^  whith  is  »- 
pended  to  ih6  Inqoiiy .    We  might  make  frequent  ^ciAca|ions  in  tke  Loctans. 
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the  reverseof  those  which  were  intended ;  and  therefore,  although* 
a  few  paragraphs  may  be  culled  from  the  works  of  Des  Cartes 
and  others,  apparently  consistent  with  the  more  enlightened 
riews  of  the  present  day  in  relation  to  perception,  we  cannot 
thence  infer  that  such  was  the  belief  of  those  eminent  men.  We, 
have  never  thought  that  Locke  was  an  idealist,  although  there 
are  many  parts  of  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  that 
can  be  reconciled  to  no  other  theory ;  perhaps  those  who  reve- 
rence the  great  Locke  less  than  ourselves  would  say,  with  some 
plausibility,  that  there  are  many  passages  consistent  with  the 
true  theory  of  perception.  If  then  Locke's  vision  was  not  clear 
on  this  subject,  and  we  see  him  wandering,  occasionally,  from 
the  regions  of  truth  into  those  of  conjecture  apd  hypothesis,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  sagacity  advanced  far  before 
those  who  preceded  him,  or  even  his  contemporaries ;  and  that 
they  were  still  more  bewildered.  Besides,  it  is  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance, and  may  seem  incredible  to  some  that  Dr.  Brown's 
own  opinions  do  not  differ  extremely  from  those  of  the  Idealists. 
We  are  safe,  at  least,  in  the  position  that  they  are  not  so  far 
removed  from  Idealism  as  the  doctrines  of  Reid  ;  and  this  may 
partly  explain  ^hy  Dr.  Brown  is  disposed  to  view,  more  favour- 
ably, Des  Cartes  and  his  school.  We  have  no  reference,  at 
present,  to  a  resemblance  already  exhibited,  relative  to  the  for- 
mation of  ideas;  nor  do  we  charge  Qr.  Brown  with  the  folly  of 
supposing  images  as  objects  of  the  mind  when  we  think :  but 
Dr.  Brown  indisputably  uses  language  which  seems  to  deny  the 
perce|Hion  of  external  objects  by  the  mind  ;  and  thus  the  mind 
perceives  only  the  organic  affections,  whether  these  be  images 
or  agitations  of  the  medullary  substance,  or  any  thing  else,  is 
comparatively  of  little  import. 

There  are  proofs  in  abundance  of  the  assertion  just  made  in 
Dr.  Brown's  confutation. of  Dr.  Reid's  ^*  supposed"  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  mind,  as  also  in  other  places.  We  wish 
to  avoid  extracts,  except  when  they  are  absolutely  indispensible ; 
and  shall,  therefore,  detain  our  readers  with  but  a^  single  pas- 
sage:— 

*'  So  far,  indeed,  would  the  confutation  of  this  hypothesis  (the  Ideal) 
na  to  perception,  be  from  lessening  the  force  of  the  scepticism  as  to  the 
existence  of  matter,  that  of  two  sceptics,  one  believing  eveiy  thing,  with 
respect  to  ideas,  which  Dr.  Reed  supposed  himself  to  have  confuted, 
and  the  other  believing  ideas  to  be  mere  states  of  his  mind,  there  can  be 
Bo  question  that  the  former  would  be  the  more  easy  to  be  overcome, 
nnoe  his  belief  would  already  involve  the  existence  of  sombthinq  sepa- 
rate from  the  mind ;  while  the  other  might  maintain  that  all  of  which  he 
I  conscious,  was  the  mere  series  of  affections  of  his  own  mind,  and 
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that  beyood  this  eonsciousnest  he  could  know  nothing.*  AU  that  n- 
mains  then  to  supply  the  place  of  lofflcal  demonstration  is  the  pararooaol 
force  of  universal  and  irresistible  belief.  We  are  eaiucunu^  mdeed^  ambi 
0f  the  feelings  that  are  the  momentary  states  of  our  own  mhut :  bui  some 
of  these  it  is  absobUeh  impossible  for  us  not  to  ascribe  to  causes  that  an 
ettemal  and  independent  ofusJ*\ 

Dr.  Brown  here  informs  as  that  the  mind  knows  nothin|^  men 
than  its  own  consciousness,  and  that  we  believe  in  theeii^eoea 
of  a  material  world,  because  tbi^'belief  is  inseparably  linked  bf 
the  constitution  of  our  nature  to  certain  feelings  of  the  miad; 
and,  in  fact,  this  necessarily  follows  from  viewing  perceptioo  ai 
a  state  of  mind.  Such  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Reid :  the  mind 
believes  that  there  is  a  material  world,  because  it  perceivea  it; 
and,  therefore,  when  Dr.  Reid  had  overthrown  the  hypotbesia 
of  ideas  as  objects  of  perception,  the  evidence  of  the  exiatenoe 
of  a  material  world  was  as  strong  as  that  of  the  mind's  own  ex- 
i«tence:  since  we  may  call  the  existence  of  the  mind  itself  into 
doubt  with  as  much  reason  as  the  accuracy  of  its  powers*  The 
mind  may,  with  the  same  propriety,  question  whether  the  oiiiid 
exists,  as  whether  that  exists  which  the  mind  perceives  to  exist. 
T^  ask  why  the  mind  believes  in  the  existence  of  that  which  it 
perceives,  is  sheer  nonsense :  it  believes  it  because  it  perceives 
it ;  and  no  more  valid  reason  can  be  givon  for  our  belief  of  any 
truth.  Dr.  Brown's  animndvcraion  then  on  Dr.  Reid  is  entirely 
groundless;  as  it  supposes  Dr.  Reid's  views  of  perception  to  bo 
coincident  with  bis  own ;  which  is  very  far  from  being  the  facL 
Dr.  Brown's  speculations  much  more  nearly  resemble  tliose  of 
the  persons  whose  errors  Dr.  Reid  exposed,  than  the  doctrines 
of  Reid  himself. 

There  is  an  equally  unfounded  criticism  of  Dr.  Brownj:  on  a 
distinction  made  by  Dr.  Reid,  between  those  properties  of  bodies 
which  are  jierceived  by  the  mind,  and  those,  the  existence  of 
which  is  only  known  fix>m  their  effects,  and  this  stricture  oaott 
also  be  referred  to  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Reid's 
theory  of  perception:  or  perhaps  more  truly  to  Dr.  Brown's 
hypothesis,  that  all  properties  of  matter  equally  operate  uptm, 
or  affect  the  mind  :  and,  consequently,  the  mind  can  know  no- 
thing more  than  the  impression  made  upon  itself.  The  prinuuj 
qualities  of  bodies  cause  certain  sensations  which  are  felt»  and 
also  the  secondary  ;  and,  in  this  particular,  primary  and  second- 
ary qualities  of  matter  are  similar  :  but  the  primary  qualities* 
the  causes  of  the  sensations,  are  perceived  directly  by  the  mind ; 
the  ;9econdary  are  not ;  and  in  this  they  are  different.  *'  They  are 
distinguished  by  this,"  soys  Dr.  Reid,  '*  that  of  the  primary,  we^ 
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have  a  direct  and  distinct  notion ;  but  of  the  secondary,  only  a 
relative  notion.  They  (the  secondary)  are  conceived  only  as  the 
unknown  causes  or  occasions  of  certain  sensations  with  which 
we  are  well  acquainted."  Dr.  Reid  labours,  at  some  lengthy 
to  prove  that  our  notion  of  primary  qualities  is  also  relative  to 
the  affections,  produced  in  us,  exactly  as  our  notion  of  secondary 
qualities.  This  is  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  ideal  system,  that  the 
mind  can  be  informed  only  of  the  impressions  received  from  ex-* 
ternal  objects.  There  are  other  groundless  strictures  on  Dr. 
Reid's  opinions  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Brown's  works  ;*  and  in  one 
passage,  particularly,  there  is  a  degree  of  setf-gratulation  and 
triumph  on  the  supposed  discovery  of  a  blunder  which  causes 
our  author  to  forget  himself  so  far  as  to  use  indecorous  language, 
which  reminded  us  of  the  glorying  of  the  schoolboy  When  he 
imagines  that  he  has  caught  his  teacher  tripping.f 

But  we  have  already  been  carried  farther  than  was  our  inten- 
tion when  we  commenced  this  article,  and  must  bring  it  to  a 
close.  From  a  pretty  careful  perusal  of  his  metaphysical  writ- 
ingSy^-^theonly  works  of  Dr.  Brown,  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, we  think  that  he  possessed  an  acute  and  inquiring  mind :  we 
dk>  not  believe  that  he  was  a  profound  thinker.  Many  of  the 
Lectures  exhibit  traces  of  hasty  composition,-  and  left  upon  our 
mind  the  impression  that  the  subject  had  not  been  thoroughly 
studied  nor  grasped  as  a  whole  before  the  author  commenced 
the  delivery  of  his  thoughts  upon  it.  Hence,  we  see  ingenious 
solutioos  of  difficulties  which  have  been  thrown  out  in  the  heat 
•f  the  moment  without  having  been  fully  examined  ;  and  some- 
times beams  of  light  are  scattered  through  long,  rambling  dis- 
quisitions, in  which  the  author  appears  not  to  have  had  a  suffi- 
ciently steady  view  of  his  subject  to  give  unity  to  bis  discussion. 
We  know  nothing  of  Dr.  Brown,  except  so  far  as  knowledge  of  an 
author  may  be  deduced  from  his  writings,  and  we  may  be  in  error 
in  our  estimation  of  his  attainments  ;  but  we  cannot  profess  our- 
selves among  those  who  consider  either  his  talents  or  acquisi- 
tions of  the  first  order:  his  station  in  the  latter  respect  is  not  so 
high  with  us  as  in  the  former.  There  appears  to  be  a  want  of 
ripeness  in  Dr.  Brown's  speculations ;  and  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  thorough  scholarship  of  Dugald  Stewart.  We  have  i*emar  ked 
in  the  former  part  of  this  article,  an  instance  or  two  of  actual  de- 
ficiency ;  and  we  remember,  at  present,  another  which  occurs  in 
the  *^  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect.''  *'  It  may 
be  proved  unanswerably,  as  far  as  mere  logic  is  concerned,  that 
no  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  however  small  in  appearance, 
can  ever  be  traversed  by  a  moving  body,  however  rapid  its  mo- 
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tion  may  be  :  for  to  pass  from  ooe  point  to  another,  tone  tine, 
however  small,  is  requisite ;  and  therefore,  since  the  space  sup- 
posed is  infinitely  divisible,  to  pass  over  an  infinite  number  of 
parts  must  require  an  infinite  number  of  times."*  Dr.  Brewa 
did  not  perceive  that  granting  his  premises,  the  conclusioii  is  not 
founded ;  for  the  time  required  to  traverse  one  of  the  infiDteefy 
small  divisions,  would  also  be  infinitely  small ;  and  the  amm  of 
an  infinite  series  of  infinitely  small  quantities  is  a  finite  quaoCtty. 
These  errors,  it  is  true,  are  in  a  science  which  is  not  very  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  which  was  peculiarly  the  object  of 
Dr.  Etrown's  pursuits ;  yet,  a  person  who  assumes  the  provinee 
of  correcting  mathematicians  in  the  metaphysics  of  their  studiei, 
(and  we  consider  the  section,!  of  which  this  is  the  design,  as  oae 
of  the  ablest  of  the  *'  Inquiry,")  should  beware  of  stumblini^  on 
the  very  threshold  of  that  science.  In  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  however.  Dr.  Brown  does  not  display  that  familiari^  and 
grasp  of  power  which  distinguish  the  masterspirits;  and  which 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  visible  in  himself  at  a  moie 
mature  age.  We  are  ubder  the  impression,— whence  re«:eived, 
we  know  not,  unl^s  from  his  works — ^that  Dr.  Brown  was  called 
at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  life,  to  fill  the  high  staAioa 
which  he  occupied  with  so  much  eclat;  and  this  may  acoomit  ftr 
the  resemblance  which  his  Lectures  bear  to  the  prize  essays  of 
an  aspiring  and  ingenious  mind.  But  we  must  have  done :  we 
do  not  know  that  we  could  express  our  opinion  of  Dr.  Brown's 
scholarship  more  precisely,  though  we  might  less  fancifully,  than 
by  saying  that  he  appears  only  to  have  snatched  glances  of  dM 
Penetralia  of  the  temple  of  science,  while  the  gates  were 
ing  to  and  fro  in  the  wind. 


Art.  V. — Dictionaire  da  Rimes.    Par  P.  Richelet.  k  Paris. 

1762. 

*'  Quoi !  encore  des  Racans !"  was  the  exclamation  of  the 
lady  of  Gournay,  when  the  marquis  made  his  appearance.  We 
trust,  however,  that  none  of  our  readers  will  betray  the  like  im- 
patience at  beholding  a  second  article  on  the  origin  of  rhyme. 
But  if  any  one  should,  we  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  smijing 
incognito^  at  the  thoughts  of  that  discipline  of  the  slipper,  so  libe- 
rally bestowed  by  our  Gascon  lady  on  the  real  Marquis  de  Ra- 
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can.  We  take  leave,  however,  by  way  of  prolegomena,  to  this 
our  second  disquisition,  to  say,  that  we  covet  not  the  *^ju8  trium 
Uberorum.^^ 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  regret  having  dedicated  our  first 
article  entirely  to  the  claims  of  Arabic  literature  ;  for  we  have 
been  ever  since  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  have  certainly 
satisfied  ourselves  more  completely  than  before,  that  an  hypothesis 
adopted  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  is,  in  the  main,  correct* 
We  proceed,  therefore,  at  once  to  develope  our  views,  which  are 
contained  in  the  following  proposition.  The  modern  world  is 
no  more  indebted  to  the  Moors  of  Spain,  for  the  invention  and 
use  of  rhyme,  than  to  the  Phcenicians  ;  but  it  is  due,  both  in  the 
south  and  north  of  Europe,  to  the  northern  nations  in  connec- 
tion, more  especially  in  the  south,  with  the  Christian  Latin 
poets  of  the  fourth  century,  and  to  their  successors. 

Is  it  not  singular  that  many  distinguished  writers  should  have 
devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  this  inquiry,  and  should  still 
have  left  the  question  in  uncertainty  f  With  the  privilege  of 
access  to  all  the  requisite  authors  in  the  original  languages,  and 
vnth  the  advantages  of  a  correspondence  all  over  Europe,  her 
scholars  do  not  seem  to  have  done  more,  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  us  in  America.  Even  Ginguene  does  little  more 
than  repeat  what  had  been  said  by  previous  writers,  especially 
by  Andres.  He  adopts  the  Abbe's  opinion  in  favour  of  a  Moor- 
ish origin,  founded  upon  the  same  reasons,  with  the  addition  of 
the  '^  envoi.''  To  the  views  presented  in  our  third  number,  we 
have  nothing  to  add ;  except,  that  as  we  have  there,  at  least  to  our 
own  satisfaction,  disproved  negatively^  this  claim  to  a  Saracen 
parentage,  so  we  trust  that  we  shall  now  be  able  to  disprove  it 
poHiive^y  by  tracing  this  foundling  to  the  home  of  her  parents, 
the  ancient,  unwritten  poetry  of  Pagan  Northern  Europe,  and  the 
written  verse  of  the  Christian  Latin  writers  of  the  fourth  century. 

The  Barbaric  origin  of  rhyme  is  sanctioned  by  the  opinion  of 
many  highly  respectable  writers.  Lord  Roscommon,  in  his 
Essay  on  Translated  Verse,  writes  thus  : — 

**  For  rhyme  in  Greece  or  Rome,  was  never  known, 
'Till  by  barbarian  deluges  o'erflown : 
Subdued,  undone,  they  did  at  last  obey. 
And  change  their  own  for  their  invader's  way. 
I  grant  that  from  some  mossy,  idol  oak, 
In  double  rhymes  our  Thor  and  Woden  spoke."* 


*  RhjvM  b  fovnd  in  the  Britith  poetry,  at  the  earliest  period,  in  those  Dmidical 
tripleti,  called  Englyn  Milwr,  or  the  Warrior's  SoDg,  in  which  every  verse  is  closed 
with  a  oonsoaaat  syllable.    1  Wmrt.  1  Dim.  N9te  t. 
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Dryden,  in  bis  fearteenth  Epistle,  addressed  to  Kneller,  sap: 

**  Rome  raised  not  art,  but  barely  kept  alive. 
And  with  old  Greece  uoequidly  did  striTe : 
Till  Goths  a4d  Vandals,  a  new  Northern  raooy   ' 
Did  all  the  matchless  monuments  deface : 
Then  all  the  muses  in  one  ruin  lie, 
And  rhyme  began  t*  enervate  poetry.** 

<<  La  Rime,  ainsi  que  les  fiefs  et  les  duels,  Aoki  son  origine  a  h 
Barbarie  de  nos  ancetres.  Les  peuples  dont  descendent  lei 
nations  modernes,  et  qui  envahirent  Pempire  Romain,  a?oieot 
Aeyk  leurs  poetes,  quoique  barbares,  lorsqu  ik  s'etablirent  dam 
les  Graules,  et  dans  d'autres  provinces  de  Tempire.  Comme 
les  langues  dans  lesquelles  ces  poetes  sans  etude  composoieot, 
n'etoient  point  assez  cultivees  pour  etre  maniees  suivant  lei 
regies  du  metre,  comme  elles  ne  donnoient  pas  lieu  a  tenter  de 
le  faire,  ils  trouverent  qu'il  y  auroit  de  la  grace  a  terminer  par 
le  meme  son  deux  parties  du  discours,  qui  fussent  oonsecuUTei 
ou  relatives  et  d'une  egale  etendue/'^ 

In  the  Diet,  des  Sc.^  we  have  the  following  passage — "  Ro- 
nes (Poes.  Goth.)  Ou  nommoit  ainsi  les  poetes  Goths,  qui 
s'etoient  etablis  dans  le8  Gaules.  Ce  sont  ces  Poetes  qui  intro- 
duisirent  daus  les  vers  la  consonance :  et  leurs  ouvrages  en  Ten 
s^appellerent  runes,  ensuite  rimes.  Cette  nouveaute  futsibiee 
recue  dans  la  poesie  vulgaire,  qu'on  voulut  ridiculement  y  as- 
sujettir  la  poesie  Latine."  The  author  of  the  Literary  History 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries^:  says,  on  this  subject, 
'*  the  Gothic  Runes  are  generally  admitted  to  afford  a  nearer 
and  simpler  origin,*Vthan  Moorish  literature. 

In  the  Glossary  of  Du  Cange,^'  is  the  following  curious  pas- 
sage, which,  it  seems,  to  us,  can  only  be  understood  oftboie 
rhymngyoeu^  who  bad  settled  in  Gaul.  **  Rimarius*  S.  Colum- 
banus,  Epist.  5  &  S.  Hieronymus  in  suo  hoc  idem  de  Pascba  opoi 
eollaudavit  catalogo  de  hac  Lunse  setate  vituperando  disputat,  qui 
contra  OaUicanos  Rimarios  de  Pasch&  ut  ait,  ei  rantes  horreodam 
intulit  sententiam,  dicens,  &c.  Nostri  Mimeurs  vulgo  vocaot 
Poetastros.     Sed  an  ea  hie  sit  notio,  non  definio.'' 

Faucbet,  says  Andres,  claims^  the  invention  of  rhyme  for  the 
French  (Francesi) ;  but  without  the  adduction  of  any  reason  for 
the  opinion,  if  our  Abbe  is  to  be  implicitly  credited.     Now,  if 

a  Do  Bos.  torn.  i.  P.  1.  c.  uxtb  c  p.  118. 

h  Tom.  lir.  p  436.  d  Du  Cange,  torn.  Iv.  p.  1448; 

9  Tom.  ii.  p.  196. 
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Faucbet  meant,  what  most  be  presumed*  viz.  that  the  Gothic 
Runers,  who  bad  settled  in  France,  were  the  authors,  we  are 
more  disposed  to  credit  him  than  the  Arabic  theory.  Andres,/it 
is  true,  quotes  Fauchet  as  admitting,  that  the  oldest  French  po^ 
etry  (i.  e.  itiU  remaining  and  in  writing)  is  only  of  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century.  But  Ginguene^  obviously  explains  what 
Faucbet  means,  when  he  says,-—**  Fauchet  fait  remonter  I'usage 
de  la  rime,  jusqu'  k  la  langue  thioise  on  theotisque,  qui  est  la 
source  de  la  notre.  II  rapporte  un  long  passage  d'Ottfrid,,moine 
de  Wissembourg  ecrivain  du  neuvieme  siecle,  qui  avait  traduit 
•a  vers  thiois  les  Evangiles.*' 

Pasquier,  in  his  **  Kecberches  de  la  France"  (L  viii.  c.3), 
relies  on  the  same  proof  to  show  that  rhyme  was  then  known  in 
Crermany,  whence  it  passed  into  France.  Leveque  de  la  Ra- 
▼aillicre,  la  Borde,  and  the  Abbe  le  Bceuf  deny  the  position  of 
Andres. 

**  Les  uns/'  says  Ginguene,^  attribuent  I'invention  aux 
Gkitbs,  d'autres  aux  Scandinaves."  It  is  really  curious  to 
read  the  positive  and  explicit  authorities  collected  by  Andres 
himself,  in  favour  of  the  Gothic  origin  of  rhyme,  which  he 
admits  to  be  more  probable  than  the  claims  of  Latin  verse* 
Aa  a  sound  critic,  setting  a  right  value  on  the  testimony  of 
men,  far  better  acquainted  with  northern  antiquities  than 
bimself,  he  ought  to  have  preferred  their  judgment  to  all 
fats  speculations  on  the  alleged  similarity  between  Arabic 
and  Provencal  poetry.  Even  according  to  his  own  account,^ 
Wotton,  Hickes,  Junius,  Stephens,  and  others,  (ed  altri)  as 
well  as  Muratori,  Sarmiento  and  Sanchez,  have  held  the 
opinion,  that  rhyme  has  a  Gothic  origin,  and  have  given  their 
fac^s  to  support  their  opinions.  We  may  remember  with 
what  gout  the  Abbe  exclaimed, .  at  the  prospect  of  a  Saracen 
derivation  through  Sicily^  *'ed  i  Sicihani  appunto  erano 
dominati  dagli  Arabi;"    but  here  we  find   Muratori,   a  far 

/  Tom  tt.  p.  161. 

g  Hist  Lit  d'ltal.  torn.  i.  p.  839.  h  Hist.  Lit  dltaUe,  torn.  i.  p.  237. 

t  "Vaolsi  eoramanemente  clie  i  popoU  del  Settentrione  usaasero  da  tempi  'aa- 
tichi  la  rima  ne  loro  verai.  II  Sarmiento  cita  e  Goglielmo  Wotton,  il  auale  nell* 
•stratto,  ehe  fece  del  tesoro  delle  Ungue  settentnonali  de'  GioKio  Hikisio  d4 
notisia  di  yarii  poemi  rimati  ne'  dialletti  della  Gotica  lingua;  e  il  Giunio,  II  quale 
ml  principio  del  suo  Glosiario  Gotico,  da  parimente  rae gaa^io  de  molti  altri  poemt 
rimati ;  e  lo  Stefanio,  ed  altri,  che  parecchie  rime  in  lingua  Gotica  ci  presentano. 
A  totti  noti  sono  i  poemi  rimati  m  lingua  Teiitonica  diBl  Monaco  Ottrido,  tanlA 
eltati  k  pariani  della  vOlgare  poesia.  Da  quail  esempii  concfainde  el  Muratori  cbo 
la  rima,  oltre  i  ritmi  Latini,  pote'  introdursl  altresi  nella  Italia  pel  meszo  di  Noi^ 
manni,  1  quali  lungo  tempo  dominarono  nella  Sicilia  ^  pero  facilmente  ebbcgpa 
eampo  di  col^  recare  auesf  omamento  della  settentrionale  poesia;  6  11  Sarmient# 
•d  il  Sanches  fanno  derivare  da  Got!  la  rima  ne*  vern  Latini  e  nagli  SpagnuoK 
^ifolarmeate  delle  proTiacie  pin  boraalL" 
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higher  authority  on  such  a  questioD*  admitting  a  northern  deri- 
Tation  through  the  Normans^  who  held  Sicily  from  i072  to  1298. 
Of  such  writers,  Andres  cannot  say,  in  the  language  of  Burke, 
'*  they  must  take  it  for  granted,  that  we  attend  much  to  their 
reasons,  but  not  at  all  to  their  authority ;"  for  their  authori^ 
consists  of  facts. 

Andres^  relies  much  on  the  remark  of  Dalin,  that  the  Scaldt 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  composed  in  sapphic  verse  without 
rhymes :  and  that  these  were  introduced  into  the  north  by  Einar 
Scowluson,  poet  of  Swerker  Rolson,  King  of  Sweden,  about  the 
year  1 150.  Wo  may  admit  this  to  be  true :  yet  still  the  questioQ 
remains,  whence  did  Scowluson  himself  derive  the  knowledge  of 
rhyme,  which  was  familiarly  known  in  Germany  several  cen- 
turies before.  Shall  we  concede  that  he  received  it  from  the 
Arabians,  through  the  Spaniards  and  Troubadours,  when  the 
derivation  from  Germany  is  so  .obvious  and  probable.^  The 
earliest  Scald  lived  after  the  year  750.'  EgilFs  ransom,  the 
oldest  Runic  ode  extaht,  is  after  870.»»  The  extract  from  the 
Voluspa,  in  Cottle's  Edda,n  certainly  is  not  in  rhyme ;  yel 
EgilPs  ransom  is.*  This  supports  Dalin's  opinion ;  for  the  Edda 
received  its  present  form,  between  the  ninth  and  the  eleventh 
century.*' 

We  have  said  that  rhyme  was  well  known  in  Germany,  before 
the  time  of  Scowluson.  We  give  the  proofs.  The  Abbe  Mas- 
sieu  says,  that  the  oldest  rhymed  poetry  of  all  Europe  is  by 
Ottfrid  or  Afrid,p  "religieux  de  Yissembourg ;  c^est  du  Franc 


k  Tom.  U.  p.  199.  i  1  Wait.  1  Diss. 

fa  1  Ell.  p.  35.    It  must  have  been  between  9S4  and  941.  1  Wart.  1  Dub.  a  1, 
¥.  A.  S.  340.365. 

n  p.  31.  0  1  Schleg.  966.       .  *  1  Wart  H.  E.  P.  VL 

p  "  Quatre  vers  que  Fauchet  cite  de  la  preface  de  cette  trmductioa  d*OCfridi  6/mt 
ii  a  parl6,  sont  en  langue  thiosise  et  rim6i  deux  k  deax. 

"  Nq  Tuill  ih  scriban  nnser  heO 
Eyangeliono  deil, 
Sa  vnir  nn  hiar  Bignnnun 
In  Frankisga  Zungun." 

C'est  4  dire,  selon  Fauchet, 

''  Je  veux  maintenant  6crire  notre  salut. 
Qui  consiste  dans  TEvangile ; 
Ce  que  nous  avons  commen^6 
En  langage  Francais." 

Warton  remarks,  vol.  I.  p.  8,  N.  g.  that  Ottfrid^s  dedication  consists  of  foiir4i]ied 
stanzas  in  rhyming  couplets ;  but  the  first  line  of  every  stanza  begins,  and  the  last  line 
tnd^  with  the  same  letter.  Fiaccus  Illyrius  published  Ottfrid's  work  at  Basil,  1571 : 
0ch)Ueras,  afterwards,  more  correctly  as  our  Professor  think*. 
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tout  pur,"9  and  Scblegel''  in  speaking  of  the  same  work,  (Ot- 
irid's  translation  or  rather  abridgment  of  the  Gospels  in  verse/ 
made  about  87(K)  remarks,  *Hhat  this  and  other  like  perform- 
ances are  valuable,  because  these  Christian  poets  did  not  invent 
a  form  of  writing  for  themselves ;  but  were  content  with  copying 
and  adopting  that  of  the  heroic  poems  of  the  preceding  ages." 
The  war-song  of  Lewis,  King  of  the  East  Franks,  (written 
A.  D.  883")  proves  that  such  a  form  of  versification  was  familiar 
to  the  common  people.  This  fact  could  not  have  been  fairly 
gathered  from  the  production  of  a  monk,  though  agreeing  in  all 
circumstances  with  the  form  of  the  war-song.^  Below,  are  two 
couplets  from  this  song.^ 

Scfalegel^  mentions  also,  that  the  love  songs  of  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  agreed  in  one  thing,  that  they  were  all  in 
rhyme :  and  he  says  that  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Lewis  the 
Pious,  (814  to  840)  it  was  found  necessary  to  address  an  edict 
to  the  Nuns  of  the  German  cloisters,  admonishing  them  to 
restrain  their  inordinate  passion  for  singing  love-songs  (myne- 
lteder.)3f  Now,  it  is  obvious,  as  rhyme  was  at  that  early  day, 
the  form  of  the  war-song  and  of  the  love-song  in  Germany,  and 
had  even  become  the  amusement  of  the  cloister,  it  must  have 
had  a  far  more  ancient  date,  than  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century.  But  if  we  grant  these  mynelieders,  the  war-song  and 
the  verse  of  Otfrid  to  have  been  written  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
still  more  plain,  that  the  use  of  rhyme  in  three  compositions  of 
9uch  different  character,  at  the  $ame  time,  is  a  conclusive  proof 
that  the  form  was  familiarly  known  to  the  people,  the  soldiery 
and  the  cloister.  It  is  no  argument  against  these  views,  that 
the  Nibelungen  in  its  elder  form,  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century, 
is  in  prose.  The  most  ancient  compositions,  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  are  poetical  in  spirit^  but  it  is  equally  true  that  they 
have  the^^m  of  prose.  The  poem  of  the  Nibelungen  is  believed 
by  Sisinondi  to  have  existed  immediately  after  Attila;'  and 

q  Diet,  des  Sc.  torn.  xiv.  p.  2d4.  t  Rees.  Title  Versific. 

r  Vol.  i.  268.  u  1  Wart.  1  Diss. 

»  4  Hall.  237.  v  1  Schleg.  p.  268. 


V)  Bint  achien  en  wangen 
Kampf  Instlgen  Franken.*' 

**  There  were  red  cheeks  in  the  ranks 
Of  the  war  delighting  Franks.'' 


''  Lied  war  gesangen 
Schlacht  ward  begunnen." 

"  Now  the  song  was  enng, 
And  the  battle  was  begun." 


"  We  can  see  from  this,  that  the  same  old  German  custom,  which  is  described  bv 
Tacitas,  of  inspiriting  the  soldiers  for  action  by  a  heroic  song,  was  still  preserveo, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  among  the  armies  of  the  Teutonic  peopl?." 

X  1  Schleg.  p.  269.  y  Id.  ibid. 

»  Tom.  i.  p.  30,  and  see  1  Wart.  1  Diss.  N.  b. 

VOL.  IIL — NO.  5.  21 
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•  what  may  have  been  its  primitive  form,  we  know  not.  Trii- 
sino,  ill  his  epic,  **  La  Italia  Liberata  da'  Goti,"  preferred  blaok 
verse  to  rhyme ;  though  the  latter  had  been  previously  used  bj 
the  Troubadours,  and  by  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccacio*  Aod 
why  may  not  the  author  of  the  Nibelungen,  in  the  ninth  or  tenA 
century,  have  preferred  prose  to  rhyme,  seeing  that  the  latter 
had  been  degraded,  as  he  might  have  thought,  by  the  emplqj^ 
meat  of  it  in  religious  poetry  and  in  love-songs  ?  The  use  of 
prose  does  not  imply  that  rhyme  did  not  previously  exist ;  whibt 
the  common,  general  use  of  this,  necessarily  implies  the  pre- 
existence  of  more  ancient  versification  of  the  same  charader. 
And  this  opinion  is  justified  by  the  fact,  that  when  we  find  aiiy 
settled  custom  among  rude  nations,  we  shall  seldom  err  in  as- 
signing to  it,  an  almost  indefinite  antiquity. 

But  whence  could  the  rhyme  thus  previously  existing^  have 
been  derived  ?  Let  us  hear  Monsieur  Ginguene.^  ^^Otfrid  dit 
dans  le  prologue  Latin  de  sa  traduction,  que  la  laogue  thiobe 
aflfecte  continueUement  la  figure  omaUAoteleuUm^  c'est  ^dire,  finis- 
sant  de  meme ;  et  que  dans  ces  sortes  de  compositions,  lea  mots 
cherchent  toujours  une  consonance  agreable.''  '^LesGrermains 
et  les  Francs  ecrtvaient  leursguerreset  leur8victoires,enrhytmet 
ou  rimes.  Charlemagne  ordonna  d'en  fkire  un  recaeil.  Egin- 
hart  nous  apprepd  qu'il  se  plaisait  singulierement  li  les  entendre, 
et  ce  n'etaient  pour  la  plupart,  que  des  vers  thiois  ou  thio» 
tisques  rimes."^     Now  Charlemagne  died  in  814^  so  that 

a  Tom.  i.  p.  239. 
b  We  hare  not  been  able  to  find  any  relics  of  the  "  Caatilena  RoUandi/'  iS^m^ 
we  had  hoped  that  Du  Cange  would  have  furnished  some.  This  was  the  war-aoBg 
of  the  Normans  at  the  battle  of  Hasting,  (1  Hume,  p.  193)  and  was  amig  hr 
Taillefer,  a  celebrated  knight,  who,  leading  at  once  the  song  and  the  vt^ruar^ 
perished  in  the  action.  Dr.  Bumey,  in  his  History  of  Music,  vol.  il.  p.  S7^  has 
oopied  the  French  version  of  the  '<  Chanson  de  Roland,"  by  theMarqoisde  Pbaliney, 
who  has  combined  in  his  poem,  all  the  fragments,  which  be  had  found  in  the  ^ifwwaf 
Homances.  Whether  the  fragments  found  by  Paulmey  were  io  rhyma^  we  knom 
not ;  they  probably  were,  as  in  that  form,  the  song  would  be  doubly  acceptable  la 
Charlemagne,  on  account  of  his  passion  for  the  rhymed  wnr  nnn£  nf  nniinaBr 
F6byan,  in  his  Cronicic,  1583,  fo.  xciii.  speaks  also  of  this  song  as  aiing  at  ma 
battle  of  Fountanet,  in  941.  "  When  the  shote  was  spent,  and  the  speres  to  abat- 
teryd,  then  both  hostes  ranne  togyther  wyth  Rotolandc^t  Songe,*^  This  ia  the  Sana 
Bong,  of  which  an  account  ia  given  in  Maistre  Wace,  or  Gace's  metrical  rome— t 
JLe  Brut  (a  free  but  excellent  translation  of  Geoflfrej  of  Monmoath's  British  ffii- 
tory).  The  lines  quoted  by  Du  Cange  (Gloss,  tom.  li.  p.  196)  from  the  Roman  da 
Rou.  (from  the  *'  Histoire  ou  Roman  des  Dues  de  Normandie/'  saya  Ritaon  oa  the 
authority  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Rue)  differed  little  from  those  of  Wace.  We  prafrr 
the  former. 

"  Taillefer  qui  moult  chantoit, 

Sus  un  cheval,  <|uj  tost  alloit,    . 

Devant  eus  alloit  chantant 

De  rAllemajgne  et  de  Rollant, 

Et  d'Olivie,  et  de  Vassaux, 

Qui  mounirent  en  Rainschevaui«" 
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beyond  doubt,  as  the  heroic  poems  collected  by  him,  were  in 
rhyme,  they  establish  a  far  higher  antiquity  for  this  species  of 
Terse,  than  his  own  age.  Indeed,  when  we  remember  that 
these  were  the  popular  heroic  tales,  handed  down  by  tradition, 
and  collected  by  Charlemagne,  (who  was  to  the  German  bards, 
what  Solon  was  to  Homer  and  the  Hpmeridae,^)  we  cannot 
doubt  that  rhyme  must  have  been,  to  use  Sismondi*s  expression 
as  to  Arabic  rliyme,  **  des  la  plutf  haute  antiquite,"  familiar  to 
the  Germanic  nations. 

Traditionary  rhyme  having  then  so  ancient  a  source,  as  we 
bare  already  seen,  let  us  now  follow  the  invaders,  and  trace  the 
connection  between  the  Gothic  rhyme  and  that  of  modern  Italy. 
From  the  manner,  in  which  the  Latin  historian.  Jornandes  ac- 
knowledges his  obligations  to  the  heroic  poems  of  the  Goths, 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  he,  or  rather  the  authors, 
whom  he  transcribed,  had  not  barely  heard  these  poems  recited, 
but  saw  them  committed  to  writing  at  the  court  of  Theodoricif. 
Jornandes  was  himself  of  Gothic  descent,  and  wrote  his  history 
in  552.     Now,  it  is  true,  that  the  Goths  were  in  turn  conquered 
by  Roman  arts  and  manners ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  multi- 
tudes of  them  settled  in  Italy,  and  tlmt  chiefly,  through  their 
influence,  Latin  ceased  to  be  the  spoken  language.     It  was  un- 
dergoing changes  long  before  the  coming  of  the  Goths,  for  the 
corruption  of  the  language  had  commenced  several  centuries 
earlier.*  The  new  language  aro«&  from  the  intermixture  of  the 
BarbarianandRomantongues,  just  asthe  new  population  sprang 
from  the  domestic  and  social  intercourse  of  the  old  inhabitants 
and  the  new  comers.     The  majority,  that  is  the  natives,  contri- 
buted, of  course,  the  greatest  number  of  words  ;  but  the  emigrant 
influence  was  predominant  in  forming  the  character  of  the  new 
language,  by  keeping  out  of  it,  effectually,  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Latin  tongue.     That  the  Goths  would  still  have  preserved, 
for  some  time  at  least,  their  traditionary  poems,  seems  unques- 
tionable.    But  during  the  changes  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  Italy, 
all  vestiges  of  Latin  poetry,  such  at  least  as  it  is  known  to  us,  must 
have  disappeared  among  the  people.     We  question,  indeed, 
whether  the  vulgar  of  Italy  ever  had  any  poetry,  traditionary  or 
otherwise,  in  common  use,  constructed  on  the  prmciples  of  clas- 


€  1  ScVeg.  p.  256.  d\  Sohleg.  p.  254. 

*  Sulpicius  Apollinaris,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  boasts 
that  he  was  the  only  person  who  conld  then  understand  the  History  of  Sallnst:  {Qinr 
fum6  torn.  i.  p.  7.)  and  Aulus  Gellins,  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  abounds  with 
umentations  over  the  decay  and  comipHon  of  letters. 
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sic  verse.  And  we  think  so  more  especially,  because  the  Statei 
of  Italy  were  not  allowed  to  speak  the  Latin  tongue  publicly./ 

It  seems  to  us  then,  that  the  songs  of  the  Goths  must  hare 
given  a  character  to  the  popular  poetry  of  the  newly  formed  lan- 
guage of  Italy ;  since  this  must  have  resembled  Latin,  in  the 
elements  of  versification,  much  less  than  the  Grothic  dialect.  We 
could  not  expect  any  of  the  vulgar  verse,  thus  arising,  to  be  per- 
petuated in  writing,  not  only  because  the  common  people  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  but  because  the  state  of  confusion,  ia 
which  Italy  lay  for  centuries,  is  a  sufficient  reason.  Hence  also 
the  written  copies  of  the  Gothic  poems  soon  ceased  to  exist  m 
that  form,  in  any  condition  or  rank  of  society ;  and  no  influence 
of  Theodoricorof  Amalasonta  could  have  preserved  them  much 
beyond  their  own  day.  But  though  the  poems  may  have  perished, 
the  principle  of  rhymed  versification  would  have  been  easily  pre- 
served in  the  vulgar  songs  of  the  people — especially  if  they  were 
unacquainted  with  the  classic  forms  of  versification..  These,  in 
turn,  must  have  experienced  a  variety  of  charfges  in  successive 
centuries ;  but  they  could  scarcely  after  the  fifth  have  exhibited 
any  national  characteristics ;  for  Italy  had  nothing  national  left, 
being  little  more  than  the  battle-field  of  neighbouring  States. 
Hence  we  conclnde  that  rhyme  would  be  retained  only  in  the 
rustic  verse  of  the  peasant :  and  this,  we  readily  perceive,  would 
not  be  preserved  in  the  works  of  authors.  Yet  still  the  princi- 
ple of  rhyme,  as  well  as  the  familiar  verse,  in  which  it  was  fii^ 
known  to  them  as  children,  could  not  but  preoccupy  the  Diinds 
of  the  earliest  poets,  when  composing,  whether  orally  or  in  writ- 
ten verse,  in  their  vernacular  language.  Hence  also  rhyme, 
when  it  first  appeared  in  writing  would  not  be  claimed  as  an 
invention  of  the  writer,  but  would  be  used,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
like  the  hexameter  in  the  earliest  Grecian  poetry.  Our  infer- 
ence then  is,  that  we  can  more  readily  conceive  how  the  rhymed 
poetry  of  Christian  Europe  arose  from  the  rhymes  of  the  Goths, 
than  from  those  of  the  Arabians.  We  are  in  favour  of  a  native 
growth  ;  but  as  Europe  has  neglected  their  poetry,  Andres  would 
have  the  Arabians  exclaim,  in  imitation  of  Dennis  against  the 
stage-players — "  That's  my  thunder — !  how  these  rascals  use 
me !  they  will  not  have  my  play,  yet  steal  my  thunder." 

On  similar  principles,  we  think  the  earliest  Spanish  and  Pro- 
ven9al  rhyme  may  be  traced  to  similar  sources,  much  more  na- 
turally, than  to  Moorish  poetry.  Indeed,  if  we  did  not  know 
that  rhyme  was  familiar  to  the  Arabians,  before  they  entered 

/Cumanis  eo  anno  petentibus  permissum,  ut  public^  Latin6  loquerentur,  et  pre- 
oonibus  Latin^  vendendi  jus  eseet.    Liy,  lib.  xl.  c.  42. 
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Spain,  we  believe  that  Andres  himself,  and  all  his  fellow-labour- 
ers, could  not  have  hesitated  one  moment  in  ascribing  Arabic 
rhyme  to  the  very  fountains,  to  which  we  are  tracing  our  own 
versification*  Nor  can  we  omit  here  the  remark,  that  none  of 
the  champions  of  the  Arabians,  have  shown  us  the  time,  when 
the  supposed  resemblances*  can^e  into  vogue  in  Saracen  poetry: 
and  it  is  obvious  that  something,  perhaps  much,  would  depend 
upon  that.  But  to  return.  The  Goths  in  Spain  and  Southern 
France,  were  blended  in  language,  institutions  and  manners 
with  the  Latm  population,  just  as  they  were  in  Italy.  New  lan- 
guages arose  in  each  country :  and  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, the  heroic  poems  of  the  emigrant  conquerors  perished  at 
periods  far  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  in  both  peninsulas, 
leaving  behind  them  in  each,  the  principle  of  rhymed  versifica- 
tion, to  arise  centuries  iafter,  as  from  a  charnel-house,  to  a  life  of 
beauty,  variety  and  glory,  unimagined  in  the  forests  of  Germany. 
We  shall  close  this  review  of  the  northern  origin  of  rhyme 
with  an  extract  from  our  author's  Histoire  De  la  Rime,  prefixed 
to  his  rhyming  Dictionary.  ^'  Les  Gets,  quit  ont  toujours  ete  de 
grands  rimeurs  se  repandirent  dans  les  Gaules.  lis  y  corrom- 
pirent  le  Latin,  ils  y  firent  force  vers  rimes,  &  obligerent  in- 
sensiblement  les  Gaulois  de  rimer  a  Penvi,  &  avec  une  ardeur 
toute  nouvelle.  La  rime  des  lors  fut  plus  en  usage  &  elle  s'in- 
troduisit  dans  les  Hymnes  de  I'Eglise.  Apres,  sitot  que  les 
Francs,  qui  etoient  des  peuples  d'Allemagne  se  furent  entiere- 
ment  empares  des  Gaules,  ils  leur  donnerent  le  nom  de  France. 
Ils  melerent  pluseiurs  mots  Francs  au  langage  Gaulois  et  la  rime 
B*Y  continua,  parce  que  les  Francs  rimoient  eux  memes.  On  fit 
au  sixieme  siecle  en  faveur  de  Tun  de  nos  Rois|  quelques,  vers 
qui  se  chantoient  et  se  dansoient  par  tout,  et  qui,  apparemment, 
etoient  rimes.  II  est  tres  croyable  qu'on  rima  aussi  en  langue 
yuigaire  sous  les  autres  Rois,  &  principalement  sous  Charle- 
magne, qui  aimoit  les  vers  avec  passion.  Le  langage  qui  avoit 
cours  etoit  mele  de  Gaulois,  de  Franc  &  de  Latin  corrompu. 
Ce  langage  fut  nomme  Langage  Romain,  et  Ton  y  composa  de 
la  poesie  jusques  vers  Fan  1050.  La  langue  venant  alors  a  se 
defaire  pen  a  peu  de  son  air  barbare,  le  siecle  eut  des  poetes, 
qu'pn  appella,  Chanteres  &  TrouvireSy  &  qui  par  la  gentillesse 
de  leurs  rimes,  porterent  les  Espagnoles  &  les  Italiens  k  les 

*  See  third  Number  p.  50. 

t  Fauchet  de  la  langue  et  poesie  Fran^aise.    Lib.  i.  c.  7. 

X  De  quA  victorift  carmen  publicum  jnxta  rusticitatem  per  omnium  volitabatora 
Sl  feminae  canendo  Sl  plaudendo  chores  compoaebant.  DuehuM  Hitt.  de  FrancCt 
Tom.  i. 
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imiter.  Le  langage  &  la  poesie,  eDFiron  cent  ans  apres,  se  poC- 
rent  encore." 

The  conclusions,  which  we  draw  from  what  has  been  thus  hx 
■aid,  on  the  subject  of  rhyme  among  the  northern  nations  are 
these.  (1)  The  use  of  rhyme,  was  known  to  them,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  (2)  If  not  known  to  them,  at  so  early 
a  date,  yet  it  was  certainly  in  use,  before  any  possible  commu- 
nication could  have  taken  place,  between  them  and  the  Arabians, 
so  as  to  account  for  fts  origin  from  this  source.  (3)  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, the  Goths  laid  the  foundations  of  modem  rhyme,  in  the 
vernacular  languages  of  France,  Spain  and  Italy;  though  the 
latin  rhymed  versification  to  be  next  examined,  doubtless  acted 
concurrently  in  producing  the  same  effect.  (4)  If  the  nortbem 
nations  did  not  send  rhyme  with  their  armies  into  the  south  and 
west  of  Europe,  yet  they  could  not  have  thence  derived  it,  as 
mere  channels  for  the  transmission  of  Arabian  rhyme ;  because 
there  were  no  obvious  means  of  communication  at  so  early  a 
day :  above  all,  because  the  emigrants  from  the  north  to  the 
south  settled  or  perished  there,  and  never  returning,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  their  native  woods  could  never  have  received  from  them 
any  knowledge  or  improvement,  acquired  in  Italy  or  the  Roman 
provinces.*  (5)  If  the  northern  people,  neither  had  rhyme  them- 
selves, nor  yet  borrowed  it  from  their  southern  neighbours,  as 
links  between  them  and  the  Moors ;  they  must  have  received  it 
from  the  latin  poets,  who  are  to  be  next  considered. 

We  shall  open  this  part  of  our  subject  with  some  preliminary 
observations.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  trace  with  historical 
accuracy,  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  species  of  versification ; 
yet  we  may  gather  many  interesting  particulars  respecting  it, 
some  of  which  have  not  been  noticed  at  all,  or  not  in  connection 
with  our  present  inquiry,  as  far  as  we  know. 

That  there  was  a  time  when^  and  a  person  by  uhom^  rhyme  was 
first  used  designedly  in  the  Latin  language,  as  a  distinct  species 
of  versification,  cannot  be  doubted.  We  can  never  know  what 
person  acted  the  like  part,  in  Arabic  or  Persian  literature,  in  th^ 

*  Mnratori;  Sarmiento  &,  Sanchez  (2  Andr^,  p.  199.)  and  the  Diet,  des  Sciences 
(Tom.  ziv.  p.  436)  suppose  that  the  Latin  rhymes  were  derived  from  the  GoUu.— 
This,  however,  is  incredible.  Latin  rhyme  is  evidently  the  offspring  of  the  fonrtk 
century,  and  the  Goths  did  not  invade  Italy  until  the  fifth :  besides,  the  Goths  bad 
much  to  do  with  ecclesiastics,  who  must  have  known  their  laneuage,  in  order  to 
promote  their  conversion.  Now,  the  Priests  were  already  acquainted  with  liiyme, 
through  the  Christian  poets  and  church  hymns :  and  through  them,  Uierefore, 
riiyme  might  have  passed  to  the  Goths,  settled  in  Italy,  &c.  but  not  for  several  cen- 
turies afterto  the  Grothic  people  in  their  native  wilds.  If,  however,  the  Gotlis  liad 
carried  rhyme  with  them,  each  would  assist  the  other  in  extending  and  perpetuat- 
ing it,  both  in  tradition  and  in  writing.  And  this  we  believe  to  have  been  the  trat 
state  of  the  case. 
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poetry  of  Northern  Europe  or  in  that  of  Provencal  France.  But, 
considering  the  series  of  Latin  writers,  who  have  come  down  to 
us,  it  does  not  seem  a  difficult  task  to  determine  the  question,  as 
to  Latin  rhyme.  Let  us  then  prepare  the  way  for  ascertaining 
the  author  of  this  invention,  by  some  considerations  intended  to 
show,  how  rhyme  may  have  been  eventually  adopted,  as  a  pe- 
culiar species  of  versification. 

"  The  first  verses,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,"  says 
Bielfield,  **  are  not  written  in  distinct  lines,  but  in  continuance  like 
ordinary  prose,y"  of  which  a  very  curious  specimen  occurs  in 
Aldhelm  **de  Laud.  Virgin"  where  eighteen  short  rhyming 
lines  occur,  written  as  prose,  and  the  Abbe  Batteux'  tells  us,  in 
a  note  to  his  translation  ofthe  workof  Dionysiusof  Halicarnassus, 
on  the  arrangement  of  words,  that  his  author  not  only  fin^s  nu- 
merous instances  of  poetical  rhythm  in  prose  ;  but  even  of  verses 
in  disguise.  **  Nihil  est  in  prosft  scriptum,"  says  Quintilian, 
^*  quod  non  redigi  possit  in  quadam  versiculorum  genera,  vel  in 
membra."  And  this,  among  the  classics,  seems  to  be  pretty 
much  what  Andres^  remarks  of  the  Arabians,  unless,  indeed,  he 
means  to  refer  to  such -works,  as  the  *' Voyage  de  Chapelle  et 
Bachaumont,"  or  the  *' Voyage  d'Eponne." — "  La  rima  era  tal- 
mente  in  uso,  presso  gli  Arabi,  fino  da  piu  antichi  tempi,  che 
anche  negli  scritti  prosaici  si  vede  frequentemente  adoperata." 
l¥e  are  so  little  accustomed  to  attend  to  prose,  except  as  such, 
that  we  do  not  notice  numerous  instances,  which  exist  in  all 
prose.  That  such  sentences  must  occi|r  in  every  language,  is  ob- 
Tious,  and  more  or  less  frequently,  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  facility,  afforded  by  each  language.  Swift  has  written  some 
odd  verses  (if  verse  they  may  be  called),  Mrs.  Francis  Harris's 
petition,^  consisting  of  entire  prose  sentences,  of  two,  three  or 
four  lilies,  and  rhyming  only  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  there 
is  a  very  curious  instance  of  the  same  kind,  comprising  twenty 
lines,  in  the  Latin  poetry  of  Alcuin.  If  these,  instead  of  being 
separate,  were  printed  as  prose,  we  believe  that  not  more  than 
one  out  of  hundreds  of  readers  would  notice  the  rhymes.  Some- 
thing similar  to  this  were  probably  the  rhyming  periods  of  the 
ancients,  referred  to  by  Howard,e  and  an  account  of  which,  ex- 
tracted from  Rees,  will  be  found  below.*    The  very  term  omoi- 

$  Uniy.  Enid.  vol.  i.  p.  184.  »  Princ.  de  Literat.  torn.  vi.  p.  195. 

a  Tom.  li.  p.  201.  h  Vol.  xiv.  Wks.  (Ed.  of  Scott)  p.  62. 

e  Vol.  HI.  Cyclop,  p.  1092. 

*  Some  anthora  will  have  it,  that  the  Eogltsh^French,  &e.  borrowed  their  rhyme 
tifom  the  Gi«eks  and  Latins.  The  Greek  orators,  they  say,  who  eodeavoorad  to 
tickle  the  ears  of  the  people,  affected  a  certain  cadence  of  periods,  which  ended 
alike  and  called  them,  ofMiorsXsurou  The  Latins,  who  imitated  them,  called  these 
cliiming  terminatioBs,  similiter  desinentia.    This  affectation  increased,  as  the  Latiii 
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oteleuta  is  used  by  Ottfrid,  as  we  have  seen,  for  rhymes ;  and 
Fabricius^  evidently  refers  to  correspondence  of  sounds,  when 
be  says,  ''  omoioteleuta  improbata  et  vitata  a  bonis  poetis,  proba- 
tur  Aul.  Gel],  xviii.  8.&Juven.  sat.  10,  v.  cxxii.  &Casaub.Pen. 
p.  135.  Scaliger/  gives  us  in  his  Poetics,  some  curious  instan- 
ces :  as  the  Jspffv<r^  sftfsv  of  Homer,  the  o'afiia  fiaa  of  Thucydides, 
the  ilicibus  sus  of  Virgil,  the  pareg  res  of  Horace,  the  malis  /uof 
Ausonius,  and  all  remember  the  ridiculus  mus  in  the  Art  of  Poe- 
try. The  repetition  of  the  identical  sound,  so  immediately  and 
remarkably,  cannot  be  expected  to  occur  very  often;  but  the 
recurrence  of  two  corresponding  sounds,  in  the  same  line,  is,  we 
should  say,  not  uncommon,  of  three  more  rare,  and  of  four  verj 
seldom  found,  though  occasionally  met  with,  as  in  the  following 
line  of  Aratus : — 

•*  FiyvovToi,  xopu^otj  ts  j3ob)fibSvai  «pso<f  axpcti." 

Such  instances  must  be  considered  as  purely  accidental ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  were  not  sometimes  observed, 
though  never  designed  by  the  writer.  We  are  not  surprised  at 
the  lis  lis  of  Ausonius ;  but  who  would  not  have  doubted  whether 
it  were  possible  to- find  in  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  '*  bus  sus*^  and 
the  **  res  res^^  already  mentioned.  Doubtless,  many  of  the  in- 
stances, which  we  have  referred  to,  were  altogether  accideDtal, 
and  perhaps  unnoticed:  others,  equally  casual,  were  ^et  observed 
by  the  writer :  and  others  again  designed.  When  Cicero  repeated 
his  *'  esse  videatur"  so  often,  as  to  be  condemned  by  good  taste, 
be  must  have  chosen  to  repeat :  and  when  Martial  wrote — 

*'  NuUam  dixerit  esse  nequiorem, 
NuUam  dixerit  esse  Sanctiorem," 

he  must  have  been  sensible  of  the  iteration  of  the  same  words, 
and,  of  course,  of  the  same  sounds.  The  repetition  then  of  the 
same  or  of  similar  sounds,  immediately  after  or  adjacent  the  one 
to  the  other,  seems  to  have  existed,  and  to  have  been,  at  times, 
matter  of  choice,  at  other  times,  of  accident,  among  the  Greek 
and  Rdman  writers.  The  admission  of  the  practice  into  their 
literature,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  seems  hardly  credible ;  yet  Scali- 
ger, adducing  the  examples  of  Terence,  Horace  and  Homer,  of 

tongue  declined ;  so  that  in  the  later  Latin  writers,  scarcely  any  thing  b  more  com- 
mon than  rhyming  periods."  This  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  what  the  author 
of  the  Dialogue  de  cansis  comipte  eloauentiss  tells  us,  "  Laudis,  &.  glorittt  ^^ 
genii  loco  plerique  jactant  cantari  saltarique  commentarios  9U08«" 

d  Bibl.  Med.  &  Infim.  Latioe  Leo.  Note  a. 
/Lib.  Si.  ch.  ^  p.  165.  &  Lib.  iv.  ch.  41.  p.  470. 
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Thucydides  and  Aristotle,  against  the  judgment  of  Erasmus, 
concludes  by  the  expression,  "  quorum  auctoritate  figura  ilia 
commendari  possit.«r'*  And  a  modern  writer  of  Latin  or  Greek 
might  well  justify  himself  by  such  examples,*  in  the  spirit  of  Bud- 
geU's  sentiment, — 

**  What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  approved, 
Cannot  be  wrong.'* 

Still,  however,  whether  recommendable  or  not,  we  must  expect 
to  find  repeated  instances  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

Let  us  then  turn  to  the  classics,  and  we  shall  meet  with  as 
perfect  rhymes,  as  in  modern  poets.  Thus  in  the  ^neid  are 
these  lines : — 

"  Ducere  dona  jube.  Guncti  simul  ore  premebant 
Dardanidffi,  reddiqoe  viro  promissa  ju6e6an/.''  h 

So  in  the  Art  of  Poetry — 

"  Non  satis  est  pulcbra  esse  poemata,  dulcia  mnto^ 
Et  quocunque  volent,  animum  auditoris  a^tm/o."  t 

These  lines  occur  in  Lucretius — 

**  Nunc  age,  res  quoniam  docui  non  posse  crean 
De  nihilo,  neque  item  genitas  ad  nil  revoeort."  j 

And  the  following  in  Lucans'  Pharsalia — 

"  Crimen  erit  superis,  et  me  fecisse  nacentem  ; 
Sidera  quis  mundumque  velit  spectare  cac/en/em.*'^ 

Nor  are  these  rhyming  terminations  confined  to  the  best 
authors,  for  we  meet  with  the  following  curious  instances  among 
the  minor  poets,  who  do  not  certainly  abound  with  more  fre-' 
quent  instances  of  the  *ofMioT6>v^a  than  Virgil  and  Homer. 

In  the  DirsB  of  Valerius  Cato,/  are  these  lines  :-— 

*'  Hec  Veneris  vario  florentia  serta  decore 
Purpureos  campos  quse  pingit  avena  cofore.*^ 

m  Bufalmaco,  being  asked  by  Bruno,  how  he  might  improve  the  expression  of  his 
pauitings,  advised  him  to  represent  his  figures  speudng  by  the  aid  or  labels.  This 
nieaflantry,  intended  as  a  auis,  was  adopted  in  good  earnest  bv  Bruno,  and  after 
bim,  by  other  painters.  In  like  manner,  these  instances  of  carelessness  or  of  sport- 
ive disregard  of  euphony,  seem  to  have  been  so  much  admired  by  Ausonius,  that  he 
\m»  written  entire  poems  ending  with  monosyllables,  in  one  of  which  every  succeraive 
Use  begins  with  ibe  monosyllable,  that  closes  the  preceding.^^  Coll.  Pis.  p.  134*  5. 

h  Lib.  6.  V.  368.  t  v.  99.  j  Ub.  1,  v.  ^{66.  k  lib.  %  v.  36^. 

I  Wemsdorf,  Poet  Lat  Mln.  torn.  3,  p.  4. 
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In  Columella *»  de  cultu  bortoram,  are  the  following  :— 

"  Sidereoque  polo  cedet  Ijra  mersa  profundot 
Veris  ad  adveatum  nidis  cantaret  hinWo." 

And  in  Martial »  is  this  epigram,  rhyming  by  bemistiehs,  b^ 
sides  the  final  sounds,  and  all  the  rhymes  being  tbe  same: — 

*  Pugio  quern  cunts  signat  brevis  orbita  remts, 
Stridentem  geUdis  hunc  salo  tinzit  a^tiis.*' 

Nor  is  this  singularity  of  occasional  rhymes  unknown  in  the 
Greek  poets.    In  Theocritus,  we  find  the  following  :*- 

Aa^pij  [usv  ysKoLoKfay  j9apuv  ^*ava  ^fMv  ^xoi(fa.  ^ 
And  in  Anacreon's  Ode  on  Gold,  are  these  verses : — 

"Iv,  dv  0av?iv  iieikAji, 

In  Homer  also  are  these^ 

Ai  S*OT*  AXf^av^poio  ^6jju>v  igs^ixaKKS  ixov7o, 
Afjb^iVoXoi  iiiSv  sirenoL  ^ous  iifi  ^p/a  rpaitwlo,  q 

In  the  life  of  tlomer,  ascribed  to  Herodotus,  are  the  followin; 
lines,  said  there  to  be  tbe  first  ever  composed  by  Homer* 

^Ai$6T<f66  fsviwv  Xep^flJflivOV  ^$i  ^6|X0I0, 

OV  4r6Xiv  ahsivr^v  Kufi^v  ^Egi6mi8a  xojpfgv 
Naisre,  lagSrivris  icoda,  vsiWov  u-^^^xoixoio 
'AjxjSpotfiov  fi'ivovrs^  ZSug  hsm  ^orofioro 
"EfjJtov  Jivt^cvro^,  OV  dAavar^  Wxiro  ^8y^. 

In  the  epitaph  of  Moschus*  on  Bion,  we  find  three  out  of  sti 
lines  rhyming  together  by  bemistichs : 

""ArAI,  roi  fAocX&x^  fiiv  i^^LM  xara  xomtov  oXuvroi 
"X^epov  aZ  ^wovTi,  xdi  eij  Jrog  clXXo  (^ovri» 
"Eu^ofWg  lu  jxaXa  jxoxpov  okipfMva  v^pgrov  S«Vovr 

The  modern  English  poets  seldom  admit  as  rhymes  single 
unaccented  or  double  syllables*  But  most  of  tbe  rhymes  in  tk 
classics,  consist  either  of  double  syllables,  like  the  second  Kie 
quoted  from  Moschus,  or  of  unaccented  syllables,  like  the  third 
from  the  same  author.     According  to  English  rules,  tber^iref 

mid.  torn.  6,  p.  50         n  Lib.  14,  Ep.  33.         old.  1,  T.d4.        fOd.SS,T.4 

q  n.  lib.  3,  V.  4'^1.  r  Herod.  (Schwaghaeuser's  Edit)  torn  4.  p.  307, 

•  Id.  3,  V.  104, 106,  109. 
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we  should  find  eompM-atively  little  rhyme,  thai  wonM  be  admig- 
sible  in  grave  and  dignified  composition.  But  if  we  go  to  the 
French  school  fi>r  precedent,  we  shall  find  abundance  of  good 
rhyme  in  the  classics.  Take  for  example,  where  the  stress  is 
not  laid  on  the  rhyming  syllable,  as  in  these  lines  from  the 
Lutrin, 

^  Dans  le  reduit  obscar  d'une  alcove  enfoncee, 
S'eleve  ud  lit  de  plume,  i  grands  frais  amass^e.'** 

Or  where  the  accent  is  so  divided,  between  the  last  and  the 
penult,  or  antepenult  syllables  of  the  line,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which,  if  any  one,  is  particularly  accented,  as  in  Boileau'« 
Art  of  Poetry; 

*^  Voulez  vous  sur  la  sc^ne  6taler  des  ouvrages, 
Ou  tout  Pahs,  en  foule,  apporte  ses  sufirages."! 

It  is  obvious  from  the  rhymes  in  Chaucer's  poetry,  that  the  same 
practice  prevailed  in  his  day.  Thus,  in  the  Prologue  to  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  we  read  *^ pilgrimage^  corage — re«(m,  con- 
ditiou — heathenesse^  worthinesse — FaHatiej  Turkic — visage j  usage'-' 
reverence^  conscience — maistrie^  veneric'—langage,  mariage-'-^on' 
fession^  absolution — fenanccj  pitance — pouraille,  vitalle.^^  We 
doubt  not  that  the  pronunciation  of  English  was  still,  in  Chau- 
cer's day,  deeply  affected  by  the  Norman  pronunciation,  as  we 
see  from  the  above,  that  the  French  orthography  was  very 
prevalent.  If,  in  addition  to  this  species  of  rhyme,  we  admit 
another  poetical  license,  not  uncommon  with  the  French  poets, 
viz.  the  use  of  the  same  word  or  syllable  as  a  rhyme  to  itselfy 
provided  the  meaning  be  different,  (as  though  rhyme,  as  a 
species  of  versification,  bad  any  concern  with  the  sense,|)  we 
shall  find  another  class  of  instances  among  the  ancient  poets. 
Perhaps,  also,  if  wetinew  the  pronunciation  of  their  languages, 
we  should  meet  with  many  more,  just  as  a  person  unaccfuainted 
with  French,  would  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  embrassemens^ 
soldatSj  corps^  secrets^  tresors,  could  be  rhymes  to  ve7its,  irepaSj 
ressorts,  frais,  nuyrts.  None  of  these,  certainly,  would  an  Eng- 
lish ear  suspect  to  be  intended  as  rhymes.  Even  in  English, 
there  are  terminations  called  half  or  imperfect  rhymes,  which, 
we  are  told,  ''the  delicate  ears  of  a  Pope  or  an  Addison,  would 

•  Chant.  1,  V.  57.  t  Chant.  1,  v.  11. 

X  **  Rhyme/'  says  Biel  field,  "  is  made  for  the  eart  and  fwt  for  the  eye :  therefor^, 
in  all  donbtfal  cases,  that  is  to  decide."  Vol.  ii.  Univ.  EnuL  p.  ]1)6.  And  yet 
Boileau  and  Racine,  "  les  deui  meilleurs  veraificateurs  Francois/'  as  La  Harpe 
calls  them,  acted  on  the  received  principle  of  their  day,  that  a  rhyme  to  the  eye 
was  admissible.  Voltaire,  says  La  Harpe,  "  qui  rime  bien  moins  richement  que  cea 
deux  poetes,  est  pourtant  celni  qui  a  insists  le  premier,  sur  la  necessity  de  rimer, 
principalement  ponr  roreill6."— Cotir*  rfc  Lit.  torn  r.  p.  114. 
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•carody  have  acquiesced  in^  if  such  rhymes  were  really  a 
blemish ;"  but  we  certainly  never  feel  the  want  of  such,  tboiueh 
hundreds  of  lines  should  be  composed  without  them.  We  beliefs 
that  the  majority  of  readers  would  rather  not  have  tbeir  com- 
pany. When  scattered  at  distant  intervals,  they  are  tolerable; 
but  they  become  a  nuisance,  when  fourteen  lie  together,  in  soU 
phalanx,  as  at  the  be^nning  of  Congreve's  translatioo  of  the 
eleventh  satire  of  Juvenal :  the  rhymes  of  which  are,  *^featt»^ 
guests — treaty  itate — worthy  fafihr^eHi^  feasU — growth  towih^ 
Moody  good — advice^  choice.  On  such  principles  of  poetical 
license,  in  English  and  French  verse,  we  may  then  expect  to 
find  a  far  greater  number  of  rhymes,  in  the  Greek  and  Latia 
poetry,  than  we  should  have  believed  possible,  as  any  one  may 
easily  discover,  who  will  make  the  experiment. 

Still,  however,  numerous  as  may  be  perfect  and  imperfect, 
double  and  single  rhymes,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  writers,  w» 
do  not  believe  that  they  were  designed.  Ginguene,*  citing  two 
passages  of  three  lines  each,  from  Ennius,  says,  ^'Ciceron  dans 
sa  premiere  Tusculane,  cite  deux  passages  du  vieil  Ennius, 
chacuu  de  trois  vers :  les  vers  du  premier  finissant  par  trois 
verbes,  termines  en  escere,  ceux  du  second  par  trois  verbes, 
termines  en  ari.f  Ce  ne  pent  avoir  ete  une  distraction  da  poete, 
II  regardoit  done  cette  consonance  comme  un  moyen  de  plaire, 
ou  produire  un  effet  quelconque.*' 

We  are  very  willing  to  believe,  Ennius  may  have  naticedthese 
rhymes,  after  he  had  written  them ;  but  we  should  as  soon  be- 
lieve, that  the  author  of  the  Century  of  Triplet  senigmasj  (some- 
times ascribed  to  Lactantius)  intended  the  twentieth  and  twenty- 
sixth  to  be  in  rhyme,  as  to  admit  the  correctness  of  Gin^ene's 
opinion.  The  truth  is,  nothing  more  readily  escapes  our  notice, 
than  adventitious  circumstances,  when  we  are  looking  at  an  ob- 
ject, "  diverso  intuitu."  We  believe,  that  Ueald,  the  translator 
of  Casimir's  beautiful  Ode  to  his  lyre,  (his  noblest  ode  in  the 
opinion  of  Heron — Let.  on  Lit.  p.  293)  did  not  observe,  nor  do 
we  believe,  that  one  out  of  twenty  readers  of  Drake's  Literary 
Hours^  ever  observed,  that  the  second  and  fourth  lines  of  the  last 

^  Tom  1,  p.  328. 
t  **  Ccelum  mitescere,  aibores  (rondescere, 
Vites  laetificae  pampinis  pubetcere, 
Rami  baccarum  ubertate  incurvescere/' 

**  Haec  omnia  vidi  inflammarii 
Priamo  vi  vitam  eWtari, 
Jovis  aram  sanguine  turpari." 
•^nnius  in  describing  his  blrtb-place,  has  a  curious  line  riiyming  by  hemistkks: 
"  Non  sumus  Romanet,  qui  fuimus  ante  Rudinet." 
\  Coll.  Pisaur.  torn.  5,  p.  32.  $  Vol.  ii.  No.  35,  p.  104.- 
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stanza,  end  with  the  same  word  away.  In  like  manner,  not  one 
out  of  hundreds  of  those,  who  have  read  or  sun^  the  hymn,  be- 
ginning,— **•  Father  of  Mercies  in  thy  word,"  Sdc.  has  ever  no- 
ticed that  the  rhyme  of  the  second  and  third  lines  of  the  stanza 
are  the  same  syllables,  deligbtj  liehU  We  can  readily  believe 
that  the  Latin  writers,  who  introduced  rhymes,  in  the  way  here^ 
tofore  mentioned,  rarely  noticed  them,  but  may  have  been  some- 
times conscious  of  their  presence  :  and  possibly  may  not  have 
rejected  them,  in  one  or  two  singular  instances,  though  observed 
before  they  were  actually  written  down.  But  we  think  the  better 
opinion  to  be,  that  they  were  as  little  the  result  of  design,  as  the 
irregular  rhymes,  which  are  found,  in  some  instances,  scattered 
profusely ,  .yet  obviously,  without  premeditation,  as  in  Seneca's 
obituary  poem  of  sixty-one  lines,*  and  in  the  Adoneum  vetus  de 
Mnek  preserved  by  Terentianus  Maurus.t  Some  may  perhaps 
suppose,  that  the  occasional  rhymes  in  the  classics,  may  be  re- 
/erred  to  choice,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  meet  with  two  Spon- 
dees at  the  end  of  a  hexameter,  in  the  Ancient  Poets ;  and  in 
our  own,  with  an  occasional  triplet  or  Alexandrine.  That  rhyme 
may  have  been  originally  used,  merely  as  an  occasional  orna- 
ment, either  in  parts  of  an  entire  poem,  or  in  one  small  poem, 
as  distinguished  from  others  of  a  similar  class,  we  readily  admit. 
^' Rhyme,"  says  Mr.  Turner ,j:  speaking  of  the  poem  of  Judith, 
^'  seems  to  have  been  occaHanaOy  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
author."  He  had  just  before  quoted  a  passage  of  twenty-seven 
lines,  of  which  the  eight  first  are  in  rhyme,  and  he  then  cites 
five  more  from  the  same  description,  and  many  rhyming  lines 
may  be  traced  in  the  poem.  But,  it.is  clear,  that  the  rhyme 
used,  was  only  an  occasional  ornament,  apd  quite  distinct  from 
the  general  metre  or  rhythm  of  the  poem.  '^  Layamon's  versi- 
fication," says  Ellis,^  is  no  less  remarkable  than  his  language. 
Sometimes,  he  seems  anxious  to  imitate  the  rhynnes  and  to  adopt 
the  regular  number  of  syllables^  which  he  had  observed  in  his 
original :  at  other  times,  he  disregards  both,  either  because  he 
did  not  consider  the  taws  of  metre,  or  the  consonance  of  final 
sounds,  as  essential  to  the  gratification  of  his  readers,  or  because 
he  was  unable  to  adopt  them,  throughout  so  long  a  work,  from 
the  want  of  models  in  his  native  language,  on  which  to  form  his 
style.  In  the  *'  Greco-Barbarous"  translation  of  the  story  of 
Florins  and  Platzflora,  Warton^  has  given  us  three  stanzas  of 
eight  lines  each,  the  first  of  which  is  rhymed :  that  is  the  first 
four  lines  rhyme  alternately,  and  the  last  four  in  couplets ;  while 

*  Matt  Corp.  Poet.  Lat.        t  P.  Barm.  $  i.  Catal.  Poet.  Latin,  torn.  i.  p.  724. 
1 2  T.  A.  8.  328.  xl  vol.  Specimen,  p.  74.  i  1  vol.  p.  356. 
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the  two  last  lines  of  the  second  and  third  stanzas  rhyme  abo  is 
cooplets.  To  the  same  cause,  that  is  the  idea  of  occasional  or- 
nament, we  ascribe  the  eight  lines  of  rhyme,  the  four  first  aker^ 
nately  and  the  four  last  in  couplets,  with  which  Aldhelm  closes 
his  poem  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-three  lines — 
'*  de  laude  Virginum*."  We  should  as  soon  judge  these  to  be 
matter  of  accident,  as  the  rhymes,  which  occur  at  the  end  of  the 
scenes  and  acts  of  many  English  plays.  If  any  such  specimens 
of  rhyme  could  be  found  in  the  classics,  as  the  Greek  stanza, 
the  lines  of  Aldhelm,  or  the  extract  from  the  Poem  of  Judith, 
we  should  concede  to  Greece  and  Rome  the  invention  of  rhyme. 
But  against  this,  we  are  sure,  the  classical  scholars  would  pn^ 
test. 

Our  conclusion  then  from  all  the  preceding  facts  and  remarks, 
is,  that  rhyme  was  purely  accidental  in  the  classics ;  sometimes, 
though  very  seldom  observed,  either  by  the  writer  or  the  lead- 
er;— but  if  we  look  forward  to  the  school  of  Salernum,  (io  the 
twelfth  century)  with  their  medical  doctrines  in  more  than  one 
thousand  two  hundred  lines  of  Latin  rhyme,  we  are  convinced, 
that  there  must  have  been  a  progress  from  the  scattered,  unin- 
tentional rhymes  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  to  that  period,  when  Latia 
rhymes  were  so  common  and  so  numerous,  that  it  seemed  lew 
a  privilege  to  be,  than  not  to  be  a  poet.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot 
trace  this  progress  naturally  from  the  elements  already  furnished. 

'*  Prima  pauci  cernunt,  postrema  plerique,"  says  Cicero,  and 
this  we  think  precisely  what  might  have  been  expected,  from  the 
corruption  of  taste,  which  beginning  soon  after  the  Augustas 
,age,  passed  fi^om  the  twilight  of  that  day,  to  the  midnight  of  the 
«dark  ages.  Let  us  review  some  of  those  poetical  triflers  (prior 
to  the  date,  which  we  shall  fix  to  the  intentional  use  of  rhyme, 
as  a  determinate  species  of  versification),  to  whom  might  have 
been  addressed,  in  good  earnest,  the  memorable  pleasantry  of 
Cardinal  d'Este  to  Ariosto,  on  perusing  the  Orlando  Furioso, 
^*  Dove  Diavolo,  Messer  Ludovico,  avete  pigliate  tante  ooglio- 
nerie  ?"  We  have  seen,  that,  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  before 
the  Christian  iEra,  Pindar  had  commenced  the  affectation  of 
a  Lipogrammatic  Ode  :t  and  Sotades  in  the  third  century,  had 
introduced  the  practice  of  writing  that  species  of  verse,  in  which 
the  lines  are  the  same,  whether  read  backwards  or  forwards4 

•  2  T.  A.  S.  p.  336.  1 3d  No.  So.  Rev.  p.  33. 

I  Sidonias  Apollinaris  has  left  some  l/itin  specimens  in  his  14th  Epis.  9tb  Bk. 
juid  Father  Pomperjr  of  Vienna,  as  though  emulating  the  example  and  motive  of 
Petrarch  in  writing  bis  Africa,  has  erected  a  monument  in  honour  of  the  inventor 
of  Sotadical  verse,  in  a  poem  of  five  hundred  lines,  each  of  which  b  the  same, 
whether  read  from  left  to  right,  or  from  right  to  left.  See  also  6  Batt  Princ.  de 
Lit.  p.  61. 
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Such  a  poem  wonld  doubtless  be  esteemed  in  the  days  of  corrupt 
taste,  in  very  deed,  as  Petronius  saith,  '*  fasciculus  munditia- 
rum  ;"  though  we  should  be  disposed  to  class  such  writers,  not 
as  artigUy  but  as  tradesmen :  and  worthy  of  those  days  only,  when 
poetry  was  one  of  the  incorporate  trades  of  German  cities  ;  and 
the  burghers  obtained  the  freedom  of  that,  as  of  any  other  cor- 
poration. There  have  been  almost  always  persons,  whose  wri- 
tings, exemplify  literally  and  scrupulously  the  sentiment  of 
Horace,  ^^  labor  ipse  voluptas:*^  persons,  who  are  a  practical  con- 
futation of  Master  Gildon's  thoughts  on  Mrs.  Aphara  Bebn, 
'*  that  poetry  is  begot  and  born  in  pleasure,  but  oppressed  and 
killed  by  pain/'  Such  writings  were  the  egg^  the  altar,  &e.  (^ 
Symmias  Rhodius,  the  versus  anacyclici  of  Rufinus,  the  centones 
Homerici  of  Pelagius  and  Eudocia,  the  Alphabet  poems  of  the 
Anthology,  and  the  perfect  divan  of  the  Arabians,*  the  bouts- 
rimes  of  Dulot,  and  the  ridiculous  rhymes  of  Marot,  called  La 
]Fratemi8ee,L'enchainee,  &c.  The  history  of  literature  in  every 
Wkge,  shows  a  tendency  of  the  mind  to  such  trifles.  And  surely^ 
if  Homer  condescended  to  write  *<  The  Battle  of  the  FrOgs  and 
Mice,''  the  solemn  Goff, — "  Cupid's  Whirligig,"  and  Cowper— 
**  Johnny  Gilpin,"  we  have  not  much  reason  to  be  surprised,  that 
ordinary  minds  should  take  a  pleasure  in  the  anagram  and 
acrostic,  the  charade  and  enigma.  If  Malebranche  could  not 
read  the  most  sublime  verses  without  disgust,  we  may  well  ima- 
§fine  that  thousands  would  be  pleased  with  John  Gilpin,  who 
eould  not  enjoy  the  Task.  How  many,  in  like  manner,  would  ad« 
mire  the  fantastic  tomb  of  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  (sculptured  in  the 
Ibrm  of  a  deed  of  ruffled  parchment,  in  allusion  to  his  office  as 
Master  of  the  Rolls),  more  than  Girardon's  noble  monument 
to  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

To  retrace  then  our  steps,  we  are  not  surprised,  on  the  de- 
cline of  Roman  literature,  that  any  thing  should  have  been 
eourted  as  a  beauty,  which  possessed  the  attraction  of  novelty, 
especially  of  singularity.  Rhyme,  indeed,  if  taste  be  the  arbiter, 
18  as  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  Latin  and  Greek  versifi- 
cation, as  the  hexameters  of  Passerat  and  Southey,  are  with 
the  French  and  English  languages.  If  then,  in  the  ages  which 
followed  that  of  Augustus,  a  false  and  corrupt  taste  prevailed  sof 
extensively,  in  sentiment  as  well  as  in  style,  we  are  ready  to 
believe,  that  in  the  anxiety  for  the  curious  and  the  strange,  the 

*'  "  Vn  divan  parfait  ^  lean  yeui  est  celui  aii  le  poSte  a  r^guU^remeDt  tuivi  daua 
sea  ven  toates  lea  lettres  de  TAIphabtt ;  car  its  QDt  le  goi^t  d«  la  g^na  sans  bannp* 
nie.'*    18ifm.6l. 
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occasional  rhyme  in  tbe  classics  could  not  bare  escaped  notice. 
Nor  is  this  at  all  improbahle,  when  we  consider  how  purely 
accidental  have  been  many  of  the  most  in^nious  and  raluabfe 
inventions  and  discoveries,  such  as  Glass,  the  Peruvian  Bark, 
Coffee,  Mezzotinto,  the  Spy-Glass,  and  the  Corinthian  CapitaL 
Thousands  had  doubtless  heard  the  succession  of  sounds  froa 
the  anvil,  had  seen  the  wounded  murex  on  the  shore,  the  win- 
nowing of  wheat,  and  the  curvature  of  the  beach,  and  yet  not 
one  of  all  the  multitudes,  who  had  witnessed  those  things^ 
before  Pythagoras,  Melcartus,  Kepler,  and  James  Moore,  ever 
took  from  them  the  hint  of  musical  notes,  of  the  Tyrian  dye,  ^ 
the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces,  and  of  the  appropriate 
contour  of  the  breakwater.  The  instant  that  any  one  was 
struck  by  the  casual  rhymes  in  the  classics,  if  he  were  a  writer 
of  no  taste,  we  might  venture  to  pronounce,  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, that  he  would  regard  the  discovery  as  a  prize.  Now,  it 
so  happens,  that  the  two  earliest  writers,  in  whom  we  have 
found  distincty  unquestionable  traces  of  rhyme,  undoubtedly  tnien- 
iionaly  are  both  pre-eminent  sinners  against  good  taste.  The 
first,  is  Commodianus  Afer,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  third, 
or  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.*  *'  He  has  left  us  a  pfaik>- 
logical  curiosity,  in  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  Pagan  super- 
stitions, composed  in  what  are  meant  to  be  verses,  regulated  by 
accent^  instead  of  by  quantity.'*^  Tbe  second,  is  Publilius  Op- 
tatianus  Porphyrins,  the  author  of  the  Altar,  Acrostic,  Pipe, 
and  Organ  in  Verse,  and  of  those  odd,. ridiculous  compositions, 
so  checkered  with  lines  of  red  letters,  across  those  of  bladi 
letters,  that  we  might  almost  suppose  tbe  poet  had  employed  a 
surveyor,  to  lay  out  his  ground-plan,  from  field-notes  of  angles 
and  triangles,  courses  and  distances.  Commodianus  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  third,  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
Porphyrins  wrote  A.  D.  326.  The  work  of  Commodianus  con- 
sists of  eighty  parts,  called  Instructions,  all  but  the  last,  beii^ 
acrostical.  The  eightieth  is  entitled  '^Gazaei  Nomen,"  con- 
taining twenty-six  lines,  all  in  rhyme :  and  what  is  more  re- 
markable, we  have  here  the  supposed  Arabic  model  of  one  pre- 


*  4  Hall,  M  A.  p.  168.  We  are  rather  disposed,  however,  to  believe  with  the 
leambd  Dodwell,  id  his  Dissert,  de  Commod.  /Etate,  Oxon.  1698.  that  Commodi- 
anus lived  at  the  end  of  tbe  second,  or  beginning  of  the  third  century,  becaaae 
Commodianus  onl  v  counts  two  hundred  yearsfrom  the  Saviour,  and  speaks  of  the  per- 
secutions against  the  Christian  Church  as  still  raging  (Vid.  F.b.  Bib.  Lai,  torn.  u. 
pp.  244-6.)  The  tenth  and  last  persecution  ceased  311,  so  that  he  roust  hw9 
written,  at  least  four  hundred  years,  before  Ute  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Moofv. 
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^tdHrng  rbyme ;  for  Ihe  vowel  »  ends  e?ery  line.    We  iniert  the 
poem  below,  as  in  every  respect  a  corioeity.* 

No  one,  after  reading  these  lines,  can  readily  believe  such  a 
apeciaien  of  rbyme  to  be  accidental.  We  have  beard  of  extra* 
orduMiry  coincidences,  of  Muncer  and  the  Rainbow,  of  Peutman 
and  the  Earthquake,  of  Protogenes  and  the  Sponge,  of  the  two 
Johnsons  and  Father  Paul's  History;  but  such  a  series  of 
accideatal  coincidences,  isM  these  twenty-six  lines  exhibit,  would 
Im  altogether  incredible.    The  imperfect  character  of  these 

*  GKZm  NOMEN. 
loeolse  Ca^omm  fiitwi  com  Deo  Chriito 
Tenente  principiuon,  yidente  cuncta  de  coelo. 
Sinplleitas,  boDHas  babitet  in  corpora  vaatio 
Iraaoi  aoHte  aiae  cauai  fratri  devoto. 
Baeipiptb  eaim  qnidquid  feceritiB  ab  illo. 


Vertitiir  loterea  celam  t^nora  mntato. 
CombuHMtv  anim  inpii  taac  igni  didao 
Ira  Dai  sammi  ardateraatnra  genendo. 
Dicnioraf,  stammate  at  canarati  pra^laro, 
Nobflafcpia  riri  sab  AnUehrjsto  deVieto, 
£xpr»eap(o  Dai  narntm  vireiitia  ia  »vo, 
Milla  qaidem  annit  at  sarviant  sancUs  et  alto, 
Sub  Jago  sarvili,  at  Dortant  victaalia  oollo 
Ut  ttamai  aotam  jacDeaiitar  ragno  finito. 
NuUlAcantas  Daom,  aomplato  nullawimo  anno, 
Ab  igne  peribant,  earn  montibus  ipsi  loquando. 
In  buftif ,  at  tamoiii  omnis  caro  red<Btur  acto, 
P^nargvator  infenio.  trahvnt  iMBoaa  in  «vo. 
Ostandontor  Wis  at  lagant  gaste  da  csbIo, 
Mamoria  prisca  dabito,  at  merita  dtgno, 
llaroas  in  parpetoo  saeandttm  fiMta  tyranno^ 
Onmia  non  poasom  compvabandera  parvo  Uballo, 
Cariositas  doieti  convaniet  nomen  in  isto. 

We  sre  so  aceustooiad  to  take  oar  notions  of  rbyme  from  ihewngU  aeeenied  rbjmes  of 
Engfish,  or  from  tbe  doable  rhymes  of  Italian  poetry,  having  the  accent  on  the  penolt, 
tiMit  we  hardly  seem  willing  to  admit  these  lines  of'^Commodianus,  to  be  rhyme.  Bat 
if  we  consider  that  every  one  oi  these  Snal  syllables  is  long,  and  must  have  been  there- 
lore  pronounced  with  a  fulness  and  distinctness,  fiilly  equivalent  to  the  accent  on  our 
final  ^llables,  we  mast  admit  that  a  Roman  ear  would  acknowledge  them  as  excel- 
lent thymes,  although  we  should  deny  them  that  character.  Besides,  a  great  pro> 
portion  of  French  and  Provencal  rhyme  must  be  rejected,  on  the  same  principle,  and 
all  the  admitted  rhypes  of  Hilary,  Damasas,  Ambrose,  of  Ambrose's  imitators,  of 
Aldheim,  Boniface,  Ethilwald,  Bede,  4kc.  &.c.  must  be  equallv  rejected.  We  cannot 
regard  this  poem,  as  merely  an  instance  of  that  affectation,  which  seeks  to  terminate 
every  line  with  the  same  fetter.  That  b  strictly  true  of  consonants ;  but  the  instant 
yoa  adopt  a  vowel  termination,  unless  everv  last  syllable  consist  merely  of  that 
Yowel,  tae  poet  passes  at  once  from  the  afllectation  of  an  identity  of  Kteral  termir 
nations,  to  the  nmUariiy  of  nfUabie  final  sounds;  and  iheee  are  rhyme.  In  these 
Mat9  of  Commodianas,  every  line  ends  in  a  long  syllable,  composed  of  a  consonant 
and  avowal,  whereas,  in  the  Letin  sons  for  the  Modenese  soldiery,  (Sbm.  torn,  i 
p.  87,  N.)  admitted  as  an  unqaestionaole  instance  of  assonant  rhyme,  the  temd* 
natioas  are  constantly  changing  from  the  simple  vowel  to  tb^  consonant  and  vowel- 
md  from  the  long  to  the  short  vowel. 

u  III, — NO.  5.  28 
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rhymes,  being  neither  the  accented  rhjming  syllables  of 
lisfa,  nor  the  double  rhymes  of  Spanish  and  Italian  poetry,  wtf 
even  the  peculiar  rhymes  of  French  verse  (already  spoken  cl)^ 
does  certainly  indicate  this  specimen,  as  the  original  cf  modem 
rhyme.*  It  has  seemed  to  us  very  probable,  that  CoiBwaoSr 
anus  being  a  Christian,  and  writing  sacred  poetry  against  Aie 
Pagans,  might  have  desired  to  6nd  out  a  mode  of  Y^rst^ctLnmh 
which  should  distinguish  sacred  from  profane  poetry.  Does  it 
not  indeed  appear  to  be  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  the  rfayne 
found  in  the  Latin  writers,  after  the  decline  of  letters,  makes  its 
appearance  co-existently  with  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
and  in  Christian  writers :  and  this  too,  at  a  time  when  clanic 
versification  and  pronunciation  bad  undoubtedly  disappeared 
extensively,  throughout  the  Roman  empire.  Pliny,  in  his  memo- 
rable Epistle  to  Trajan,  and  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  first  Apology, 
inform  us,  that  the  Christians  assembled  to  sing  sacred  songs ; 
and  the  Epistles  in  the  New  Testament,  show  that  the  practice 
prevailed  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  Church.  Doubtless,  the 
first  hymns  of  the  Christians  were  either  the  Psalms  of  David, 
or  imitations  of  them.  That  the  versification  of  the  heathen 
poets  would  not  be  adopted,  in  the  composition  of  Christiss 
hymns,  seems  obvious;  at  all  events,  not  until  after  the  aoees- 
sion  of  Constantine.  But  we  might  well  expect  an  earlier 
efiTort  at  a  species  of  composition  totally  different  from  the 
forms  of  Greek  and  Roman  verse.  Accordmgly,  we  find  that 
Commodianus,  in  hb  forty-ninth  and  fifty-eighth  Instractioas, 
has  prepared  the  way  for  the  complete  rhymed  poem,  No.  SIX 
May  he  not  have  executed  the  two  former,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  insure  the  merit  of  the  discovery,  without  disclosing  the  ptaa 
so  obviously,  as  is  done  in  the  last  Instruction ;  just  as  Leihniti 
published  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum  of  Leipsic,  his  scheme  of 
differencial  calculation,  so  as  to  disclose  neither  the  method  nsr 

*  We  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  seyera]  writers,  who  have  treated  lit 
tabiect  of  rhyme.  T.  Swift,  who  has  an  elaborate  dissertation,  in  the  ninth  vohme 
of  tne  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  says  little  or  nothing,  as  we  have 
been  informed,  of  Latin  rhymes.  Muratori,  it  seems  from  Ginguen6,  torn.  ijuSH 
goes  no  farther  back,  than  St*  Columbanos,  in  the  siith  centu^.  Sharon  Toraer, 
&  his  vindicatiop  of  the  Welsh  Bards,  (4  Edinb.  Rev.  205)  has  enamerated  etevcn 
authors,  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  centuries,  in  whom  rhyme  occurs,  aad  has 
even  traced  it  into  the  fourth  century  to  St  Augustine,  who  died  A.  D.  430.  Set 
also  3,  T.  A.  8.  p.  349.  Hallam  also  notices  the  rhymes  of  Austin,  (vol.  iv.  p.  16^ 
but  though  he  quotes  Commodianus,  p.  168,  he  is  silent  as  to  his  rhymes.  Trrwhlflt 
appears  to  have  gone  no  farther  back,  than  Ambrose  and  Damasus,  (1  Rits.  Metric 
Rom.  Diss,  sviii.);  and  Pelloutier,  in  his  memovs  of  the  Celtic  language,  does  not 
ascend  higher  than  the  seventh  century,  (1  Wart  2  Diss.  N.  r.)  As  hr,  therefora, 
as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  it  appears  that  the  specimens  offered  are  not  «f 
an  earlier  date  than  Damasus,  who  died  384.  There  are  some  essays  in  the  A^ 
«haBolo£ia,  (vdl.  xiv.  pp.  168, 204),  which  we  have  sot  had  u  •pportMilj  ef 
caasultlng. 
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tfae  object.*  Leibnitc,  it  is  true,  was  detected  by  the  comsum- 
mate  matbeaiiatical  science  of  the  brothers,  James  and  John 
BernottiJIi;  and  if  Commodianus  bad  not  left  the  eightieth 
poem,  we  might  have  considered  the  nineteenth  of  Porphyry,  as 
proof  that  he  bad  discovered  the  contrivance  of  his  predecessor. 

The  next  specimen  of  Latin  rhyme,  which  we  shall  offer,  ie 
£rom  Publilius  Optatianus  Porphyrias,  who  wrote  his  pieceif 
about  A.  D.  326,  a  little  before  the  murder  of  Crispus  by  Con- 
staotine.  His  fourth  and  twenty-sixth  poems,t  leave  on  the 
mind  a  doubt,  whether  rhyme  was  contemplated;  because  the 
intention  seems  to  be  the  repetition  of  the  same  words^  not  of  the 
same  iownds.  But  the  nineteenth  poem  of  seven  lines,  cannot 
possibly  be  mistaken,  not  only  on  accouot  of  the  obvious  rhyme, 
but  bemuse  the  poet,  faithful  to  his  own  taste,  has  not  only 
ended,  but  has  commenced  every  line  with  the  letter  a;  and 
the  first  halves  of  six  out  of  the  seven  lines  rhyme  with  each 
other  in  m.  But  if  any  one  should  be  such  a  sceptic  as  still  to 
doubt,  he  has  only  to  examine  the  Carmen  Quadratum  (as 
Aldhelm  calls  his  address  to  the  Abbess  Maxima,  which  the 
reader  will  find  on  the  same  page,  (51)  and,  in  this  specimen  of 
'^the  loves  of  the  triangles,''  he  will  see,  from  the  excessive 
attention  paid  to  every  letter  of  every  line,  that  the  author  must 
have  -designed  the  similar  terminations  of  his  lines.  Indeed, 
that  the  same  letter  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  lines  was 
bdispensable,  is  obvious  from  an  inspection  of  this  ''tesselated 
pavement,"  this  '*  pavement  of  square  within  square j"  to  use 
Mr.  Burkes's  phrases.  It  is  possible  that  our  Philoponus  (labor- 
lover)  may  not  have  designed  the  rhyme,  because  he  had  his 
eye  on  a  different  object ;  but  we  think  it  much  more  likely  that 
he  had  both  in  view.  When,  however,  we  call  to  mind  the 
Sortes  y irgilianse  of  Charles  I.  and  Falkland ;  the  singular  fate 
of  the  Somnium  Astronomicum  of  Kepler ;  and  the  very  odd 
coincidence  of  Ariosto's  father  scolding  him  accidentally,  just 
as  he  bad  stopped  in  the  composition  of  a  comedy,  at  a  similar 
scene,  we  are  disposed  to  admit  it  to  be  possible.  Our  readers, 
however,  may  judge  for  thmselves.^ 

*  Newton,  in  like  manner,  (vol.  viii.  Bloc.  Dy.  in  12  vols.  8vo.  p*  586)  in  1070, 
eiplained  his  invention  of  infinite  series,  and  yet  concealed  it  bj  a  transposition  of 
the  letters,  that  make  up  the  two  fimdamental  propositions,  into  an  alphabetical 
order.     So  also,  Algebra,  as  far  as  the  Arabians  knew  it,  eitendine  to  qnadraUc 
equations,  was  in  the  hands  of  some  Italians,  and  was  preserved  neanV  800  years  as 
a  secret,  though  without  any  conception  of  its  importance.— 4  Hall,  996. 
t  Coll.  Pts.  tom.  V.  pp.  39,  57. 
I  Alme  tuas  laurus  SBtas  sostollet  in  astra, 
Aurea  lux  vatum  sllvie  mihi  jmemia  serva, 
Aucta  Deo  vhrtus  mnsas  magis  omat  aperta, 
Aurea  victorem  pietas  sonat  nbere  lineua, 
Aonlos  latices  p&tas  juvat,  armaque  diva, 
Angusti  florem  pietas  juvat  arma  tropcea, 
Aonii  firntice  pietas  javat  ubere  gleba. 
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OotnaiocKAom  is  the  weeond  Ckrktian  Lafifi  Foet,  IMd  Pot* 
phyriiu  the  fourth,  (for  it  is  velry  dombtfiil,  whether  we  ha^e  ai^ 
poetry  of  LaetaDtius):  and  it  is  singular  how  the  sufeoeesmi  tf 
rhymers  is  kept  up,  especially  in  the  fourth  centnry.  HUaiyi 
who  died  367  or  968,  follows  Porphyrins:  and  in  faim  we  inl 
such  remarkable  speeimens  d  rhyme,  that  it  would  he  o«ele« 
to  go  farther,  were  it  not  desirable  to  establish  saeh  a  series  ef 
rhymers  in  the  fourth  century,  as  to  leave  do  doubt  tbat  Chi» 
tian  Latin  Europe  was  perfectly  familiar  with  rhyme,  threi 
hundred  years  before  the  inrasion  of  Spain.  Hilary  has  left  m 
three  hymns,  "  De  Epiphanift,"  *^JeJunantium,"  and  in  •**Diel 
Pentecostes  :"*  the  first  and  third  of  six  quatrains,  and  chs 
second  of  five*  The  first  is  not  only  complete  in  ait  its  rhymes, 
but  eight  end  in  tim,  and  as  many  in  f ,  counting  «  as  one.  The 
second  is  not  at  all  remarkable,  compared  to  the  first,  thoi^ 
its  rhymes  are  all  perfect  except,  one  couplet.  The  third  lutf 
only  two  rhymes  in  each  quatrain.  We  copy  the  fir^  bymn 
below,  tot  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers.t  Damasas,  who  died 
88S,  and  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  into  the  Chareh  sef^ 
vice,  the  chanting  of  the  Hallelujah,  furnishes  our  next  apeoi- 
nven.  He  has  left  us  a  hymn,|  *'  De  Sanct&  Agath&  Martyre^** 
.tontainingsix  quatrains  of  rhymed  couplets,  except  the  first  ia 
the  fifth  verse ;  which  may  have  rhymed  according  to  the  pre- 
nuttciation  of  that  day.   Our  readers  will  find  it  in  the  note.^ 


^  CoU.  Pis.  torn.  vi.  p.  275. 

t  Jea«8refitlg«toiiiiiiain 
Fins  redemptor  Kentium, 
Totam  genm  ftdelium 
Lilndes  cetobret  dramaduin. 
Qnem  stella  natom  folgida 
MoiMtrat  micans  per  sthera, 
Maf[;otqae  duiit  previa 
Ipgius  ad  caBabala. 
HH  cadenles  panmlam 
Pannifl  adorant  obsitum, 
Yerum  fatentur  et  deum 
Muniu  ferendo  mysticum. 
Denis  ter  annomm  cjclis 
Jan  partes  vivens  temporls, 
Lympham  petH  baptiaauttii 
Conctit  carens  coataglis. 

Felii  Johannes  mer^re 
nium  tremesolt  flamme, 
Potest  fuo  qui  sanguine 
Peceata  mundi  tergere. 

Nos,  Cbriste,  subnixA  prece 
Omnes  precamur,  protege, 
^i  prccipis  rubescere 
Aquc  potanter  hydritt. 


t  CoU.  Pb.  torn.  V.  V.  94. 

$  MartyriaeecediesA^atte 
Vireinb  emicat  exinus, 
Cbnstus  eatn  sfbi  qua  sodat, 
Et  diadena  doplaz  deeoffat 
8tirpe  deoeiis,elagaiM«p«cia, 
Sed  magis  actibus,  atque  Sde, 
Terrea  prospera  nil  reinitaiiay 
Jussa  Dei  aim  coide  tigatts. 
Fortior  bee  traoibasqiie  Tiria 
Exposuit  sua  membra  flafris: 
Pectore  qnam  fiierit  valido. 
TorU  maulBa  doMtfatola. 

Delicife  cui  career  erat, 
Pastor  ovem  Petros  reoreat. 
Lntior  hide,  magisque  iagraaa, 
Cuneta  flagefla  concnrrit  ovaat. 
Ethniea  turtia  rogna  logieBiv 
Hiyus  et  ip«Bi  meretorapen, 
Quos  fidei  titulos  decorat. 
His  Venerem  magis  ipsa  premaL 
Jam  renidens  qsasi  aponsa  Polo 
Pro  misero  rogita  Damaso. 
Sic  tua  festa  coU  faclat* 
8e  celebrantibus  at  faveat. 
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The  next  poet  ia  Attsooius,  who  died  about  393,  after  fhlfillinf 
lurenars  predictioD,  that,  if  fortune  favoured,  the  Rbetoriciaa 
niijitbt  become  CSoimuI.  He  was  certainly  a  Christian,  though 
L' Adirooat  denies  that  he  could  have  been  a  Bishop,  because  of 
his  indecent  centos ;  as  though  the  same  mode  of  argument 
irouU  not  prove,  that  Alexander  VI.  and  Leo  X.  were  never 
Popes;  Swift,  not  a  Dean;  and  Sterne,  not  a  Clergyman. 
We  consider  these  Hues  as  a  specimen  of  intentional,  not  of 
accidental  rhyme ;  because  there  are  so  many  instances  in  his  po- 
ems ofthreeorfour  lines,  in  which,  accordingto Malcolm  Laing,* 
a  poet,  who  did  not  desire  to  avoid  rhyme,  could  hardly  have 
missed  it  from  the  correspondences  of  genders  and  numbers. 
We  copy  below  the  rhymes  of  Ausonius,  being  the  thirtieth 
Epigram.t 

We  shall  now  cite  the  rhymes  of  another  author — Ambrose, 
Bishop  of  Milan,  who  shares  in  common  with  Minos,  Pindar, 
Plato,  Lucan,  and  Gregory  Naziansen,  the*  fobled  homage  of 
the  bees.  Cave  pronounces  all  the  hymns,  ascribed  to  AmbrosOi 
to  be  doabtfiil :  while  Harles  in  his  <*Notitia,*'  Fabricius  in  his 
^*  BibUotheca,'*  and  Scboell,  in  his  **  Histoire  de  la  Literature 
Romaine,'*  reject  some  as  spurious,  while  they  acknowledge 
Mbers  (without  particularising  all)  to  be  genuine.  Mattaire,  whom 
Dibdin  catUs  "  a  sound  scholar  and  careful  editor,"  gives  all  the 
kymas  as  genuine :  and  the  Collectio  Pisaurensis  does  the  same : 
fcHowiHg,  it  woald  seem,  the  examples  of  George  Cassander,  of 
Ebinger,  and  of  George  Fabricius.  But  the  Benedietines  of 
St.  Maur,  in  the  second  volume  of  their  edition,  of  the  works  of 
Ambrose,  Plaris,  M01,  (the  best  ever  pobhsbed^  have  admitted 
anly  twelve  hymns  as  genuine,  codining  themselves,  says  I.  M. 
Scbraeckh,  in  bis  Ecclesiastical  History4  to  those,  which  are 
ascribed  to  him  by  Augustin,Cassiodorus,  and  other  distinguished 
writers,  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  and  we  learn  from  Fabri- 
cius^ that  the  seven  on  the  seven  days  of  creation,  are  admitted 
as  part  of  the  twelve  genuine  hymns.  From  our  imperfect  means 
ef  refbrenee,  we  have  been  able  to  identify  only  eleven ;  but 
these  establish  conclusively  the  Bishop  of  Milan's  familiarity 


•  3d  No.  Sooth.  B«T.  p.  68. 
f  Hyoliftstmai  liberi  pstrii  tigno  mannoreo  in  nUAnostHi  omnimi  lieOTSiB  argn- 
mesta  habeotb. 

Omia  me  BAeelram  yocat 
OshteEgyptot  puUt 
Myai  Phanacen  nominant. 
Dionyson  IncH  eiiitiaiaiit. 
Romaaa  sacra  Ubemm. 
AraWca  gem  Adoneom. 
Lneaniseos  Pantheam. 
t  Tom.  ilT.  p.  314.  %  BlblioUi.  UUo.  torn.  ii.  p.  883 
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with  rhyme.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to  grant  ikai  iMbuiike  teem 
wereipunouif  the  forgeries  ikemsdves  tcomid prove  onrporiHom: 
for  the  obvious  rhymeB  in  parts  of  seyeral  and  the  entire  hymii* 
'*  tempore  paschali  dicendus,"  of  twenty-four  lines,  in  siz  quat- 
rains of  rhyming  couplets,  show  that  the  contriver  of  the  forge- 
Ties  was  aware  of  the  rhyme  in  Ambrose,  and  knew  that  bii 
imitation  of  them,  in  tki$  particular,  would  be  a  mark  of  grao- 
ine,  not  of  spurious  compositions.  Ambrose,  says  Pelafius, 
" Scriptorum inter  Latinos,  flos  quidem  speciosus  enituit  :'*aad 
no  doubt,  according  to  the  taste  of  those  days,  the  rhymes  of 
Ambrose  were  esteemed  as  admirable,  as  the  Euphuism  of  Joha 
Lily  in  his  age.  If  Ambrose  himself  had  had  a  classic  tastev 
when  he  found  the  vulgar  admiring  his  gingling  terminations, 
he  would  have  laid  them  aside,  as  Bruschius,  when  his  fine  soil 
of  new  clothes  attracted  the  vulgar  homage,  cast  them  off*,  **  as 
slaves,  that  had  usurped  their  masters  honors." 

But  let  us  examine  these  seven  hymns  on  the  seven  days  of 
creation,  in  proof  of  our  position.  The  seventh  hymn,  on  the  Sab- 
bath, consists  of  eight  quatrains,  and  only  one  couplet  rbynies.f 
But  the  other  six  hymns  have  such  remarkable  resemblances  as 
to  show,  that  they  are  all  constructed  with  a  view  to  rhjrme. 
Each  of  the  six  contains  onlyyb«r  quatrains,  as  though  the  poet 
felt,  that  a  Sabbath  day's  journey,  in  poetry  ai  leoit^  ought  to  be 
double  of  that  of  any  week  day.  The  six  first  poems  conlaia 
ninety^ix  lines,  of  which  fifty  rhyme  in  couplets,  and  forty  not 
at  all :  nor  are  the  rhyming  lines  for  the  most  part  scattered. 
Thus,  in  the  first  and  second,  eight  are  together ;  in  the  third, 
ten  ;  in  the  fourth,  seven  ;  in  the  fifth,  eight ;  and  in  the  sixth, 
six.  The  rhymes  are  chiefly  found  in  the  latter  half  of  each 
hymn.    We  content  ourselves  with  quoting  below  only  the  two 

«  Coll.  Pis.  torn.  ▼.  p.  156. 

t  This  hymn  Is  quoted  by  St.  Augustine,  (Confess.  L.  9,  c.  18,  $  5),  who  spmVa 
hk  the  6th  c.  of  the  same  book  of  his  weeping  at  hearing  hymns  and  canticles,  Mag 
exceedinglv  moved  by  the  voices  of  the  harmonious  church.  And  in  ch.  7,  bt 
mentions  tnat  at  this  time  (the  persecution  of  Ambrose  by  the  Arian  Empress- 
Mother  Jusdna)  it  was  appointed  that  hvmns  and  psalms  should  be  sung,  after  the 
manner  of  the  East,  that  the  people  mirfat  not  languish  with  weariness  and  soirow; 
which  practice,  sap  be,  was  retained  there,  and  was  followed  by  many  or  moot  of 
the  congregations  in  the  rest  of  the  worid.  It  seems  to  us  somewhat  sracular^  Urat 
no  European  scholar,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted,  has  connected  with  the  inqsiiy 
into  the  origin  of  rhyme,  the  state  ok  sacred  poetry  in  the  Greek  and  Eastern 
ehnrches,  both  ancient  and  modem.  In  the  Preliminary  Memoir  to  Puakertoo^ 
translation  of  Platen's  State  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia,  we  are  told,  that  C^bria* 
tianity  was  introduced  in  988 ;  that  the  faith  of  the  Greek  church,  with  all  its  onii- 
nances,  rites  and  ceremonies  has  been  preserved,  neariy  in  their  original  state ;  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  service  consists  of  psalms  and  hymns.  The  moden 
Greek  has  its  rhymes,  as  we  see  by  the  specimens  cited  in  the  appendix  to  ^ron^ 

notes  to  the  second  Canto  of  his  Childe  Harold.    He  has  also  given  us  f-^" 

of  Albanian  or  Amaoot  rhyme  In  the  thirtieth  note  to  the  second  Canto. 
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last  stanzas  of  the  first  and  fourth  hymns,  as  cootaininf  satb- 
iactory  proofs  of  intentional  rhyme.^  Grotius  argued  against 
chance,  by  throwing  down  repeatedly  the  letters  of  bis  name,  to 
see  whether  they  would  fall  in  the  order  of  '^Hugo  Orottus.^ 
To  believe,  that  fifty-two  of  these  ninety-six  final  words,  could 
have  been  selected  and  arranged,  as  they  now  stand,  except 
with  a  view  to  rhyme,  is  impossible.  If  it  be  asked,  why  do  not 
all  the  lines  rhyme,  and  why  is  the  series  sometimes  broken  by 
adjacent  couplets^f  that  do  not  rhyme,  we  reply,  that  the  termi* 
nations,  teneat^  camprimant^ — ardinem^  homini — and  tms^  itmnun- 
diHam — may  very  well  have  been  tolerated  in  the  infancy  of 
rhyme,  when  we  find,  in  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  ca)terpUlar  and 
grasshopper;  in  Oldham,  /  and  thee^  tree  and  by;  in  Drjden^  farm 
and  mauj  wish  and  Uiss;  in  Addison,  vietcs  and  baughSf  and  in 
Pope,  vice  and  destroys. 

After  this  examination  of  the  hymns,  it  is  almost  superfluous 
to  say  more ;  yet,  we  cannot  resist  the  claim,  which  the  hymn  to 
the  Trinity  has  upon  us,  this  being  one  of  the  number  admitted 
by  the  Benedictines  to  be  genuine.  We  accordingly  place  it 
below,  for  the  inspection  of  our  readers.}  It  seems  a  little  re^ 
xnarkable,  that  each  of  the  poets  (Commodianus,  Porphyrins, 
Hilary,  Damasus,  Ausonius  and  Ambrose),  should  have  left  but 
erne  poem  complete  in  aU  its  rhymes.  Some  of  them,  as  Ambrose 
and  Hilary,  in  the  hymns  already  mentioned,  and  Commodianus 

*  '<  Ne  mens  gravata  crimine, 
Vit»  sit  ezul  munera : 
Dam  nil  perenne  oogltat, 
Beseque  culpis  illigaf 

*'  Celomm  pulset  intimnm, 
Yitale  tollat  pnemium : 
Vitemiis  omne  noxium, 
Purgemtu  omne  penimum." 

''  Ut  no€tlba8,  veMomini, 
Diremptoris  tenninam, 
Primordiis  et  mensium 
Signum  daret  notissimum." 

*'  Ulamina  cor  omnium, 
Absterge  sordes  mentiam, 
Resolve  cnlps  vinculum, 
Everte  moles  icriminam.*' 

tToilMW^at  oocasional  departmv  fiom  rhyme  is  not  to  be  regardad  a«  proot^ 
that  the  author  considered  himself  as  not  writing  in  rhyme,  we  need  only  refer  tp  the 
Ifoallakat,  where  we  shall  And  In  Amriolkais,  nineteen  deviations  In  seventy-ftvy 
lines ;  In  Tarafii,  ikftean  In  oae  hundred  and  three ;  in  Amru,  sixteen  in  one  hundred 
sund  eeven,  d^ 

X  HYMNUS. 

Te  mana  laudum  carmine, 


OLuxbeataTrinitas* 
Et  principalis  unites, 
Jam  sol  recent  igneus, 
lofuiids  lornan  eerdlbss. 


Te  deprec  nur  vespere, 
Te  nostra  supplex  gloria 
Per  euaeta  laudet  seeala. 
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in  his  forty-ninth  and  Rizty-eighth  Instructions  (the  first  oontuih 
ing  thirteen  lines,  of  which  eleven  end  in  e,  the  second  nine,  of 
which  seven  end  in  i)  have  given  sufficient  proofs,  if  they  had  not 
left  complete  poems,  that  they  understood  what  rhyme  was ;  yet 
chose  to  employ  it  only  in  part.*    It  is  worthy  also  of  notice, 
that  the  first  of  these  rhymers  gives  us«  in  each  of  the  three  po- 
ems above  mentioned,  specimens  not  only  of  rhyme  but  i^thc 
maworkj/me^  triumphantly  referred  to  as  excbmveljf  Arabic*  What 
then  can  our  learned  Orientalists  say  for  their  favourite  theory, 
when  we  have  such  proof,  that  even  tkemcmorkyme  was  known  is 
Italy,  four  hundred  years  before  the  invasion  of  Spain  bythi 
Arabians  ?    Can  these  advocates  of  a  Moorish  origin  insint^  thit 
Com modianus  wrote  after  the  Saracens  had  conquered  Spain; 
when  it  has  been  settled,  without  a  view  to  the  controversy  about 
rhyme,  that  he  lived  four  centuries  before  f   But  Andres  seeoiB 
lehave  thought,  that  he  enshrined  in  himself  all  the  authority 
as<Mribed  by  his  followers,  to  the  great  '^  ipse  dixit"  **  erf"  Magna 
Graecia,  whilst  he  penned  the  following  (supposed)  unaoswert* 
Me  argument."     Certo  egli  e,  che  i  versi  Leonini  e  le  rime  per 
fette  de  due  sillabe  in  ano  Spondee,  e  di  tre  in  uno  dattilo  qiuM 
$oltaMo  tertdr  patevano  di  tnodetto  alia  txdgarp  poesidj  nan  si  tro- 
Tano  con  tale  frequenza  ne*  seooli  anteriori  all'  undecimo,t  che 


*  If  we  were  certain  that  the  venea,  "  de  GloriA  A  Gandiis  Paradisi,** 
by  George  Fabriofns,  (Coll.  Pisaar.  torn.  vi.  p.  375)  to  St  Augofltiiie,  (who  dM  A 
D.  430)  were  written  in  the  fourth  centuryj  we  should  close  our  specimens  wftb 
them.  When,  however,  we  consider  the  relation,  tn  which  Augustine  stood  t» 
Ambrose,  we  should  expect  to  find  rhyme  as  a  matter  of  course  In  his  poetry.  TVk 
poem  contains  nineteen  stanxas,  consisting  chiefly  of  six  lines  each,  the  aecoa^ 
fourth  and  sixth  of  which  generally  rhyme,  while  the  first,  third  and  fifth  do  not^ 
Here  azain  is  another  remarkable  Instance  of  such  a  beginning,  as  migiity  whM 
coupled  with  the  monorhvme  of  Commodianus,  give  rise  to  that  very  ^>ecies  of  ve^ 
idficatbn  (3d  No.  p.  33.)  hitherto  claimed  as  exclusively  Arabian. 

t  These  dissyllable  rhymes  are  of  firequent  occurrence  in  the  classics.  The  Bum 
of  Ennius  are  specimens  both  of  the  dactyl  and  trochee  (not  spondee,  as  Andr^ 
says;  for  this  is  much  more  rare).  Roscommon  speaks  of  the  d4fubU  rhymes  of  Tbor 
and  Woden  ;  the  war-song  of  Clotaire  is  in  double  rhymes :  the  verses  of  Ootesoale 
(1  Ritson.  Diss.  p.  xix. )  have  rhymes  both  in  dissvllables  and  trissyllables :  thoae  of 
Auffustin  are  in  trochaic  rh^e ;  those  in  Ethelwald's  poems  are  dactyl  rhjmes  ^  T. 
A.  S.  3S^)  :  In  the  Latin  lines  on  Atbelstan,  probably  by  a  co^^mporary,  are  both 
spondee  and  trochee  rhymes:  (2T.  A.  S.  368).  In  the  Latin  poem,  written  at 
Constantinople,  A.  D.  707,  the  two  first  lines  are  spondee  rhymes:— 

'*  Alme  Deus,  rector  qui  mundi  regna  gubemas, 
Nee  sinis  absoue  modo  sedes  fluitare  supemas." 
So  also  are  those  of  the  Epitaph  on  Ethelbert,  who  died  616:— 

*'  Rex  Ethelbertus  hie  clanditur  in  Poliandro, 
Fana  plans  certus  Christo  meat  absque  Meandro.*' 
Those  on  Dagobert,  King  of  I^rance,  who  died  715  :— 

''  Fingltar  hdc  specie  bonitatis  odore  refertus, 

'  Istius  ecclesic  fiindator,  rex  Dagobertus." 
H  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  form  adopted  in  Epitaphs  is  scarcely  if  ewer  ano- 
nal,  perhaps  with  the  single  exception  of  that  species  so  common  witn  ua,  whicfs 
really  nothing  but  prose  s6n;tenoes,  divided  into  unequal  parts.    These  thijmiiig  ^pi- 
i»fiu  indicata  than  a  much  higher  antiquity  than  th«ir  respectiya  dates. 
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•i  possa  ragionevolmente  opinare  gli  Spagnuoli  ed  i  France^ 
poeti  es^ere  statt  da  quelle  indotti  a  terminare  con  grata  consa- 
nanza  i  lor  v«rsi."  But  after  rhyme  had  been  once  introduced, 
though  in  its  most  simple  and  irregular  form,  who  can  doubt^ 
that  double  and  treUe  rhymes  might  very  well  grow  up  in  time,  not 
only  as  an  improvement  on  but  as  an  addition  to  single  rhymes, 
just  as  all  the  varieties  to  he  found  in  poetry,  have  originated 
from  thd  progressive  developement  and  application  of  the  primi- 
tive, simple  principle  of  rhyme.  And  why  should  we  he  anxious 
with  Andr^and  many  of  his  fellow- worshippers  of  Arabic  lite- 
rature, to  ascribe  the  second  and  the  third  step  in  the  progress  of 
rhyme,  to  the  Moors,  when  we  must  deny,  on  the  proofs  already 
•offered,  that  they  taught  Christian  Europe  the ^ri^  step,  viz  :— 
rhyme  in  it9  original  form,  as  found  in  these  Latin  writers  of 
the  fourth  century?  It  is  to  be  remarked  also,  that  the  use  of 
double  and  treble  rhymes  in  the  poetry  of  Southern  Europe^ 
arose  naturally  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  languages,  in  accent- 
ing very  rarely  (compared  to  English  for  instance)  the  last  syl- 
lable of  words.*  Wlien,  therefore,  versification  came  to  be 
cultivated  by  writers,  and  not  merely  by  the  travelling  harper 
or  minstrel,  the  resort  to  the  double  or  the  treble  rhyme  would 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  languages  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  just  as  in  English,  the  rhyme  would  be  chiefly  confined 
to  the  single,  accented,  last  syllable  of  each  line. 

But  Andres,  not  content  with  the  argument,  which  seems  to  us 
of  such  easy  refutation,  treats  with  incredulity  and  ridicule  the 
idea,  that  the  rhymes  of  the  vulgar  dialects  could  have  arisen 
from  the  Latin  rhymes  (alcuni  epitaflii;  alcune  inscrizzioni, 
alcuni  componimenti  oscuri  e  nascosti,  la  maggior  parte  nelle 
ehiese  ene'  cimeteri  ed  appenalette  dalle  persone  ^cclesiastiche) 
whose  previous  existence  he  is  compelled  to  admit.  Ginguen6 
is  not  so  confident  as  Andres,  though  he  seems  to  us  more  wil- 
Hog  to  be  as  incredulous,t  for  he  states  the  claims  of  Latin 

*  This  siDgolarity  as  to  doable  and  treble  rfavmes  appears  to  us  a  n>cat  advantage, 
ia  English  poetry  over  that  of  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portagal.  In  the  three  last 
especially,  the  perfect  double  rhyme  belongs  to  dignified  composition,  and  in  French 
the  imperfect  dofuble  rhyme,  as  faiblesse,  moltesse,  enfon^^e,  amass^e,  is  appropri- 
ated in  like  manner.  But  in  English,  except  occasionally  in  the  Spenserian  stanza, 
double  rhymes  are  scarcely  admissible  in  any  other  than  light  poetry :  "  Witness 
the  double  rhymes  of  Hudibras,  which  oonlribute  no  small  share  to  its  droUeiy/' 
Ksiraes*  Elem.  Crit.  ch.  iviii.  $  4.  vol.  ii.  p.  169.  Indeed  the  compound  double  and 
trebl«  rhymes  of  ludicrous  verse,  in  the  English  poets,  have  all  Ihe  effect  of  carica^ 
tore.  This  they  could  not  have ;  if  we  admitted  at  a  general  rule,  double  rhymes 
in  grave  poetry. 

f  We  have  been  pleased  to  find  that  Mr.  Ritson  (though  somewhat  extravagant 
and  we  think  incorrect),  is  as  incredulous  of  this  Arabic  origin,  as  ourselves.  In  his 
disaertation  on  Romance  and  Minstrelsy,  (1  vol.  Met.  Rom.  Diss.  p.  xx),  he  writes 
m»  follows,  '*  neither  is  any  thing  known  concerning  the  literature  ot  the  Moors, who 
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jhymes  more  distinctly  and  strongly  than  Andres.  We  shaH 
extract  the  whole  passage  from  Ginguene's  work  :*  as  our  argi- 
inent  to  ^bow  the  connection  between  our  modern  and  the  L^ 
I'hymes,  has  reference  to  several  of  his  views. 

'*  Muratori  cite  mi  rhythme  de  S.  Colomban,  qui  date  du 
sixieme  siecle,  et  qui  precede  par  distiques  rimes ;  un  autre  de 
S.  Boniface  en  petits  vers,  aussi  rimes  de  deux  en  deux;  plusieun 
autres  tires  d'un  vieil  antipbonaire  du  septieme  ou  huitieine 
siecle :  et  enfin  un  grand  nombre  d'exemples  tires  d'aocicenDes 
inscriptions,  epitaphes  et  autres  monuments  du  moyen  age,  tons 
anterieurs  de  plusieurs  siecles  a  celui  de  Leon.  Ces  exemplei 
deviennent  plus  freauents,  k  mesure  qu'on  approcbe  du  douziene 
siecle.  Cest  alors,  que  I'usage  de  ces  rimes,  tant  du  milieu  do 
vers  avec  la  fin,  que  des  vers  entre  eux,  devient  presque  §^eneraL 
On  ne  voit  presque  plus  d^epitaphes,  d'inscriptions,  d'hymn^ 
ni  de  poemes,  dont  la  rime  ne  fasse  le  principal  ornement.  Cest 
dans  ce  temps  la  meme,  que  naquit  la  poesie  Proven^ale,  et  pei 
apres,  la  poesie  Italienne.  II  serait  possible  que  ces  vers  latioi 
rimes,  qu'on  entendait  dans  les  bymnes  de  Teglise,  eussent  donai 
Pidee  de  rimer  aussi  les  vers  Provengaux  et  les  vers  Italiens. 
Mais  la  communication  entre  les  Arabes  et  les  Proven^aux  est 
evidente  et  immediate :  les  premiers  offraient  aux  seconds  des 
objets  d'imitation  plus  attrayants :    ce  fut  certainemeni  to 


came  over  from  Barbary,  and  settled  in  Spain  in  711 ;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable  or 
capable  of  proof,  that  even  the  Spaniards,  much  less  any  of  the  otber  oatioos  o^ 
Europe  had  an  opportunity  of  adopting  any  literary  information,  or  did  so,  in  bd, 
Irom  a  people,  witn  whom  they  had  no  connection,  but  as  enemies,  wbose  iaBmSP 
they  never  understood,  and  whose  manners  they  detested:  or  would  ev«n  oBfc 
condescended  or  permitted  themselves,  to  make  such  an  adoption,  from  a  set  of  ini* 
del  Barbarians,  wno  bad  invaded,  ravaged,  and  possessed  themselves  of  aonie  of  the 
best  and  richest  provinces  of  Spain ;  with  whom  they  had  continual  wars,  tiU  tfaer 
at  last  drove  them  out  of  the  country ;  whom  in  fact  they  alwavs  avoided,  abhoned 
and  despised.  There  is  doubtless  a  prodigious  number  of  Arabic  poems  ia  tin 
library  of  the  Escurial,  which  has  been  plundered  from  the  Moors,  but  whicb  ds 
Spanish  poet  ever  made  use  of,  or  in  short,  bad  ever  access  to."  Moos.  Gingaes^ 
remarks,  (Tom.  i  p.  208),  that  the  Arabs  require  at  the  end  of  their  lines  sescnt 
syllables  (i.  e.  at  least  thru)  and  sometimes  even^ve  Now  Sismondi  says,  (Tmi. 
i  p.  105)  that  the  Troubadours  varied  their  rhymes  in  a  thousand  wayrf,  croasa% 
and  interweaving  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  return  of  the  same  consooaset 
regulates  an  entire  strophe — and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  painstaking  and  Xxrem  of 
variety,  we  find  in  the  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  lines  of  Troubadoar  verse  cited  b^ 
him,  only  ten  lines  of  trisyllable  rhjrmes ;  and  none  of  four  and  five  syllables.  TV 
true  reason  seems  to  be  the  admission  of  Andrds,  "  nelle  composisioni  de*  Provca; 
sail,  non  si  scorge  vestigio  d*Arabica  enidisione,  ni  y*^  senio  alcuno  d'eaaersi  fiw- 
mat!  i  Provenzali  jxteti,  su  le  poesie  de^li  Arabi  '*  (Tom.  li.  p.  183.)  We  are  tbt 
more  disposed  to  doubt  the  Moorish  claim,  because  if  we  except  the  debateblelBs4 
of  Troubadour  poetry,  we  find  no  vestige  of  Hispano-Arabian  influeoee  in  aay  flf 
the  departments  of  fiction,  through  the  whole  of  European  Literature.  Can  tys  be 
accoantedfor,  if  Andres,  Sismondi,  Ginguen6,  &c.  &c.  be  right? 

"  Tom.  i.  pp.  241-^. 
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Arabes  que  les  Proyen^aux  prirent  leur  gout  pour  la  poesie  ac* 
conapagnee  de  chant  et  d'instruinents  :  et  il  est  prdbabie  que, 
frappes  surtout  de  la  rime  dont  ils  n'avaient  jusque-la  connn 
I'emploi  que  dans  les  chants  severes  de  Teglise,  ils  I'admirent 
aussi  dans  leurs  vers*." 

As  the  language  and  poetry  of  Proven^l  France  came  first  to 
perfection,t  let  us  bestow  a  few  reflections  on  them.  The  Greek 
colony  at  Marseilles  (the  Athens  of  the  Gauls,  as  Cicero  styles 
it)  doubtless  exercised  a  happy  influence  over  the  whole  of  Sou- 
thern Gaul  (or  Grallia  Pronncia|) ;  especially  after  its  conquest 
by  the  Romans.  Gallia  Aquitania  was  the  choicest  of  the  four 
Roman  divisions  of  Gaul,  in  civilization  and  improvement,  as 
numberless  monuments  of  art  abundantly  testify.  Its  Mediter- 
ranean commerce  ts  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  a  vast  supe- 
riority in  wealth,  intelligence,  and  general  improvement.  The 
genial  climate  and  fertile  soil  were  additional  causes:  and  its  ex- 
emption from  many  of  the  disadvantages,  attending  frontier  or 
remoter  provinces,  had  a  large  share  of  influence  over  its  des- 
tinies.<^  The  Latin  language  also  must  have  been  more  gene- 
rally diflused  and  better  spoken  there,  than  elsewhere  in  Gaul.Q 
When,  therefore,  the  Visigoths  settled  in  the  South  of  France, 
they  must  have  soon  experienced  the  benign  influence  of  all 
these  causes.  Accordingly,  when  the  kingdom  of  Aries  was 
founded  by  Bozon,  A.  D.  879,  an  aera  of  great  comparative 

•  We  have  taken  no  notice  any  where  of  Leonine  verses,  although  a  subject,  re- 
plete with  curious  and  entertaining  matter,  as  to  their  origin  and  varieties.  Warton 
considers  tbem  (1  vol-  1  Diss.  N.  r^  as  rhymed  hexameters  and  pentameters :— 
and  Eberhardus  Betbuuiensis  in  bis  IVeatise  de  Versificatione  gives  us  five  different 
kinds.  Fab.  Bib  Med.  &  Inf.  Lat.  Leo.  In  this  point  of  view  then,  we  can  only 
regard  them  fts  one  modification  of  Latin  rhyme,  so  well  known  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tarv,  and  as  actually  employed  in  the  epitaphs  on  Ethel bert  and  Dagobert,  long 
before  tiie  age  of  Leonios.  viz.  the  twelfth  century.  The  specimens  of  Walter 
Mapes,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  distinguished  by  the  honorary  title  of  the  Anacreon 
of  the  twielfih  century,  are  among  the  best;  though  his  celebrated  drinking  ode, 
(Bfibi  est  propositum  in  tabernA  mori)  Is  neither  hexameter  nor  pentameter. 

I  En  rapportant  la  naissance  de  chaque  langue  au  premier  regne,  od  chaque  na* 
fion  sembla  acqu^rir  de  la  cnnsistance,  nous  rarigerons  les  Ungues  romanes  dans 
I'ordre  suivant.  Proven9al  ii  la  cour  de  Bozon,  roi  d*Arles  877,  887.  Langue  D*Oil, 
d'OuJ,  Roman  Wallon  ou  Fran^ais  6.  celle  de  Guillaume  Longue  Ep6e  fils  de  Rollo, 
due  de  Normandie,  917-^43  Castillan,  sous  Ic  re;^e  de  Ferdinand  le  Grand  1037, 
1065.  Portugais  sons  Henri  fondateur  de  la  Monarchie  1095-1112.  Italien  sous 
Roger  1,  roi  de  Sieile  1129-1154.    1  Sism.  37. 

t  Doubtless  this  is  the  origin  of  the  name  Provence,  afterwards  so  celebrated  in 
the  literature  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Though  confined,  eventually, 
to  a  small  portion  of  Southern  Gaul,  it  gives  a  name  to  the  liteniture  of  the  whole ; 
for  the  Provencal  poetrv  Rafter  the  death  of  Gillibert  1092,  and  the  marriage  of  his 
daughters,  Faydide  with  Alphonso,  Count  of  Thoulouse,  and  Douce  wiUi  Raymond 
Berenger,  Count  of  Barcelona,  (1  Sism.  84)  was  more  cultivated  in  Langaedoc. 
Daupbiny  and  Aquitain  than  in  Provence,  only  oight  or  nine  of  one  hundred  ana 
ten  poets,  being  of  Provence.     2  Burney  on  -Mu?.  p.  246. 

i  Sism.  tom.  i.  p.  83.  II 4  Itall.  171 
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peace,  happineM  and  prosperity,  oommenead  its  career,  prefNv- 
Wg  the  way,  in  modes  then  uaimagioed  and  even  now  but  ia* 
perfeetly  eomprehended  by  men,  for  the  brilliant,  tranntoiy 
glories  of  Troubadour  literature.  **  Major  rerum— -nasckv 
ordo.'; 

Latin  (we  do  not  mean  the  classical  dialect)  was  the  language 
of  Northern  France,  even  for  the  people,  in  622  and  in  841,  u 
appears  from  the  songs  on  the  victory  of  Clothaire  and  on  the 
battle  of  Fontenai ;  so  was  it  likewise  of  Northern  Italy^  u  we 
have  seen  by  the  Latin  song  of  thirty-six  lines,  written  for  tk 
Hodenese  soldiery.  In  like  manner,  it  continued  the  pofnhr 
language  of  Provence  ;  though  it  experienced,  in  common  witk 
that  of  the  northern  emigrants,  a  more  rapid  decompositios, 
while  the  new  dialect  was  forming  more  speedily  than  in  otkr 
parts  of  the  empire.*  During  this  period,  can  it  be  doubted, 
that  Religion  also  grew  and  flourished  among  this  people,  aid 
that  the  hymns  of  the  church  must  have  been  familiarly  known 
to  them,  even  after  they  had  ceased  to  use  exactly  the  language 
of  the  church  service  f  Can  it  be  possible,  that  a  people,  olm- 
ously  fost  improving,  and  possessed  of  all  the  advantages  we 
have  mentioned,  incapable  of  enjoying  the  classic  ode,  yet  aiire 
to  poetical  impressions,  and  predisposed  to  relish  the  sinple 
verse  of  the  church  service,  aided  and  adorned  by  rhyme,  ihosU 
not  notice  that  rhyme,  or  should  not  be  deeply  impressed  bj  ki 
singular  recurrences  f  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  tbeir 
universal  love  of  song  and  verse,  is  to  be  ascribed,  partly  to 
their  emigrant  conquerors  from  the  North,  proverbially  devoted 
to  both,  and  partly  to  the  influence  of  those  despised  religiosi 
poems,  which  every  week  at  jeast  engaged  their  attention,  and 
must  have  had  an  effect,  in  forming  the  vulgar  taste  for  rhyne 
in  verse  and  song.  Is  it,  indeed,  at  all  improbable,  that  darins 
their  long  life  of  comparative  enjoyment  and  tranquillity,  thn 
people,  so  simple-hearted  and  contented,  so  happy  and  suseqh 
tible,  a  stranger  to  wars,  and  no  longer  the  martial  population 
of  former  years,  should  exchange  the  rhyming  «oar  songs  of  ai 
elder  age,  for  the  mare  congenial  rhymef  oj  amatory  poetry  ead^ 
Christian  hymns  9  And  although  the  hymns  themselves,  wbca 
the  popular  language  had  become  entirely  different,  as  it  didii 
the  two  hundred  and  thirteen  years,  which  followed  the  reigtK' 
Bozon,t  had  doubtless. ceased  to  be  sung  ;  yet  it  is  no  improba- 
ble supposition,  that  their  successors  among  the  common  peopk 
retained  the  same  characteristic  of  rhyme,{  the  same  quality  of 

"»  Sism.  torn.  i.  p.  37,  N.  I  Sism.  torn.  i.  p.  85. 

X  The  singular  tsonformity  of  the  Romance  dialects  to  the  Latip,  (their  eooioiot 
basis),  as  to  the  regularity  of  terminations,  is  a  strong  argument  in  favov  of  thf 
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loTe^-poetry  and  some  share  of  the  same  reKfious  spirit.  Indeed, 
who  can  say,  but  that  the  combination  of  religion  with  chivalry, 
and  the  early  developement  of  improved  religious  opinions  and 
feelings,  in  the  South  of  France,  may  have  proceeded,  in  some 
measure,  from  the  causes  we  have  been  considering  i 

We  have  already  said,  that  rhyme  was  well  known  among 
the  Northern  nations,  that  it  could  not  have  been  derived  from 
Aiabian  Spain,  and  that  it  must  have  been  carried  with  them 
into  the  South  of  Europe,  in  the  form  of  popular  songs  and  he- 
roic verse.  Now,  as  no  rude  people,  especially  those  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  warfare,  ever  were  without  such  poetry  :  and  as 
the  conquerors,  and  the  conquered  became  one  people,  it  is  much 
more  likely,  that  in  this  union,  the  common  people  retained  both 
species  of  poetry,  (viz.  the  unrhymed  of  ancient  Italy,  and  the 
rhymed  of  the  North)  than  that  they  discarded  either  entirely. 
We  must  not  overlook  one  remarkable  difference  between  Latin 
and  Northern  rhymes,  viz.  that  we  cannot  expect  equal  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  latter,  as  of  the  former ;  nor  the  same  suc- 
cession in  the  case  of  these,  as  of  those ;  because  the  Latin  ori- 
ginated, and  were  preserved,  multiplied  and  extended  by  writen  ; 
whereas  the  Northern  had  no  other  than  oral  existence,  till  re- 
duced to  writing,  as  they  occasionally  were,  for  example,  at  the 
Court  of  Theodoric,  and  by  Charlemagne.  Yet  this  very  differ- 
ence strengthens  our  opinion,  that  rhyme  in  the  South  of  Europe, 
was  partly  of  Barbarous  and  partly  of  Latin  origin.  For,  in  the 
struggle  between  the  two  languages,  while  undergoing  the  suc- 
cession of  changes,  that  ended  in  the  formation  of  new  dialects* 
it  seems  obvious,  that  the  early  Latin  rhymes  we  have  noticed, 
would  exercise  their  influence  on  the  written  poetry  of  the  coun- 
try, whilst  it  continued  Laiin^  and  subsequently,  through  this 
succession  of  Latin  verse  on  the  vermicular  poetry,  when  reduced 


transmiaBion  of  rhyme  from  Latin  into  the  earUett  vernacular  poetry  of  Provence, 
Spain  and  Italv.  Tbif  is  remarkably  the  fact,  and  a  little  observation  will  satisfy 
any  one  that  the  very  words,  which  rhvme  tosether  in  a  Latin  poem,  will  when 
tamed  into  Proven^,  Italian  or  Spanbh,  famish  eqaally  good  rnymes.  It  is  the 
lune  with  the  Portuffoese,  and  though  the  principle  is  not  as  applicable  to  French, 
yet  our  author  Riebelet  has  shown  (Avis.  p.  x.)  that  the  same  rule  of  conversion  from 
Latin  into  French,  prevails  also  extensively'  He  indeed,  thinks  more  so  in  French, 
than  either  in  Spanish  or  Italian ;  but  thb  certainly  is  not  so.  Hence  we  gather 
an  additional  ailment  in  fiivour  of  the  reasons  assigned  why  Latin  rhymes  would 
not  be  transferred  into  English ;  for  no  such  conformity  of  termination  in  the  new 
dialect  to  those  of  the  old  language,  existed  in  England :  Latin  not  being  the  basis, 
that  was  changed  into  English,  in  the  progress  of  the  popular  transmutation  int» 
this  ot  the  preceding  language.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  Southern  dialeels 
to  rhyme,  as  already  explained  (No.  3,  p.  57,  &«.),  and  the  opposite  quality  of  the 
Morthem,  arise  very  much  out  of  the  state  of  things  here  noticed :  coupled  with  tha 
fiiot  that  thut  are  totuonant,  and  tkon  vawel  languages. 
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to  writing,^  whilst  the  BarbariaD  rhymes  would  gire  their  owa 
character,  during  the  same  progress,  to  the  vndgar^  pojpdar  poe- 
try, that  subsisted  only  in  memory^  and  was  handed  down,  cmkf 
by  tradition.  We  have  already  seen  (3d  No.  p.  35.  N.)  tfattt 
the  derivation  of  the  word  rhyme  (which  ought  to  be  spelt  rime) 
is  purely  and  profierly  Northern.  Hence,  we  are  prepared  to 
find  the  earliest  rhymed  poetry  in  the  Southern  vulgar  dialects, 
distinguished  by  its  appropriate  title  "  rhyme,'' and  appearing 
not  as  a  new  discovery,  but  as  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  lan- 
guage, to  whose  national  poetry  it  gave  character.  The  singu- 
lar manner  also,  in  which  thi$  loord  has  established  itself,  not 
only  in  the  languages  purely  Northern,  but  also  in  the  Romanie 
dialects,  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  strong  proof,  that  it  could  not 
have  grown  up  with  them,  (in  the  vulgar ^  and  not  in  the  wriUen 
tongue,  in  that  of  the  poputacCj  not  of  the  literati)  unless  rhyme 
itself,  along  with  its  descriptive  term,  had  been  introduced  by  the 
Northern  invaders,  and  had  thus  become  an  element,  io  the  ear- 
liest character  of  the  new  languages. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  also,  that  Latin  rhymes  were 
extensively  known  before  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Arabians, 

*  Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  suspect  the  soundness  of  these  views,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact,  that  the  Latin  rhymes  of  the  church  hymns,  and  those  of  AJcDieim, 
Bede,  Boniface  and  Ethil  wald,  produced  no  effect  (as  far  as  we  know)  on  the  vnlgv 
poetrv  of  England.  The  reason  is  very  obvious.  Latin  was  the  popular  langmfe 
m  Italy,  Gaul  and  Spain ;  and  became  the  broad  basis  of  the  new  dialects.  But  w« 
had  no  doubt,  before  we  saw  Hallam's  opinion  (4  Midd.  Ages,  p.  159,  N^  tiuC 
Latin  never  was  generallv  spoken  by  the  people  in  England, as  in  France  and  Spain, 
notwithstanding  what  Gibbon  says  (1  vol.  D.  and  F.  of  R.  E.  p.  60).  Althoo^ 
however,  it  should  be  granted  that  Latin  had  been  generally  spoken  before  ^6, 
when  the  Romans  left  Britain,  yet  it  must  have  disappeared  almost  entirelj  wHk 
the  British  population,  which  afterwards  falling  a  victim  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nartk 
Britain  and  to  the  Saxons,  retired  into  Wales.  Hence,  that  transformation  of  Latin 
itself  into  a  new  language,  which  took  place  in  Gaul,  Italy  and  Spain,  never  occnr- 
red  in  England.  The  medium  of  communication,  therefore,  which  existed  between 
the  rhymes  of  the  Latin,  and  of  the  new  dialect,  viz.  the  various  intermediate  stages 
in  the  transmutation  of  the  former  into  the  latter,  never  existed  in  England;  be- 
cause, in  fact,  they  never  could  have  existed  there.  That  Aldhelm,  "  egregias 
auceps  antiquanim  vocum,''  as  Salmasius  calls  him,  did  not  rhyme  more,  isperiiaDS 
attributable  to  the  fact,  that  he  wrote  Latin  Hexameters  so  exceedingly  welL  We 
feel  ourselves  constrained  to  confess,  that  the  absence  of  rhyme  in  the  Saxon  poem 
of  Csdmon,  and  in  those  on  Beowulf,  on  Judith,  and  on  the  battle  of  Brunanbivvli* 
is  a  phenomenon  of  very  difficult  explanation.  Did  the  Saxons  carry  rhyme  with 
them,  and  was  it  afterwards  forgotten  in  England,  or  were  they  ignorant  of  it  in  the 
time  of  Hengist,  and  Hor«a7  If  the  former,  how  was  it  revived  7  If  the  latter, 
through  what  channel  did  the  English  people  derive  a  knowledge  of  this  species  of 
verse  ?  As  the  Saxons  left  Germany  in  455,  it  is  possible  th^  rh3rme  may  hare 
been  introduced,  after  their  emigration.  And  as  it  must  have  arisen  accormng  to 
eur  views,  long  before  833,  why  should  we  not  assign  the  three  preceding  e^aU- 
ries,  as  the  period,  within  which  it  did  arise  7  We  cannot  doubt,  after  the  dMiva- 
tion  of  the  word,  and  the  testimonies  already  adduced,  that  rhyme  existed  in  the 
North,  independently  of  Arabic  influence,  or  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Latin 
rfavmes  of  the  fourth  century.  May  not  Boniface  and  the  other  ecclesiasties,  who 
followed  him  in  the  conversion  of  the  Germans,  have  confirmed  by  the  introductioB 
of  the  church  hymns,  a  species  of  versification,  already  known,  though  in  its  mdest 
state,  to  the  woods  of  Germany? 
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A.  D.  71L*  This  wide  and  early  diflTusion  of  them  is  precisely 
what  might  have  been  expected.  They  spread  with  religion, 
they  entered  into  the  church-service  every  where,  and  formed  a 
part  of  the  recreations  and  employments  of  ecclesiastics.  Thus 
bad  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  traditionary  rhymes  of  the 
North,  prepared  the  way  for  a  successive  and  very  extensive  use 
of  rhyme,  in  ail  the  dialects  of  Southern  Ctiristian  Europe. 
Hence,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  when  the  vulgar  poetry 
appeared  in  writing,  it  came  forth  every  where  in  the  dress  of 
rhyme,  as  its  native,  its  national  costume.t 

*  Witness  those  of  Sedulius  (Coll.  Pisaur  torn.  v.  p.  346)  of  Ireland,  who  wrote 
A.  D.  430;  those  of  Aa^stin,  who  died  A.  D.  430,  (Id.  p.  ^5,  and  4  Hall,  p.  169); 
of  Hilary  of  France,  (Coll.  Pis.  torn.  ▼.  p.  275)  who  died  368 ;  of  Gregory  of  Italy, 
(Id.  p.  253)  who  died  604 ;  of  Fortunatus,  Bishop  of  Poitou,  (Ritson's  Metr.  Rom. 
vol.1.  Diss.  p.  18)  who  died  609;  of  Columbanus  of  Ireland,  (Ginguen^,  torn.  i. 
p.241)  bat  cniefly  a  resident  of  France,' who  died  615;  of  the  war-song  written  upon 
the  victory  gained  in  622,  by  Clotaire  U.  over  the  Saxons,  and  sung  aU  over  France, 
(1  Wart.  H.  E.^.  Diss.  2.  note  1) ;  of  Aldhelm  of  England,  who  died  709,  (2  Turn. 
Anglo  Sax.  p.  236;  of  the  Latin  poem  of  400  lines,  written  at  Constantinople,  A.  D, 
707,  (1  Wart.  H.  £.  P.  2  Diss.  N.  r.) :  of  Bede  of  England,  who  died  A  D.  735. 
(2  Turn.  A.  S.  p.  349);  of  the  Church  H:^mn8,  (1  Wart.  H.  E.  P.  2  Dbs.  N.  r.)  of 
which  rh3rme  was  a  common  ornament  in  Bede's  time.  (Warton  remarks^  vol.  i. 
H.  £.  P.  2  Diss.  N.  r.  that  Bede  does  not  seem  to  have  known,  that  rhyme  was  a 
common  ornament  of  the  Church  Hymns  of  his  time.  This  seems  not  very  likely, 
for  Bede  was  a  rhymer  himself,  2  T.  A.  S.  p.  349.)  To  these  let  us  add  the  rhymes  of 
Boniface,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  who  died  756,  (2T.A.S.p.350);  ofLeobgitha,anAnglo< 
Saxon  4ady,  his  correspondent,  (2  T.  A.  S.  p.  351) ;  of  Ethilwald,  the  pupil  and  friend 
of  Aldhelm ;  of  Alcuin,  the  teacher  and  friend  of  Charlemagne,  (2  T.  A.  S.  p.  354) ; 
of  the  son^  on  the  battle  of  Fontenay  in  841,  (1  Rits.  Metr.  Rom.  Diss.  p.  28,  N. ; 
of  Gotescalc  about  the  same  time,  (Id.  ibid.  p.  19) ;  of  the  Latin  song  for  the  Mode- 
nese  soldiery  in  905,  (Sism.  tom.  i.  p.  26,  Murat  Annal.  tom.  v.  p.  S57)  and  of  the 
"  grand  nombre  d*exemples  tiroes  d^anciennes  inscriptions,  epitaphes,  et  autres  mo- 
■omens  du  moyen  Age,  tons  ant^rieurs  de  plusieurs  si^cles  k  celui  de  L6on/'  that 
is  several  centuries  pior  to  1135. 

t  This  costume  is  destined,  we  apprehend,  to  survive  the  very  lanpages.  in  whose 
sanctuaries  it  had  tak^n  refuge,  to  escape  the  swift  destruction  that  befel  the  ancient 
tongue  of  the  rude  Goth,  and  the  modern  dialect  of  the  Troubadour,  comparative! jT 
elegant  and  refined.  Had  this  species  of  verse  never  been  known,  who  can  sav. 
what  would  have  been  the  character  of  modem  poetry :  or  whether  we  should 
have  had  aught  but  hexameters,  blank  verse  and  measured  prose  ?  Who  can  sav, 
whether  French  verse,  so  dependent  upon  rhyme  for  its  distinctive  character,  would 
kAve  existed  at  all  7  Who  can  tell  us,  what  forms  would  have  supplied  the  mighty 
void  Ibat  modem  literature  would  exhibit,  if  the  rhymed  poetry  of  Europe  had 
■ever  been  known  7  Doubtless,  some  fortunate  eenius,  the  flower  that  has  wasted 
its  sweetness  on  the  desart  air,  the  gem  that  has  glistened  in  dark  unfatbomed  caves, 
would  have  arisen,  if  called  forth  by  the  occasion,  and  have  moulded  the  vul^ 
laii|;uages  of  Europe,  into  forms  of  versification,  which  even  the  accomplbhed  critic 
aba  poet  cannot  now  hope  to  conceive.  Or,  perhaps,  the  early  origin  of  rhyme, 
co-existently  with  our  modem  dialects,  may  nave  insensibly,  yet  irresistibly  im- 
parted, by  a  mysterious  agency,  a  species  of  structure  and  mode  of  pronunciation, 
the  nainre  of  whose  origin  and  progress  are,  and  must  ever  remain  incomprehen- 
sible. And,  if  such  were  the  fiict,  snail  we  not  believe,  that  the  absence  of  rhyme 
in  the  very  beginnings  of  modern  languages,  would  have  lef^  them  free  to  assume, 
by  a  natural  growth  and  gradual  developement,  a  style  of  construction  and  pronun- 
emtion,  that  would  have  insured  to  them  a  poetical  literature,  not  inferior  in  its 
Ibrms  to  thoee,  which  enshrine  the  genius  and  taste  of  Tasso,  Ercilla  and  Camoens^ 
0f  Coraeille  and  Racioe,  oi  Pope,  Gray  and  Byron. 
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We  cannot  but  tbink  Ginguene  roust  have  had  some  strange 
aversion  to  Church  poetry  and  Church  music,  when  be  will  only 
say,  it  is  pomUe  that  Latin  rhyme  may  have  given  rise  to  tbe 
same  form  in  Provencal  and  Italian  verse.  But  the  oommaai- 
cation  of  the  Proven<^l  people  with  the  Arabians  was,  in  hii 
judgment,  more  immediate  and  correct :  though  they  lived  is 
difierent  countries,  spoke  languages  totally  different,  had  no 
interchange  of  literature,  and  no  intercourse,  except  tbrougk 
the  sailor  and  tbe  merchant;  for  that  by  Troubadoura  audi 
Jongleurs  could  not  have  existed,  until  after  these  orders  of 
men  had  become  known,  and  this  of  course  must  have  been  after 
the  dialect  and  poetry  of  Provence  had  been  already  formed 
On  some  similar  principle,  overlooking  the  history  of  natioot, 
none  of  whom  have  ever  been  without  instruments  of  musie, 
and  that  of  the  Northern  nations  especially,  among  whom  tlie 
union  of  poetry,  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  was  a  kind 
of  law  of  their  very  being,  Ginguene  will  not  believe,  but  that 
the  Provencals  derived  from  the  Arabians,  their  taste  for  poetry, 
accompanied  by  song  and  instruments;  whereas,  the  rude 
poetry  and  music  of  the  forest  and  the  valley,  of  the  mountaia 
and  the  plain,  in  every  age  and  in  every  clime,  bear  testimoBT 
with  one  accord,  against  him. 


Art.  VI. — Travels  through  North-Anierica^  during  the  y&m 
1825  and  1826.  By  his  Highness,  Bernhard,  Duke  of 
Saxe- Weimar  Eisenach.     2  vols.  8vo.   Philadelphia. 

It  n  impossible  to  read  this  book  without  being  charmed  witk 
the  bonkomnUe  and  simplicity  of  ''  His  Highness,  Bernhard, 
Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  Eisenach."  At  the  first  glance,  indeed, 
we  were  so  much  struck  with  these  qualities,  as  to  be  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  inimitable  epistles  of  Mrs.  Letitia  RanAsbotU»B 
to  Mr.  Bull.  We  shall,  perhaps,  have  occasion  to  exemplify 
this  resemblance  in  the  course  of  our  subsequent  remarks; 
indeed,  we  were  at  first  disposed  to  make  a  collectioa  of  tbe 
most  notable  things  in  this  kind  under  the  title  of  '<  Weimariana," 
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which  we  are  persuadedt  would  have  been  quite  equal  ae  a 
specimen  of  gossiping  naivete  to  any  thing  the  language  affords. 
Whatever  inclination,  however,  to  raillery  or  ridicule  this  ex- 
treme simplicity  may  occasionally  have  excited  in  us,  has  been 
repressed  or  mitigated  by  the  esteem,  we  might  even  say,  the 
affectionate  regard  with  which  the  native  amiableness  and 
candour,  the  truly  Catholic  charity,  that  pervade  the  whole 
work,  have  inspired  us. 

The  form  which  the  Duke  has  adopted,  is  the  simple  one  of 
a  journal  or  diary.  He  assures  us  in  his  preface,  doubtless, 
with  more  truth  than  is  usual  in  such  cases,  that  '*  it  was  by  no 
means  originally  designed  for  publication.  I  wrote  it  (he  oon- 
tinues)  during  my  travels,  partly  to  recal  past  incidents  at  a 
future  period,  partly  to  give  with  more  ease  and  certainty,  in- 
formation to  my  much  honoured  parents,  my  relatives  and  friends, 
on  any  subject  on  which  inquiry  might  be  made.  After  his 
return,  the  book  was  read  by  several  persons,"  whom  the  reader 
may  be  «ure  insisted  upon  its  publication  so  strenuously,  that 
His  Highness  found  it  quite,  impossible  to  resist  their  solid- 
tations,  especially  after  be  bad  bad  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  a  certain  counsellor  Luden,  a  person,  in  every  respect  well 
qualified  to  be  the  editor  of  the  precious  manuscript.  Great 
exceptions,  as  we  perceive  from  some  of  our  daily  journals, 
have  been  taken  to  this  simplicity  in  the  form  of  the  work-^but 
we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  they  are  well-founded.  This  is 
the  age  of  dissertation ;  every  thing  runs  out  into  prosing  oom* 
mon-place,  and  takes  the  shape  of  a  scholastic  diatribe.  A 
history,  written  after  the  manner  of  Tbucydides  or  Xenophon, 
does  not  suit  us ;  we  must  have,  not  a  mere  narrative  of  facts, 
with  such  a  developement  of  their  causes  as  may  be  necessary 
to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  events  recorded,  but  withal 
ponderous  disquisitions  about  political  economy  and  national 
wealth,  excursions  on  the  march  of  intellect,  and  the  state  of 
letters  and  science,  &,c.  And  this  confounding  of  two  things, 
or  rather  of  many  things,  as  distinct  as  possible  in  their  nature, 
18  what  we  call  ^*  philosophical  history."  So  it  is  with  biography. 
The  life  of  an  individual  of  any  consequence,  is  sure  to  present 
a  succinct  view,  in  two  or  three  volumes,  at  least,  of  every  thing 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  period  during  which  he 
flourished,  and,  perhaps,  of  some  centuries  before  his  birth. 
Books  of  travels,  too,  have  folk>wed  the  same  fashion — nothing 
will  do  but  '*  Classical  Tours,"  and  we  are  disappointed  if  our 
itinerant  philosophers  do  not  take  occasion,  in  the  course  e£ 
their  peregrinations,  to  empty  their  common-place  books  of  tbe 
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hoarded  results  of  years  of  study  and  research.  Certainly,  if 
our  ideas  are  formed  upon  such  models,  the  modest  journal  of 
His  Highness,  Duke  Bernhard  of  Saxe- Weimar,  by  no  mesai 
comes  up  to  them.  He  indulges  very  little  in  speculation.  He 
favours  his  readers  with  no  fine-spun  theories  and  no  bigh-flovB 
rhetoric.  He  gives  his  evidence  with  all  possible  simplicitf, 
brevity  and  caution.  He  tells  just  what  he  saw  and  beard  biiB- 
self — ^very  rarely  what  he  heard  of — and  then,  generally,  poti 
us  upon  our  guard  by  apprising  us  that  it  is  hearsay.  If 
all  this  wariness  and  moderation  have  not  saved  him  from  maoj 
blunders,  we  may  judge  how  little  confidence  i^  to  be  reposed 
in  the  more  specious  and  elaborate  works  of  those  who  substitute 
their  own  random  speculations  for  facts,  and  build  their  cde- 
elusions  upon  the  loosest  on  diU^  as  confidently  as  tf  they  were 
demonstrative  evidence.  It  is  true,  a  traveller  passing  raindlj 
through  a  country  may,  and  must  often  be  deceived  by  first  ap- 
pearances— but  such  errors  can  seldom  be  so  gross  and  extrava- 
gant as  those  into  which  fancy  or  rumour  so  often  betray  lea 
.  cautious  tourists— especially  where,  as  in  the  present  iastaoee, 
the  writer  has  the  candour  to  advertise  us  that  he  pretends  to 
do  nothing  more  than  to  cast  a  hasty  glance  over  the  aurfiux  of 
things. 

We  confess  it  was  with  no  little  curiosity  that  we  took  up  tkii 
book.  It  was  enough  to  excite  our  interest  in  it,  that  the  writer  wai 
a  German,  and  a  man  of  very  high  rank.  We  were  anxious  to  see 
what  impression  our  young  country,  our  republican  institutioiii 
and  simple  manners  had  made  upon  a  mind  accustomed  to  a 
state  of  society,  in  every  point  of  view  so  different.  To  such  a 
man,  a  visit  to  this  new  world,  of  which  so  little  that  can  be 
depended  on  has  been  heard  in  Europe,  must  reveal  almost  as 
strange  things,  as  Voltaire's  inhabitant  of  Saturn  saw,  when  lie 
came  down  to  our  little  planet.  The  naivete  with  which,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  Duke  Bernhard  lets  his  wonder  escape 
him  on  all  occasions,  enhances  very  mudi  the  interest  excited 
by  such  a  situation.  The  other  circumstance,  however,  of  \» 
being  a  German,  was  still  more  important.  The  Germans  are, 
of  ail  nations  thift  ever  existed,  the  fairest  in  their  criticiaiB> 
upon  others.  Their  studies  are  too  enlarged  for  bigotry,  and 
excessive  nationality  has  never,  we  believe,  been  numbered 
among  their  faults.  This  remark  is  strikingly  exemplifiad  it 
their  literary  opinions.  The  glowing  admiration,  the  profound- 
ness and  originality,  with  which  they  have  studied  and  illus- 
trated the  beauties  of  Greek  literature,  and  defended  those 
immortal  master-pieces  against  the  flippant  ignorance  of  the 
Parisian  witfi,  will  at  once  occur  to  every  one  versed  in  such 
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•abjects.  If  any  other  instance  were  necessary,  it  would  be 
found  in  their  intimate  knowledge  and  just  appreciation  of  the 
English  and  Spanish  classics,  and,  especially  in  the  homage, 
they  were  the  first  among  strangers  to  offer  up  to  the  genius  of 
Shakspeare  and  of  Calderon.  To  us,  peculiarly  situated  as  we 
are,  to  be  by  a  foreigner  looked  at  with  any  thing  like  imparti- 
ality, seemed  rather  to  be  desired  than  expected.  In  the  very 
nature  of  things,  no  country  needs  so  many  allowances  to  be 
made  for  any  imperfections  in  its  manners  and  institutions,  as 
one  actually  engaged  in  felling  its  forests,  laying  out  towns,  and 
providing  itself  with  the  necessaries  of  life — ^yet  none  has  been 
treated  with  less  indulgence.  Our  visitors  have  distanced  Smel- 
fungus  in  absurd  petulance  and  garulousness.  Nothing  but 
absolute  impossibility  could  satisfy  them.  They  have  exacted 
of  youth,  the  maturity  of  age ;  of  poverty,  the  splendour  and 
magnificence  of  hereditary  wealth.  They  have  been  offended 
with  the  spirit  of  equality  under  a  democratic  government,  and 
(negabitu  pog$eri)  have  lost  all  patience  with  the  constitution  of 
a  great  nation,  because  the  servants  of  New- York  and  Boston 
insist  upon  being  treated  and  addressed  as  '* helps!"  The  ma- 
jority, it  is  true,  of  these  illuminati,  have  been  vulgar  cits  and 
adventurers  of  no  character ;  travellers  of  the  Cockney  school ! 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  things  published  of  us  by  theFauz's 
and  the  Fearon's,  were  precisely  such  as  might  have  been  ex« 
pected  from  writers  of  that  stamp,  and  we  have  been  sometimes 
amused  at  the  wrath  which  condescended  to  break  such  insects 
upon  the  wheel.  But  we  have  had  some,  and  even  much  reason 
to  complain  of  the  treatment  we  have  received  from  other  and 
higher  quarters.  Things  appear  to  have  lately  taken  a  different 
turn;  still  it  will  be  a  longtime  before  we  can  expect  perfect 
justice — not  to  speak  of  favour  and  indulgence — from  British 
writers  of  any  class.  Naturally  regarding  the  standard  set  up 
in  England,  as  the  only  right  one  for  all  the  forms  and  insti- 
tutions of  society — where  society  is,  in  its  general  character, 
English — they  can  scarcely  fail  to  condemn  every  deviation  from 
it,  as  ipso  facto  an  imperfection,  without  giving  themselves  the 
trouble  of  inquiring  how  far  it  is  rendered  necessary  or  fitting 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  or  other  the  like  causes.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  proneness  to  consider  every  thing  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  is  not  in  vogue  with  the  other, 
is  furnished  by  what  are  called  ^^  AmericanUms*^  in  language. 
The  fact  is,  that  most  of  the  peculiarities  noted  as  such,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  older  English  authors,  and  even  in  common  use  at 
this  day  among  certain  classes  of  society  in  England,  but  as 
they  have  been  generally  dbused  there  by  literary  men,  it  is 
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hastily  taken  for  granted^  that  they  had  no  place  in  the  Tocafa«« 
lary  which  the  first  settlers  brought  hither  with  them,  but  are 
arbitrary  and  uncalled  for  innovations  of  a  later  period. 

But  to  our  story.  On  the  4th  of  April,  18'25,  Duke  Bemarl 
of  Saxe  Weimar  set  out  from  Ghent  to  Antwerp,  on  his  way  to 
HellcYoetsluis,  where  he  was  to  embark  in  the  corvette  Pallas, 
for  the  United  States^  Our  readers  will  be  happy  to  learn  that 
this  vessel  was  furnished  him  by  his  government,  and  provided 
with  every  thing  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  his  Highness,  irbo 
was  established  in  the  captain's  cabin,  and  had  a  cot  sospended 
at  night  for  his  sleeping  place."  After  a  short  *^  sojourn"  at 
Hellevoetsluis,  this  distinguished  traveller  crossed  the  channel, 
and  having  visited  in  England,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Falmooth, 
&c.  was  again  at  sea  on  the  18th  of  June,  on  his  way  to  Bostoo, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  26th  of  July.  Nothing,  it  seems,  of  any 
great  importance  occurred  during  this  voyage,  except  it  were 
the  loss  of  a  midshipman  overboard,  and  the  administering  of 
relief  to  the  American  ship  Schuylkill,  in  distress  for  water  and 
provisions.  But  its  consummation  was  hailed  with  all  the  rap- 
ture befitting  so  memorable  an  event,  and  perhaps  since  the6nl 
arrival  of  Columbus,  the  shores  of  the  western  world  have  never 
been  approached  with  equal  joy.  The  following  very  ctrcom- 
stantial  and  glowing  description  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  interest^ 
ing  to  the  sentimental  reader. 

*<  It  was  ten  o'clock  on  the  niorniog  of  the  26th  July,  when  I  fint 
placed  my  foot  in  America — upon  a  broad  piece  of  granite  !  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  what  I  felt  at  that  instant.  Heretofore,  but  tno 
moments  of  my  life  had  left  a  delightful  remembrance — the  first  wsi, 
when  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  I  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  afler  the  battle  of  Wagram — the  second,  when  my  son  Williani 
was  bom.  My  landing  in  America,  that  country,  which,  from  my  ea^ 
liest  youth,  had  been  the  object  of  my  warmest  wishes,  will,  throughout 
Hfe,  remain  a  subject  of  pleasing  recollection  !*' 

The  thrilling  effects  of  the  broad  piece  of  granite  were  notyet 
over,  before  his  Highness  established  himself  at  the  Exchange 
Coffee-house,  kept,  we  are  informed,  by  a  man  who  had  been 
^^  a  volunteer  colonel  in  the  last  war,  and  who,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  still  retained  his  old  title,  without  feelia; 
himself  above  his  present  business.  Here  he  found  himself  in 
excellent  quarters,  and  soon  began  to  experience  those  polite 
and  hospitable  attentions  for  which  our  good  friends  in  Bk>ston 
are  so  justly  renowned.  "  He  had  imagined  that  no  one  couW 
take  the  least  notice  of  him  in  America."  We  are  not  inform- 
ed how  he  came  to  conceive  this  extravagant  notion,  but  it  gives 
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us  great  pleasure  to  state  in  his  own  error,  that  ^'  he  soon  found 
himself  agreeably  disappointed."  In  the  truly  refined,  because 
enlightened  and  literary  society  of  Boston,  he  could  not  fail  to 
pass  his  time  very  pleasantly,  and  we  are  favored  with  a  suffi- 
ciently minute  account  of  the  principal  objects  of  curiosity  in 
and  about  that  capital.*  We  must  not  omit  some  things  that 
seem  to  have  made  a  particular  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Duke.  Thus,  he  gave  the  attendant,  who  conducted  him,  two 
dollars,  and  he  was  so  much  gratified  by  this  surpassing  gene- 
rosity, that  when  they  were  in  the  chapel,  the  cunnning  fellow 
**  whispered  to  the  organist,  who  immediately  played  God  save 
the  King'* — at  the  which,  his  Highness  ^^  was  much  surprised"— 
though  we  own  we  are  not.  With  Mr.  Quincy,  the  Mayor,  he 
risited  the  public  schools,  and  thus  expressed  his  approbation  of 
them ;  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  that  philanthropic  spirit  which 
breathes  through  the  whole  work,  and  imparts  to  it  a  secret 
charm  in  the  midst  of  many  blemishes  and  defects. 

'*  I  was  pleased  both  with  the  kind  manners  of  the  teachers  and  the 
modest,  correct  and  easy  deportment  of  the  scholars.  The  boys  gene- 
rally had  handsome  faces,  and  4ere  all  of  an  animated  physiognomy. 
With  this  they  combine,  as  I  was  frequently  convinced,  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  their  parents  and  teachers.  It  appears  to  me  impossible  that 
young  people  who  receive  so  liberal  an  education,  can  grow  up  to  be 
had  or  malicious  men.  I  was  indeed  affected  when  I  left  the  schools, 
and  could  not  but  congratulate  Mr.  Quincy  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  on  such  a  rising  generation.  Captain  Ryk,  who  accompanied 
us,  participated  in  my  views  and  feelings." 

The  Duke  and  his  companion,  Mr.  Tromp,  left  the  ''  hospita- 
ble city  of  Boston  with  grateful  hearts"  on  the  ninth  of  August 
in  the  mail-coach  (of  which  he  does  not  fail  to  give  an  accurate 
description)  for  Albany  by  way  of  Worcester  and  Northampton. 
This  journey  was  not  without  its  perils.  They  "  crossed  several 
9maU  rivers  and  rivulets,  on  wooden  bridges,  which  are  very 
slight,  though  they  are  built  with  a  great  waste  of  timber.  The 
planks  [horresco  referens]  are  not  even  nailed  upon  the  beams, 
so  that  his  Highness  began  to  be  somewhat  fearful,  especially 

"  *  The  society,  especially  token  ladies  are  not  [f  ]  present,  is  ancommonly  fine 
and  lively ;  both  sexes  are  very  well  educated  and  accompli^ed.  So  much  care 
is  bestowed  upon  the  education  of  tlie  female  sex,  that  it  would  perhaps  be  consi- 
dered in  other  countries  as  superfluous.  Young  ladies  even  learn  Latin  and  Greek, 
but  then  they  can  also  speak  of  other  things  besides  fashions  and  tea-table  subjects : 
thus,  for  instance,  I  was  at  a  party  of  Mi's.  Greneral  Humphreys,  which  was  entirely 
in  the  European  style,  without  cards,  dancing,  or  music,  and  yet  it  was  lively  and 
agreeable.  Many  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  met  with  in  such  society,  have  tra- 
velled in  Europe,  sometimes  accompanied  by  their  ladies ;  Europeansare  frequently 
present,  and  that  there  is  no  want  oi  materials  for  conversation.  The  generality  of 
the  houses,  moreover,  offer  something  attractive  in  the  fine  arts,"  &€.  p.  50. 
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as  the  carriage  drove  rapidly  over."  This  was  not  all ;  for  tbey 
were  overtaken  by  a  ^'  considerable  thunder  storm"'— and^aboot 
a  mile  from  Northampton  they  had  to  pass  the  Connectieot  ri- 
ver, five  hundred  yards  wide,  in  a  small  ferry  boat,  **  which  is 
the  night  had  already  set  in,  was  not  very  agreeable/'  And 
what  was,  if  possible,  worse  than  all  this,  they  left  Northamptoa 
to  visit  the  government  armory  at  Springfield,  *'  under  the  most 
oppressive  beat,  with^t;e  ladies  and  two  gentlemen  in  the  stage- 
coach, into  which  they  were  crouded  sometthat  like  those  diat 
were  shut  up  in  the  Trojan  horse."  He  would  fain  have  deviated 
from  his  route  fourteen  miles  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  New 
Lebanon,  but  a  person  from  whom  he  wished  to  hire  a  carriage 
being  **  so  extortionate  as  to  ask  ten  dollars,"  he  determiD^ 
as  he  expresses  it,  ^*  in  order  to  avoid  a  new  Yankee  trick,  to 
prosecute  his  journey  in  the  stage-coach  directly  for  Albany," 
where,  in  due  season,  he  arrived  and  took  lodgings  at  Crutten- 
den's* 

From  Albany  the  Duke  went  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  Quebec.  A  part  of  the  jour- 
ney to  the  Falls  was  performed  in  a  canal  packet-boat.  The 
following  description  shows  that  his  Highness  was  not  perfectly 
at  his  ease  in  that  new  situation." 

**  The  day  was  intolerably  warm,  and  our  company  was  Yery  nmne- 
rous.  I  confined  myself  to  writing  the  whole  day  as  much  as  poeaible, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  heat,  I  could  not  avoid  sleeping.  In  the  ewtm- 
iugf  we  fortunately  had  a  thunder  storm,  which  cocked  the  air.  Xhuing 
the  night,  as  there  was  a  want  of  birdis,  the  beds  were  placed  upon 
benches,  and  as  I  was  the  tallest  person,  mine  was  put  in  the  centra 
upon  the  longest  bench,  with  a  chair  as  a  supplement  It  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  hereditary  sepulchre,  in  the  centre  of  which  I  lay  as  fyibet 
of  the  family.  I  spent  an  uncomfortable  night  on  account  of  m j  con- 
strained posture,  the  insects  which  annoyed  me,  and  the  steersman,  who 
always  played  an  agreeable  tune  upon  his  bug^e,  whenever  he  ap- 
proached a  lock." 

We  are  next  favoured  with  an  account  of  their  manner  of 
living  on  board  these  boats,  the  behaviour  of  the  guests  at  table, 
the  furniture,  &c.  '^  Every  one  must  help  himself  as  he  can — 
there  are  no  napkins — and  except  the  spoons,  no  silver  on  the 
table.  The  forks,  it  seems,  have  two  prongs,  and  their  handles, 
like  those  of  the  knives,  are  of  buck's  horn.  His  Highness 
thinks  it,  as  it  no  doubt  is,  an  excellent  rule  that  no  one  on  de- 
parting, is  bound  to  give  money  to  the  servants."  p.  66. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  this  journey,  we  need  scarcely 
say  that  many  very  remarkable  things,  besides  the  roost  stu- 
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pendous  of  cataracts  presented  themselves  to  our  carious  travel- 
ler. At  a  village  called  Manlius,  for  instance,  be  met  with  a 
farmer,  the  descendant  of  a  German  emigrant,  who  spoke  the 
language  used  in  Germany  abont  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  who 
thought  the  Duke's  German  too  high.  (p.  68.)  At  Waterloo, 
he  saw  at  the  tavern  '*  a  large,  beautiful  young  eagle  which  had 
been  caught  in  his  nest  and  tamed."  (p.  69.)  He  also  witnessed 
an  amusing,  military  spectacle.  ^'  It  consisted  of  a  militia  pa- 
rade consisting  of  thirty  men,  including  seven  officers  and  two 
cornets.  They  were  formed  like  a  battalion,  into  six  divisions, 
and  performed  a  number  of  manoeuvres.  The  members  were  not 
all  provided  with  muskets,  but  had  ramrods  instead.  Only  the 
officers  and  the  rifle  company,  four  men  strong,  were  in  uniform. 
The  band  consisted  of  sixteen  men,  and  was  commanded  by  an 
officer  with  a  colonel's  epaulettes  and  a  drawn  sword !"  Nor 
must  we  forget  to  mention  a  circumstance  of  so  rare  a  charac- 
ter that  we  doubt  very  much  whether  it  be  possible  to  And  a 
parallel  to  it,  except  in  the  well-known  adventure  of  the  fulling- 
mill^in  Don  Quixotte.  The  Tonnawanta  creek  runs  through  a 
dense  and  beautiful  forest,  which  had  never  been  violated  by  the 
axe,  until  a  few  trees  were  cut  down  on  its  borders  to  make  place 
for  a  tow-path.  The  Duke  sat  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  during  the 
whole  of  the  passage.  Every  thing  inclines  the  traveller  to  pen- 
siveness  and  meditation.  ^'Nothing  interrupted  the  solema 
silence— -—except-^the  chattering  of  the  boatmen^ s  teeth^  who  are 
often  severely  affected  in  this  unhealthy  part  of  the  country, 
with  intermittent  fevers." 

The  passage  down  the  St.  Lawrence  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  this  tour.  The  Rapids  are 
descended  in  batteaux  or  Durham-boats,  which  are  small,  flat 
vessels  of  about  forty  tons,  have  but  a  half  deck,  and  draw  eigh- 
teen inches  of  water.  The  Duke  embarked  in  one  of  these, 
which,  by  a  very  singular  coincidence,  happened  to  be  called, 
**  the  Flying  Dutchman."  His  fellow  passengers  are  worthy  of 
aotice.  **  They  were,  principally,  of  the  lower  class  of  come- 
dians, who  spoke  bad  French,  somewhat  like  the  Walloon."— 
There  was  also  a  personage  of  a  more  remarkable  description ; 
to-wit.> — *^  a  lively,  young,  black  bear,  three  months  old,  on 
board."  p.  85. 

The  following  description  of  a  scene  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  is 
executed  in  a  more  ambitious  style  than  is  usual  with  the  Duke. 

**  Our  captain  had  business  at  the  custom-house :  he  stopped,  there- 
fore, for  an  hour,  during  which  I  had  time  to  look  at  the  fort ;  after 
which,  we  continued  our  course  in  a  strong  wind,  which  was  brought 
«n  by  a  thunder  storm.    The  shorss  and  isbuds  of  the  mw  are  gene- 
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rally  covered  with  cedar  trees,  and  amoogst  them  we  discOfvered  ioim 
oeat  houses  and  churches,  with  bright  tin  roofs.  At  the  village  of  C!oteii 
des  Cedres,  we  were  obliged  to  encounter  the  last  and  most  dangenm 
rapid,  called  the  Cascades,  The  waves  were  uncommonly  high,  and 
our  vessel  passed  over  the  dangerous  parts  with  incredible  vdod^. 
Along  these  rapids,  there  is  also  a  canal,  provided  with  locks,  andii- 
tend^  to  facilitate  the  ascent  of  veseeb.  If  these  rapids  are  fievvd 
from  the  shore,  it  appears  incrediMe  that  a  canoe  should  venture  ii 
without  being  swallowed  up.  Such  a  misfortune,  however,  does  not 
happen,  as  we  had  just  proved.  Below  this  rapid,  the  river,  wben  it 
receives  the  Ottawa,  again  spreads  out  so  as  to  form  another  lake  caOed 
Lac  St  Louis.  North  of  this  lake,  and  at  the  place  where  the  Ottawa 
unites  witli  the  St  Lawrence,  it  forms  another  lake,  Lac  des  deux  Mm- 
tagnes,  which  is  separated  from  Lac  St  Louis  by  three  islands,  csDed 
Jesus,  Perrot  and  Montreal.  The  thunder  storm  passed  close  bj  us; 
the  wind  blew  heavy ^  but  favourably.  We  met  a  steam-boat,  hannf  i 
corpse  on  board,  and  her  flag  at  half-mast!  this  was  a  bad  omeD!!- 
Another  steam-boat  got  ah^id  of  us  as  we  were  passing  towards  Li 
Chine,  and  excited  our  desire  to  sail  faster;  but  suddenly  we  saw  a  to^ 
rible  storm  approaching.  In  an  instant,  every  hand  was  endeavomiBf 
to  take  down  the  sails,  and  the  small  one  was  fortunately  drawn  in  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  squall,  but  the  large  one,  in  consequence  oih 
bad  cordage,  was  only  half  way  down  when  it  struck  us.  Near  m  ve 
observed  a  sound,  with  a  dangerous  cUff,  which  it  was  necessary  to  avoid 
fay  steering  to  the  lef% ;  but  we  were  driven  directly  towards  it  Six 
men  could  scarcely  manage, die  helm.  Half  of  the  sail  floated  in  the 
water,  and  our  destruction  appeared  inevitable.  No  one  knew  wh9 
commanded  ;  the  sailors  thought  themselves  better  qualified  than  tk 
captain,  aud  eserj  thing  was  hurry  and  confusion.  I  deemed  it  best  t» 
remain  silent,  and  commit  myself  to  Providence,  who  guides  the  dott* 
nies  of  man.  At  length,  a  sailor  climbed  the  mast  and  cut  the  con)*  so 
that  the  sail  could  be  taken  down,  by  which  time  we  had  fortunatdj 
passed  the  sound.  The  storm  also,  which  altogether  did  not  last  more 
than  ^oe  minutes,  began  to  abate,  dzx;.  Imm^iately  after  the  stonn, 
during  which  it  had  rained,  we  observed  a  remarkable  phenomenoBt 
viz.  a  fall  of  white-winged  insects,  of  which  a  great  quantity  lell  upoa 
our  boat.  It  continued  during  five  minutes.  These  insects  had,  is  al 
probability,  been  driven  from  the  neighbouhug  forests,**  &c  p.  87* 

Notwithstanding  the  dreadful  omen  of  the  corpse,  and  Ac 
dangers  which  followed  it  so  speedily,  our  traveller  arrived  safe 
and  sound,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  courage  and  perseveratce, 
;by  the  many  curious  things  he  saw  at  Montreal  and  in  its  fi* 
cinity.  Among  others,  as  a  military  man,  he  was  particularly 
struck  at  the  parade,  with  a  new  mode  of  making  ready.  *'At 
the  command  ^  ready,'  the  sohliers  levelled  their  muskets,  cocked 
them  in  this  position  ;  at  the  command  'fire,*  they  brought  them 
slowly  to  their  cheeks."  p.  89.  The  following  remark  is  quite 
just,  and  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  Americans : 
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**  Crenerally  speaidng,  the  towns  io  Canada  bear  a  very  poor  ooni« 
pariflon  with  those  of  the  Uuited  States,  and  will  never  arrive  at  the 
same  point,  because  the  settlers  in  Canada  are  mostly  poor  Scotchmen 
and  Irishmen,  who  come  out  at  the  expense  of  the  government ;  th^y 
receive  laud,  and  are  oppressed  by  the  feudal  system,  which  opposes 
ail  prosperity :  emigrants,  however,  who  possess  some  property  and 
have  an  ambitious  spirit,  settle  themselves  in  the  United  States,  where 
nobody  is  oppressed ;  on  the  contrary,  where  all  laws  are  in  their 
favour.**  p.  96. 

We  extract  the  following  account  of  "The  Shakers,"  for  the 
benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  prineiples  of  that  singular  sect : 

*'  The  Shakers  are  a  religious  sect  originally  from  England:  it  was 
founded  by  Anne  Lee,  the  daughter  of  a  Manchester  blacksmith,  and 
wife  of  the  blacksmith  Stanley,  of  the  same  place.  Her  chief  doctrines 
are  community  of  goods,  a  perfect  continence  with  regard  to  the  sexes, 
and  adoration  of  the  Deity  by  dancing.  Anne  Lee  pretended  to  high^ 
inspiration,  performed  miracles,  announced  the  speedy  re-appearanoa 
of  Christ  on  earth,  spoke  of  the  Millennium,  and  of  similar  glories.  She 
commenced  in  England  by  making  proselytes  among  the  lowest  classes, 
who  followed  her  when  she  preached  in  public,  held  noisy  pn^r,  or 
rather  dancing  meetings,  and  thus  disturbed  the  public  peace.  Thi9 
worthy  prophetess  was,  therefore,  with  her  friends,  at  different  times  im- 
prisoned ;  the  impatient  and  unbelieving  public  even  began  once  to  stone 
her.  The  good  soul,  whose  convulsions  were  said  by  the  wicked  world 
to  be  the  effect  of  ardent  spirits,  wandered,  therefore,  in  1774,  with  her 
family  and  several  of  her  friends  to  New- York,  where  she  settled.  But 
her  husband  was  wearied  with  the  sisterly  connexion  in  which  he  lived 
with  her,  and  resolved  to  divorce  his  sisterly  wife  and  marry  another. 
VlThereupon,  the  repudiated  wife  wandered  towards  Albany,  settled  first 
at  Watervliet,  and  held  meetings.  These  meetings,  however,  appeared 
to  the  Americans  so  suspicious,  (it  was  during  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution) that  the  good  lady  was  arrested  at  Albany,  with  several  of  her 
friends,  and  transported  to  the  neighbourhood  of  New- York,  in  order 
to  give  her  in  charge  to  the  English,  who  then  held  the  city.  But  she 
soon  returned  again  to  Watervliet,  and  her  faithful  adherents  bought  land 
near  Niskayuna,  between  Albany  and  Shenectady,  and  settled  there.  A 
large  part  of  this  people,  those  particularly  who  had  joined  the  sect  in 
America,  founded  the  colony  of  New- Lebanon.  Anne  Lee  died  in 
Niskayuna  in  1784.  The  colony  numbers  about  six  hundred  members, 
who  are  divided  into  famihes,  some  of  which  contain  about  one  hundred 
individuals  of  both  sexes.  Each  Uves  in  a  croupe  of  houses,  with  an 
elder  at  its  head.  The  elders  of  all  the  families  form  a  council,  which 
watches  for  the  public  good.  They  have  for  divine  service,  a  sort  of 
preachers,  two  of  each  sect,  who  hold  forth  on  Sundays,  The  greatest 
cleanliness  prevails  in  the  houses,  equalled  perhaps,  only  by  the  hospital 
of  Boston ;  the  brethren  live  on  one  side,  and  the  sisters  ou  the  other. 
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They  bave  a  oommon  eatbg^room,  in  which  agaio,  each  fed  has  in 
own  side,  but  different  woming  placet.  Both  the  brethren  and  the 
•Ittert  lire,  generally,  two  individuals  in  a  room,  and  two  also  sleep  ii 
iSbe  same  b^.  Many  of  the  sbters,  however,  notwithstanding  tbdr 
good  food,  were  pale  and  wan. 

**  When  a  family  wishes  to  join  die  Shakers,  the  relation  of  brvdier 
and  lister  must  immediately  take  place  between  husband  and  wife.  The 
children  are  then  brought  up  on  Shaker  principles.  Orphans  also  find 
a  home  with  them ;  Btili,  however,  unfavourable  reports  are  circulated 
about  the  origin  of  these  orphans.  Of  course,  if  the  principles  of  these 
people  should  prevail,  which,  however,  may  Heaven  prevent !  the  work! 
woukl  soon  be  depopulated.  In  countries,  however,  with  too  great  s 
population,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  of  service  to  receive  missionaries  of 
this  sect  and  promote  proselytism.'*  [We  hope  Mr.  Malthus  will  profit 
by  this  hint.]      •  •  •  •  • 

^*  They  pay  also  much  attention  to  the  breeding  of  cattle ;  make  pool 
butter,  and  particularly  good  cheese,  great  quantities  of  which  thej  seH 
Their  hogs  are  remarkably  handsome^  and  cleanliness  is  also  eatendai 
to  them.  It  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  walk  about  in  a  Shaker  pig-a^e.** 
pp.  107-108. 

Of  the  servants  in  the  city  of  New- York,  the  Duke  remarks 
that-^ 

^*'  They  are  generally  negroes  and  mulattoes ;  most  of  the  white  ser* 
vants  are  Irish :  the  Americans  have  a  great  abhorrence  of  servitude, 
liiveries  are  not  to  be  seen ;  the  male  servants  wear  frock-coats.  All 
the  families  complain  of  bad  servants  and  their  impudence,  because  the 
latter  consider  themselves  on  an  equality  with  their  employers.  Of  this 
insolence  of  servants,  I  saw  daily  examples.  Negroes  and  mulattoes 
are  abundant  here,  but  they  generally  rank  low  and  are  labourefs. 
Theie  are  but  a  few  slaves  in  the  State  of  New-York,  and  even  thoM 
are  to  be  freed  in  the  year  1827,  according  to  a  law  passed  by  the 
Senate  [1]  of  the  State.  There  are  public  schools  established  for  the 
instruction  of  coloured  children,  and  I  was  told  that  these  little  ape-hki 
creatures  do  sometimes  learn  very  well.  In  the  city  there  are  aevenl 
churches  belonging  to  the  coloured  population ;  most  of  them  are  Meth- 
odists, some  Episcopalians.  A  black  minister,  who  was  educated  in  aa 
Episcopalian  seminary,  is  said  to  be  a  good  preacher.  But  Uiere  is  ia 
this  country,  a  great  abhorrence  of  this  class  of  people,  who  are  obliged 
to  live  almost  like  the  Indian  Parias.**  p^  126. 

With  Philadelphia,  and  other  towns  in  Pennsylvania,  especi- 
ally Bethlehem,  the  Duke  seems  to  have  l>een  particularlj 
pleased.  He  was  received  with  the  greatest  kindoeaa  aad 
civility  by  the  literary  society  of  the  metropolis,  and  meotioiis 
with  high  commendation,  the  ''  Wistar  Party,"  a  small  circle  of 
Savans,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  late  Dr.  Wistar.  Hie 
translator,  however,  is  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  the  Duke's 
taste  in  painting,  and  sots  him  down  for  but  an  indifferent  vir- 
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tuoso,  because  be  does  not  fall  into  ecstasies  at  Mr.  West's 
*^  Christ  bealing  the  Sick."  It  must  be  admitted,  that  if  his 
not  admiring  our  American  collections,  is  to  be  taken  as  con-^ . 
elusive  against  the  judgment  of  his  Highness,  he  is  any  thing 
but  a  cojfinoissenr,  for  bis  opinion  of  them  is  not  at  all  flattering^ 
(K>.  122-140-146-177,  v.  i.  and  179,  v.  ii.)  But  without  pre- 
tending to  much  skill  in  such  matters  ourselves— although  w« 
have  surveyed,  and  attentively  too,  tb^  master-pieces  of  some  q{ 
the  greatest  artists — we  may  be  allowed  to  *' hesitate"  assent  to 
the  Duke's  estimate  of  our  pretensions  to  virtd.  We  are  as  ready 
as  other  people,  to  boast  of  the  talent  of  some  of  our  native  artists, 
and  South-Carolina  has  produced  more  than  one  painter,  wh6 
wanted  only  the  opportunities  and  encouragement  of  a  great 
European  capital,  to  have  been  as  celebrated  as  her  Allston. 
But  certainly  as  a  nation,  we  have  made  srarcely  any  progress 
in  such  thingis.  More  ought  not  to  be  expected  of  us  by  otfacro 
we  ought  not  to  pietend  to  it  ourselves.  We  have  hitherto  bad 
neither  the  time,  nor  the  money,  nor  the  taste  necessary  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Fine  Arts  with  success — at  least,  to  any  con- 
siderable extent. 

On  the  subject  of  prisfon  discipline,  to  which  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  have  paid  se  much  attention,  the  Duke  makes 
9ome  sensible  observations*  We  submit  the  following  to  our 
readers: 

**  I  do  not  now  wish  to  enter  upon  the  question  whether  it  is  advisable  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  altogether  or  not,  but  1  maintain  that  this 
solitary  confinement,  in  which  the  prisoner  is  prohibited  from  all  human 
converse,  without  work,  exercise,  and  almost  without  air,  is  even  worse 
than  punishment  by  death.  From  want  of  exercise,  they  will  certainly 
become  sickly ;  from  the  want  of  work,  they  will  become  unaccustomed 
to  labour,  and,  perhaps,  lose  what  skill  they  may  have  possessed  here- 
tofore in  their  trade,  so  that  when  restored  to  the  world,  they  will  be  use- 
less for  any  kind  of  business,  and  merely  drag  out  a  miserable  existence. 
No  book  is  allowed  them  but  the  bible.  It  appears  therefore  to  me  per« 
lecti^  possible,  that  this  insulation  of  the  prisoner  will  be  injurious  to 
bis  mind,  and  drive  him  to  fanaticism,  entbusiasay.  and  even  derange- 
ment. When  Mr.  Vaux  asked  my  opinion  of  this  prison,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  answering  him  that  it  reminded  me  o£  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
ntion,  as  is  described  by  Uorente.  Mr.  Vaux  answered,  that  it  was  only 
an  experiment  to  ascertain  whether  capital  punishment  can  be  abolished, 
but  notwithstanding  this  philanthropic  view,  the  experiment  appears  to 
me  to  be  an  expensive  one,  because  the  building  has  already  cost  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  will 
have  to  expend  annually  for  its  support,  an  immense  sum.  The  first 
fteai  objcMrt  of  a  government  ought  to  be  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
Its  good  citizens,  and  not  to  oppress  them  with  taxes :  on  the  contraiy, 
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to  r^ieve  them  as  mach  as  possible,  as  it  is  hard  for  die  good  cidsess  to 
have  to  main  tain  vagabonds  for  the  sake  of  deterring  othen  bj  example, 
or  to  render  convicts  harmless.  In  this  view,  it  ought  to  be  the  ohjeet 
of  governments,  to  arrange  the  prisons,  so  that  convicts  can  maintatii 
themselves,"  &c.  p.  145. 

In  Washington,  the  Duke  attended  a  bal]  given  by  Grenend 
Brown,  on  which  occasion,  he  pays  the  following  high  tribute  to 
the  officers  of  our  little  army: 

**  There  is  scarcely  an  army  in  Europe  in  which  the  corps  of  officen 
is  better  composed,  than  in  the  small  American  Anny ;  since,  in  the 
United  States  no  one  can  on  any  account  be  an  officer,  if  he  ts  not 
well-educated.  The  officers  are  exclusively  taken  from  the  BCilitaiy 
Academy  at  West-Point :  no  subaltern  officer  is  promoted.  The  greater 
part  of  the  inferior  officers  who  were  advanced  during  the  late  war, 
have  been  dismissed.  Such  a  measure  is  in  this  country  nnaraidat^ 
necessary,  where  none  but  people  of  the  lowest  class  enUst  as  aoldietB 
in  the  army ;  without  such  an  interval  between  the  officers  and  the 
Qink  and  file,  discipline  could  not  be  maintained.  Therefore,  if  a 
younn^  man  is  seen  in  the  uniform  of  an  American  officer,  it  may  with 
confidence  be  inferred,  that  he  is  in  every  respect  fit  to  maintain  his 
place  in  the  best  society.*'  p.  180. 

In  his  journey  through  Yirginia,  oar  trayeller  visited  M r«  Jtt* 
ferson,  with  whom,  however^  he  doed  not  appear  to  have  beee 
as  much  struck  as  he  had  been  with  the  late  Mr.  Adams*  The 
Natural  Bridge  he  pronounces  **one  of  the  griE^atest  wonders  of 
nature  he  ever  beheld"— albeit  he  had  seen  *^  Vesuvius  and  the 
Phlegrean  Fields,  the  Giant^s  Causeway  in  Ireland,  the  Ishnid 
of  Stafik,  and  the  Falls  of  Niagara."  «' Finally,"  (to  use  a 
ftivourite  mode  of  expression  of  his  own)  he  is  amazed  at  the 
profusion  of  militia  titles  in  Virginia,  which  almost  persuaded 
him  that  he  was  at  the  head-quarters  of  a  grand  army,  and  at 
the  aristocratic  notions  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  same 
state,  who  make  no  secret  of  their  taste  for  primogeniture  laws 
and  hereditary,  nobility. 

He  passed  through  North-Carolina  too  rapidly  to  do  any  thiiig 
like  justice  to  the*«iany  remarkable  things  which  that  respect- 
able state  has  to  boast  of.  Accordingly,  his  observations  are 
principally  confined  to  the  inns  where  he  stopped,  the  roads  over 
which  he  travelled,  and  the  mere  exterior  of  the  towns  and 
villages  which  the  stage-coach  traverses  in  its  rout^.  He  is  of 
opinion  from  what  he  saw  in  that  region,  that  ^*  it  woald  be  a 
good  spccalation  to  establish  a  glass  manufactory  in  a  coontry, 
where  there  is  such  a  want  of  glass,  and  a  superabandanee  of 
pine  trees  and  sand."  It  had  almost  escaped  us,  that  he  here 
for  the  first  time  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  ^^  great  many  largo 
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▼uhures,  called  buzzards,  the  shooting  of  which  is  prohibited, 
as  they  feed  upon  carrion,  and  contribute  in  this  manner  to  the 
salubrity  of  the  country.''  This  *'  parlous  wild-fowF*  has  the 
honour  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  Highness  again  at 
Charleston,  where  he  informs  us  that  its  life  is,  in  like  manner, 
protected  by  law,  and  where  it  is  called,  from  its  resemblance 
to  another  bird,  the  Turkey-buzzard  ! 

He  at  length  arrives  at  Columbia,  via  Camden,  and  takes 
lodgings  at  our  friend  Clarke's,  whose  style  of  entertainment 
he  pronounces   *^  merely  tolerable."     We  venture  to  predict, 
that  if  he  ever  revisit  *^  mine  host"  in  his  new  establishment,  he 
will  make  him  the  amende  honarabky  and  suppress  this  offensive 
passage  in  all  his  future  editions.     In  Columbia,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  itiost  of  the  distinguished  inhabitants,  of  whose 
very  kind  attentions  to  him,  he  speaks  in  high  terms.     The 
following  good-natured  bint  too  may  not  be  altogether  useless  : 
''At  Professor  Henry's  a  very  agreeable  society  assembled  at 
dinner.    At  that  party  I  observed  a  singular  manner  which  is 
practised ;  the  ladies  sit  down  by  themselves  at  one  of  the 
corners  of  the  table.    But  I  broke  the  old  custom,  and  glided 
between  them ;  and  no  one's  appetite  was  injured  thereby." 
Perhaps,  a  traveller  so  remarkable  for  the  precision  and  cir^ 
eumstantiality  of  bis  narratives,  may  consider  it  not  unimportant 
in  us  to  notice  several  minute  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen, 
lo  his  account  of  things  in  South-Carolina.     1.  Columbia — It 
contains  instead  of  four  hundred  inhabitants,  almost  as  many 
thousands.    2.  Judge  De  Saussure's  father  was  not  a  native  of 
Lausanne,  nor  uncle  of  the  celebrated  naturalist.    It  was  his 
grandfather,  we  believe,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  from 
Geneva.    3.  Colonel  Blanding  is  not  his  step-son,  but  bis  son- 
in-law.    4.  The  name  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  is  not 
Johns,  but  I'On.    The  two  last  errors,  we  suspect,  ought  to  be 
imputed  to  the  translator.    5.  Mr.  Herbemont  never,  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  South-Carolina  College,  nor  is  any  such 
professorship  known  there.    6.  The  mill  of  Mr.  Lucas,  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  Charleston,  was  not  by  any  means,  the  first 
ever  built  in  Carolina.    His  Highness  also,  does  great  injustice 
to  the  motives  of  the  Professor  of  Astronomy,  who  neglected  to 
introduce  him  into  the  Observatory,  as  well  as  the  College 
liibrary,  which  contains  (for  this  country)  a  very  good  and  choice 
collection  of  books,  particularly,  a  very  complete  series  of  Greek 
and  Roman  classics  of  the  very  best  editions. 

The  Duke  visited  Charleston  in  December,  and  staid  here 
bat  a  short  time.  His  observations  upon  our  city  are  few  and 
IfeneraL 
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The  second  volume,  which  contains  the  tour  from  Charlestoa 
to  New-Orleans,  and  thence  up  the  Mississifipi  and  the  Ohio, 
back  to  New- York,  is,  we  think,  more  interesting  than  the  fint 
It  is  characterised  by  the  same  amusing  simplicity  of  style,  and 
the  same  benevolent  and  amiable  temper.  We  must  except, 
however,  out  of  this  remark,  his  opinions  concerning  Greorgia, 
which  appear  to  us  as  extraordinary  as  they  are  unjust.  We 
suspect  he  had  imbibed  these  notions  in  more  northern  latitudes, 
where,  for  certain  reasons,  the  name  of  our  southern  sister  was 
then  becoming  particularly  odious  to  those  who  exercised  t 
control  over  public  opinion.  Grovernor  Ttoup,  who  is  alluded 
to  in  no  very  respectful  terms  by  his  Highness,  has  no  reason  to 
regret  the  part  which  he  acted  in  that  memorable  controversy. 
We  believe,  if  ever  a  que$iio  vexata  of  some  difficulty  and  moii 
disagreeable  character  was  settled  by  the  concurrence  of  all 
candid  minds,  in  favour  of  the  injured  party,  that  controveraj 
was  such  a  one ;  and  just  in  proportion  to  the  calumny  and  dis- 
honour which  were  hea|MMl  upon  the  meritorious  individoal 
referred  to,  during  the  contest,  ought  to  be  the  glory  of  his 
triumph,  and  the  gratitude  of  those  whom  he  served  so  faith- 
fully and  firmly.* 

Nothing,  in  truth,  can  be  a  stronger  exemplification  of  tbe  dif- 
tieulties  under  which  a  stranger  labours,  in  bis  eflforts  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  a  country  new  to  him,  than  the  perpetual  mis- 
takes which  our  distinguished  traveller  commits  in  his  btief 
notices  of  Georgia.  With  the  best  intentions,  he  appears  to 
labour  under  constant  error,  often  the  result  of  previous  misiA- 
formation  or  misapprehension.  Hence,  Savannah,  ooe  cf  the 
most  beautifully  laid  out,  and  one  of  the  best  built  cities  for  its 
size  in  the  United  States,  one  increasing,  and  destined  to  increase 
in  commerce,  wealth,  and  all  their  concomitant  advantages, 
was  considered  not  worthy  of  his  notice.  Even  the  complexioa 
of  the  people  of  Georgia  displeased  him,  and  coming  from  a 
Court  where  French  was  not  only  the  fashionable  but  the  cchb- 
mon  language  of  social  intercourse,  he  considers  the  educmtioa 
of  women  neglected,  because  they  are  not  taught  that  language 
in  situations  where  they  might  never  have  occasion  to  use  it. 

We  shall  not  pursue  his  uarative  any  further,  we  have  givea 
extracts  and  remarks  sufficient  to  indicate  the  general  merits 
of  the  work. 

Upon  the  whole,  with  all  its  twaddle  and  occasional  manetie^ 
this  book  will  convey  some  knowledge  to  Europeans,  and  should 

*  The  Doke  would,  probably,  apply  to  Governor  Troup  a  maxim,  whach  hm  •be- 
where  quotes  ''Fortuna  atMlcMrt&iM  juvat-*'  Latin,  we  appftheod,  that  w<mI4 
scarcely  pass  muster  at  Gottingen  or  Weimar,  v.  ii.  p.  47. 
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giye  some  pleasure  to  Americans.  For  the  author  himself,  it 
is  impossible  to  entertain  any  other  sentiments  but  those  of  the 
highest  esteem. 

Upon  the  general  merits  of  the  translation,  we  have  no  opin- 
ion to  give.  But  we  suggest  to  the  publisher  that  it  would  be 
just  as  well  in  afuture  edition  to  use  '^  drunk"  instead  of ''  drank," 
for  the  participle  of  *'  drink"— to  distinguish  between  "  sit"  and 
"  set"  and  "  lie"  and  "  lay"— to  omit  "on"  before  ''next  day," 
and  not  to  s{)eak  of  persons  "  assembled  ic>  a  bail."  p.  209,  &c. 


Art.  VII. — The  Celtic  DnUdi.  By  Godfrey  Higoins,  Esq; 
of  Skellow  Grange,  near  Doncaster,  Yorkshire.  4to.  Lon- 
don. 316  pages,  and  an  Introduction  of  96  pages  ;  with  52 
Lithographic  Prints,  and  7  Vignettes,  engraved  on  wood. 

Before  we  enter  on  a  review  of  this  elaborate  and  splendid 
publication,  we  desire  to  offer  to  the  reader  a  short  preliminary 
dissertation,  founded  on  our  own  former  researches,  concerning 
a  question  of  great  and  encreasing  literary  interest,  and  as  yet 
involved  in  no  common  obscurity.  Having  very  laboriously  tra- 
velled oirer  the  ground  ourselves,  we  shall  trace  the  course  we 
have  pursued,  and  the  books  we  have  been  compelled  to  peruse 
or  diligently  consult,  while  engaged  in  the  present  investigation. 
So  that  they  who  feel  interested  in  this  very  curious  subject  may 
be  saved  some  trouble  if  they  desire  to  pursue  it  for  their  own 
satisfaction. 

We  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  we  pretend  to  nothing  like 
demonstration  in  the  case.  Probability  is  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected; but  in  how  many  other  cases  does  this  happen  ?  How 
seldom  is  it,  except  in  the  exact  sciences,  that  absolute  demon- 
stration can  reasonably  be  required  or  supplied !  the  actual 
conduct  through  life  of  the  wisest  among  us,  must  submit  to  be 
directed  by  the  balance  of  argument,  by  probabilities  of  various 
values.  In  a  question  of  mere  literary  curiosity,  it  suffices  if 
we  can  proceed  thus  far,  though  we  should  be  unable  to  promise 
or  perform  more.  E$i  quoddam  prodire  iemuj  si  mm  datw  ultra. 

M.  Baillyt  the  astronomer,  lyho  was  murdered  by  an  infuri- 
ated mob  at  Paris,  in  1793,  was  the  first  who  advanced  the 
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opinion,  that  much  of  ancient  and  of  modem  knowledge  Im 
been  transmitted  to  their  descendants  by  a  race  of  men,  wboK 
existence,  whose  origin,  whose  duration,  on  the  face  of  the  eartki 
whose  place  of  abode,  whose  history,  whose  memory,  hafeal 
been  but  lost  to  their  successors ;  a  race  of  men,  who  lived  uk 
flourished  in  times  of  the  most  remote  antiquity. 

The  controversy  to  which  this. paradoxical  notion  gave  rise, 
is  likely  to  be  renewed.  The  objections  of  Messrs.  Dafis  vi 
Bentley,  at  Calcutta,  and  of  M.  Delambre,  at  Paris,  seemed  fbr 
a  time,  to  prostrate  the  theory  of  M.  Bailly :  but  it  has  riseo  Bki 
Antseus,  with  renewed  strength,  and  has  again  taken  the  fidd. 
We  shall  present  a  brief  view  of  the  argument  as  it  imiw  standi. 

We  apprehend  that  among  learned  men  there  will  be  nodii' 
pute  at  the  present  day,  but  that  the  high  land  of  Asia,  from 
the  northern  Caspian  Caucasus,  eastward  toward  f  naus  or  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  comprise  the  region  of  country  that  mq 
be  considered  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  Probably,  few 
who  have  examined  the  question,  will  be  inclined  to  place  id 
southern  boundary  more  south  than  lat.  45^  Were  we  to  locate 
our  first  ancestors,  we  should  hardly  assign  them  a  country  souCk 
of  60^.  Notwithstanding  the  grossly  ignorant,  not  to  say  wilful 
misrepresentations  which  Sir  Wm.  Jones  is  pleased  to  make  of 
M.  Bailly's  theory,  in  his  fifth  Discourse  before  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety, on  the  Tartars.  The  suggestions  of  Buffon  and  Baillytt 
to  the  former  temperature  of  the  earth — the  tropical  aoiinali 
and  vegetables  so  abundant  formerly  in  Siberia,  as  appean 
from  their  abundant  remains — the  well  known  facts  of  the  in- 
crease of  ice  at  the  poles — the  gradual  cooling  of  the  eartli'i 
surface — ^the  increased  temperatuie  observed  in  upwards  of 
three  hundred  experiments  of  descent  into  deep  aiines— tke 
views  taken  by  Humboldt,  Cordier  and  Scrope,  dependant  oi 
the  present  state  of  geological  knowledge — will  furnish  a  sof- 
cient  reply  to  the  unfair  sarcasms  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  andfiillj 
justify  the  opinion  here  advanced.  But  Sir.  Wm.  Jones  had  ao 
hypothesis  of  his  own  to  advance,  and  Bailly  was  suapected  of 
greater  latitude  in  hia  religious  opinions  than  was  consiatotf 
with  the  established  doctrines  of  the  English  church.  But  ia 
fact,  we  see  nothing  in  Bailly's  theory  that  does  not  confirm,  or 
may  not  be  well  reconciled  to  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  tb 
Bible.  This  fear,  however,  will  account  for  the  general  tooe 
of  the  papers  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Bentleyia 
the  Asiatic  researches  :  nor  do  we  hesitate  to  suggest  the  sano 
motive  of  obsequious  conformity  to  the  ruling  powers,  as  influ- 
encing the  tone  of  criticism  adopted  by  that  laborious  but  doll 
writer,  Delambre.     Bailly,  though  murdered  by  the  mob,  wai 
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an  early  friend  to  the  French  revolution.  Nor  is  that  likely  to 
be  forgotten  under  a  Bourbon  dynasty. 

M.  Bailly,  following  up  the  scattered  accounts  to  be  found  in 
the  historians  and  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  places  the 
•arliest  known,  and  the  earliest  civilized  people,  the  Atlantides, 
and  the  island  Atlantis  or  Ogygia,  somewhere  about  lat.  70^> 
From  whence,  as  he  supposes,  these  ancient  people  extended 
themselves  southward  and  eastward  during  a  long  succession  of 
ages,  till  they  finally  became  the  ancestors  of  the  Hindoos,  Chi- 
aese,  Persians,  Scythians,  Goths,  Huns,  as  well  as  the  Pela^i, 
Egyptians,  Phenicians,  Greeks  and  Romans ;  that  they  were 
tlie  original  inventors  of  much  scientific  knowledge,  of  which 
only  the  remnants  and  the  practice,  not  the  reasons  and  demon* 
strations,  were  known  to  the  Hindoos  and  Orientals  generally, 
and  from  them  derived  to  the  Greeks.  The  general  nature  of 
his  argument  we  shall  presently  ofiTer  to  the  reader. 

Professor  Miners  of  Gottingen,  in  his  Syllabus  of  Lectures  on 
History,  derives  mankind  from  two  distinct  races  or  stems  ;  the 
MoHgMl  to  the  north  of  Caspian  Caucasus  and  that  continued 
chain,  and  the  Caucarian  to  the  south  of  that  chain.  The  former 
characterised  by  small  eyes,  high  cheek  bones,  low  foreheads, 
flat  faces,  and  iniferior  intellect — the  latter,  exhibiting  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  human  famrly.  Sir  Wm.  Jones  supposes  that 
mankind  were  very  early  divided  into  three  distinct  familieS| 
branching  out  from  the  original  stem  :  a  division  that  he  adopts, 
from  a  consideration  of  a  radical  difference  in  the  languages  at 
irst  spoken  by  each  of  these  families.  The  first  being  the  Per'- 
$ian  or  Indian  race ;  giving  origin  to  the  Ethiopians,  Egyptians, 
Goths,  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  second,  the  Arabian  or  se- 
cond Persian  race,  including  the  Syrians,  Assyrians,  Abyssi«< 
nians,  Arabians,  and  Jews.  The  third,  being  the  Tartarian^ 
who  might  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese 
and  Hindoos,  but  of  which  there  is  no  certainty.  The  first  known 
location  or  point  of  departure  of  these  families,  and  of  the  origi- 
nal stem  that  produced  them,  he  designates  as  the  northern  part 
of  Iran^  or  ancient  Persia. 

Mr.  Pinkerton,  without  citing  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  agrees  with  him 
in  this  location,  for  his  favourites  the  Scythians  or  Groths.  Whe- 
ther the  Celts  were,  as  Pinkerton  supposes,  a  different  and  infe- 
rior race  to  the  Goths,  who  chased  them  away,  may  admit  of 
some  doubt,  n  Pezron,  Huddlestone,  and  the  author  under  re- 
view, do  not  countenance  this  opinion  of  Pinkerton's,  who  is  a 
yery  positive  ana  prejudiced  writer. 

We  now  proceed  to  Bailly>  arguments ; 

VOL.  III.— NO.  5.,  {}7 
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Among  the  ancient  nations,  from  the  very  earliest  reoordttf 
traditional  history,  there  were  customSy  arbitrary  in  tbeir  chane' 
ter,  common  to  all  known  nations,  whose  origin  none  of  diMe 
nations  appear  to  have  known,  nor  have  they  been  able  to  ai- 
sign  any  plausible  reason  for  the  observance  of  them  ;  custoni 
and  circumstances,  observed  by  nations,  who  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  such  intercourse  with  each  other,  as  to  soggot 
the  probability,  that  they  borrowed  the  practices  io  qaestin 
from  one  another. 

There  ar^  to  this  day  lav^uagei  entire,  and  fragments  or  ren- 
nants  of  languages,  as  perfectly  constructed,  as  any  moden 
tongue — exhibiting,  in  their  formation,  as  much  thought,  as 
much  skill,  as  much  grammatical  knowledge  in  theory  and  ia 
practice,  and  implying,  at  least,  an  equal  length  of  civilizatioii, 
as  any  known  modern  language.  These  ancient  languages  and 
remnants,  appear  to  be  connected  together,  and  to  have  hadao 
small  share  in  the  formation  of  every  known  ancient  and  eveg 
known  modern  language.  But  of  the  people  who  spake  theoi, 
who  they  were,  where  they  lived,  when  they  came  into  or  weat 
out  of  existence,  not  a  trace  or  vestige  remains.  All  has  paaaed 
away:  we  must  assign  their  time  and  place  from  the  plaoaiile 
conclusions  of  circumstantial  evidence  and  hints  and  gleaoii^ 
of  ancient  history. 

The  letters  of  the  alphabet  have  nothing  in  them  as  phooetie 
representatives  that  should  necessarily  restrict  the  list  to  aaj 
particular  number  (nay,  some  nations  use  sounds  which  otben 
do  not,  as  the  French  reject  the  dth)  more  especially  if  tha^ 
number  should  require  every  where  additional  letters.  The 
great  majority  of  ancient  nations,  however,  have  adopted  as  al- 
phabet f  sixteen  letters.  In  most  of  them,  their  rank  or  order 
of  succession  is  the  same,  their  powers  of  notation  are  thesasw: 
so  as  to  set  at  utter  defiance  all  supposition  of  accidental  coia- 
eidence,  and  to  put  the  doctrine  of  chances  kors  de  combai.-^ 
But  from  whence  the  oldest  of  these  alphabets  came^  or  froa 
what  people  they  were  derived,  is  beyond  the  date  even  of  trar 
ditional  history. 

There  are  some  points  problematical  and  contested,  aoi 
others  incontrovertible  in  the  history  of  astronomic  knowledger 
which  appear  to  have  given  rise  to  practises  and  calculatioDsia 
use  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  by  people  who  knowtbea 
only  by  rote;  who  know  not  the  reasons  or  the  ground-work  of 
the  knowledge  they  put  in  practice ;  who  are  utterly  igaoraaC 
from  what  place  and  from  what  more  profound  and  superior 
people  they  derive  this  traditionary  practical  knowledge.  The 
Brahmins  know  and  employ  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  Swrj^ 
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Hddff€M$a^  but  the  theory  of  them  is  unknown  io  India.  There 
are  evidences  of  the  existence  of  astronomical  knowledge  long 
previously  to  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy,  far  more  accurate  than 
these  great  men  were  acquainted  with.  Knowledge,  too  accu- 
rate for  their  adoption,  and  which  they  did  not  know :  know- 
ledge, approaching  to  modern  and  recent  accuracy.  But  we 
know  not  what  nation  acquired  it  before  us ;  or  to  whom  it  is  to 
be  ascribed  ;  or  from  what  region  of  the  earth  it  has  been  tra- 
ditionally delivered,  and  become  known  to  the  people  who,  com- 
paratively within  these  few  years  only,  have  discovered  its 
accuracy* 

There  are  among  the  most  ancient  people  known,  the  Scythians, 
the  Orientals,  the  Egyptians,  the  Ethiopians,  the  Phenicians, 
the  Pelasgi,  the  Etruscans,  not  to  mention  the  Greeks,  m^Ao/o- 
gr^^'Coincidences  that  point  to  a  common  stock,  to  a  common 
form  of  worship,  the  parent  of  all  succeeding  ones;  on  which, 
figurative,  poetic,  and  popular  personifications  and  superstitions 
iiave  from  time  to  time  been  every  where  engrafted,  as  to  whose 
o^rigin  history  is  silent. 

There  are  probable  traces  of  cAemtco/ knowledge,  particularly 
in  metallurgy,  that  point  beyond  the  earliest  period  of  tradition- 
ary history. 

There  are  evidences  of  people  beyond  the  memory  of  all  his- 
tory, who  measured  a  degree  of  the  meridian  approximating  to 
the  modern  calculation  of  57,008  toises  so  near  as5706tf  toises, 
implying  a  common  measure,  and  an  accuracy  and  a  length 
of  observation,  that  sets  modern  conjecture  at  defiance. 

Finally,  the  traditional  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  the 
men  of  science  who  taught  what  was  known,  and  who,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  have  received  the  traditional  homage  of  the 
peoplewho  knew  them  only  by  name — differ  in  name  only :  for, 
at  present,  no  learned  man  entertains  any  doubt,  but  Thaut  or 
Tboth  of  the  Egyptians,  Butta  or  Buddha  of  the  Orientals,  So- 
monocodam  of  Siam,  Fo  of  the  Chinese,  and  Hermes  Trisme- 
gistus  <^the  Greeks,  are  one  and  the  same  person.  Among  all 
these  people,  the  fourth  day  of  the  week  is  dedicated  to  Mer- 
cury, the  great  object  of  worship  also  with  the  Gauls.* 

And  firii  as  to  the  alphabets  and  languages.  The  names 
given  to  mere  sounds,  and  the  order  of  arrangement  in  which 
these  names  or  letters  succeed  each  other— -and  when  they  are 
used  to  signify  numbers,  the  numbers  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied—are all  circumstances,  in  themselves,  perfectly  arbitrary. 

*  Boch.  Chanaan.  L.  i.  c.  xlii.  Ca^.  Com.  1.  6. 
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The  Pelasgic,  Attic,  or  Arcadian  letters,  the  Ionian,  Pheni* 
cian,  Cadmean,  Eolian,  those  of  the  old  Latins,  of  the  oldGer- 
mans,  of  the  British  and  Irish  bards,  amount  to  sixteen.  To 
these,  in  Greek,  was  added  the  Digamma,  then  four  others  liy 
Palamedes,  and  four  by  Simonides.  The  Runic  alphabet  con- 
sists, properly,  of  sixteen  letters,  which  are  Phenician  inthdr 
origin.  The  traditions  and  chronicles  of  the  North  attribute 
their  introduction  to  Odin.* 

According  to  Dr.  Burgess,  the  old  Irish  had  seventeen  pri- 
mary letters,  which  are  the  same  with  the  Arabic«  When  the 
seventeenth  was  added  we  do  not  know. 

The  Welsh  (Celts)  have  thirtynsix  letters,  of  whidi,  sixtcei 
only  are  radical. 

The  powers  of  notation  of  the  Samaritan,  Hebrew,  Greek  sad 
Arabic,  are  the  same.  How  all  this  happens,  none  can  tell.— 
Accidental  coincidence  of  circumstances  so  numerous,  is  oat  of 
the  question.  These  coincidences  can  arise  only  from  a  com- 
mon source :  that  source  must  be  the  system  formed  by  tben- 
tion  or  people  who  first  adopted  them.  But  who  are  they  ?  Whal 
is  known  concerning  them  ?  They  have  left  some  brief  meno- 
rials  of  their  existence,  but  no  more! 

The  Sanscrit  language  (says  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  third  disooum 
on  the  Hindus)  whatever  be  its  antiquity,  is  of  a  wonderM 
structure,  more  perfect  than  the  Greek,  more  copious  than  the 
Latin,  and  more  exquisitely  refined  than  either,  yet  bearing  to 
both  of  them  a  stronger  afiinitjr  both  in  the  roots  of  verbs,  sad 
in  the  forms  of  grammar  than  could  possibly  have  been  produced 
by  accident  ;  so  strong,  indeed,  that  no  philologer  could  exan- 
ine  them  all  three,  without  believing  them  to  have  sprung  from 
some  common  source,  which  perhaps  no  longer  exists.  There 
is  a  similar  reason,  though  not  quite  so  forcible,  for  supposing 
that  both  the  Gothic  and  the  Celtic,  though  blended  with  a  vefj 
diflferent  idiom,  had  the  same  origin  with  the  Sanscrit.  The 
old  Persian  might  be  added  to  the  same  family. 

Lieut.  Wilkins,  in  the  Asiatic  researches,  has  shewn  that  tbe 
words  used  at  the  close  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  were  pan 
Sanscrit.  That  the  Sanscrit  can  be  traced  in  the  Irish,  aid 
therefore  in  the  Hebrew  and  Phenician,  is  now  settled.  That 
we  find  it  insinuated  in  the  German,  and  with  the  Greek,  iothe 
Welsh  or  Celtic,  is  also  out  of  dispute.  Who  spake  the  Sant- 
prit  language  i  What  people  constructed,  arranged  and  ev 
ployed,  for  their  common  use,  this  tongue,  so  exquisite  aad 
refined  ?  That  people  whose  profound  knowledge  and  astroaoouc 

"  Nor.  Amer.  Rev.  Jan.  1889,  p.  24. 
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•kill,  enabled  the  compiler  of  the  Surya  Siddyanta,  to  collect 
together  that  system  of  astronomical  rules  and  practices,  of 
which,  excellent  as  they  are,  and  different  as  the  Hindoo  is  for 
the  most  part  from  the  Greek  astronomy,  no  Brahmin,  known  to 
history  or  tradition,  ever  understood  the  source,  or  the  demon- 
stration. Who  were  that  people,  where  did  they  live,  what  is 
their  history  ?  We  leave  this  puzzling  question  to  be  answered 
by  the  opponents  of  M.  Bailly. 

The  ancient  2iend  and  Pahlivi,  perhaps  dialects  of  the  Sans- 
crit, exist  as  a  written  language  in  Persia;  when  were  th^ 
spoken  f  who  spake  them  ?  Sir  Wm«  Jones  assumes,  that  they 
were  the  ancient  language  of  Iran.  Perhaps  it  was  so ;  but 
who  brought  these  dialects  into  Iran  ?  Were  they  confined  to 
Iran  ?  When  did  they  come  into,  when  did  they  go  out  of  use  ? 
Time  has  placed  oblivion  as  a  guard  over  these  objects  of  cu- 
rious inquiry :  prohibiting  approach,  there  he  stands ! 

Major  Vallancey  has  shewn,  as  we  think  conclusively,  that 
the  Ogham  and  Persepolitan  characters  relate  to  a  language  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  known  history  ^  the  language  known  per- 
haps to  the  Hercules  Ogmius  of  Lucian.  This  has  met  the  fate 
of  his  Irish  translation  of  the  scene  in  Plautus ;  derided,  but 
never  refuted.  It  is  dangerous  to  stride  so  far  that  the  feeble 
powers  of  contemporaries  cannot  enable  them  to  follow  us.  But 
Yallancey's  day  is  coming  on :  Renascuntur  qumjam  ceddere."^ 
We  think  our  readers  in  this  country  v»ill  be  obliged  to  us  for  a 
tabular  view  ofBochart's  and  Vallancey's  explanation  of  that  cu- 
rious specimen  of  Cartha^ino-Phenician,  Phenico-Samaritan, 
and  Irish. 

Seamdfyi  as  to  the  remnants  traceable  of  ancient  oitrommc 
knowledge : — 

We  have  carefully  perused  the  history  of  ancient  astronomy, 
and  the  history  of  Indian  astronomy  by  Mr.  Bailly  ;  then  the 
papers  of  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Bentley,  in  the  Asiatic  researches, 
fixing  the  date  of  the  Surya  Skldyanta,  and  shewing,  as  we 
think,  with  great  probability,  in  what  way  the  supposed  ancient 
observations  pretended  to  have  been  made  by  the  Indian  astro- 
nomers at  the  commencement  of  the  Kaliyoug,  might  have  been 
settled  by  assuming  astronomical  appearances,  and  calculating 
backward,  in  recent  times.  W^  then  perused  the  remarks  of 
Professor  Playfair,  in  the  Edinburgh  Transactions ;  and  then 
the  review  of  the  controversy,  by  Delambre,  in  his  History  of 
Ancient  Astronomy  (4to.  181  "J)^ from  page  4iX)  to  537,  and  his 
review  of  Dr.  John  Taylor's  Translation  of  the  Liliwati :  and 
the  observations  of  Delambre  on  the  Bija  Ganita.  The  impres- 
sion left  on  our  minds  after  a  laborious  perusal  of  these  docu- 
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ments,  is,  that  Bailly  is  undoubtedly  mistaken  in  many  of  Ui 
astronomical  calculations,  but  that  there  is  a  manifest  iDeKm- 
tion  among  his  critics  to  destroy  the  character  of  bis  whole  sys- 
tem. We  think  no  one  can  peruse  the  criticisms  opon  it  bf 
Sir  Wm.  Jones  and  Delambre,  without  being  struck  with  dm 
inteption  glaring  upon  the  face  of  them.  With  respect  to  the 
yery  ingenious  and  plausible  objections  of  Messrs*  Daris  %ai 
Bentley,  we  are  of  opinion  with  Professor  Playfair,  that  the  prih 
cesses  these  gentlemen  think  the  Hindoos  ha^e  adopted,  ooald 
not  possibly  have  taken  place;  inasmuch  as  they  imply  a  knoW' 
ledge  of  a9tronomical  facts,  which  have  not  long  been  known, 
and  which  the  Hindoos  could  not  have  known.  What  Meain. 
Davis  and  Bendey,  with  the  aid  of  modern  facts  can  do  now,  do 
Hindoo  could  have  done  a  century  ago.  The  results  produced 
imply  more  accurate  knowledge  than  any  modern  Hindoo  can 
be  presumed  to  possess. 

It  is  not  worth  our  while  to  enter  here  into  a  criticism  of  tke 
method  adopted  by  Mr.  Bentley,  to  determine  the  dates  of  tk 
Tirvalore  tables  and  the  Surya  Siddyanta ;  we  will  assume  the 
dates  he  has  assigned,  viz.  the  year  1281  for  the  Tirvalore 
tables,  and  1060  for  the  Surya  Siddyanta.  Is  there  the  slightest 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  theorems  on  which  those  tables  and 
processes  are  founded  f  Granting  that  Varaka  lived  after  tiw 
Arabs  and  the  Greeks,  is  there  even  the  shadow  of  proof  that 
lie  or  any  other  Brahmin  ever  resorted  to  that  source  of  know- 
ledge, even  if  it  were  adequate  f  Is  there  the  shadow  of  proof 
of  any  Brahmin  so  far  forgetting  the  injunctions  of  his  caste, ai 
to  travel  ?  to  travel  especially  into  Greece  ?  Is  there  tJM 
shadow  of  proof  that  Varaha,  or  any  other  Brahmin  of  that  daj, 
was  acquainted  with  the  theorems  and  these  demonstrations  oo 
ivhich  the  practical  directions  of  the  Surya  Siddyanta  are 
founded  ?  we  know  of  none*  Let  any  one  reflect  on  the  adiw 
fiions  of  Delambre,  in  p.  478  of  the  chapter  on  Indian  AstroDomjt 
and  he  will  be  satisfied,  not  only  that  the  Indian  Astrooomyii 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Greeks,  and,  perhaps,  ia* 
ferior,  but  that  it  must  be  referred  to  a  very  different  era,  and 
a  very  different  people :  exactly  the  conclusion  that  Bailly  arrivei 
at,  although  he  suspects  the  travelling  philosophers  of  tbat 
people  to  have  profited  by  an  eastern  knowledge.  To  soppoit 
that  calculations  approaching  to  accuracy,  could  be  made  for 
the  year  3100  before  Christ,  by  means  of  directions  found  in  a 
book  published  in  1060  of  the  Christian  era,  is  a  draft  odooi 
credulity,  which  we  are  not  yet  disposed  to  honour. 

Delambre,  in  p.  517,  remarks,  that  from  a  calculation  of  the 
eclipse  of  Monday,  November  2,  1789,  made  according  to  tfcff 
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tables  in  the  Surya  Siddyanta,  it  appears  that  the  Monday  of 
the  Indians  is  like  our  Monday,  dedicated  to  the  moon,  Sfrnta- 
var.     He  does  not  account  for  this  coincidence. 

Allowing  the  justice  even  of  the  major  part  of  Delambre's 
criticisms,  the  main  system  of  M.  Bailly  remains  unshaken. 
His  powers  of  laborious  research,  his  great  talent  for  inductive 
reasoning,  the  luminous  arrangement  of  his  arguments,  the  en- 
ergy and  eloquence  of  his  style,  are  qualifications  that  place  him 
far  above  his  critics,  and  promise  a  longer  duration  to  the  sys- 
tem of  opinions  he  has  adopted,  than  such  opponents  would"  be 
inclined  to  allow.  We  were  much  struck  with  the  fanciful 
character  of  some  of  his  chronological  calculations,  but  he  has 
brought  out  a  series  of  periods,  approximating  so  nearly  to  the 
chronology  of  the  Septuagint,  that  every  biblical  critic  will  feel 
himself  under  obligations  to  M.  Bailly's  ingenuity. 

We  proceed  then  to  an  examination  of  astronomical  facts ; 
all  of  them  forcibly  argued,  and  all  of  them  deduced  with  great 
ingenuity,  though  with  more  or  less  probability. 

The  universal  reception  of  the  same  number  of  planets,  bear- 
ing the  same  names.  The  seven  days  of  the  week  also,  in  the 
same  succession,  with  the  same  name,  common  not  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  only,  but  to  the  Egyptians,  to  the  Indians^ 
to  the  Chinese.  These  names  and  this  order  of  succession  are 
not  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but  they  are,  so  far  as 
we  can  discover,  arbitrary,  or  else  founded  on  reasons  unknown 
to  us,  and  to  history.  Whence  comes  this  coincidence,  but  from 
its  being  part  of  a  system,  invented  and  adopted  by  people  long 
anterior  to  the  Indians,  the  Chinese,  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks 
•r  Romans  ? 

Again.  The  measurement  of  time  by  lunar  and  solar  years. 
The  Metonic  cycle  of  lunar  revo!ution  of  nineteen  years ;  not 
the  invention  of  Meton,  because  known  traditionally  to  the 
Chinese  and  Siamese,  and  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
lib.  iii.  as  in  use  among  the  Hyperboreans,  a  people  living  cer- 
tainly between  50  and  60''  north. 

Again.  The  Neros  or  luni-solar  period  of  six  hundred  years, 
mentioned  by  Josephiis,  and  attributed  by  him  to  the  Patriarchs, 
which  must  have  been  the  result  of  at  least  twelve  hundred 
years  observation,  previously  to  its  adoption.  This  period  implies 
a  computation  of  the  solar  year  at  365  days,  5  hours,  51  minutes, 
and  36  seconds :  a  computation  not  varying  from  the  truth, 
more  than  three  minutes,  and  considerably  more  accurate  than 
the  computation  adopted  by  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy,  (365  d. 
5h.  55m.  128.)  Our  modern  calculation  is  365  days,  5  hours, 
48  minutes,  and  45}  seconds.    This  cycle  implies,  that  if  the 
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new  moon  should  happen  on  a  given  day  at  the  eommeiiceiDeiit 
of  the  period,  it  will  not  happen  on  the  same  day  till  the  cloM 
of  it.  A  result  not  ascertainable  by  the  observations  of  a  single 
qrcle,  but  must  have  been  deduced  from  two  or  three  of  tbem. 

From  this  cycle  probably,  are  deduced  the  ancient  deeimat 
divisions  of  sixty  years,  sixty  days,  sixty  hours,  sixty  mioates, 
known  traditionally  to  the  Tartars  and  Chinese,  as  appears  by 
the  Lettres  Edifiantes.  Hence,  probably,  the  Babyloniah  period 
of  3600  years ;  and  the  360  degrees  of  the  circle. 

Again.  The  division  of  the  Zodiac  into  twelve  signs,  and 
the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules,  indicating  the  passage  of  the 
sun  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  These  are  astro- 
nomical features  that  belong,  in  their  origin,  to  no  assij^nable 
time  of  known  history :  they  are  referable  to  the  Atlaotides  and 
the  Hyperboreans,  but  to  no  people  of  later  date. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  lunar  division  of  the  Zodiac  into 
twenty-eight  parts.  Both  these  divisions  were  in  dse  amon^  and 
known  to  the  Arabians,  Egyptians,  Indians  and  Chinese,  people 
having  very  little  or  no  connexion  with  each  other,  and  who, 
therefore,  obtained  the  system  from  a  common  origin,  of  whick 
DO  trace  of  history  remains. 

Again.  The  Nilometu,  and  the  Stadium  in  most  use  and 
repute,  imply  the  ancient  measurement  of  a  degree  of  the 
meridian,  and  a  standard  of  measure  of  singular  accuracy  Ibr 
those  days.  The  mesne  valuation  of  the  stadium  by  the  learned 
Freret,  and  by  M.D'Anville,  the  geographer,  is  51  toises,  1  foot, 
3  inches  and  5}  lines  French  measure.  M.  Bailly  shows  (in  oar 
opinion  conclusively)  in  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  If  odeni 
Astronomy,  in  a  chapter  dedicated  to  this  subject,  that  the  tme 
length  of  the  stadium  was  51  toises,  1  foot,  1  inch  and  93-lOOtlis 
French  measure.  When  the  ancient  attempts  at  measuring  a 
portion  of  the  meridian  are  tested  by  a  stadium  of  this  length, 
the  measurement  of  a  degree  will  turn  out  57066  toises  :  the 
latest  measurement  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  by  Mechain, 
Delambre,  &c.  is  57008.  M.  Paucton  thinks  the  base  of  the 
great  Pyramid  was  intended  for  a  stadium.  To  ascertain  this^ 
we  collected  some  years  ago,  every  known  measure  of  that 
base  that  had  been  then  made ;  but  the  discrepancies  baffled  aB 
attempts  at  calculation.* 

*  The  Drah  or  Nilometu  cubit  at  Cairo,  wat  90,544  inchet,  Frenoh  meaaore.  TVa 
Hebrew  cubit,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  was  23,888  inches  English,  which  b^^ 
reduced  to  French  measure  by  the  proportions  of  107  and  114,  makes  the  Hebrew 
cubit  eiactly  the  same  with  the  Nilometu.  In  an  elaborate  dissertatioD  od  t^ 
subject  in  Dr.  Cooper's  Domestic  Encyclopedia,  (Art.  Weicbts  and  Measnrea,  v«l. 
iii.  p.  463)  the  reader  will  find  the  various  measurements  of  the  base  of  the  gn^ 
Pjnraunid  at  Hemphis,  and  much  isfonDatioik  on  the  qntft^v  tU«4e4  to  aboY*.   Ba 
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Again.  The  Coperuioan  system  as  we  call  it,  and  the  sphe- 
ricity of  the  earth,  were  unknown  in  Greece  till  Pythagoras 
imported  them  from  the  east.  These  opinions  were  adopted 
generally  by  his  school ;  by  Philolaus,  by  Nicetas,  after  some 
struggle  by  Plato,  by  Aristarchus,  by  Diogenes  Laertios.  We 
doubt,  however,  if  they  were  generally  received  in  Greece. 
Whence-  did  the  Indians  obtain  it  f 

Again.  Of  Astronomical  instruments,  we  know  none  but  the 
Gnomon,  of  very  ancient  origin.  The  Alidad  astrolabe  or  cross 
fitofi^  the  spheres  and  circles,  are  of  Grecian  invention  and 
comparatively  modern  date. . 

.  Again.  The  true  character  of  the  milky  way,  the  plurality  of 
worlds  similar  to  our  own  planet,  the  revolution  of  the  planets 
around  their  axis,  were  acknowledged  as  truths  by  many  of  the 
Pythagoreans ;  but  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence  that  these 
notions  were  imported.  For  the  same  reason,  we  do  not  dwell 
on  the  suspicion  rather  than  the  doctrine  of  the  periodicity  of 
comets,  entertained  by  some  Greek  philosophers :  nor  do  we 
coincide  with  the  fanciful  opinion  of  the  learned  M.  Dutens,  that 
the  ancients  were  not  unacquainted  with  telescopes.  His  au* 
thorities,  we  think,  do  not  support  even  the  probability. 

Let  us  then  have  done  with  Astronomy,  and  turn  toChenUstry^ 
Tubal  Cain,  the  Scriptural  inventor  of  Metallurgy,  and  who 
lived  before  the  flood,  is  manifestly  the  Vulcan  of  the  Greeks  ; 
one  of  the  Atlantides.  We  do  not  lay  any  stress  on  the  metal- 
lurgic  tools  of  copper  found  in  Siberia;  the  tools  of  men  not  yet 
acquainted  with  the  fabrication  of  iron.  But  whence  did  the 
Egyptians  obtain  their  art  of  calico  printing,  so  well  and  accu- 
rately described  by  Pliny  ?  The  use  of  mordants  was  well 
known  to  them.  To  us,  it  is  clear  that  they  obtained  it  from 
the  Hindoos,  who  have  practised  it  ever  since  cotton  and  colours 
and  Hindostan  were  known.  Whether  it  originated  there,  or 
whether  it  be  part  of  traditionary  knowledge,  we  do  not  venture 
to  suggest. 

The  Saturnalia—- the  practice  of  libations  to  the  Gods  before 
meals — a  religious  rite  in  daily  use  by  Greeks  and  by  Hindoos, 
common,  indeed,  almost  all  over  the  globe,  are  circumstances, 
that,  unconnected  and  of  themselves,  may  not  be  considered  as 
adding  much  to  the  argument :  but  it  will  be  proper  to  examine 

will  find  it  ezceUeotly  well  discoflsed  by  Bailly  id  hU  Historj^  of  Modern  AstroBomy; 
(I.  IT.  p.  143  of  vol.  i.)  De  la  mesure  de  la  Terre  par  les  Aocieos,  et  de  leurs  mesures 
Hinerairefl ;  and  in  the  Eclaircitienieos,  p.  505,  and  by  M.  Paucton  in  his  Metrologie. 
Tlie  French  toise,  according  to  Dr.  Maskelyne,  58  Phil.  Trans.  325,  thermometer 
at  61  deg.  of  FahrenheitproTed  to  be  76,7&  inches  English,  on  the  brass  standard 
of  the  Royal  Society.  The  French  foot  and  inch  b  to  the  English  as  114  to  107, 
or  by  Hntton  4^373  to  4. 
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what  support  this  theory  of  a  lost  and  civilized  people,  can 
derive  from  mythology. 

The  first  general  object  of  worship  among  mankind,  forgetful 
of,  or  aninstructed  by  Revelation,  appears  to  have  been  the 
Sun — Fire.  This  was  afterwards  extended  by  the  Sabians  to 
the  heavenly  host :  and  thence,  by  astronomical  and  poetical 
fictions  and  personifications,  to  the  infinite  number  of  deities  that 
constituted  the  vulgar  objects  of  Pagan  worship.  This  being, 
the  Sun,  was  the  universal  Hercules  of  the  most  ancient  nations: 
the  Apollo  and  the  Adonis  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians  and  Plie- 
nicians  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose,  to 
notice  the  universally  conceded  fact,  that  among  the  most  an- 
cient and  earliest  of  Pagan  nations,  the  most  ancient  and  earliest 
object  of  worship  was  the  Sun.  How  and  why  did  this  happen, 
and  where  ?  Would  the  Sun  be  an  object  of  adoration  to  an 
inhabitant  of  the  tropics,  or  the  sands  of  Africa  f  Not  other* 
wise  than  as  the  principle  of  destruction  and  of  evil.  Arimanes 
became  so  among  the  Persians,  or  Pluto  among  the  Greeks,  or 
Odin  in  the  Runic  mythology,  not  for  his  benefits,  but  his  power* 
Who  would  be  likely  to  worship  the  Sun  ?  Those  who  felt  his 
benefits ;  those  who,  under  the  fiction  of  the  six  months  resi- 
dence of  Adonis  with  Proserpine,  woiild  deplore,  because  they 
would  feel  his  loss  -;  the  inhabitants  of  a  northern  clime.  I>e- 
lambre  thinks  this  idea  void  of  all  foundation.  So  would  any 
man,  perhaps,  whose  laborious  life  had  been  occupied  by  mathe- 
matical calculations,  and  who  could  see  and  feel  no  further.  We 
do  not  wonder  at  such  a  notion  having  no  weight  with  a  dull 
calculator  like  Delambre.  To  us,  however,  it  appears,  the  idea 
is  not  merely  ingenious,  but  natural  and  reasonable ;  and  it 
would  with  us,  give  a  preponderance  to  the  opinion  that  the 
sun-worshippers  came  first  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Cau- 
casian chain.  We  do  not  push  the  fable  of  Adonis  and  Proser- 
pine, and  Adonis  and  Venus  into  the  regions. 

Where  Heda  from  his  half-year's  deep 
Wakes  and  hails  the  thawing  deep. 

The  common  period  of  six  months  winter  in  the  temperate  lati- 
tudes, will  sufficiently  serve  to  account  for  its  origin.  But  we 
state  it  as  probable  in  itself,  without  further  argument,  that 
sun-worship  and  fire-worship  commenced  not  in  the  south,  bat 
the  northern  regions.  The  most  ancient  history  of  all  the  most 
ancient  nations,  gives  the  precedence  in  point  of  time  to  this  fbrn 
of  worship.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  it  was  derived  from  the 
earliest  of  all  j>eople,  after  the  instructions  given  to  the  ii 
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diate  posterity  of  Adam  became  forgotten  and  neglected,  as 
appears  from  the  Scripture  to  have  been  the  case. ' 

The  wars  of  the  Giants  against  the  Gods,  the  Titans — part 
of  the  fabulous  acxount  of  the  Atlantides,  are  manifestly  the  same 
with  the  Dives  and  Peris  of  Persm,  their  Genii  and  Fairies.  They 
are  {tactical  accounts  of  the  wars  between  the  northern  invaders 
on  otie  side  of  the  Caucasian  chain,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south,  who  struggled  to  maintain  their  possessions.  The  tra- 
ditions of  these  wars  extend  from  China  to  the  Nile  :  they  have 
a  common  origin— an  origin,  in  a  fact  so  intrinsically  probable, 
as  to  be  indisputable. 

The  fable  of  the  Pheniz  is  found  in  the  Edda.*  It  is  a  bird 
who  flies  from  the  northern  regions  to  Ethiopia,  where  it  burns 
itself;  and  from  its  ashes  proceeds  a  red  worm,  which  soon  be- 
comes another  Phenix,  and  flies  back  to  the  north  again.  The 
duration  of  the  life  of  this  bird  is  300  days.  He  disappears  for 
sixty-five  days.  What  latitude  does  this  apply  to,  where  the  sun 
is  absent  for  sixty-five  days  ?     Lat.  71^  north. 

Macrobius,  in  his  Saturnalia,  (1.  i.  c.  9)  says  that  Janus  was 
figured  with  the  number  300  in  bis  right  hand,  and  G5  in  his  left. 
Is  not  this  a  deity  of  lat.  71  .^ 

Ptolemy  gives  calendars  of  observations  of  the  rising  and 
getting  of  the  stars,  made  in  a  climate  where  the  longest  day 
is  sixteen  hours.t  What  climate  is  that  f  Lat.  49,  where  Se- 
linginskoi  is  placed. 

Zoroaster,  the  law-giver  of  the  Persians,  in  the  Zendavesta, 
as  translated  by  M.  Anquetil,  (v.  ii.  p.  400)  says  the  longest  day 
is  double  the  length  of  the  shortest  day  in  winter.  That  is, 
sixteen  hours  in  summer,  and  eight  in  winter.  Where  was  that 
observation  made,  if  true  ?  In  lat.  49.  We  must  go  thus  far 
then  to  the  north,  in  search  of  the  ancient  repositories  of  know- 
ledge. And  why  not  as  well  as  to  Paris  or  London  now  f  Who 
will  say  that  Edinburgh,  in  latitude  56,  is  too  far  north  for 
knowledge.  Does  not  this  northern  appropriation  explain  the 
six  months  life  of  Proserpine  with  her  mother  Ceres  upon  earth, 
and  six  months  with  Pluto  f  Does  it  not  explain  the  fable  of 
the  Phenix  f  the  statue  of  Janus  ?  the  death  of  Adonis  ? 

But  in  writing  a  review*  we  must  not  write  a  volume;  although 
the  subject,  even  in  moderate  detail,  would  require  no  small 
one.  We  shall,  therefore,  close  this  preliminary  essay,  with 
some  remarks  in  aid  of  the  bold  and  fearless  march  of  M.  Bailly, 
in  placing  his  Hyperboreans  and  Atlantides  in  a  latitude  so  truly 
Hyperborean.    This  served  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  who  had  more  ac- 

*  Radbeck  Atlaotica,  v.  ii.  p.  245.        t  Pe  apparentiis  in  UranoIogioD,  p,  71. 
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quired  knowledge  than  real  talent,  as  a  subject  of  sarcasm ; 
although  Bailly  has  a  letter  expressly  on  the  greater  warmthef 
the  northern  cUmates  formerly  than  now,  and  Sir  WillkuB 
knew  it. 

We  are  not  about  to  waste  our  own  timei  or  the  time  of  the 
reader,  by  an  elaborate  proof  of  what  no  man,  competent  (e 
the  question,  will  deny.  It  is  not  ours  actum  agere^  or  to  do 
more  than  state,  that  the  great  mass  of  our  globe,  the  earth, 
has  for  many  thousand  years  been,  and  at  this  moment  is,  in 
actual  fusion :  and  that  this  statement  will  apply  to  the  hucl^is 
over  which  we  stand,  of  about  7900  miles  in  diameter,  after  de- 
ducting the  thickness  of  the  crust.  That  the  thin  crust  of  which  we 
inhabit  the  surface — the  outward  rind  of  our  orange,  consists  of 
oxyds  of  the  metalloids,  gradually  oxyded  by  air  and  water,  then 
cooled  and  consolidated. :  a  process  which  commenced  at  a 
period  beyond  our  inclination  to  investigate.  We  do  not  believe 
in  any  change  of  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic ;  1st,  because  we 
have  no  evidence  of  it ;  and  21y,  because  the  known  facts  can 
be  explained  without  it. 

The  consolidation  of  £fty  miles  thick  of  strata,  one  thin  layer 
after  another,  will  have  taken  no  small  number  of  years  to  efii^ ; 
but  in  some  intermediate  time,  betweeen  the  commeneemeBt 
of  the  process  and  the  present  day,  the  warmth  of  the  northern 
climates  must  of  necessity  have  been  much  greater  than  it  is  now; 
owing  to  the  more  rapid  radiation  of  caloric  from  the  fluid  mass 
below,  and  the  comparative  thinness  of  the  strata  and  the  many 
fissures  through  which  the  heat  was  transmitted.  In  those  days, 
we  might  well  caution  an  inhabitant  of  our  globe  to  take  heed 
to  his  paths ;  incedtsper  i^s  cineri  ddoto^  suppoHios.  In  those 
days,  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  cataclysms  and  debacles, 
forcible  changes  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  taking  place  of  the 
submersed  dry  land,  repeated  and  extensive  deluges  in  con- 
sequence, would  put  in  frequent  danger  every  inhabitant  of  the 
earth.  At  that  time  too,  let  it  be  considered,  the  mass  of  polar 
ice  which  has  within  even  a  short  period  so  increased,  as  to 
render  Greenland  an  unappropriate  appellation,  was  not  ice  but 
water.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  hear  of  the  Noachian 
deluge,  the  Ogygian  deluge,  the  Deucalian  deluge.  Whether 
the  Noachian  deluge  was  universal  as  is  generally  believed,  or 
the  deluge  of  all  the  land  then  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
northern  Asia,  wiH  depend  on  the  translation  we  give  to  t^KTl 
which  may  signify  either  the  earth  or  the  land.*  If  we  assign  to 
it  the  first  meaning,  the  deluge  was  universal :  if  the  second,  it 

*  Is  used  for  limited  districts  of  country,  in  Geni  x.  30,  31,  5.  Gen.  u.  11,  Vt,. 
Deut.  vi.  1, 3, 10.  Ps.  x.  16.  cvi.  27.  cv.  44.  et  •!. 
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may  have  beeo  of  the  land  then  inhabited.  It  appears  to  us, 
that  either  translation  is  consistent  with  the  expressions  of  the 
sacred  historian ;  but  the  first  meaning  implies  a  miracle,  and 
the  second  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  assign  secondary  causes,  acting 
according  to  known  Jaws,  and  sufficient  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances detailed  in  this  part  of  holy  writ.  Whether  the  rule, 
nee  Deus  iniersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus^  ought  to  take  place 
in  the  present  instance,  the  reader  must  judge.  Our  own 
opinion  is,  if  the  acknowledged  facts  cannot  be  explained  with- 
out a  miracle,  we  must  admit  the  miracle ;  if  they  can,  we  ought 
not  to  resort  to  supernatural  interposition,  when  the  known 
action  of  secondary  causes  will  suffice. 

When  we  assign  fifty  miles  as  the  thickness  of  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  we  do  it  at  hazard :  we  have  no  sufficient  data ;  nor 
can  we  reconcile  the  phenomena  of  volcanic  eruptions  undoubt- 
edly taking  place  vnder  the  old  granfte  with  a  thickness  so 
^reat.     We  refer  to  Cordier's  late  paper,  in  Silliroan's  journal. 

That  the  nucleus  of  the  earth  is  at  this  moment,  and  from  its 
veiy  first  formation  constantly  has  been,  in  a  state  of  igneous 
fusion,  is  demonstrable.  1st.  It  was  so  at  its  origin,  or  the  flat- 
tening at  the  poles  could  not  have  taken  place.  21y.  Every  voU 
canic  eruption  throws  out  fused  masses  that  continue  red  hot 
for  many  years  under  the  outward  crust  of  cinders.  3Iy.  Three 
hundred  experiments  have  shown,  that  on  descending  from  the 
surface  into  deep  mines,  the  warmth  increases  about  12^  of 
Fahrenheit,  for  every  one  thousand  feet  of  descent.  This  has 
been  ascertained,  after  making  every  possible  allowance  for  the 
burning  of  candles,  or  the  warmth  of  the  human  body,  and 
avoiding  these  causes  of  deduction  wherever  it  was  possible. 
41y.  The  organic  remains  of  the  plants  and  the  animals  of 
southern  Asia,  abound  in  Siberia  under  circumstances  which 
show  that  they  must  have  lived  and  died  there.  Siberia,  there- 
fore, has  been  formerly  as  warm  as  southern  Asia,  the  sun 
being  then  just  as  it  now  is.  Are  not  excellent  pine-apples 
rais^  in  the  hot-bouses  of  England  f  We  refer  the  reader  to 
Cordier's  essay,  of  which  a  full  abstract  and  account  may  be 
found  in  the  last  number  of  Silliman's  Journal ;  to  the  treatises 
of  Scrope  and  Daubeny  on  volcanoes,  to  the  last  paper  of  Sir 
H.  Davy  on  the  same  subject,  and  to  the  essay  of  Von  Humboldt 
on  the  structure  of  volcanoes.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
that  essay,  which  receiving  our  own  full  assent,  we  think  is  also 
entitled  to  the  assent  of  the  reader. 

**  It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  a  heat  indicated  by 
experiments  made  with  the  diermometer,  and  the  phenomena  of  volca- 
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noes,  that  the  eause  of  one  of  the  most  astonishinff  phenomeiia  which 
the  Imowledge  of  petrifactions  presents  to  us,  resides.  Tropical  formt 
of  animals,  arborescent  ferns,  palms,  and  bamboos,  occar  ipabedded  in 
the  frozen  regions  of  the  North.  The  primitive  world,  every  where, 
discloses  to  us  a  distribution  of  organic  forms,  which  is  in  oppositioD  to 
the  present  existing  state  of  climates.  To  solve  so  important  a  problem, 
recourse  has  been  hid  to  a  great  number  of  hypotheses,  such  as  the  ap- 
proach of  a  comet,  the  change  of  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  iDcretis 
of  intensity  of  solar  heat.  None  of  these  hypotheses  has  been  able  t<h 
satisfy,  at  the  same  time,  the  astronomer,  the  natural  philosopher,  and 
the  geologist. 

**  As  to  my  own  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  leave  the  earth^s  axis  in  iti 
position.  I  admit  no  change  in  the  radiation  of  the  solar  disk ;  a 
change  by  which  a  celebrated  philosopher  thought  he  could  explain  the 
good  and  bad  harvests  of  our  fields.  But  I  imagine  that  in  each  planet, 
independently  of  its  relations  to  a  central  body,  and  of  its  astronomical 
position,  there  exist  numerous  causes  of  the  developement  of  heat,  whe- 
ther by  the  chemical  processes  of  oxydation,  or  by  the  precipitation  and 
changes  of  capacity  of  bodies,  or  by  the  augmentation  of  the  electro- 
magnetic intensity,  or  the  communication  between  the  external  and 
internal  parts  of  the  globe. 

"  When  in  the  primitive  world,  the  deeply-fissured  crust  of  the  earth 
exhaled  heat  by  these  apertures,  perhaps  during  many  centuries,  pahns, 
arborescent  ferns,  and  the  animals  of  warm  climates  lived  in  vast  expan- 
ses of  country  ;  (from  whence  they  are  now  excluded.)  According  (o 
this  system  of  things,  which  I  haye  already  indicated  in  my  work,  enti- 
tled *  Elssai  Oeognostigue  $ur  le  gisement  da  rochet  dans  U$  deu 
HemisphereM^^  the  temperature  of  volcanoes  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  and  the  same  causes  which  now  produce  such 
frightful  ravages,  would  formerly  have  made  the  richest  vegetation  to 
spring  in  every  zone,  from  the  newly  oxydized  envelope  of  the  earth, 
and  l]be  deeply-fissured  strata  of  its  rocks. 

^*  If  in  order  to  account  for  the  distribution  of  the  tropical  forms  that 
occur  buried  in  the  northern  regions  of  the  globe,  it  is  assumed  that  ele- 
phants, covered  with  long  hair,  now  immersed  in  the  polar  ice,  were 
6riginaJ]y  natives  of  those  climates ;  and,  that  forms  resembling  the 
same  principal  type,  such  as  that  of  lions  and  lynxes,  may  have  hvedat 
the  same  time  in  very  different  climates— such  a  mode  of  explanatioa 
would  yet  be  inapplicable  to  the  vegetable  productions.  For  reasom 
which  vegetable  physiology  discloses,  palms,  bananas,  and  arborescent 
monocotyledonous  plants,  are  unable  to  support  the  cold  of  the  northern 
countries ;  and,  in  the  geognostical  problem  which  we  are  here  exam- 
ining, it  appears  to  me  difficult  to  separate  the  plants  from  the  «wi»p«U. 
No  explanation  can  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  embrace  the  two 
Ibrms." 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  no  person  competent  to  judge 
of  it  in  the  present  day,  will,  for  a  moment,  dissent.  It  is  mani- 
fest, that  all  the  objections  to  M.  Bailly's  theory,  deduced  from 
the  assumed  cold  of  the  northern  regions,  melt  away  like  the 
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snows  on  the  approach  of  sammer.  In  the  year  1776,  all  this 
was,  in  substance,  foreseen  and  argued  at  length  by  M.  Bailly, 
in  his  Lettres  sur  PAtlantide,  with  a  distinctness,  a  sagacity, 
and  a  fearlessness,  that  nothing  but  the  confidence  of  clear  sight- 
ed talent  could  dictate. 

We  hope  and  trust,  the  discussions  on  this  curious  subject 
will  continue,  till  the  literary  portion  of  the  public  is  fully  pre- 
pared to  adopt  a  final  opinion  concerning  it.  Like  the  organic 
remains  imbedded  in  the  strata  of  the  globe,  the  present  inves- 
tigation is  intimately  connected  with  the  primeval  history,  both 
of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants :  and  the  progress  of  the  discus- 
sion will  serve  to  excite  and  gratify  a  reasonable  curiosity,  even 
if  it  should  do  no  more. 

When  a  traveller  passes  through  our  western  country,  and 
observes  the  very  frequent  remains  of  fortifications  manifestly 
intended  for  the  defence  of  a  people  more  numerous,  more  civi- 
lized, and  better  informed  than  any  tribe  of  North- American 
Indians  now  known — ^when  he  inquires  if  any  trace  of  tradition- 
ary history  of  these  former  people,  now  remains  among  those 
who  have  taken  their  place,  and  finds  none— does  he  hesitate, 
nevertheless,  to  believe  that  a  race  of  people,  capable  of  con- 
structing these  defensive  works,  did  formerly  inhabit  the  coun- 
try ?  Who  doubts  if  some  nation  competent  to  the  building  of 
Persepolis  and  Balbec,  and  the  works  at  Elephantis  and  Ellora, 
did  actually  exist  and  build  them  ?  If  we  see  manifest  traces  of 
skill,  knowledge,  and  intelligence,  can  we  avoid  referring  them 
to  some  intelligent  agent  as  the  author  of  them  f 

So,  if  we  glean  from  scattered  history  the  positive  proofs  of 
skill  and  knowledge,  far  anterior  to  any  now  known  nation,  or 
to  any  i^eople  regularly  known  to  history,  can  we  help  referring 
them  to  some  nation  now  no  more,  to  some  people  who  actually 
lived  and  once  possessed  them  f  Is  it  not  fair  then,  as  part  of 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  to  connect  the  scattered  facts, 
and  make  out  a  tale  consisting  with  probability,  although  not 
strictly  conformable  to  our  previous  ignorance,  or  our  early  pre- 
judices ?  M.  Bailly  has  done  this,  with  a  diligence,  a  clear 
sightedness,  a  skill,  a  mass  of  learning,  an  unlooked-for  induc- 
tion of  fact,  a  luminous  course  of  reasoning,  and  a  style  of  un- 
common clearness  and  eloquence,  to  which  we  know  but  few 
equals.  He  has  not  received  the  credit  due  to  him,  because  he 
went  too  far  ahead  of  the  knowledge  of  his  day.  But  his  eclipse 
is  not  destined  to  continue  much  longer ;  his  winter  period  of 
darkness  and  oblivion  has  nearly  passed  away  ;  and  we  may 
safely  prophecy,  although  be  may  occasionally  have  erred  in  ar- 
dently pursuing  a  new  source  <^  knowledge,  that  with  all  his 
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very  pardonable  faults  and  mistakes — ^  maculae  quas  aut  iocuria 
fudit,  aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura%  be  will  emerge  from  tbe 
temporary  obscurity  which  envy  and  dulness  have  contri?ed  to 
cast  around  him.* 

We  are  now  enabled  to  proceed  more  satisfactorily  than 
without  this  trouble  we  could  have  done,  to  a  review  of  the  work 
mentioned  at  the  head  ofthis  article,  the  Celtic  Druids  byGo^ 
frey  Higgins,  Esq. 

The  author  proposes  in  this  work  to  shew,  that  the  Druids  of 
the  British  Isles  were  the  priests  of  a  very  ancient  nation  called 
Celtse.  That  these  Celtse  were  a  colony  from  th^  first  race  of 
people— a  learned  and  enlightened  people,  the  descendants  of 
the  persons  who  escaped  the  effects  of  the  deluge  on  the  bordera 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  That  they  were  the  earliest  occupiers  of 
Greece,  Italy,  France  and  Briton,  arriving  in  those  places  by  a 
route  nearly  along  the  45tfa  parallel  of  north  latitude.  (He  had 
better  have  adopted  north  of  50<».)  That  in  a  similar  maonec, 
colonies  advanced  from  the  same  great  nation  by  a  southern 
line  through  Asia,  peopling  Syria  and  Africa,  and  arriving  at 

*  We  promised  to  suggest,  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  student,  the  course  of 
reading  that  has  enabled  us  to  come  to  these  conclusions.    In  London  or  Paris,  we 
should  not  thus  intrude  ourselves ;  but  these  investigations,  and  the  libraries  that  en- 
able us  to  pursue  them,  are  not  yet  common  among  us.    At  the  hazard,  therefine) 
of  the  imputation  of  pedantry,  we  shall  endeavour  to  be  useful : — 
Bocharti  Phaleg  et  Chanaan,  4to.  1674.    Indispensable. 
Pearon  on  the  Antiquity  of  Nations,    tones'  translation,  1706. 
Bryant's  Ancient  Mythology,  3  vols.  4to.  second  edition,  1775. 
Sir  Wm.  Drummond's  Origtnes  Gentium,  3  vols.  8vo. 
Major  Vallancey's  Vlndioation  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Ireland,  1766. 
The  reader  must  be  strongly  on  his  guard  against  the  etymological  propeositie? 
of  the  three  last  named  authors. 
Collectanea  de  Rebus  Hibemicis. 
tiettres  snr  TAtlantide,  par  M.  Bailly,  2  vols.  8vo.  1779. 
Histoire  de  TAstronomie,  ancienne,  4to.  par  M.  Bailly,  second  edition,  1781. 
,  roodemc,  3  vols,  4lo.  par  M.  Balliv,  1785. 
■  Indienne  et  Orientale,  par  M.  Bailly,  4to.  1787. 

,  ancienne,  par  M.  Delambre,  2  vols.  4to.  1817. 
Origine  de  Tous  Les  Cultes,  par  M.  Dupnis,  8vo.  7  v.  edit,  of  M.  Auguis,  182SI. 
Pinkerton  on  the  Goths,  8vo.  1787. 

Dutens,  Origine  des  Decouvertes  attribu^s  aus  modemes,  2  vols.  8vo.  1776. 
The  Papers  on  Indian  Astronomy,  by  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Bentley,  in  the  Asiatic 

Researches,  vols.  2, 6,  8. 
■  — ,  by  Professor  Playiair,  in  the  Edlnb.  Kiilowh 

pbical  Transactions,  2  vols. 
The  Disquisitions  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  in  the  first  vol.  of  the  4to.  edit  of  his  woib, 

1799 
The  Remarks  of  Mr.  Wilkins  on  the  Sanscrit  words  used  at  the  close  ofthe  Elei- 

sinian  Mysteries.    Asiatic  Researches. 
Zend-Avesta,  translated  by  Anquetil,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Gentn  sur  FAstronomie  des  Indiens  in  the  Hist,  de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences,  1772. 
Rndbeck's  Atlantica,  Professor  Rask's  Edda,  2  vols.  Stockholm,  1818,  Huddle- 
stone's  edition  oi  Toland  on  the  Druids,  we  have  referred  to,  but  at  second  hand ;  wt 
do  not  possess  them.    The  list  above  given  is  of  books  on  ouf>  table,  and  the  origi- 
nal authorities  cited,  for  the  most  part  vrithin  our  reach, 
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last  hj  sea,  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar) at  Britaiu.  In  the  course  of  the  work,  the  mode  iu  which 
the  ancient  patriarchal  religions,  as  weH  as  those  of  Greece  and 
Italy  were  founded,  will  be  pointed  out ;  and  the  author  flatters 
himself  that  he  shall  have  much  strengthened  the  foundation  of 
rational  Christianity.  He  will  show  that  all  the  languages  of 
the  Western  world  were  the  same  ;  and  that  one  system  of  let- 
ters, that  of  the  ancient  Irish  Druids,  pervaded  the  whole — was 
common  to  the  British  Isles  and  to  Gaul*-^o  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  Greece,  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia  and  Hindostan :  and  that 
one  of  the  two  alphabets  of  the  same  system,  in  which  the  an- 
cient Irish  manuscripts  are  written,  namely,  the  Beth-luu-niam 
came  by  Gaul  through  Britain  to  Ireland;  and  the  Bobehih 
eame  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,     (xcvi.) 

Such  is  the  system  propounded  in  the  present  work.  The 
reader  will  now  perceive  that  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  contro* 
rersy  that  began  with  M.  Bailly,  and  that  our  preliminary  re- 
marks were  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  whole 
ground  of  eontest.  Mr.  Higgins'  theory  in  favour  of  the  Celts, 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  Mr.  Pinkerton's,  which  holds  that  an- 
cient people  iu  great  contempt.  Mr.  Higgins  takes  very  little 
notice  of  Pinkerton's  theory,  his  arguments  or  authorities ;  re- 
ferring to  Mr.  Huddlestone's  edition  of  Toland,  as  having 
placed  Pinkerton  kari  de  combat.  We  are  not  yet  in  posses- 
sion of  Huddlestone's  book.  Such  publications  are  not  of  ready 
access  with  us.     We  must,  therefore^  get  on  without  it. 


Art.  WH.-^Narraiwe  of  a  Journey  from  Constantinople  to  Eng^ 
land*  By  the  Rev.  R.  Walsh.  London,  printed — Philadel- 
phia, reprinted.     1828.     1  Vol.  12mo.  pp.  270, 

This  small  work  contains  the  narrative  of  a  rapid  journey 
in  the  fall  of  1827,  from  Constantinople  through  Romelia,  Bul- 
garia, Wallachia,  Transylvania,  Hungary,  to  Vienna,  and  on- 
wards to  England.  It  presents  a  clear,  concise  and  graphic 
delineation  of  the  country  over  which  the  author  travelled,  and 
the  people  whom  he  encountered :  and  derives  an  additional 
interest  from  the  circumstance  that  his  route  lay  directly  across 
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that  region  which  has  been  so  often  the  theatre  of  war,  whose 
aoil  is  again  stained  by  the  embittered  and  sanguinary  coaflicu 
of  the  Russian  and  the  Turk,  ai\d  to  which  the  attention  oftfae 
civilized  world  is  now  turned  with  anxious,  if  not  intense  eipeo- 
tation. 

Mr.  Walsh  resided  many  years  at  Constantinople  as  Chap- 
lain to  the  British  Ambassador,  Lord  Strangford.  He  appears 
to  be  an  intelligent  and  impartial  observer.  His  remarks  upcm 
the  Turkish  Empire — its  laws,  religion  and  policy  are  probably 
reserved  for  a  more  elaborate  work;  for  the  information  he  bu 
given  us  in  this  journal,  in  relation  to  the  great  transactions  of 
Turkey,  has  all  been  incidental  as  if  brought  out  by  casual  as- 
sociations, rather  than  as  forming  a  part  of  his  original  design; 
and  he  merely  notices  the  peculiarities  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants,  as  the  occurrences  of  his  journey  recals  th^n  to  bis 
recollection. 

The  country  from  Constantinople  to  the  Danube  isan  immense 
plain,  open,  dry  and  level,  which  would  oppose  no  obstacle  toan  in- 
vading army,  were  it  not  intersected  by  the  lofty  ridges  of  the  Bal* 
kan.  In  fact,  says  Mr.  Walsh,  *'  it  appears  as  if  the  country  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Propontis,  was  originally  a  dead,  flat  surface, 
when,  by  some  convulsions  of  nature,  this  ridge  of  mountains 
was  thrown  up,  which  divided  the  country  like  a  vast  wall,  ran- 
ning  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic."  The  part  of  the 
plain  lying  to  the  south  of  this  chain  of  mountains  was  the  an- 
cient Thrace,  and  is  now  Romelia  ;  the  part  to  the  north,  the 
ancient  Mcesia,  is  the  modern  Bulgaria. 

Before  we  turn  to  the  more  important  topics  alluded  to  in  this 
work,  we  will  notice  some  of  the  arrangements  and  comfortsof 
Turkish  travelling,  and  accompany  our  author  over  some  part 
of  his  rude  but  romantic  road  :— 

**  The  ideas  of  travelling,  which  you  have  formed  from  experience, 
•are  associated  closely  with  smooth  roads,  easy  carriages,  neat  inns,  com- 
fdrtable  suppers,  and  warm  beds ;  and  where  these -are  to  be  found,  all 
seasons  of  the  year  are  pretty  much  alike  to  the  traveUer :  but  conoei?e 
traveUing  through  a  country  in  winter,  where,  generally  speaking,  there 
are  no  roads,  no  carriages,  no  inns,  no  suppers,  and  no  beds !  the  only 
roads  are  beaten  pathways,  made  by  one  horseman  and  foUowed  by 
another,  and  every  man  may  make  one  for  himself  if  he  pleases.  The 
only  carriages  are  wooden  planks,  laid  upon  rough  wheels,  called  am- 
bas,  drawn  with  cords  by  buffaloes,  which  are  seldom  used  except  for 
burthens.  The  only  inns  are  large  stables,  where  nothing  is  to  be  bad 
but  chopped  straw.  The  only  suppers  are  what  you  may  pick  up  on 
the  road,  if  you  are  so  fortunate,  and  bring  it  to  where  you  stop  for  the 
night ;  and  the  only  beds  are  the  chopped  straw  in  the  stable,  or  a  deal 
board  in  the  cock-loft  over  it ;  and  even  this,  in  many  places^  is  not  to 
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he  had.  There  are,  doobdess,  eirceptions  to  ttiii  general  picture,  as  I 
nyeelf  experienced ;  but,  in  the  main,  it  is  true :  aiid  such  is  the  actual 
state  of  traveUing  at  this  day^  in  most  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire 
tfarouffh  which  I  have  passed,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe. 

*'  The  companion  I  proposed  to  take  with  me  was  my  old  friend  Mus- 
tapba,  a  Tartar  janissary  attached  to  the  English  palace.  He  had  been 
originally  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  was  placed  in  the  service  of  a 
merchant  at  Leghora  when  very  young.  In  making  a  voyage  with  him 
in  the  Mediterranean,  he  was  taken  by  an  African  corsair,  and  sold  at 
Cairo.  A^r  passing  through  the  hands  of  several  masters,  he  turned 
Turk ;  and  so  was  r^eemed  from  a  state  of  slavery,  and  enjoyed  all  the 
immunities  and  privileges  of  a  follower  of  the  Prophet  Unlike  the 
usual  character  of  rene^does,  he  was  not  a  hater  and  persecutor  of  his 
former  sect ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  more  attached  to  them  than  ever, 
and  well  pleased  with  every  opportunity  of  serving  them.  He  spoke 
some  English,  and  was  the  medium  through  which  I  have  obtained 
much  local  information.  I  put  myself  entirely  in  his  hands,  and  found 
him,  on  all  occasions,  not  only  an  essentially  useful  but  an  attached  and 
faithful  fallow.  As  he  had  traversed  Turkey  in  all  directions  as  a  Tar- 
tar courier,  he  was  quite  expert  at  every  arrangement  necessary  for  our 
journey ;  and  on  the  morning  we  set  out,  I  found  the  following  prepa- 
rations : — 

**  A  janissary  doak,  which  was  to  serve  for  every  thing.  This  most 
aseful  of  all  coverings  is  made  of  goat's  and  camel's  hair,  and  is  of  a  tex- 
ture as  thick  and  rigid  as  a  deal  lx>ard.  When  you  get  into  it,  it  stands 
about  you  like  a  centry  box,  and  protects  you  against  wind  and  weather. 
The  Tartar  janissaries,  in  passing  the  chains  of  mountains  in  Asia, 
covered  with  snow,  are  frequently  out  with  despatches  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  days,  travelling  with  all  their  speed  day  and  night  on  horseback. 
Nature  cannot  endure  so  long  a  suspension  from  sleep,  so  they  acquire 
the  habit  of  sleeping  as  they  ride.  Covered  under  this  stiff  cloak,  as  in 
a  eanopy-bed,  they  jog  on  at  night  in  profound  repose,  trusting  to  the 
instinct  of  the  horse  that  carries  them.  Next,  a  canister  of  Mocha  cof- 
fee. The  greater  part  of  the  coffee  used  in  Turkey  is  sent  from  our 
West-India  plantations,  and  Mocha  coffee  is  as  great  a  rarity  in  Con- 
stantinople as  in  London.  A  cargo  had  been  accidentally  brought  just 
before  from  Arabia  by^an  English  ship,  and  so  I  obtained  an  unexpected 
luxury.  But,  above  all,  he  produced  a  bag  of  Schiras  tobacco.  I  do 
not  wonder  at  the  general  use  of  this  most .  indispensable  of  Turkish  > 
luxuries  ;  it  is  always  the  companion  of  coffee,  and  there  is  something 
so  exceedingly  congenial  in  the  properties  of  both,  that  nature  seems  to 
have  intended  them  for  inseparable  associates.  We  do  not  know  how 
to  use  tobacco  in  this  country,  but  defile  and  deteriorate  it  with  malt 
liquor.  When  used  with  coffee,  and  after  the  Turkish  fashion,  it  is  sin- 
pdarly  grateful  to  the  taste,  and  refreshing  to  the  spirits ;  counteract- 
ing the  effects  of  fatigue  and  cold,  and  appeasing  the  cravings  of  hun- 
ger, as  I  have  often  experienced.  •  ♦  It  [coffee]  is 
always  used  in  the  East  without  cream  or  sugar.  A  small  saucepan, 
about  the  size  of  an  egg-cup,  is  placed  on  the  fire  till  tlie  water  boils,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  powdered  coffee  is  put  into  it,  and  it  is  suffered  to  make 
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ft  few  eballidons ;  it  is  then  poured,  grounds  and  all,  into  a  cop  joit  m 
large  as  the  saucepan,  and  in  thia  state,  as  black,  as  thick,  and  as  bittflr 
as  soot,  it  is  taken  with  tobacco.  It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  conoeii« 
how  man  was  first  induced  to  use  substances  so  exceedingly  bitter  and 
nauseous  as  coffee  and  tobacco  in  their  simple  state ;  yet  there  are  do 
two  substances  that  are  in  more  universal  use  among  mankind,  ami 
they  have  come  from  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  earth  to  meet  eaek 
'  other.  The  people  of  the  East  had  no  tobacco  till  after  the  discoreiy 
of  America,  nor  the  American's  coffee  till  it  was  introduced  from  Turkey. 
As  I  had  not  learned,  however,  to  take  coffee  altogether  in  the  Tariiidi 
fashion,  I  begged  of  Mustapha  to  add  a  bag  of  sugar  to  his  stock  of 
good  things.  I  found,  beside,  at  the  gate  four  horses,  one  for  a  snrrogee, 
or  armed  guide,  another  for  luggage,  the  other  two  for  Mustapha  and 
myself.  For  these  I  paid  about  two-pence  per  mile  for  each  horse. 
I  fortunately  procured  an  old  English  saddle  which  was  lying  in  the 
palace,  and  so  avoided  the  intolerable  uneasiness  of  a  Turkish  one, 
which  I  had  experienced  in  Asia ;  and  set  out  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
on  the  28th  of  October."  pp.  ^-5. 

•  •  •  • 

**  We  now  entered  the  plain  that  surrounds  Constantinople,  and  the 
eye  could  command  an  extensive  view  of  the  country  on  all  sides.  The 
first  and  most  striking  impression  was  the  exceeding  solitude  that  reigned 
every  where  around.  We  were  within  a  few  hundred  3rards  of  the  walls 
of  an  immense  metropolis,  where  700,000  people  Uved  together;  but  if 
we  were  at  the  same  distance  only  from  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  we  ooidd 
not  have  witnessed  more  silence  and  desolation.  The  usual  villas 
which  are  scattered  near  the  suburbs  of  a  large  city  were  not  to  be  seea, 
and  the  crowds  which  generally  throng  the  entrance,  no  where  to  be 
met  with.  A  single  team  of  buffaloes,  dragging  an  aruba,  or  a  sditaiy 
horseman  scarcely  visible  on  the  horizon,  were  the  only  objects  that  in* 
dicated  the  existence  of  social  life  close  by  the  crreat  city.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  marks  the  indolence  and  inactiviQr  of  the  Turkish  character 
more  than  this  circumstance.  The  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  are  very 
populous,  and  from  Constantinople  to  near  the  Black  Sea  is  one  con- 
tinued village.  The  intercourse  is  proportionably  great,  and  the  surface 
of  the  water  is  a  moving  picture  of  boats  passing  and  repassing.  This 
mode  of  motion  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  oriental  indolence.  The  Turk 
reclines  on  a  cushion,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  is  carried  the  distance  be 
wants  to  go  without  exertion  or  discomposure.  If  he  had  a  resklence 
in  this  quarter,  he  could  only  walk  or  ride  to  it,  as  there  are,  generallj 
speaking,  no  carriages  or  proper  roads  on  which  they  could  run ;  dw 
vicinity  of  the  city,  therefore,  on  this  side,  is  abandoned ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  scattered  farms,  it  is  a  perfect  desert.'*  p.  54. 

•  #  •  •  • 

**  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  those  downs  which  we  now  en- 
tered upon,  and  their  apparent  fertility ;  but  they  are  utterly  solitaiy 
and  neglected.  In  a  few  places,  where  the  ground  had  been  turned  up, 
tlie  fallow  left  behind  indicated  a  rich  soil  and  abundant  harvest;  but 
these  spots  were  very  rare,  and  of  past  years.  The  land  ia  portbned 
put  into  chifiiks,  or  estates,  of  Turks  of  consequence  residing  at  Gob- 
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stantinople.  These  lords  of  the  soil  become  implicated  in  the  constant 
troubles  and  changes  which  take  place,  and  are  frequently  strangled  or 
banished.  On  the  first  rumour  of  their  misfortunes,  all  their  tenants 
who  occupied  the  soil  immediately  take  flight  with  whatever  property 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  from  the  well-grounded  apprehension  of 
being  involved  in  the  fate  of  their  landlord ;  and  from  this  state  of  utter 
insecurity,  the  whole  country  is  now  abandoned  and  depopulated. 
■  "  The  road  which  leads  through  these  plains  is  nothing  more  than  a 
beaten  path  over  the  grass,  every  one  pursuing  that  which  he  prefers. 
In  summer,  it  is  of  a  limited  breadth,  but  in  winter,  when  the  rain  sets 
in,  the  usual  path  is  impassable,  and  eyery  traveller  seeks  a  new  one 
b^ide  the  former ;  so  that  in  some  places  the  road  is  three  or  four  hun- 
dred yards  wide.  The  traveller,  however,  is  directed  by  certain  marks. 
At  long  intervals,  be  sees  two  httle  tumuli,  not  quite  so  large  as  hay- 
ricks, between  which  tlie  way  passes ;  these  are  called^  Sandj^k  Sherif 
Tepe,  or  the  Hillocks  of  the  Sacred  Standard.  On  all  expeditions 
against  the  infidels  in  Europe,  wherever  the  army  encamped  for  the 
night,  two  mounds  were  raised,  on  one  of  which  was  planted  the  standard 
oi  Mahomet,  which  formed  the  centre  of  ihe  encampment.  There  are 
no  tuipuli  of  a  larger  size  or  more  iancient  date  in  this  neighbourhood. 
As  those,  however,  are  at  very  distant  intervals,  other  directions  were 
necessary.  In  January  and  February,  a  cold  Scythian  wind  passes 
over  these  plains,  carrying  with  it  immense  drifts  of  snow,  which  soon 
obliterate  all  appearance  of  former  tracks.  Travellers  then  miss  their 
way,  and  numbers  are  every  year  found  dead  in  the  drift.  About  ten 
jears  ago,  a  salictar,  bearing  important  news  from  Shumla  to  Coustan* 
tinople,  missed  his  way  in  the  snow  for  several  days,  and  nearly  perished, 
with  all  his  suite.  He,  therefore,  at  his  own  expense,  erected  stone  posts 
at  convenient  intervals  along  the  whole  line.  Some  few  of  these  re- 
main, but  the  greater  number  are  broken  or  fallen ;  nor  is  it  likely  they 
will  ever  be  restored  by  tlie  Turks.  They  were  the  only  resemblance 
of  mile-stones  in  the  Turkish  empire. 

^^  The  only  thing  that  had  life  which  we  met  in  those  fertile  plains, 
was  detachments  of  soldiers  returning  from  Ipsara,  as  one  of  tliera  in- 
formed the  surrogee ;  they  were  landed  near  Enos,  from  the  Captain 
Pacha's  fleet,  and  were  returning  by  land  to  Constantinople.  Some 
of  these  parties  had  horses  with  baskets  on  each  side ;  these  were  filled 
with  little  children,  boys  and  girb,  whom  they  had  carried  off  as  plun- 
der, and  were  now  bringing  to  the  Yes^r  Bazar,  or  slave  market  of 
Constantinople,  to  seU ;  the  unfortunate  beings  resembled  lambs  in  a 
market  car ;  they  were  from  three  or  four  to  nine  or  ten  years  of  age.*' 
pp.  67-69. 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  As  we  approached  the  town  of  Burghaz,  we  found  remnants  of 
paved  roads  formed  of  large  flat  stones.  The  Roman  and  Turkish 
roads  are  so  similar,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  old  from  the 
Bew ;  both  seem  equally  inconvenient  and  dangeroud.  Part  of  this 
causeway,  which  stands  out  of  the  present  line,  and  elevated  above  it, 
is  grass-grown  and  moss-covered,  and  evidently  of  an  ancient  date ; 
but  the  rest,  which  forms  part  of  the  actual  road,  is  the  work  of  the 
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Turks,  though  differing  in  nothing  from  the  other  but  in  age :  bolh  an 
'  equally  unus^.  The  Turks  never  make  a  road  but  across  some  portkm 
of  inundated  or  marshy  ground.  It  is  a  causeway  of  rude,  large,  uneren 
stones;  so  badly  put  togetlier,  that  intervals  are  left  between,  in  wfaiek 
the  horse  constantly  shps  below  his  fetlock,  and  moves  cautiously  ao4 
slowly  along,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  breaking  his  own  legs  or  his 
rider's  neck.  Travellers,  therefore,  prefer  wading  through  water  and 
mud  up  to  their  saddle  girts,  to  venturing  on  these  roads  ;  jet. all  the 
remains  of  ancient  roads  in  this  country  are  of  a  similar  structure. 

**  At  four  oVlock,  we  arrived  at  fiurghaz,  and  entered  the  town  upon 
one  of  those  iU-constructcd  causeways,  which  was  continued  through 
all  the  streets.  Burghaz  is  a  very  common  name  for  a  town  in  Turkey. 
It  appeiu^  from  Cantemir,  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  «^f7^,  a  tower,  and 
was  originally  a  fortified  castle  under  the  Greeks ;  though  there  are 
seldom  any  remains  of  such  a  thing  now  to  be  seen  in  the  modem 
villages."  pp.  79-80. 

•  •  #  • 

**  We  set  out  from  Burghaz  at  three  the  next  morning ;  the  weather 
was  dark  and  doubtful,  at  intervals  spitting  rain.  We  wandered  from 
the  road  in  the  pitchy  darkness,  and  got  entangled  in  gardens  and  old 
houses,  and  h*^re  we  floundered  for  a  long  time  before  we  regained  the 
road.  At  length  the  horizon  became  streaked  with  a  parallel  ^am  of 
light,  which  indicated  a  clear  day,  and  extricated  us  from  our  diffi- 
culties. We  were  now  on  the  spot  which  was  the  limit  of  the  Rossiaii 
campaign  in  1810.  The  main  body  of  the  army  proceeded  no  farther 
than  8humla ;  but  clouds  of  Cossac  Tartars  had  passed  the  Balkan, 
and  rode  up  to  the  suburbs  of  Burghaz,  which  is  within  eighty-four 
miles  of  Constantinople,  having  plundered  the  country  the  whole  way. 
The  country  was  the  same  flat,  denuded  plain  as  that  we  had  passed 
the  day  before,  and  these  Tartars  must  have  felt  themselves  at  home. 
About  nine  o'clock,  we  arrived  at  a  wood,  and  the  trees  were  the  first 
we  had  met  since  we  left  Constantinople—^  distance  of  one  hundred 
miles.  This  wood  was  a  grateful  variety,  and  continued  for  three 
hours  to  the  vicinity  of  Kirklesi,  where  we  arrived  about  mid-day." 
pp.  81-82. 

'*  We  rode  through  a  number  of  ragged,  filthy  streets,  to  the  mofe 
ragged  and  filthy  post-house,  where  we  were  to  be  supplied  with  fresh 
horses ;  for  here  the  engagement  of  our  surrogee  from  Constantinople 
terminated.  From  hence  the  posts  occur  every  ten  or  twelve  hours,  the 
horses  are  changed,  and  the  speed  of  the  traveller  is  as  rapid  as  he 
pleases  to  go  ;  and  for  this  he  only  pays  twenty  paras,  or  half  a  piastre 
an  hour  for  each  horse ;  that  is,  he  gets  four  horses  and  an  armed  guide 
to  go  at  what  rate  he  pleases,  for  about  fourpence  per  mile,  or  one  penny 
for  each  horse.  *  *  When  Mustapha  came  in,  I  ask^  him 
some  question  in  English,  which  he  did  not  answer,  and  supposing  he 
had  not  heard  me,  I  repeated  it  in  a  louder  voice.  He  was  now  s^ed 
with  an  extraordinary  fit  of  trepidation.  He  got  up  immediately  and 
left  the  room,  and  I  found  him  af^rwardsin  the  yard  attempting  to  give 
some  baccheesh,  or  gratuity,  to  the  stablemen ;  but  his  hand  so  trem- 
bled, that  he  scattered  the  paras  about  the  yard.     He  then  buxried  me 
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out,  and,  gettiDg  on  his  horse,  rode  hastily  ofT,  leaving  me  to  follow  him 
as  I  could.  I  pursued  him  to  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  where  he  stopped 
at  a  Balgarian  wine-house,  and  having  got  into  a  Christian  f^ace,  his 
trepidation  begacn  to  subside,  and  he  attempted  to  account  for  it.  The 
Turks  of  this  place  are  so  rude  and  ignorant,  that  they  think  a  man 
degraded  who  understands  any  other  language  than  Turkish ;  when  I 
addressed  him,  therefore,  in  English,  at  the  post-house,  he  could  not  an- 
swer, as  it  would  have  exposed  us  both  to  the  contempt  and  insult  of  the 
fellows  about  us,  from  which  he  had  no  means  of  protection.  It  had 
happened  to  him,  he  said,  in  the  same  place  before,  and  both  he  and  the 
gentleman  he  travelled  with  were  attacked,  and  in  great  danger. 

^*  This  determined  hostility  to  knowledge  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary trait  in  the  Turkish  character,  and  distinguishes  them  from  every 
other  nation  at  the  present  day.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  peo« 
pie  pridinn^  themselves  on  being  ignorant,  and  despising  those  who  are 
not  so.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  the  rude  rabble  of  Kirklesi.  There  is  a 
number  of  janissaries  attached  to  the  palaces  of  the  different  missions 
at  Constantinople,  as  guards  of  honour,  and  they  are  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  inmates  of  the  palaces.  The  only  one  1  ever  heard 
of,  who  acquired  a  knowledge  of  a  Frank  language,  was  Mustapha,  and 
he  was  a  renegado,  and  did  it  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  The  prejudice 
is  not  less  among  the  upper  and  educated  classes.  The  Turks,  in  their 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  are  always  obliged  to  use  rayas  as  in- 
terpreters. The  important  function  of  dragoman  to  the  Porte  was  al- 
ways performed  by  Greeks  till  the  late  insurrection  ;  and  when  the 
Turks  thought  they  could  no  longer  confide  in  them,  there  could  not  be 
found  in  the  empire  one,  of  themselves,  capable  or  willing  to  hold  a 
communication  in  a  foreign  language,  and  they  were  obliged  to  confer 
the  situation  on  a  Je^.  They  have  since  that,  however,  established  a 
seminary  for  the  instruction  of  a  few  young  Turks  in  different  Frank 
languages,  that  they  may  be  able  to  undertake  and  discharge  a  duty  so 
important  and  confidential,  and  no  longer  depend  on  the  suspicious 
fidelity  of  strangers.  This  tardy  and  reluctant  adoption  of  a  measure 
so  indispensable,  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  ad- 
here to  ancient  prejudices,  which  no  one  but  a  man  of  the  energetic 
character  of  the  present  Sultan  could  dare  to  oppose,  or  oppose  with 
any  effect. 

*'  As  we  had  n'ow  commenced  posting  on  the  account  of  government, 
BO  regard  was  to  be  paid  to  the  unfortunate  horses.  The  rule  is,  if  they 
die  on  the  road  between  post  and  post,  the  traveller  pays  for  them ;  but 
he  may  drive  them  to  death's  door,  without  scruple.  Our  next  post  was 
Fakih,  distant  twelve  hours ;  and  we  determined  to  make  up  for  the 
past,  and  go  it  in  half  the  time.** 


«*  From  Doolath-Haghe  the  country  is  woody  and  swelling  into  hills ; 
and  here,  for  the  first  time,  Mustapha  thought  it  right  to  commence  gal- 
loping, because  the  road  was  no  longer  open  and  plain,  but  obstructed, 
uneven,  and  dangerous.  I  had  also  another  objection :  I  felt  myself 
rerj  stiff,  and  even  a  moderate  motion  very  painful.    After  riding  aU 
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day,  for  ser^nil  in  succession,  and  resting  at  night  in  my  clothes,  on  the 
ground,  with  nothing  to  keep  me  from  the  hard,  uneven  floor,  but  a  mat 
or  a  carpet,  I  was  not  much  disposed  to  any  gratuitous  violent  exeraae, 
and  I  declined  the  proposal  peremptorily.  By  degrees,  however,  the 
surrogee  increased  his  speed,  the  Tartar  followed,  and  such  is  the  irre- 
sistible habit  of  these  animals,  that  my  horse  would  not  stay  behind;  in 
a  few  minutes,  therefore,  we  were  all  in  full  speed,  over  a  road  wbeie 
it  required  caution  to  walk.  We  dashed  up  hills  and  down  accliiritief, 
stumbled  over  rocks  and  fallen  trees,  and  tore  away  through  bnunblei 
and  branches,  floundered  in  mud,  and  splashed  through  mountain  to^ 
rents ;  and,  for  twelve  miles,  scarcely  pulled  bridle  till  we  arrived  at 
Fakih,  the  next-post-house.  I  thought  this  steeple-chase  would  bare 
knocked  me  up,  and  disabled  me  from  proceeding ;  but  Mustapha  as- 
sured me,  from  the  experience  of  others  whom  he  had  attended,  tbe  ef- 
fect would  be  quite  the  contrary.  In  fact,  it  was  so :  this  violent  exe^ 
cise  was  like  the  champooing  of  a  Turkish  vapour-bath ;  the  musck» 
were  relaxed,  the  joints  suppled,  and,  on  dismounting,  I  felt  as  actife 
and  fresh  as  when  I  set  out."  pp.  84-^9. 

The  Balkan  mountains  have  long  l>een  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  formidable  barriers,  on  the  side  of  Europe,  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire.  They  have  been  represented  as  impracticable  and 
impassable,  if  skilfully  and  gallantly  defended  ;  and  they  have, 
in  fact,  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Russian  armies  on  several 
occasions.  But  although  the  mountains  are  steep  and  lofly,  tbe 
ravines  and  gorges  few,  narrow,  precipitous,  and  diflicult  of 
access,  the  roads  miserable,  the  country  desolate,  yet  no  ooe 
who  recollects  the  events  of  the  last  thirty  years,  who  remem- 
bers that  neither  Pyrenees,  nor  Appenines,  nor  the  Alps  them- 
selves could  oppose  any  invincible  obstacle  to  the  career  of  dis- 
ciplined troops  and  able  commanders,  will  view  this  range  of 
mountains  as  oflTering  any  insurmountable  difficulties  to  the 
march  of  an  invading  army.  Indeed,  when  we  are  told  that  in 
1820,  clouds  of  Cossacks  passed  the  Balkan,  and  advanced  to 
Burghaz,  we  know  not  why  mounted  infantry  might  not  then 
have  borne  tbetn  company,  in  numbers  sufficient  to  have  secured 
the  most  important  points  of  the  defile,  by  which  they  traversed 
these  mountains.  The  real  obstacles  are,  perhaps,  the  deep 
snows  of  winter,  the  sickliness  and  scarcity  of  water  in  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  causing  a  great  waste  of  life  to  northern  troops, 
and  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Turks  themselves,  which 
adapt  them  better  for  the  defence  of  mountain  passes,  for  irre- 
gular warfare,  where  the  contest  is  between  man  and  man,  than 
for  the  tactics  of  regular  warfare  and  the  evolutions  of  a  day  of 
battle.  We  will  give  Mr.  Walsh's  description  of  one  of  the 
passes,  and  his  observations  on  the  chain  as  a  means  of  military 
defence.    At  Fakih,  the  next  post  to  Drolath-Uagbe,  tbe  low 
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Balkans  coininence,  and  continue  about  thirty  miles  to  Hayd^^ 
ho^Sy  a  large  Turkish  town,  where  the  high  Balkans  commence  : 

**  We  now  ascended  the  first  ridge  of  the  High  Balkan,  and  had  a 
specimen  of  its  rainy  character ;  the  wind  had  chari^d  to  the  south, 
and  dark  heavy  masses  of  mist  were  hanging  on  the  hills. 

"  In  about  one  hour  we  descended  again,  and  came  to  another  of 
those  fertile  and  lonely  plains  which  abound  every  where  in  the  recesses 
of  these  mountains.  It  was  ten  or  twelve  miles  long,  and  three  or  four 
broad,  with  a  river  winding  its  way  through  the  centre.  It  was  filled 
with  villager,  cattle,  corn-fields,  vineyards,  and  fruit-trees,  all  of  which 
were  in  the  highest  state  of  rural  beauty.  The  trees  had  lost  none  of 
their  foliage,  the  winter  corn  was  springing  above  ground,  and  the  pas- 
ture was  rich  and  verdant ;  but  the  circumstance  most  striking  was,  the 
inaccessible  mountains  by  which  it  seemed  to  be  surrounded.  If  Dr. 
Johnson  had  ever  travelled  through  these  countries^  I  should  have  sup- 
posed he  had  described  his  valley  of  Rasselas  frbm  the  actual  scenery  of 
this  place.  On  looking  round,  I  could  not  see  where  we  got  in,  and  how 
we  could  get  ouU  We  followed,  however,  the  course  of  the  river,  till  we 
came  to  the  perpendicular  front  of  the  ridge  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley.  Here,  as  if  by  some  spell  of  *open  Sesame  !'  the  face  of  the 
mountain  seemed  to  gape,  as  if  rent  asunder;  and  presented  to  us  a  nar** 
row  chasm,  into  which  we  entered  along  with  the  river. 

**  This  ravine  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  picturesque 
in  Europe,  and  far  exceeds  the  Trosachs  of  Lough  Catherine,  or  any 
that  I  had  ever  seen  before.  Its  perpendicular  sides  ascend  to  an  im- 
mense height,  covered  with  wood  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  leav- 
ing a  very  narrow  stripe  of  blue  sky  between.  For  some  time  we  pursued 
the  bed  of  the  river,  descending  still  deeper  into  this  gorge ;  and  I  sup- 
posed we  intended  to  follow  it  the  whole  way,  in  the  dim  twilight  in 
which  we  were  involved,  till  we  should  emerge  with  it  at  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains;  but  after  a  short  time  we  left  it,  and  began  to 
ascend  gradually,  till  we  reached  the  summit  of  this  second  ridge.  Here 
we  found  the  masses  of  clouds,  which  had  appeared  so  picturesque, 
were  diffused  into  a  uniform  haze,  which  circumscribed  our  view  to  a 
Tery  small  distance,  and  poured  down  torrents  of  rain.  The  road  was 
now  become  disagreeable  and  dangerous :  it  was  sometimes  very  steep, 
and  so  slippery,  that  the  horses  could  not  keep  their  feet,  hut  were  con- 
tinually falling.  We  passed  several  ravines  ov^r  tottering  bridges  of 
slight  boards,  which  were  so  loosely  put  together,  that  they  rose  at  one 
end,  while  any  weight  pressed  the  other. 

'  **  In  this  way  we  got  on  till  the  shades  of  evening  warned  us  to  has* 
ten.  We  proceeded,  therefore,  down  a  steep,  with  the  rapidity  usual  to 
Turks  on  difficult  ground,  and  were  dashing  across  one  of  those  fragile 
wooden  bridges,  thrown  over  a  deep  ravine,  when  it  suddenly  gave  way 
with  a  crash,  and  the  surrogee  and  his  horse,  who  were  foremost,  disap* 
peared.  The  surrogee  was  thrown  forward,  and,  clinging  to  the  broken 
planks,  he  scrambled  out  on  the  other  side,  but  his  horse  went  through. 
Ilis  hind  feet,  however,  got  entangled  in  the  frame-work  below,  and 
here  it  remained  suspended.'' 
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Here  after  some  time  consumed  ia  extricatiog  the  horse,  our 
author  adds : — 

"  Had  the  horse  been  killed,  I  was  informed  that  I  should  hare  to  pay 
the  Sultan  for  the  consequences  of  his  rotten  bridge.  We  now  desceaded 
a  very  steep  mountain  ;  the  Tartar  was  just  behind  me,  when  the  feet 
of  his  horse  giving  way,  he  tumbled  over  and  over,  and  both  he  and  his 
rider  rolled  past  me  to  the  bottom  of  the  hilL  I  thought  they  were  killed; 
but  fortunately  the  ground  was  soft,  and  neither  received  much  dama^ 
The  shades  of  evening  had  already  closed  when  we  arrived  at  a  vaUef, 
in  the  bosom  of  which  is  situated  the  romantic  village  of  Lopenitzt, 
where  we  purposed  to  pass  the  night  •  •  • 

^'  We  left  our  kind  hosts  before  daylight,  on  a  dismal,  dark,  drizzling 
morning.  We  madeour  way  with  difiiculty,through  lowrocky  hill8,stuiiib* 
ling  amongravines, and wishingfortbe  hghtof day.  Atlength itappeared, 
accompanied  by  a  bhter  cold  north-east  wind:  in  a  little  time  it  beouiie  « 
piercing,  that  we  all  ffot  numbed  and  powerless.  It  was  accompanied 
by  a  dark  dry  sky,  which  seemed  to  threaten  snow,  and  was  a  specimeo 
of  those  Scythian  or  Hyperborean  blasts  which  come  suddenly  and  in- 
tensely Over  these  regions.  Our  road  lay  stiU  among  the  last  ridges  of 
the  Balkan,  with  occasional  plains.  In  one  of  these  we  fell  in  aiais 
with  the  river  with  which  we  entered  the  mountains ;  it  is  here  esfled 
BuyM  Kametchi,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  Balkans  into  the  Black  Sea. 
I  should  like  to  have  traced  this  mysterious  stream  through  the  daik, 
deep,  and  subterraneous  recesses  through  which  I  was  told  it  passed. 
One  would  imagine  that,  thus  running  through  the  level  ground  at  one 
side  of  the  mountains,  and  issuing  out  at  the  other,  having  penetrated 
at  the  base  and  wound  its  way  through  the  chain,  it  would  e^rd  a  lefd 
for  a  road  below,  without  the  necessity  of  carrying  it  over  the  inuneaie 
ridge ;  nnd  no  doubt,  in  any  other  country  but  Turkey,  such  a  roid 
would  have  been  made.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Turks  would 
not  wish  to  remove  this  formidable  barrier,  which  nature  has  ]daced  be* 
tween  them  and  their  northern  enemies,  or  afford  them  a  greater  faeili^ 
of  invasion  by  cutting  a  level  road  through  the  very  heart  of  it.  Hanng 
crossed  this  river,  we  proceeded  to  Shumla,  where  we  arrived,  after  a 
,  long  and  fatiguing  ride,  at  three  oVlock.  Not  apprised  of  the  efiect  of 
this  cold,  I  attempted  to  dismount,  but  was  so  entirely  deprived  of  feeliiig 
or  motion,  that  I  fell  powerless  to  the  ground,  like  a  sack  of  com.  * 
*  *  *  In  the  morning  we  found  Uie  stable  full  of  horses,  thai  had 
'come  in  in  the  night,  so  at  day-dawn  we  set  out  Our  way  lay  over  a 
liill  which  commanded  the  whole  country,  and  I  stopped  on  the  sumnit 
at  sunrise  to  view  it. 

*^  Behind  us  lay  the  vast  ridge  of  the  Balkans  which  we  had  passed, 
pn^senting  a  steeper  and  moi^  inaccessible  face  at  this  side  than  at  the 
oUier ;  running  along  the  horizon  in  a  right  line,  like  a  vast  wall  wbieb 
ascended  to  the  clouds.  The  ancients  had  such  an  idea  of  the  height 
of  this  ridge,  that  Pomponius  Mela  affirms,  the  Euxine  and  Adriatic 
could  be  seen  from  it  at  the  same  time ;  and  Pliny  says  it  was  six  miles 
high.     Udtmi  excelsitas  vi  imllihus  pastmany  higher  than  the  chain  of 
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die  Andes  or  Hymalaya.  It  is,  therefore,  very  remarkable  that  Hero- 
dotus should  have  taken  no  notice  of  it,  though  it  must  ha?e  presented 
00  formidable  an  obstruction  to  the  army  of  Darius.  The  mountain 
was  called  Usemus  from  oUfMi,  tbe  blood  of  the  Typhon  ;  because  he  had 
ascended  it  as  the  nearest  way  to  scale  to  heaven,  and  Jupiter  had  there 
struck  him  down.  The  length  of  the  chain  is  not  less  remarkable  than 
tbe  height,  extending  for  five  hundred  miles,  one  end  resting  on  the 
Gulf  <^  Venice,  and  the  other  on  the  Black  sea.  The  chain  is  now 
called  the  Balkan,  which  signifies  a  difficult  defile,  and  it  is  properly  di- 
vided into  hiffh  and  low ;  tl^  latter  advancing  forward  on  each  side,  like 
outworks  before  the  great  natural  rampart.  Tbe  town  of  Shumla  lies 
in  an  ang^  of  a  vallev,  formed  by  two  ridges  of  those  low  mountains ; 
and  they  are  the  last  branch  of  them  at  this  side,  and  their  extreme  ter-> 
BUBation:  if,  therefi>ret  the  whole  breadth  of  this  immense  chain  be  ta- 
ken, it  niay  be  said  to  extend  from  Fakih  to  Shumla,  thirty-two  hours, 
or  ninety-six  miles,  the  cpuntry  beyond  these  places  being  oil  level  plain, 
and  between  them  bdng  all  mountain ;  the  lofty  ridges,  £)wever,  extend 
only  from  Ebiidhos  to  Lopenitza,  nine  hours,  or  twenty-seven  miles. 

**  The  mountains  about  Shumla  form  a  semicircular  amphitheatre,  up 
tbe  sides  <^  which  gardens  and  plantations  extend  to  the  summit  of  the 
bill,  overhanging  the  tovm  with  a  yery  rich  and  beautiful  prospect ;  be- 
low, at  the  extremity  <^  the  ridges,  an  immense  plain  begins,  which 
extends  to  the  Danube  on  the  north,  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  east.— 
Here  is  seen  the  town  and  harbour  of  Varna,  between  two  headlands, 
distant  eighteen  hours,  or  fi^yfour  miles.  To  this  port,  aU  who  wish 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  the  Balkan,  hire  a  vessel  from  Constantinople,. 
and  from  hence  come  to  Shumla.  In  fa«t,  it  appeared  as  if  the  country 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Propontis  was  originally  a  dead  flat  surface  i 
when  by  some  convulsions  of  nature  this  ridge  of  mountains  was  thrown 
up,  which  divided  the  country  hke  a  vast  wall  running  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Adriatic.  The  part  of  the  plain  lying  on  the  south  of  the 
ridge  was  formerly  called  Thrace,  and  is  now  Romelia ;  the  part  on 
the  north  was  formerly  caUed  Mcesia,  and  now  Bulgaria. 

Shumla  is  a  very  larse  and  populous  town,  co  itaining  about  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Turkish  and 
Christian.  The  Turkish  is  the  upper  part.  It  is  filled  with  mosques^ 
whose  domes  and  minarets  are  covered  with  burnished  tin  plates,  which 
glitter  in  the  sun  with  dazzing  splendour :  so  that  when  the  sun  shone 
bright  1  could  not  look  at  the  town.  Here  is,  besides,  an  extraordinary 
Bovelty  in  a  Turkish  town — a  large  town  clock ;  it  tells  the  hours  by  a 
bell  which  is  heard  all  over  the  city,  and  regulates  the  time  of  the  inha- 
bitants, instead  of  the  muezzims  crying  the  hour  from  the  minarets.-*- 
This  extraordinary  innovation,  and  approximation  to  European  man^ 
ners,  was  introduced  some  years  ago,  by  a  basha,  who  had  been  a  prl- 
aoner  in  Russia :  he  there  acquired  a  taste  for  bells  ;  and  on  his  return 
brought  with  him  a  striking  dock,  which  he  erected  in  Shumla.  The 
improvement,  however,  has  not  yet  proceeded  beyond  this  northern 
frontier.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  other  town-clock  in  the 
Turkish  dominions,  except  at  Athens,  presented  by  Lord  Elgin,  as 
«ome  remuneration  ibr  the  dilapidation  of  the  Parthenon. 
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"  Detached  bj  nn  iriteiral  from  this  upper  town  if  a  smaller  called 
Wfurisb,  which  extends  into  the  plain.  Within  its  limits  the  Rayas,  or 
Jew  and  Christian  population,  reside,  separated  from  the  rest,  like  the 
districts  called  Irish  towns  in  Ireland,  the  original  inhabitants  in  both 
having  been  laid  under  the  same  interdict  by  their  conquerors.  In  tlui 
district  are  about  three  hundred  houses  inhabited  by  Jews,  Armenians, 
and  Greeks,  who  have  each  a  place  of  worship.  It  is  here  the  most 
celebrated  tinmen  and  braziers  of  the  Turkish  empire  reside,  who  supply 
Constantinople  with  their  manufacture,  and  co?er  their  own  noosqnee 
with  tin  and  copper,  Which  look  so  glittering.  Shumla  has  some  irre- 
gular forti6catious  standing.  We  entered  t^  town  across  a  deep  foase: 
and  through  ramparts  of  clay  by  which  the  Russians  were  repulsed  to 
their  last  invasion  of  Turkey  :  their  main  body  had  advanced  from  Ras> 
|rad  to  this  place,  while  their  Cossacks  pushed  across  the  mountains  as 
far  as  Burghaz.  They  were,  however,  obliged  to  retreat  without  tak« 
ing  the  town.     As  a  military  station,  Shumla  seems  to  have  been  ef 

Seat  impoftance  to  the  Turkish  empire.  It  is  the  point  at  which  A 
e  roads  leading  from  the  fortresses  on  the  Danube  concentrate.  Its 
fortifications  would  be  weak  and  contemptible  in  the  hands  of  Evrmean 
troops,  but  are  a  very  efficient  defence  when  manned  by  Turks.  TIm^ 
consist  of  earthen  ramparts  and  brick  walls,  in  some  places  flanked  1^ 
strong-built  watch-towers,  each  capable  of  holding  eight  or  ten  tophek- 
gees,  or  musqueteers.  They  stretch  for  three  mUes  in  length  and  one 
m  breadth,  over  a  ground  intersected  with  valleys ;  and  the  extent  and 
irregularity  of  the  surface  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  being  complete- 
ly invested.  It  is  here  the  Turks  form  their  entrenched  camp,  in  theb 
contests  with  Russia,  and  the  Russians  have  always  found  it  impregna^ 
Ue.  Twice  they  have  advanced  as  far  as  Shumla,  and  been  reposed 
Without  being  able  to  advance  farther.  Romotizov  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire from  before  it  in  1774,  and  Kaminsky  in  1810,  after  a  hloody  con- 
flict." p.  96-107. 

Speaking  of  Shumla  afterwards,  when  giving  a  short  account 
of  the  last  Russian  war,  and  of  the  means  of  defence  which 
Turkey  possesses  on  this  side  against  her  great  adversary,  he 
adds — 

**  Should  they  force  this  artificial  barrier,  (Shumla)  they  have  to  en- 
counter a  natural  one,  infinitely  more  formidable :  and  that  is,  the 
Balkan  Mountains.  Over  this  great  rampart  there  are  five  practicable 
passes.  One  from  Sophia  to  Tartar  Bazargic ;  two  from  Temova,  by 
keisanlik  and  Selymnia ;  and  two  from  Shumla,  by  Camabat  and 
Haidhos.  The  three  first  lead  to  Adrianople,  the  two  last  directly  to 
Constantinople.  Of  these,  the  roads  by  Ternova  are  the  most  diffi<^ilt, 
as  they  pass  over  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  hills  <^  the  chain ; 
that  by  Haidhos  is  the  most  frequented — the  chasm  in  the  face  of  the 
mountain  aflbrding  a  greater  facility  of  ascent  than  dsewhere.  Any  of 
the  passes,  however,  do  not  appear  impracticable  for  Turkish  Bpsiliis. 
These  are  a  kind  of  feudal  cavalry,  possesing  hereditary  lands,  on  the 
tenure  of  appearing  in  the  field  when  called  on.  If  they  have  no  male 
diildren,  the  lands  devolve  to  the  commander,  who  assigns  them  la 
(Hhers  on  the  same  terms,  and  so  the  corps  is  kept  up.    It  oooaisca  of 
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sixteen  legions ;  who  are,  perhaps,  the  best  mountain  horsemen  in  the 
world  ;  ^ough  nothing  can  seem  more  unfavourable  to  their  firm  seat 
and  rapid  evolutions,  than  their  whole  equipment.  Their  saddles  are 
heavy  masses  <^  wood,  like  pack-saddles,  peaked  before  and  behind ; 
and  are  the  most  awkward  and  uneasj  in  the  way  they  use  them. 
Their  stirrups  are  very  short,  and  their  stirrup  irons  very  cumbrous — 
resembling  the  blade  of  a  fire  shovel ;  the  angle  of  which  they  use  to 
goad  on  the  hose,  as  they  have  no  spurs ;  this  heavy  apparatus  is  not 
secured  on  the  horse  by  regular  girths,  but  tied  with  thongs  of  leather, 
which  are  continually  breaking  and  out  of  order.  On  fiiis  awkward 
and  insecure  seat,  the  Turk  sits,  with  his  knees  approaching  to  his  chin ; 
yet  I  never  saw  more  bold  and  dexterous  horsemen,  in  the  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  f^aces.  When  formed  into  cavalry  they  observe  little 
order,  yet  they  act  together  with  surprising  regularity  and  effect ;  but 
it  is  in  broken  ground  and  mountain  passes  they  are  most  serviceable, 
where  the  surface  seems  impracticable  for'^uropean  horsemen.  They 
drive  at  full  speed  through  ravines  and  mountain  torrents,  and  up  and 
down  steep  aochvities ;  and  suddenly  appear  on  the  flanks  or  in  the 
rear  of  their  enemies,  after  passing  rapidly  through  places  where  it  was 
supposed  impossible  that  horsemen  could  move.  Some  of  their  troops 
are  called,  for  their  headlong  and  reckless  impetuosity,  Delhis,  or  mad- 
men ;  and  the  desperate  enterprises  they  undertake,  justifies  the  name. 
Such  cavalry,  in  Uie  passes  of  the  Balkan,  must  oppose  a  formidable 
resistance  to  the  most  effective  and  best  disciplined  troops ;  and  no 
doubt  the  Russians,  if  they  ever  attempt  this  barrier,  will  find  it  so. 

^  Another  obstacle  will  be  afforded  by  the  season  of  the  year.  The 
^nly  time  for  operation  is  the  spring :  the  country  is  then  exceedin^y 
beautiful  and  healthful ;  the  rivers  are  full  of  sweet  water,  the  grass  and 
fedder  abundant,  and  the  air  elastic  and  healthful ;  but  as  the  summer 
advances,  the  rivers  dry  up,  vegetables  disappear,  and  nothing  is  pre* 
aented  but  an  arul,  burning  soil,  intolerable  from  the  glare  of  the  sun 
by  day,  and  dangerous  from  the  cold  and  the  damp  of  the  heavy  dews 
by  night ;  and  the  morbid  effects  of  these,  every  army  has  experienced, 
campaigning  in  those  countries  at  that  season,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times.  To  pass  this  chain  in  winter,  with  an  army,  seems  a 
still  more  hopeless  attempt :  the  morasses  saturated  with  rain,  incapable 
of  supporting  the  heavy  burthen  of  wagons  or  artillery :  the  ravines 
filled  with  snow  or  mountain  torients,  and  passed  over  by  tottering 
bridges  of  wood,  so  rotten  as  to  break  with  the  smallest  pressure ;  the 
Bumerous  defiles,  which  a  few  can  defend  against  a  multitude,  affording 
so  many  natural  fortresses,  behind  which  the  Turks  fight  with  such 
•nergy  and  effect ;  the  scattered  villages,  which  can  afford  neither 
shelter  nor  supplies ; — all  these  present  obstacles,  of  which  the  Russians 
themselves  seems  very  conscious.  In  their  last  campaign,  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  country  from  the  Balkan  to  the  Danube, 
with  the  exception  of  Varna,  Nyssa  and  Shumla,  in  which  the  Turks 
were  shut  up ;  and  they  had  nearly  100,000  men  in  the  plain  below, 
eompletely  equipped,  and  were  at  the  very  base  of  the  mountain,  and 
the  entrance  to  the  passes ;  yet  they  never  attempted  to  ascend,  with' 
the  exception  of  a  few  straggling  Cossacks,  who  made  a  dash  across 
the  ridge,  and  retonitd  as  speedily  back  again. 
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**  The  Tuilu  seem  to  have  no  apprehension  of  an  approach  to  tbe 
eapital  on  this  side ;  relying  on  the  natural  strength  of  this  chain  of 
mountains,  thej  have  not  fortified  any  of  the  passes,  nor  do  I  recollect  a 
single  fortress  from  Shumla  to  Constantinople.  Their  great  appre- 
hension is,  that  the  invasion  will  be  made  bj  sea ;  and  in  this  persua- 
Aon,  not  only  the  Dardanelles,  but  the  Bosphorus,  resembles  one 
continued  fortress  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the  Black  Sea.  h 
the  year  1821,  when  a  rupture  was  apprehended  with  Russia, 
all  the  castles  were  completely  repaired,  and  additional  batteries  were 
-erected  on  every  point  of  land  which  bore  adyantageously  on  the  cbaii* 
Del,  so  as  to  present  a  most  formidaUe  obstruction  to  any  ap[noach  hj 
water.  These  batteries,  however,  were  altogether  untenable,  if  attacked 
^on  the  land  side ;  the  high  ground,  above  Uie  shores  of  the  Bospboma, 
every  where  commanding  them :  and  if  a  landing  were  effected  anj 
where  in  the  rear,  which  it  was  at  that  time  said  was  the  plan  of  dis 
Russians,  they  must  be  immediately  abandoned.  But  it  seems  as  if  tbe 
Turkish  power  in  Europe  was  fast  hastening  to  ruin,  which  the  few 
convulsive  efforts  they  occasionally  make,  cannot  avert  or  long  delay.** 
pp.  121-125. 

Mr.  Walsh  had  not  yet  exhausted  all  the  comforts  of  a 
Turkish  journey :  he  crossed  the  Danube  from  Rutschuk  to 
Giurdzio,  *Uhe  most  perfect  model  of  Turkish  fortification  ia 
all  their  empire."  Here  new  arrangements  were  to  be  made  for 
his  further  progress,  and  to  add  to  his  satisfaction,  he  there 
learned  that  the  plague  had  broken  out  at  Bucharest,  the  cf^pital 
of  Wallachia»  and  was  appearing  also  in  most  of  the  townsand 
villages  through  which  he  was  obliged  to  pass.  This  occurrence, 
if  attended  with  no  more  unpleasant  effects,  insured  him  at 
least,  the  performance  of  a  most  severe  and  disagreeable  quaran- 
tine on  the  Austrian  frontier.  His  equipage  for  bis  future 
journey  he  thus  describes  :*- 

"  Mustapha  having  shown  his  firman  to  the  Pacha,  who  resides  is 
the  fortress,  we  proceeded  in  a  cart  from  the  quay  to  to  the  post-house; 
and  here  a  new  species  of  posting  commenced,  altogether  singular.  A 
small  cart,  formed  of  jointed  staves,  about  three  feet  high,  two  feet  wide^ 
and  not  four  feet  long,  was  brought  out.  The  inside  was  lined  with 
wicker  work,  and  fill^  with  hay ;  and  it  rolled  upon  four  small  wheels, 
resembling  trenchers,  each  made  of  a  thin  block  of  wood,  and  about 
twelve  inches  in  diameter.  To  the  hind  rail  of  this  dog*s  cart  I  had 
my  portmanteau  tied,  to  serve  as  a  support  to  my  back ;  and  having 
got  in  with  some  difficulty,  and  bedded  myself  in  the  hay,  my  knees 
would  have  remained  up  to  my  chin,  had  I  not  thrust  my  feet  out  be- 
tween the  fore  wheels  at  the  hazard  of  breaking  my  legs.  To  this  little 
machine  four  large  horses  were  attached  by  traces  of  twine,  not  much 
thicker  than  whipcord ;  and  a  post-boy,  or  surrogee,  dressed  in  a  white 
flannel-like  coat,  with  trowsers  and  cap  of  the  same  colour,  mounted 
the  near  wheel  horse*    Bis  only  rein  was  a  very  tbin  singly  cord  tie4 
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to  the  head  of  the  off  leader,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  loop  which  he 
put  round  his  own  neck ;  and  then  leaning  forward  and  cracking  his 
whip,  he  set  off  at  a  furious  gallop,  shouting  all  the  time  with  a  veij 
long  and  dismal  cadence.  My  Tartar  foUowed  in  a  similar  machine 
with  four  horses ;  and  his  surrogee  taking  up  the  ciy  when  the  other 
had  ceased,  these  mournful  sounds  were  kept  up  the  whole  way — 
though  better  calculated  for  the  procession  of  a  funeral  than  the  rapidity 
of  our  progress,  which  was  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour*"  pp.  129^130. 

We  will  extract  a  few  of  his  notes  respecting  the  proyince  of 
Wallachia : — 

**  The  country  we  passed  through  wore  the  same  dull  and  dreary 
aspect  as  that  which  we  first  saw,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  we  ar- 
rived at  Bangaska,  a  village,  where  we  stopped.  This  place  gave  me 
a  perfect  idea  of  the  winter  residences  of  a  Sarmatian  horde ;  the  in- 
habitants seeming  to  deviate  httle  from  their  ancestors  on  the  same  spot 
They  were  dressed  in  skins  with  wool  on,  as  they  come  off  the  back  <^ 
the  sheep.  Their  huts  were  scattered  over  a  naked  common,  without 
tree  or  hedge,  or  any  kind  of  tillaffe.  Each  hut  was  surrounded  by  a 
waU  of  wicker  work,  as  those  of  Bulgaria ;  but  the  hut  itself  was  an 
excavation  in  the  earth,  nothing  appearing  above  ground  but  the  tc^  of 
the  roof,  which  formed  part  of  the  floor  <»  the  yai^.  There  were  in  it 
some  apertures,  which  let  out  smoke,  and  let  in  light  and  air.  The 
entrance  was  by  a  hollow  descent  outside  the  enclosure.  One  of  those 
which  I  went  into  was  a  wine-house.  It  had  a  cellar  full  of  hogsheads, 
with  several  apartments  at  the  same  depth  branching  off,  having  the 
smell  and  feel  of  vaults.  These  subterranean  dwellings  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  defend  the  Samoieds  from  the  rigours  of  a  Siberian  winter  ob 
the  shores  of  the  Obi,  but  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  them  at  the  present 
day  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  A  circumstance  which  also  distin- 
goishes  the  peasant  here  from  those  of  the  other  side,  is  the  multitude  of 
horses ;  except  at  the  post-houses,  we  did  not  meet  one  in  Bulgaria.  In 
Wallachia  the  country  seems  full  <^  them.  This  is  another  trait  in 
which  they  resemble  their  Sarmatian  ancestors."  pp.  130-131. 
•  #  •  • 

**  The  city  of  Bucharest,  the  present  capital  of  Walkichia,  is  built 
upon  the  river  Domnitza,  which  falls  int6  the  Danube  below  Rutsch^k, 
and  is  here  a  small  stream ;  it  contains  about  eighty  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  is  the  point  of  union  where  European  and  Oriental  habits  meet ; 
half  the  inhabitants  wear  hats  and  coats,  the  other  half  calpacs  and 
pelisses.  In  one  place  are  light  carriages,  hi^y  varnished,  on  steel 
springs,  with  leather  harness,  drawn  by  horses ;  in  another,'  heavy  aru- 
bas,  with  cord  harness,  drawn  by  buffaloes.  There  are  no  mosques, 
with  muezzins  calling  the  people  to  prayer  from  the  minarets ;  but  there 
are  Crreek  churches  with  domes  like  mosques,  and  papas  announcing 
olivine  service  by  ratthng  a  mallet  on  a  board  But  certainly  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  town  is  its  boarded  streets.  From  the  Danube 
to  Bucharest  there  is  scarcely  a  stone  as  laige  as  a  pebble,  or  a  tree  ai 
large  as  a  buidi ;  but  from  henoe  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  the 
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greater  pert  of  tbe  country  is  coTered  with  rocks  and  trees ;  and  wlijf 
when  they  had  their  choice,  they  should  have  preferred  the  peiishable 
wood  to  Uie  durable  stone,  and  planked  their  streets  when  they  might 
have  paved  them,  is  difficult  to  conceive ;  unless  it  is  that  the  Boyaii 
prefer  rolling  their  carriaffes  on  a  boarded  floor. 

**  The  former  capital  of  WaUachia  was  Tergovist,  situated  in  a  high, 
wooded  country  and  dry  soil ;  but  in  the  year  1698,  the  celebraisd 
Yaivode  Bessarabba,  transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  the  present 
city,  which  had  been  only  a  village  situated  in  a  dismal  swamp  be- 
longing taa  Boyar  called  Buchor,  from  whom  it  was  afterwards  named. 
The  accession  of  a  court  with  ail  its  attendants,  soon  enlarged  the  ci^, 
and  it  now  contains  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  churches,  twenty  noo- 
nasteries,  and  thirty  large  khans  or  Oriental  inns.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  change  is  greatly  regrietted.  The  original  swampy  nature  oif 
the  soil  cannot  be  corrected.  Under  the  flooring  of  the  streets  are  larga 
filthy  kennels  or  canals  of  stagnant  puddle,  which  was  intended  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  river ;  but  from  the  flatness  of  the  ground,  and  the 
slovenliness  of  the  inhabitants,  all  the  puddle  of  the  streets  is  suffered 
to  accumulate  under  the  floor;  and  the  inhabitants,  therefore,  veiy 
properly  call  the  streets  ponti,  or  bridges,  as  they  are  nothing  more  than 
floating  bridges  on  rivers  of  filth.  In  winter  this  is  continualfy  splashing 
up  through  the  interstices  of  ill-jointed  boards,  and  in  summer  it  rises 
in  clouds  of  black  dust ;  and  at  all  seasons  is  attended  with  a  foul,  un- 
wholesome odour,  generating  putrid  fevers  and  other  maladies  arising 
from  miasma,  and  among  them  the  plague."  pp.  135-136. 

•  •  •  • 

*'  On  leaving  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  we  met  with  some  ruins  of 
large  buildings,  which  seemed  to  be  recent,  and  I  supposed  them  to  he 
evidences  of  the  devastation  of  the  Turks ;  but  they  were  the  work  of 
jthe  Russians.  The  Turks,  who  were  said  to  have  committed  destruction 
In  Bucharest  when  the  Hetairists  departed,  had  only  ruined  a  few  small 
'.houses,  which  were  re-built,  and  no  traces  of  the  injury  remain ;  hut 
rthe  extensive  devastation  I  now  saw,  was  the  work  of  the  Russians  in 
4be  year  1806,  when  they  entered  the  city.  In  short,  the  only  ruins  of 
Christian  edifices  which  I  observed  in  my  journey,  were,  I  was  told,  the 
efliects  of  Russian  protection.  The  weather,  wliich  with  little  exception, 
had  been  hitherto  so  fine,  now  suddenly  changed  ;  and  as  soon  as  we 
cleared  the  town  it  began  to  rain  violently,  attended  with  cold  sleet* 
which  was  driven  full  in  our  faces.  It  soon  grew  dark,  but  we  could 
not  return  to  tbe  pestilential  town ;  so  we  proceeded  on,  with  a  view  of 
stopping  at  some  of  the  villages,  if  the  storm  of  rain  and  sleet  shoold 
continue.  I  soon,  for  the  first  time,  beffan  to  feel  all  the  annoyances 
of  this  miserable  mode  of  posting.  The  roads  were  drenched  with 
sleet,  and  dissolved  into  a  puddle :  through  this  the  horses  dashed  at 
full  speed,  and  as  I  was  close  under  their  hind  legs,  the  whole  was 
•dashed  against  my  face,  and  fell  in  showers  into  the  car.  Moving  thus 
in  an  atmosphere  of  gutter,  in  a  short  time  I  became  a  mass  of  mud. 
and  felt  as  comfortless  as  wet  and  dirt  could  make  me.  This,  however, 
was  but  a  trifling  inconvenience  in  comparison  to  another  which  I  now 
Jbegan  so  fed.    The  motion  of  this  rigid  little  machine,  dragged  with 
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velocity  over  uneveii  ground,  was  such  as  to  shake  the  whole  frame 
violenUy,  and  produce  a  sensation  as  if  the  limbs  were  disjointed  ;  tbis^ 
however,  I  hoped  would  soon  be  diminished  by  use,  and  the  sensation 
wear  off  when  habit  had  reconciled  it.  It  now,  however,  began  to 
affect  my  head — producing  at  first  a  slight  head-ache,  which  by  degrees 
iticreased  to  an  intolerable  pain.  Whenever  the  car  met  with  a  stone* 
or  other  obstruction,  it  was  chucked  violently  into  the  air,  and  caused 
effects  in  the  head  hke  a  concussion  of  the  brain — intense  pain,  dizzi- 
ness and  dimness  of  sight.  1  felt  I  could  not  bear  this  much  longer, 
and  so  I  determined  to  stop  at  the  first  house  that  afforded  a  shelter. 

**  In  three  hours  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Bolentina,  where  there 
is  a  post-house,  and  we  were  to  change  horses.  Here  I  proposed  to 
rest  at  the  post-house ;  but  f^as  now  informed  that  the  plague  had  ex- 
tended to  this  place,  and  the  village  was  full  of  it.  To  compromise 
myself  by  entering  an  infected  place,  would  at  once  cut  of  all  hopes  of 
any  abridgment  of  my  quarantine ;  not  to  calculate  on  the  personal 
danger  of  deeping  in  a  close  cabin  saturated  with  contagion,  or  in  con- 
tact, perhaps,  with  an  infecte  1  body.  This,  however,  had  no  effect 
upon  Mustapha ;  though  so  timid  on  other  occasions,  he  had  a  Turkish 
obstinacy  on  the  subject  of  the  plague :  in  all  other  places  he  wished 
me  to  push  on,  but  here  he  wished  me  to  stop,  for  no  other  reason  that 
I  could  see,  but  that  the  plague  was  raging.  This,  however,  I  declined ; 
and,  without  committing  myself  more  than  the  infected  bauds  and 
clothes  of  these  people  changing,  our  luggage  could  compromise  me,  I 
proceeded  on.  We  heard  the  same  dismal  accounts  of  this  disorder 
whenever  we  stopped  at  any  village,  and  we  were  ui^d  to  push  ou  allr 
night,  hke  people  escaping  from  a  town  on  fire.'*  pp.  137-133. 

**  It  was  very  late  when  we  cu'rived  at  the  village  of  Salatrdk,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  pass  which  leads  through  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains. .  Notwithstanding  the  rumour  of  the  plague  being  every  where, 
we  found  it  had  not  extended  in  this  direction  ;  so  I  resolved  to  sleep 
at  the  post-house.  We  found  here  a  hut  detached  from  the  rest,  which 
is  designed  as  a  room  of  accommodation  for  travellers,  somewhat  in  the 
manner,  but  wanting  all  the  comforts,  of  similar  Bulgarian  huts.  It 
had,  however,  a  fire-place  resembUng  a  Grerman  stove,  and  a  bench 
raised  behind  it.  On  this  I  caused  a  quantity  of  hay  to  be  placed  | 
and  having  made  the  first  soft  bed  I  could  accomplish,  since  I  left  the 
British  palace,  I  stretched  myself  on  it,  and  laying  my  aching  head  on 
another  truss,  I  fell  asleep,  and  slept  in  luxury  till  the  morning.'-^ 
p.  148. 

After  having  performed  his  quarantine  at  the  pass  of  Roth- 
entam,  and  entered  Transylvania,  our  author  continued  his 
journey  to  Vienna  more  at  his  ease,  but  in  a  manner  no  leas 
singular  than  that  in  which  he  had  been  hitherto  conducted. 

*^  There  are  two  ways  of  traveUing  from  Uermanstadt  to  Vienna^ 
either  of  which  is  generally  adopted  by  passengers  :  one  with  the  post, 
which  goes  night  and  day  with  great  rapidity ;  and  the  other  to  post  it 
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in  a  carriage,  which  must  be  purchased  for  the  occasion.  The  int 
mode  was  dangerous,  in  bad  roads,  and  very  disagreeable  and  oosatis- 
factory,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  was  performed  in  the  daik ; 
and  for  the  next  we  could  not  meet  with  a  suitable  carriage  ;  so  we  de- 
clined them  both,  and  fixed  upon  a  novel  and  rather  extraordinaiy  mode 
of  conveyance.  The  peasants  transport  the  produce  of  Transylvania 
across  Hungary  to  Vienna  in  large  wagons;  and  when  they  are  return- 
ing, or  going  not  full,  a  place  can  be  obtained  at  a  veiy  moderate  price. 
Mr.  D.  met  one  of  those  about  to  proceed  half  empty,  and  he  hired  it  for 
our  party.  It  was  an  enormous  cart,  covered  over  with  a  roof  of  mat, 
or  straw,  drawn  by  ten  horses,  and  conducted  by  three  Wallachian  pea- 
sants in  sheep-skins.  In  the  rear  was  .our  baggage,  and  in  the  fiost 
was  formed  a  kind  of  apartment,  in  which  we  could  sit,  stand,  or  lie, 
having  a  mat  to  let  down  in  bad  weather ;  so  that,  in  fact,  i€  was  a  mor* 
ing  house,  such  as  the  Scythian  afi«g0i/?iof  travelled  in  over  the  same 
country  two  thousand  years  ago."* 

^*  I  was  awoke  in  the  morning  by  a  man,  who  came  with  a  hmteni 
into  my  room  before  it  was  day.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  glass,  and  said 
distinctly,  "  Visne  seknaps^  Domine.^^  Well  pleased  to  hear  a  langoace 
I  oould  understand  in  the  inn,  1  said  "  Qutd  est  scknaps  ?**  He  hdd 
up  his  finger  in  the  manner  of  demonstrating  a  proposition,  and  said, 
*^  Sckwrps^  Daminej  est  res  mazime  necessaria  omnibus  hotkinibus  cmm 
mane,*^  Satisfied  with  his  definition,  I  declined  any  further  proof;  bat 
was  greatly  amused  at  the  boots  oi  an  obscure  inn  tidking  distinct  Lads, 
which  he  told  me  was  the  common  language  of  the  house^  where  I  was 
greatly  puzzled  to  make  myself  understood.  It  was  not,  like  the  Wak 
hchian  tongue,  so  corrupted  firom  the  original  as  scarce^  to  be  intdfi- 
gible ;  but  such  as  is  taught  and  spoken  in  our  classical  schools  and 
colleges,  and  pronounced  exactly  as  it  is  in  Ireland.  1  found  it  was  the 
first  language  every  boy  in  Hermanstadt  learned  at  school,  and  that  it 
was  the  most  necessary,  because  all  the  public  papers  and  documents 
are  written  and  business  transacted  in  it.**  pp.  196-197. 

Before  we  finish  our  extracts  and  comments  on  the  general  face 
of  the  country,  we  will  notice  one  more  peculiarity  which  is  re- 
niarkahle,  and  indeed  has  been  remarked  from  a  remote  period : 

'*  The  scarcity  of  rivers  in  Thrace  is  one  of  its  remark^l^e  peculiaii- 
ties,  and  has  been  noticed  by  Pomponius  Mela  and  the  ancient  geogrs^ 
phers  ;  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  lo  the  Maritza,  a  coast  of  fife 
hundred  miles,  there  is  not  one  which  can  be  called  a  river,  falling  into 
either  of  the  four  seas — the  Euxine,  Bosphorus,  Propontis,  or  Helles- 
pont ;  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  great  ridges  of  Mount 
Hsemus  run  parallel  to  the  coast,  divide  the  country,  and  would  oatn* 
rally  be  the  source  of  many  rivers.     We  now  arrived  at  one  of  the  very 

*  At  Hermanstadt,  and  indeed  throughout  Traniylvania,  our  author  was  agreea- 
bly surprised  to  find  Latin  the  common  and  familiar  language  among  the  eomnoa 
people,  even  by  the  servants  at  the  Inn.  He  also  found  that  a  much  more  widely 
extended  custom  was  also  common  along  the  feverish  borders  of  the  Danube  aod 
its  tributary  streams. 
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ft w  iiFnlets  wfafioh  trickle  into  the  sea  through  the  extensive  plains.  It 
was  called  by  the  ancients  Bathyas,  one  hundred  and  two  stadia  from 
Byzantium  :  the  Turks  have  run  a  wooden  platform  across  it,  and  call 
it  KutchCik  Tchekmad|(e,  or  the  Little  Bridge,  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  not  far  distant.  In  about  an  hour  we  arrived  at  the  second,  and 
passed  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  looking  bridges  in  Europe.  I( 
luns  across  a  small  stream,  called  by  the  aneients  Athyras.  and  by  the 
Turks  Buyikk  Tchekmadge-sou,  or  the  Great  Bridge  River,  from  the 
•xtraordinary  length  of  the  bridge.  The  rivulet  dilates  itself  into  a  bay, 
where  it  meets  the  sea,  and  the  bridge  is  carried  across  it ;  it  consists,  in 
fact,  of  four  bridges,  having  twenty-six  arches,  of  which  I  can  give  no 
idea,  except  by  the  annexed  sketch*"  p.  58. 

Of  the  extraordinary  race  of  people,  who,  descending  io  the 
15th  century  from  the  mountains  of  Asia,  overturned  the  Eastern 
empire,  and  have  encamped  in  Europe  for  the  last  four  hundred 
years,  Mr.  Walsh  gives  no  detailed  account  ;  his  sketches  are 
brief  and  generally  unfavourable;  we  extract  a  few  detached 
passages  scattered  through  his  journal,  remarking  however,  that 
we  think  he  has  scarcely  done  justice  to  this  honest,  brave,  and 
where  their  religious  prejudices  are  not  excited,  hospitable  and 
friendly  people.  Few  races,  perhaps^  possess  naturally  finer 
qualities,  either  moral  or  physical,  and  could  they  be  liberated 
from  the  shackles  of  a  religion  hostile  to  all  improvement  or  re» 
form,  they  might  soon  be  made  to  rival,  in  some  respects  to 
surpass  the  illustrious  nations  who  once  inhabited  the  sacred 
soil  the  Turks  now  occupy.  Let  us  hear,  however,  the  testi* 
mony  of  our  author : — 

*'  I  found  Mustapha  had  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  those  classic  springs 
and  was  now  under  the  hands  of  the  barber ;  and  here  I  had  occasion 
to  remark  the  strange  aptitude  of  a  Turk  to  differ  from  a  Frank,  even 
in  his  roost  trifling  habits.  The  house  next  to  the  barber's  shop  was  in 
progress  of  building,  and  there  was  a  man  writing  down  some  inventory. 
All  the  persons  I  saw  engaged  were  working  in  a  manner  opposite  to 
our  usage.  The  barber  pushed  the  razor  from  him — ours  draws  it  tp 
him ;  the  carpenter,  on  the  contrary,  drew  the  saw  to  him,  for  all  the 
teeth  were  set  in — ours  pushes  it  from  him,  for  all  the  teeth  are  set  out ; 
tbe  mason  sat  while  he  laid  the  stones— ours  always  stands  ;  the  scribe 
wrote  on  his  hand,  and  from  right  to  left— ours  always  writes  on  a  desk 
or  table,  and  from  left  to  right :  but  th^  most  ridiculous  difference  existed 
in  the  manner  of  building  the  house.  We  begin  at  the  bottom  and  fin- 
ish to  the  top :  this  house  was  a  frame  of  wood,  which  the  Turks  began 
at  the  top,  and  the  upper  rooms  were  finished,  and  inhabited,  while  all 
below  was  like  a  lanthorn.  However  absurd  these  minutiffi  may  appear 
to  you,  they  are  traits  of  Turkish  character,  which  form,  with  other 
things,  a  striking  peculiarity.  It  is  now  more  than  four  centuries  since 
they  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  transported  themselves  from  Asia  to 
Europe  i  during  all  that  time  they  have  been  in  constant  contact  with 
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European  habits  and  manners,  and,  at  times,  even  penetrated  as  far  as 
Vienna,  and  so  occupied  the  very  centre  of  Chrislendom,  Yet,  while 
all  the  peof^e  around  them  have  been  advancing  in  the  march  of  im- 
provement, in  various  ways,  they  have  stood  still  and  refused  to  move ; 
and  such  is  their  repugnance  to  any  assimilation,  that  almost  all  the 
men  who  attempted  to  improve  them,  have  fallen  victims  to  their  teme- 
rity, or  the  Turks  themselves  have  perished  in  resistance  ;  and,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  great  body  of  them  are,  at  this  day,  the  same 
puerile,  prejudiced,  illiterate,  intractable,  stubborn  race,  that  left  the 
mountains  o^  Asia.  And  so  indisposed  are  they  to  amalgamate  with 
us  in  any  way,  that  they  still  preserve  a  marked  distinction  in  the  great- 
est as  well  as  in  the  minutest  things—not  only  in  science  and  literature^ 
but  in  the  movement  of  a  saw  and  a  razor.'*  pp.  94-96. 

**  After  four  hours  we  arrived  at  a  Turkish  villnge,  where  a  hut  had 
been  lately  built  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  This  is  a  rare 
and  almost  soUtary  instance  of  such  a  thing  in  a  Turkish  village,  and 
seemed  of  v€ry  little  use.  The  man  of  the  farm  was  not  at  home,  and 
we  could  not  get  admission.  We  wanted  milk,  or  any  thing  for  break- 
fast— we  could  get  nothing ;  every  one  of  the  party  was  afraid  even  to 
ask  at  the  fonn-yard  gate,  lest  he  should  be  answered  by  a  pistol,  or  a 
toph^k.  This  brutal  inhospitality  of  the  Turkish  peasants  is  so  noto- 
rious, that  no  one  attempts  to  approach  their  dwellings,  except  when 
compelled  by  imperious  necessity.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  Tartars 
and  couriers  lose  their  way  in  the  drifts  of  snow  which  in  winter  fre- 
quently obliterate  the  road.  When,  on  such  occasions,  they  apply  for 
assistance  at  a  Turkish  house,  they  are  driven  away  with  menaces,  and 
often  torn  by  dogs,  or  wounded  bv  fire-arms  from  within ;  and  trave- 
lers, in  this  way,  are  sometimes  u)und  lifeless  near  the  door,  frozen  to 
death,  or  victims  of  their  fierce  and  intractable  jealousy.  We  shook 
the  dust  from  our  feet  in  testimony  against  them,  and  proceeded  further 
in  search  of  refreshment."  p.  108. 

*(  Turkey  is  usually  a  safe  country  for  travellers,  and  people  proceed 
with  a  feeling  of  security  which  is  justified  by  general  experience.  The 
natural  honesty  of  the  inhabitants,  their  few  wants,  their  abstinence 
from  exciting  liquors,  which  are  the  cause  among  us  of  so  many  viola- 
tions of  the  law,  together  with  the  terrible  punishment  that  follows  a 
crime,  all  contribute  to  this :  privately  stealing  is  almost  unknown  among 
the  Turks ,  and  a  man  caught  publicly  robbing,  if  at  a  fire,  is  thrown 
into  the  flames — ^if  on  a  public  road,  is  impaled.  These  circumstances 
render  Turkey,  in  a  quiescent  state,  a  very  secure  country,  either  to  re- 
side in  or  pass  through.  But  when  the  people  are  excited,  in  times  of 
public  commotion,  and  these  restraints  are  removed,  all  bonds,  either" 
moral  or  civil  are  dissolved,  and  there  is  no  where  a  more  utter  disre- 
gard of  life  or  property.  This  had  been  the  case  on  this  spot  some  time 
before,  and  I  was  soon  to  witness  a  memorial  of  it  in  the  case  of  an  un- 
fortunate English  traveller."  pp.  74-75. 

The  contrast  is  very  great,  according  to  Mr.  Walsh,  between 
the  negligent,  uiicourteoiis,  and  savage  Turk,  and  the  humble, 
industriou!3,  and  hospitable  Bulgarian  peasant.     These  tribes^ 
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which,  for  several  cetitories,  were  the  scourge  and  terror  of  the 
declining  Roman  Empire,  have  now  changed  altogether  their 
character,  and  are  settled  down  as  peaceful  agriculturists,  and 
are  extending,  gradually,  not  only  over  the  plains  of  Bulgaria^ 
but  also  of  Romelia,  which  the  misrule  of  the  Turks  is  render- 
ing daily  more  desolate.  Of  the  favourable  picture  which  our 
author  draw9  of  this  ill-used  and  oppressed  peasantry,  we  will 
present  some  portion  to  our  reader : — 

**  Byzants  was  the  last  Bul^fariau  village  we  were  to  meet  with,  and  I 
left,  with  reluctance,  the  abodes  of  these  good  people.  The  Bulgirians^ 
who  gave  this  country  its  modern  name,  were  one  of  those  northern 
hordes  that  abandoned  their  dreary  plains  and  ungenial  climate,  to  seek 
a  better  residence  in  the  south.  They  set  out  from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga 
in  the  seventh  century,  crossed  the  Danube,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  and 
established  themselves  in  the  inviting  country  that  lies  between  that  ri- 
ver and  the  mountains,  extending  westward  from  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine.  Here  they  sustained  themselves  against  all  the  feeble  efforts 
of  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire  to  dispossess  them,  and  their  various 
contests  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  history  of  that  period.  Con- 
stantine  III.  and  Justinian  If.  were  both  defeated  by  them ;  till  at 
length,  after  a  struggle  of  five  centuries,  the  country  was  reduced  to  the 
state  of  a  province  by  Basillus ;  and  on  the  decline  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire, it  was  finally  brought  under  the  Turkish  yoke  by  Bajazet,  when 
the  Turks  had  established  themselves  in  Romelia,  the  neighbouring 
province.  Its  capital,  at  that  period,  was  Sophia,  built  by  Justinian,  on 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sardika,  and  called  by  him  Sophia,  from  a 
liia^ficent  church  erected  there  after  the  model  of  that  at  Constanti- 
no(9e ;  but,  since  the  Turkish  conquest,  converted,  like  its  model,  into 
a  djami  or  mosque.  It  was  made  by  the  Turks  the  residence  of  the 
Beglebey,  or  Grovernor  of  the  province,  and  so  was  considered  the  capi- 
tal ;  but  it  now  yields  that  name  to  Shumla,  which  is  much  superior  in 
size  and  importance. 

**  The  present  district  of  Bulgaria  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Da- 
nube, along  that  river,  till  it  meets  the  Timok,  above  Widdin,  having 
the  river  for  the  whole  of  its  northern  boundary,  and  the  parallel  chain 
of  the  Balkan  for  its  southern ;  including  a  well-defined  space,  about 
three  hundred  atid  fifty  miles  long,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  broad.  The 
inhabitants,  however,  have  gone  far  beyond  those  artificial  limits.  They' 
have,  by  degrees,  expanded  themselves  across  the  chain  of  mountains, 
and  occupy,  almost  exclusively,  a  considerable  space  of  Romelia  at  the 
other  side,  supplying  the  waste  of  its  own  population.  As  the  fiery  and 
ardent  temperament  of  the  Turks  and  Greeks  mutually  exhaust  them, 
these  quiet  and  industrious  peasants  creep  on,  and  if  they  are  allowed 
to  proceed  unchecked,  will,  in  process  of  time,  fill  up  the  whole  of  that 
almost  uncultivated  and  depopulated  space  which  lies  on  the  south  of 
the  Balkan,  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  by  a  process  much  more 
desirable  than  invasion  or  conquest. 

**  The  people  have  now  entirely  laid  aside  the  military  character  that 
once  distin^ished  their  ancestors.    The  great  body  of  them  is  altoge- 
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^r  pastoral,  and  Hre  in  small  hamlets,  forming  cliwtMV  of  houm, 
which  have  neither  the  regularity,  nor  deserve  the  name,  of  towns.  They 
have  a  few,  however,  where  they  are  engaged  in  commerce,  and  carry 
on  manufactures.  The  town  of  Selymnia,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bal- 
kan, contains  nearly  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  the  large  majority  of 
whom  are  Bulgarians.  Here  they  fabricate,  to  a  great  extent,  several 
manufactured  articles,  which  are  famous  in  Turkey ;  one  is  a  eoane 
woollen  cloth,  and  another,  rifle  gun-barrels,  which  are  held  in  high  es- 
teem. But  that  which  is  most  congenial  to  their  rural  habits,  is  the  pre- 
paration of  the  essential  oil,  called  otto,  or  attar  of  roses.  A  lai^ 
district,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selymnia,  is  laid  out  in  gardens  for  tins 
purpose ;  and  the  abundance  of  rose-trees  adds  another  feature  to  this 
beautiful  country.  A  great  part  of  the  produce  is  brought  to  England, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  these  simple  peasants  for  the  most  exquisite  and 
elegant  perfume  in  nature. 

*'  Of  all  the  peasantry  I  have  ever  met  with,  the  Bulgarians  seem  the 
most  simple,  kind,  and  affectionate  ;  forming  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  rude  and  brutal  Turks,  who  are  mixed  among  them,  but  distinguished 
by  the  strongest  traits  of  character.  On  the  road  we  frequently  met 
groups  of  both,  always  separate,  but  employed  in  the  same  avocations : 
die  Turks  were  known  by  turbans,  sashes,  pistols,  and  yatigans ;  bat 
still  more,  by  a  ferocity  of  aspect,  a  rude  assumption  of  demeanour,  and 
a  careless  kind  of  contempt,  that  at  once  repulsed  and  disgusted  us. 
They  never  turned  their  buffaloes  or  arubas  out  of  the  way  to  let  us 
pass,  or  showed  the  smallest  wish  to  be  civil  or  obliging ;  on  the  con- 
trary, were  pleased  if  they  pushed  us  into  a  bog  in  the  narmw  road,  or 
entangled  us  among  trees  or  bushes.  Any  accommodation  in  houses 
was  out  of  the  question :  if  we  approached  one  for  a  drink  of  milk  or 
water,  we  ran  the  hazard  of  being  stabbed  or  shot.  The  Bulgarians 
were  distinguished  by  caps  of  brown  sheep-skin ;  jackets  of  cloth,  made 
of  the  wool,  undyed,  of  dark  brown  sheep,  which  their  wives  spin  and 
weave  ;  white  cloth  trowsers,  and  sandals  of  raw  leather,  drawn  under 
the  sole,  and  laced  with  thongs  over  the  instep ;  and  they  carried  neither 
pistol  nor  yatigan,  nor  any  other  weapon  of  offence :  but  they  were  still 
more  distinguished  by  their  countenance  and  demeanour.  The  first  is 
open,  artless,  and  benevolent ;  and  the  second  is  so  kind  and  cordial, 
tliat  every  one  we  met  seemed  to  welcome  us  as  friends.  Whenever 
their  buffaloes  or  arubas  stopped  up  the  way,  they  were  prompt  to  turn 
Ihem  aside  ;  and  whenever  they  saw  us  embarrassed,  or  obliged  to  get 
out  of  the  road,  they  were  eager  to  show  us  it  was  not  their  &ult.  TL^ 
houses  were  always  open  to  us,  and  our  presence  was  a  kind  of  jubilee 
to  the  family ;  the  compensation  we  gave  scarcely  deserved  the  name, 
and  I  am  disposed  to  think  if  not  offered,  would  not  be  asked  for. — 
Turkish  women  we  never  saw :  the  Bulgarian  women  mixed  freely  with 
us  in  the  domestic  way,  and  treated  us  with  the  unsuspecting  cordiality  . 
they  would  show*  to  brothers.  Their  dress  was  neat,  clean,  and  com- 
fortable ;  it  generally  consisted  of  a  jacket  and  petticoat  of  dark  blue 
cloth,  with  a  bright  border  of  list  round  the  edges,  or  down  the  seams  ; 
and  a  shift  of  hemp  and  cotton,  very  large,  hanging  I3ir  below  the  petti- 
coat, and  gathered  in  full  folds  round  the  neck  and  aims,  and  worked 
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or  wore  with  lace-like  borders.  Married  women  wear  handkerchiefs  on 
their  heads,  with  a  long  lappel  hanging  on  the  back  behind ;  girls  hare 
their  heads  uncovered,  with  tbeir  hair  braided  and  ornamented  with 
dijQTerent  coins.  All  wear  earrings,  bracelets,  and  rings  on  their  fin- 
gers, even  girls  of  three  and  four  years  old,  and  all  go  barefooted.  They 
are  exceedingly  industrious,  and  are  never  for  a  moment  without  tbeir 
spindle  and  distaff;  they  frequently  asked  for  needles,  and  I  greatly 
regretted  I  had  not  brought  a  few  scissors  and  other  female  implements, 
which  would  have  been  highly  acceptable  to  them.  Their  villages  gene- 
rally consist  of  forty  or  fifty  houses,  scattered  without  order  or  regula- 
rity. Their  houses  areJbuilt  of  wicker-work,  plastered,  and  are  clean 
atkd  comfortable  on  the  inside ;  where  we  were  neither  annoyed  by 
smoke,  or  fleas,  or  bugs,  or  bad  smells,  or  any  of  the  torments  which 
beset  the  rich  in  the  houses  of  the  poor ;  and  one  end  is  generally  filled 
with  bags  of  wool,  or  bales  of  cloth  and  carpet.  They  seem  to  possess 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  in  abundance ; — a  mild  climate,  a  fertile  soil, 
a  beautiful  country,  cattle,  corn,  wine,  wood,  and  water  in  profusion. 

*'  The  Bulgarians  speak  a  language  which  has  not  the  smallest  affi- 
nity with  eitli^r  that  of  the  Turks,  Greeks,  Jews,  or  Armenians,  with 
whom  they  mix.  It  is  the  language  they  brought  with  them  from  Sar- 
matia,  and  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sclavonian,  having  a  nearer  resemblance 
to  Russian,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other.  When  they  established  them- 
selves in  this  district,  they  embniced  Christianity ;  and  have  ever  since 
continued  members  of  the  Greek  church,  subject  to  the  Greek  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  who  af^ints  their  bishops.  These  are  always 
Greeks,  and  they  have,  by  a  natural  preference,  established  their  own 
language,  as  that  of  the  service  of  the  church,  universally  on  the  south 
aide,  and  generally  on  the  north,  of  the  Balkan.  Where  it  is  not  in 
Greek,  it  is  in  the  ancient  written  language  \  and  as  the  modern  Bulga- 
rians understand  neither  one  nor  the  other,  the  offices  of  religion  are 
performed  for  them  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Even  in  the  few  schools 
established  in  towns,  the  books  introduced  are  exclusively  Greek,  though, 
that  language  has  made  no 'progress  among  the  people.  The  conse-^ 
queiice  of  this  is,  that  they  are  entirely  illiterate ;  the  language  they  use 
is  merely  oral,  never  having  been  reduced  to  grammatical  rules.  A  few 
elementary  books  have  been  lately  printed  in  it,  but  I  did  not  meet  with 
them ;  those  I  saw  were  Greek,  for  the  schools,  and  Sclavonian,  for  the 
churches.  There  is  generally  a  priest  attached  to  eveiy  two  or  three 
Tillages,  who  attends  and  performs  the  duties  of  religion  in  each  occao 
sionaDy ;  but,  unless  in  a  very  few  places,  they  have  neither  churches, 
•or  schools,  nor  books ;  and,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  bacciil,  or  shop- 
keeper, who  is  generally  a  Greek,  it  is  probable  there  was  not  a  person 
in  any  d  the  villages  through  which  I  passed,  who  could  either  read  or 
write ;  yet,  like  the  prople  of  the  Golden  Age,  **  Sponte  sua^  sine  lege, 
fiden  rectumque  colebatU,**  Crime  is  unknown  among  them ;  and  the 
traveller  who  passes  through  their  country  is  not  only  secure  from  the 
effects  of  vice,  but  experiences  the  kindness  resulting  from  the  most 
-amiable  virtues,  pp.  110-115. 

'*  At  six  6*clock  we  arrived  at  tbe  village  of  Beeni,  where  we  stopped 
to  sleep.     Here  was  no  khan,  and  we  were  konacked  by  the  Kiaya,  in 
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a  private  hou§e  as  before.  The  good  people  had  no  second  room,  mi 
we  were  domesticated  with  the  family.  It  consisted  of  the  Tcholl^ 
badgee,  or  man  of  the  house,  so  called  because  he  is  the  giver  of  soip, 
or  the  dispenser  of  hospitality  :  the  boba,  or  woman,  three  children,  tod 
two  shepherds.  The  bouse  was  of  wicker-work,  as  the  others,  but  the 
walls  so  low,  that  I  could  only  stand  upright  in  the  middle,  and  lie  at 
length  close  by  the  sides.  The  hut  was,  however,  clean,  sweet  and 
fresh.  The  floor  was  swept  and  the  carpets  spread,  and  a  lai^  fire 
blazed  in  the  chimney ;  and  while  I  stretched  mys^f  among  the  kind, 
good  people,  and  saw  their  honest  faces  brighten  in  the  blaze,  I  feh 
myself  quite  at  home.  We  had  brought  with  us  some  mutton  fron 
Rousou  Kei>tri,  in  the  apprehension  that  we  should  amve  too  late  at 
Beeni  to  get  any  meat.  This  the  boba  roasted  for  us ;  and  laying  oa 
the  other  side  of  the  fire  an  iron  circular  plate,  like  a  Scotch  griddle,  abe 
poured  on  it,  a  mixture  of  water,  flour  and  eggs,  so  as  to  form  a  thin 
cake ;  when  this  was  done,  she  took  it  ojQT,  pla^d  it  on  a  dish,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  another ;  and  having  interposed  cheese  and  butter  be- 
tween them,  she  laid  the  second  on  the  first.  In  this  way  she  raised  a 
pile  of  pancakes.  To  these  she  added  a  dish  of  sour  cabbage,  a  pitcher 
of  wine,  and  a  mug  of  raki,  and  sent  up  supper  on  a  stool,  with  a 
comfort  and  despatch  that  would  do  credit  to  an  English  kitchen.  Du- 
ring this  preparation,  she  had  a  distaff  stuck  at  her  hip,  and  a  reel  KpiB- 
ning  at  the  end  of  it,  wliich  she  kept  constantly  in  motion  ;  and  frooi 
this  simple  but  incessant  machine,  the  whole  family  was  supplied  with 
clotbes.  After  supper,  the  good  woman  made  me  some  coffee,  whicb 
Mustapha  carried  in  his  bag ;  and  then  we  all  lay  down  together  to  rat 
for  the  night.  The  man,  his  wife,  three  children,  two  shepherds,  80^ 
rogee,  Tartar,  and  1,  lay  amicably  side  by  side,  rolled  in  the  carpet, 
with  our  feet  to  the  fire,  and  slept  in  peace  and  good-will.  Towardi 
morning  I  awoke,  and  found  the  industrious  woman  and  one  of  her 
children,  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  spinning  cotton  on  their  distafb.  Tbejr 
were  looking  at  me  and  singing  a  low  simple  air.  1  thought  of  mj 
distance  from  home,  and  the  kindness  of  these  good  people  to  a 
stranger,  and  of  Mungo  Park,  and  his  affecting  account  of  a  some- 
what similar  scene;  and,  like  him,  I  was  affected  even  to  tears." 
pp.  92-93. 

**  This  village  (Lopenitza)  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  descent  of  the  Higb 
Balkan,  and  those  who  arrive  at  it  congratulate  themselves  as  hafin^ 
DOW  crossed  the  mountains.  We  had  other  reasons  to  welcome  its  ap- 
proach ;  we  were  wet,  cold,  tired,  and  hungry,  and  never  was  a  restiiif 
place  more  welcome.  We  rode  into  a  farm-yard,  surrounded  by  a  wai 
of  wicker-work.  Within  were  several  buildings,  but  one  stood  apart, 
which  looked  peculiarly  inviting.  It  was  new,  and  fresh,  and  cleao, 
having  been  recently  coloured  with  some  gray  composition.  It  wai 
filled,  however,  with  people,  and  abeady  pre-occupied.  In  a  roomeiit 
after,  they  were  all  in  motion  ;  the  floor  was  swept  out,  the  thick  car- 
pets  spread,  a  large  fire  blazed  in  the  chimney,  and  when  I  entered  die 
porch,  I  thought  1  had  not  seen,  either  in  England  or  Wales,  so  neat,» 
picturesque,  or  so  comfortable  a  cottage,    I  now  divested  nqrself  of  017 
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dfenched  clothes,  and  having  stretched  myself  before  the  fife,  I  ne? er 
experienced  more  comfortable  sensations. 

**  While  reclining  in  this  state  I  saw  a  number  of  girls  enter  the  porch, 
and  in  a  short  time,  after  some  preparation  without,  they  entered  the 
n>om.  Here  the  tallest  and  handsomest,  with  a  white  handkerchief  in 
her  hand  led  the  way,  and  the  rest  following,  they  commenced  a  dance, 
accompanied  by  a  very  sweet  song,  in  which  their  voices  were  all  plea* 
aantly  blended.  The  dance  consisted  in  a  movement  where  they  all 
passed  each  other  with  grace  and  regularity  ;  and  the  song  was  a  hymn 
of  welcome  to  the  stranger,  praising  his  beauty  and  fine  qualities.  They 
were  dressed  in  blue  cloth  jackets  and  petticoats,  with  large  chemises, 
which  folded  over  their  necks  and  anns ;  their  hair  was  braided,  and 
hung  with  coins  of  gold  and  silver ;  they  wore  long  pendant  earrings, 
and  round  their  arms  were  one  or  two  broad  bracelets  of  silver  ;  and 
their  petticoat  was  gathered  up  with  a  leather  girdle,  that  it  might  not 
impede  the  motion  of  their  feet.  When  the  dance  and  song  were  ended, 
the  leading  beauty  threw  her  white  handkerchief  into  my  lap,  and  they 
all  retired.  Not  well  comprehending  the  nature  of  thb  challenge,  I 
hesitated  what  to  do,  when  Mustiapha  informed  me  it  was  a  demand  for 
a  few  paras.  I  immediately  placed  them  within,  and  followed  the  dan- 
cers into  die  porch  with  the  jingling  handkerchief.  Here  I  distributed 
the  contents  among  them«  and  they  departed  with  great  modesty  and 
good-humour.''  p.  99. 

When  we  turn  to  the  political  state  and  prospects  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  the  progoostica  of  Mr.  Walsh  are  not  more  fa- 
vourable, than  his  views  of  their  social  and  moral  condition. 
He  rather  glances,  however,  at  this  subject  than  expresses  a, 
deliberate  opinion,  yet  his  brief  observations  merit  our  notice:—- 

"  I  had  now  travelled  more  than  three  hundred  miles  through  the 
Turkish  dominions  in  Europe,  from  their  capital  to  the  last  town  they 
possessed  at  the  extremity  of  their  empire.  When  I  contemplated  the 
extent  of  the  territory,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  abundance  of  the  re- 
sources, the  cattle  and  corn  it  produced,  and  the  interminable  capability 
it  possessed  of  producing  more ;  the  large  cities  of  Adrianople,  Shumla^ 
Rutschf^k,  and  the  multitude  of  villas^es  scattered  over  the  country ; 
when  I  considered  the  despotic  government  that  had  absolute  power 
over  all  these  resources,  to  direct  them  in  whatever  manner,  and  to 
whatever  extent  it  pleased ;  and  that  this  was  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
vast  empire  which  extended  over  three  parts  of  the  globe  ;  it  seemed  aa 
if  the  Turkish  power  was  as  a  sleeping  lion,  which  had  only  to  rouse 
itself  and  crush  its  opponents.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  I  sawtlie 
actual  state  of  this  fine  country, — its  resources  neglected,  its  fields  lying 
waste,  its  towns  in  ruins,  its  population  decaying,  and  not  only  the 
traces  of  human  labour,  but  of  human  existence,  every  day  becoming 
obliterated ;  in  fine,  when  I  saw  all  the  people  about  them  advancing  in 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  while  they  alone  were  stationary,  and  the  Euro- 
pean Turk  of  this  day  differing  little  from  his  Asiatic  ancestor,  except 
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only  in  havinpr  lost  the  fierce  energy  which  then  pushed  him  on  ;  when 
I  considered  this,  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  lion  did  not  Bleep,  but 
was  dying,  and  i^Aer  a  few  fierce  convulsions  would  never  rise  again. 

**  The  circumstance  most  striking  to  a  traveller  passing  thuou^  Tor* 
key,  is  its  depopulation.  Ruins,  where  villages  had  been  Imlt,  and 
fiallows  where  land  bad  been  cultivated,  are  frequendy  seen,  with  no 
living  things  near  them.  This  effect  is  liot  so  visible  in  larger  towns, 
though  the  cause  is  known  to  operate  there  in  a  still  greater  degree. 
"Within  the  last  twenty  years,  Constantinople  has  lost  more  than  haJf  its 
population.  In  eighteen  months,  three  sanguinary  revolutions  took 
place,  which  destroyed  two  Sultans,  and  alwit  thirty  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants.  These  were  followed  by  the  plague  in  1812,  which  swept 
away,  according  to  some  two,  and  according  to  others  three,  hundred 
thousand  more.*     It  was  known  that  at  one  time,  a  thousand  persons 

*  Of  this  plague,  the  following  account,  by  a  geatlemaD  attached  to  the  Britioli 
embasiy,  who  passed  Uie  fall  of  1812,  near  Constantinople,  is  not  without  interest : — 
**  Soon  after  our  amval  at  Constantinople  (July,  1812)  the  plague,  that  periodical 
scour^  of  the  Levant,  made  its  appearance  in  the  city,  and  rapidly  increasing,  ex- 
tended its  ravaces  to  a  degree  unexampled  since  the  year  1778.  We  heard  india- 
tlnct  reports  of  it  a  few  days  after  arriving,  but  they  were  treated,  at  trsX,  as  un- 
founded ;  and  it  was  even  thought  that  they  were  onij  spread  to  make  the  late  peace 
ivith  Russia  unpopular  with  the  Turks,  among  whom  it  is  a  common  idea  that  the 
plague  generally  breaks  out  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Successive  accidents, 
however,  (it  is  thus  that  cases  of  plague  are  called  in  the  Levant)  ^ve  credit  to 
these  rumours ;  and  by  the  27tb  of  July,  no  doubt  remained  -of  its  existence  in  the 
city,  though  the  disease  was  then  so  mild,  that  many  of  the  sick  recovered :  but  it 
increased  so  rapidly  in  extent  and  virulence,  that  the  Europeans  soon  after  sfaat 
themselves  up  in  their  houses,  and  we  did  not  move  out  of  the  palace  till  Decem- 
ber, during  wnich  time  all  our  provisions  were  porchased  by  a  purveyor,  and  (willi 
the  exception  of  bread,  whibh  is  not  supposed  to  convey  the  infection,  unless  it  be 
new)  passed  through  water  before  we  received  them.  By  the  end  of  August,  tbe 
ravages  of  the  disease  were  general  and  dreadful ;  and  in  the  month  of  September 
it  swept  off  the  population  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  a  day,t  of  whom  we  saw 
great  numbers  daily  buried  beneath  our  windows,  which  overlooked  the  little  ba- 
rying  ground  of  Pera.  It  was  checked,  for  a  short  interval,  by  the  frost  of  Decens- 
ber ;  but  its  return  was  so  virulent,  that  It  was  feared  it  would  continue  with  as 
much  violence  as  in  the  autumn.  Its  vfanas  was,  however,  destroyed  by  the  contiim- 
ation  of  cold,  the  only  remedy  which  effectually  restrains  it  in  the  north  of  Toricey 
In  Egypt  and  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Empire,  it  is  stopped  by  extreme  heat» 
which  IS  equally  efficacious.  Incessant  precautions  preserved  the  dragomans  of 
the  embassies,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  as  they  frequently  crossed  the  Porte  to 
Constantinople  on  business,  or  mixed  elsewhere  with  the  Turks.  Tbe  porter  of  the 
British  palace  lost  by  tbe  disease,  his  daughter  and  five  gf«nd-children  who  were 
lodging  in  Pera.  The  Porte,  on  tbe  cessation  of  the  plague,  made  attempts  to  as* 
certain  the  amount  of  the  deaths  it  had  occasioned,  which,  by  the  most  aothentie 
accounts,  was  said  to  be  as  follows  :^ 


Turks, 

Armenians,  ... 

Jews,         -  .  .  - 

Greeks,  ... 

Aleppines,  ... 
Islanders,  chiefly  Syriotes  and  Tiniotes, 

Franks,  .  .  .  . 


280,000 

40,800 

38,000 

88,000 

50 

80 

85 

980,966 


t  Prayers  for  iU  cessation  were  offered  up  at  the  mosques,  whkh  is  nsser  daste  tiO  the 
SteUhs  amount  to  one  thousand  a  day. 
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%  day  were  brought  out  of  the  top  Kapousi  gate  to  be  buried  ;  and  the 
gardener  of  the  English  palace  told  me  be  was  the  only  survivor  of  a 
&inily  of  thirteen  persons :  he  was  seized  with  delirium  and  stupor^ 
and  when  he  recovered,  he  found  himself  in  the  house  with  twelve  dead 
bodies.  In  1821,  the  Greek  insurrection  broke  out.  The  population 
of  the  Fanal,  and  other  places,  consisted  of  about  forty  thousand  Greeks ; 
by  death  and  flight,  they  are  now  reduced  to  half  the  number.  In  1827, 
the  janissaries  were  extinguished,  and  the  contests  on  this  occasion, 
carried  off,  it  is  supposed,  on  both  sides,  about  thirty  thousand  persons. 
If  to  these  casualties  be  added,  the  frequent  conflagrations,  two  of  which 
occurred  while  I  was  at  Constantinople,  and  destroyed  fifteen  thousand 
houses ;  the  Russian  and  Greek  wars,  which  were  a  constant  drain  on 
the  janissaries  of  the  capital ;  and  the  silent  operation  of  the  plague, 
which  is  continually  active,  though  not  always  alarming ; — it  will  be 
considered  no  exagtceration  to  say,  that  within  the  period  mentioned, 
from  three  to  four  hundred  thousand  persons  have  been  prematurely 
swept  away  in  one  city  in  Europe,  by  causes  which  were  not  operating 
in  any  other — conflagration,  pestilence  and  civil  commotion.  The 
Turks,  though  naturally  of  a  robust  and  vigorous  constitution,  addict 
themselves  to  such  habits  as  are  very  unfavourable  to  population  ;  their 
sedentary  life,  polygamy,  immoderate  use  of  opium,  coffee,  and  tobacco, 
and  other  indulgences  still  more  hostile  to  the  extension  of  the  species, 
so  impede  the  usual  increase  of  families,  that  births  do  little  more  than 
compensate  the  ordinary  deaths,  and  cannot  supply  the  waste  of  casu- 
alties.    The  surrounding  country  is,  therefore,  constantly  drained  to 

'*  This  accoant  includes  all  the  villages  on  each  side  of  the  Bosphonis  up  to  the 
Black  Sea,  and  is  certainly  not  exaggerated.  Of  the  Europeans,  two  who  were 
attacked  were  Englishmen,  of  whom  one  recovered  and  one  died ;  the  death  of  the 
latter  was  occasioned,  it  was  said,  (for  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  re- 
covery) by  his  eating  fish,  which,  at  certain  stages  of  the  disease,  is  almost  always 
fiOal.  The  remedies  used  by  the  Turks  were  generally  brandy  and  caviar,  whose 
strong  excitement  was  calculated  to  throw  out  the  disease,  the  eruption  of  it  in  tu- 
mours beine  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  patient 

'*  It  was  dreadful  to  witness  the  depopulation  occasioned  by  the  disease  in  Con- 
stantUople,  when  its  cessation  permitted  us  to  visit  the  city.  We  passed  through 
many  streets  in  which  ev^ry  house  was  emptied  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  the  number 
of  new  graves  in  the  burying  grounds  denoted,  with  awful  certainty,  the  extent  of 
the  mortality.-— *The  plague  revisited  Constantinople  the  year  after,  though  it  did 
not  rage  to  such  an  extent.  Indeed,  it  always  exists  more  or  less  in  the  city,  owing 
to  the  system  of  selling,  in  the  bazars,  the  clothes  of  the  dead,  which  are  often  shut 
op  in  chests  in  the  winter,  and  will  thus  retain  the  infection  for  a  Ions  time,  till  on 
their  beins  reproduced  and  worn,  they  again  spread  the  disorder.  To  those  who 
consider  the  customs  of  the  Turks,  it  appears  a  miracle  that  the  whole  population  is 
not  swept  off  to  a  man.  A  person  infected  with  plague  is  not  avoided  by  nis  friends 
or  acquaintance ;  and,  as  a  remission  of  a  certain  number  of  sins  is  promised  by 
their  religion,  to  those  who  assist  in  conveying  a  fellow  creature  to  the  grave,  many 
Turks  who  meet  in  the  streets  the  funeral  of  a  Mussulman,  dead  of  plague,  are  seen 
sealouslypresenting  themselves  to  carry  the  corpse  a  few  paces  at  least.  The  upper 
ranks  of  Turks  indeed,  being  more  enliehtenea,  are  beginning  to  profit  by  expe- 
rience, and  adopt  precautions.  My  journal  records  some  examples  of  Pashas,  who 
have  instituted  quarantine  in  the  principal  cities  of  their  Governments;  and  in  the 
placae  ot  1812,  of  which  these  pages  describe  the  extensive  ravages,  one  of  the  Sul- 
tan's cooks  having  been  seizea  with  the  infection.  Mahmoud  ordered  the  kitchen 
to  be  cleaned  and  fumigated,  and  all  the  utensils  which  had  been  used  by  the  dead 
lervBBt  to  be  destroyed.''  Turner'^  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Levant ,  vol.  i.  pp.  73-77: 
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gupplj  this  Waste  in  the  capita]*  whieh,  Deverthelesf ,  ezbihits  districti 
nearly  depopulated.  If  we  suppose  that  these  causes  operate  more  or 
less  in  every  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  aqr* 
that  there  is  more  of  human  life  wasted,  and  less  supplied,  than  in  anj 
other  country.  It  is  thus  that  the  gifts  of  bounttful  nature  are  thrown 
away  upon  this  people.  It  is  in  rain  that  God  has  issued  his  great  law^ 
**  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,*'  and  has  ooolerred 
on  them  every  means  of  fulfilling  it— comely  persons,  robust  oonsti- 
tutions,  mild  climate,  fertile  soil,  and  beautiful  country — ^when  their  own 
perverse  propensities  and  antisocial  habits  counteract  the  Uessings  of  a 
good  providence.  We  see  eveiy  day,  life  going  out  in  the  fairest  portioa 
of  Europe,  and  the  human  race  threatened  with  extinction,  in  a  soil 
and  climate  capable  of  suf^rting  the  most  abundant  p<^iulatk>n." 
pp.  124*127. 

The  preservation,  if  not  the  renovation  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, is  supposed  to  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  personal 
character  of  the  reigning  Sovereign.  The  Sultan,  Mahmoud, 
who  has  now  been  twenty  years  on  the  throne,  has  certainly 
exhibited  great  energy  of  character,  and  a  perseverance  in  bis 
designs,  which,  if  united  to  a  clear,  sound  and  enlightened  in- 
tellect, might  have  enabled  him  to  accomplish  great  purposesi 
and  effect  important  changes  even  on  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  stubborn  and  unyielding  Turk*  Something  he  has  done* 
but  not  all  which  circumstances  required— -and  his  energy  has 
been  exerted  rather  to  destroy  than  to  create  or  to  repair.  Fe- 
rocious he  may  be  termed,  yet  it  is  but  justice  that  he  should  be 
judged  by  his  own  laws,  by  the  customs  of  his  people,  and  the 
tenets  of  his  religion,  not  by  the  milder  principles  of  ChristiaDi- 
ty.  Mr.  Walsh  remarks,  when  8|>eaking  of  the  difficulty  be 
found  in  procuring  a  bird  which  be  wished  to  examine,  that  the 
Turks  have  ^' a  tender  and  conscientious  regard  for  the  life  of 
every  animal  but  man."  In  his  disregard  of  human  life,  Mah- 
moud  has  unquestionable  claims  to  the  character  of  a  genuine 
Turk.  Of  the  Sultan,  our  author  presents  us  with  the  follow- 
ing brief  account : — 

**  The  present  Sultan,  who  has  effected  this  perilous  undertaking,  in 
which  so  many  of  his  predecessors  failed,  is  a  man,^  not  in  the  prime,  but 
still  in  the  vigour  of  life.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Musta{^a,  in  the 
year  1808,  and  so  has  been  on  the  throne  twenty  years.  He  is  now  the 
only  survivor,  I  believe,  of  thirty  children — fifteen  boys,  and  fifteen 
girls — which  his  father  left  ;  and  is  the  last  of  the  male  race  of  Maho- 
met of  an  age  fit  to  reign :  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance,  they  say,  that 
he  is  indebted  for  his  inviolability  ;  had  there  been  another  of  the  sacred 
race,  old  enough  to  substitute  in  his  place,  the  janissaries  would  have 
long  since  deposed  him.  He  had  two  sons ;  one  about  the  age  of  ten, 
to  whom  their  eyes  were  turned  as  his  successor  when  he  should  arnve 
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at  competent  yean:  and  he  knew,  by  experience,  it  was  as  easy  for 
them  to  do  this  as  to  say  it ;  for  both  of  his  predecessors  had  been 
■trangled-'-one  of  whom  was  his  own  brother.  His  son  prematurely 
died ;  and  it  was  reported  that  he  had  been  made  away  with  by  his  own 
father,  lest  he  should  be  set  up  in  his  place.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
the  boy  died  of  the  small-pox,  and  that -his  father  has  gi?en  an  extra- 
ordinary example  to  his  subjects,  by  having  his  surviving  children  vac« 
cinated ;  and  so  has  shown,  in  one  instance  at  least,  a  disposition  to 
adopt  European  im]nx>vement8  in  things  not  merely  military.  He  is, 
moreover,  a  man  well  versed  in  Oriental  literature,  writes  and  under  < 
stands  Arabic  well ;  and  his  Hata  sherifs,  which  he  always  dictates,  and 
sometimes  writes  with  his  own  hand,  are  admired  for  their  style  and 
composition.  He  is  not  a  man  of  a  morose  or  cruel  disposition  in  his 
own  family :  on  the  contrary,  he  has  several  daughters  by  different 
mothers,  to  all  of  whom  he  is  affectionately  attached ;  and  in  his  ordi- 
nary intercourse  in  private  hfe,  he  is  urbane  and  affable.  His  public 
conduct,  however,  has  been  marked  by  extraordinary  fierceness*and  un-> 
relenting  rigour,  not  only  to  Rajas,  but  to  Turks  themselves ;  and  in 
this,  he  has  shown  an  impartial  disregard  to  human  life,  and  not  a  strict 
adherence  to  human  obligations.  But  whatever  his  conduct  has  been  to 
his  own  subjects,  to  those  of  other  nations,  he  has  afforded  the  most  in* 
▼iolable  protection.  He  has  discontinued  the  barbarous  practice  of  his 
predecessors,  in  sending  ambassadors  to  the  Seven  Towers ;  instead  of 
which,  whenever  they  disagree,  and  are  disposed  to  depart,  he  affords 
them  every  facility,  and  those  of  their  nation  who  please  to  remain,  are 
in  security.  During  the  frenzied  excitement  of  the  populace,  which 
took  place  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Greek  insurrection,  the  odium 
and  prejudice  of  the  Turks  extended  to  all  Christians ;  yet  the  Franks 
were  perfectly  safe,  while  the  Greeks  were  shot  without  mercy  wherever 
they  were  met  by  the  mob ;  and  notwithstanding  a  few  accidents  which 
occurred  to  individuals  in  the  confusion,  we  never  hesitated  to  walk 
abroad,  either  in  the  town  or  its  vicinity,  for  business  or  amusement, 
though  every  Turk  was  armed  with  a  yatagan,  and  case  of  loaded  pis- 
toJs,  which  he  was  ready  to  use  on  the  slightest  provocation.  On  more 
recent  occasions,  where  such  real  cause  of  complaint  and  irritation  ex- 
isted, it  is  but  justice  to  the  present  Sultan  to  say,  that  his  moderation 
and  good  faith  have  afforded  examples,  which  the  best  Christian  nations 
in  Europe  might  be  proud  to  follow.*^  pp.  50-51. 

The  great  political  error  of  Mahmoud's  reign,  was  the  con* 
elusion  of  the  peace  of  Bucharest  in  1812,  when  Russia  was  so 
sorely  pressed  by  the  power  of  Napoleon,  and  an  opportunity  ap- 
peared to  be  opened  to  Turkey  of  regaining  some  of  her  frontier 
provinces  beyond  the  Danube.  But  a  momentary  displeasure, 
a  dread  of  the  aspiring  ambition  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  the  urgent  persuasions  and  efforts  of  the  Ambassadors  of 
the  Allied  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  induced  him  to  sacrifice  to 
his  subsequent  mortification  and  regret,  the  permanent  interests 
of  his  empire.    It  was  this  feeling,  heightened  by  some  infrac* 
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tion  of  that  treaty,  and  by  the  Greek  iosurrectien,  which  prodaced 
that  bitterness  of  spirit,  which  was  exhibited  towards  Russia  in 
the  manifesto,  and  state  papers  that  preceded  the  present 
war — which  will  aggravate  its  violence,  and  if  the  parties  are 
at  all  equally  poised,  will  extend  its  duration. 

But  the  great  object  of  Mahinoud's  reign  has  been  one  of  a 
domestic  nature.  His  efforts  have  been  unremittingly  employ- 
ed to  suppress  and  utterly  destroy,  that  ancient  military  corps, 
which,  like  the  Praetorian  guards  of  Imperial  Rome,  have  hek], 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  the  empire  and  its  sovereigns  un- 
der their  absolute  control.  Like  the  Praetorian  guards,  they 
changed  the  reigning  monarch  at  their  pleasure,  differing  only 
in  this,  that  in  Turkey  the  succession  was  inviolably  preserved 
in  the  reigning  family.  Mahmoud  ascended  the  throne  over  the. 
bodies  of  his  father  and  brother,  deposed  and  strangled  by  the 
Janissaries,  and  be  seems  to  have  felt  deeply  the  indignity  offered 
to  his  family,  and,  indeed,  his  own  insecurity.  Subsequent  eir^ 
cumstances  kept  alive  his  resentments,  and  he  prepared  silently 
but  steadily  the  means  to  accomplish  his  determined  purpose. 

That  the  destruction  of  the  Janissaries  was  long  meditated, 
that  the  intention  of  Mahmoud  was  extensively,  if  not  publicly 
known,  is  obvious  from  many  circumstances,  and  it  seems  only 
surprising  that  any  scruple  should  have  prevented  that  turbu- 
lent soldiery  from  deposing  him  while  the  power  remained  ia 
their  hands.  It  is  probable  that  they  owe  their  ruin  to  a  false 
confidence  in  their  own  power,  and  the  supposed  inviolability  <tf 
their  privileges.  Mr.  Turner,  who  passed  three  years  in  Turkey, 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Mahmoud,  and  published  his  narra- 
tive in  1816,  [?]  makes  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject : 

"  The  Government  of  Turkey  has  been  often  and  amply  describe 
^.  The  best  idea  that  can  be  given  of  it,  is  conveyed  by  the 
description  of  a  French  writer,  who  calls  it  a  despotism  tempered  by 
regicide.  The  power  of  the  Sultan,  whose  commands  are  generally 
supreme,  even  when  dictated  by  the  most  childish  caprice,  sinks  into 
nothing  when  it  attacks  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  people,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Ulemas,  or  the  privileges  of  the  Janissaries.  This  turbu- 
lent soldiery,  from  the  time  that  they  have  been  debarred  from  the  field 
of  battle,  by  the  inactivity  of  their  Sultans,  by  whom  alone  they  can  be 
led  to  it,  are  formidable  only  to  their  own  government ;  nor  can  Tur- 
key ever  again  assume  her  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations,  till  their  reduc- 
tion opens  the  way  to  improvements,  which  they  naturally  oppose  as 
fatal  to  their  pre-eminence.  Mahmoud  is,  like  his  predecessor,  so  well 
aware  of  this  truth,  that  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  are  devoted  to  their 
destruction ;  and  the  large  strides  he  has  taken  to  its  promotion,  woald 
before  this  have  drawn  on  him  the  fate  ofSelim,  if,  as  he  is  the  lak 
adult  male  of  his  race,  ^for  his  son  is  of  tender  years)  his  death  were  not 
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Ukely  to  lead  to  the  succession  of  the  Tartar  family,  whom  the 
Ottomans  hold  in  detestation.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  character 
of  this  Sultan,  affords  to  his  kingdom  the  best  chance  of  wit- 
nessing the  fall  of  the  Janissaries,  and  the  establishment  of  a  disciplined 
soldiery.  Neither  his  judgment  nor  his  courage  have  been  impaired  by 
bis  confinement  in  the  Seraglio,  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  to 
which  is  imputed  the  ffenerai  imbecility  of  the  Turkish  Sultans,  and 
^b»  consequent  obstruction  of  civilization  among  their  subjects.  Pos- 
sessed of  powerful  abilities,  a  vigorous  and  active  mind,  he  pursues  his 
object  with  unrelenting  severity ;  and  no  scruples  of  conscience,  as  to 
the  means  employed,  divert  him  from  the  destruction. of  such  as  oppose 
bis  project  He  has  a  strong  feeling  of  his  personal  superiority,  and  of 
the  sanctity  of  his  elevated  situation ;  and  his  conviction  that  his  good' 
fortune  (his  star  as  the  Turks  call  it)  renders  him  invincible,  is  confirmed 
by  the  success  he  has  had  in  the  suppression  of  local  insurrections,  the 
redaction  of  rebellious  Pashas,  and,  above  all,  by  the  success  of  his 
arms  over  the  Wahabees,  and  the  recovery  of  the  holy  cities,  Mecca 
and  Medina.  His  policy  for  the  restoration  of  his  authority  in  the 
provinces  of  his  empire  is  unvaried,  and  circumstances,  though  they  may 
defer  its  exercise,  never  vary  its  character.  He  never,  like  many  of  his 
predecessors,  has  compounded  with  a  rebel  Pasha,  for  the  cession  of  a 
part  of  his  pretensions  or  his  treasures,  nor  granted  any  other  conditions 
than  that  of  life.  His  wish  to  devote  all  his  force  to  reduce  the  revolted 
Pasha  of  Widdin,  was  thought  to  have  ffreatly  contributed  to  his  con- 
dnsion  of  the  peace  with  Russia,  signed  at  Bucharest,  in  1812.  His 
efforts  for  the  establishment  of  his  power  have  been  attended  with  such 
success,  that  the  Pashas  of  Egypt  and  Albania,  are  the  only  governors 
who  aim  at  independence,  and  even  these  pay  their  tribute,  and  keep 
up  the  appearance  of  submission. 

"  But  the  great  object  on  which  the  whole  soul  of  Mahmoud  is  bent, 
and  on  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  will  stake  his  throne  and  his 
life,  is  the  destruction  of  the  Janissaries.  It  is  impossible  for  a  traveller 
accurately  to  ascertain  the  number  of  this  lawless  soldiery,  nor,  indeed, 
do  the  Turks  themselves  know  it  exactly,  but  it  is  supposed  to  amount 
to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  Constantinople.  Most  of 
them  have  no  other  military  employment,  than  to  line  the  streets  through 
which  the  Sultan  passes  on  days  of  festival.  They  are  composed  of 
the  tradesmen,  boatmen  and  workmen  of  the  capital,  who  enter  the 
names  of  their  children  on  the  books  of  their  Odah  (chamber)  at  an 
early  age,  in  order  to  receive  their  pay ;  and  some  individuals  in  easy 
circumstances,  who  enrol  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the  extensive  privi- 
leges which  the  Janissaries  enjoy.  As  they  are  the  most  numerous  body 
o/troops  in  the  capital,  and  are  tremblingly  alive  to  the  least  invasion  of 
their  privileges,  which  they  instantly  and  enthusiastically  combine  to 
prevent  or  to  punish,  it  must  require  great  talent,  and  a  happy  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  to  crush  their  power.  Their  entire  destruction 
is  the  only  expedient,  for  they  will  never  become  themselves  an  effective 
soldiery,  from  their  dread  of  being  subjected  to  the  rigour  of  European 
discipline  and  punishments,  and  of  being  sent  away  from  Constant!- 
Qople.    This  mighty  task  Mahmoud  IkWi  tti;Klertakeu  to  perform. 
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**  He  be^an  by  winning  over  their  chiefst  whom  he  recooeUed  to  fab 
project  hj  Uberal  presents  and  promises.  He  increased  the  paj  of  the 
Janissaries,  and  proposed  that  from  their  number  a  corps  of  fosileen 
should  be  selected,  who  should  increase  their  military  skill  by  practisii^ 
to  fire  at  a  mark.  For  this  innovation,  he  plead  a  precedent  of  one  ^ 
his  predecessors,  who  had  formed  a  similar  establishment,  and  this  ex- 
cuse, supported  by  the  reward  held  out,  rendered  the  scheme  so  popidar, 
that  the  number  of  volunteers  in  a  short  time  amounted  to  s^veoleen 
thousand*  The  partial  opposition  which  it  met  with,  he  crushed  by  ofieB 
severity  and  by  frequent  secret  executions.  Thus  far  be  had  si^^ally 
succeeded,  but  he  proceeded  too  hastily  to  the  next  step,  that  of  pro- 
posing to  the  new  corps  to  adopt  a  particular  uniform,  by  which  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  body  of  Janissaries  were  immediately  opened  to  his  design 
of  weakening  them  by  division.  They  instantly  (in  October,  1814)  rose 
in  a  body,  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  Janissary  Aga,  and  forced  him 
to  send  a  letter  to  the  Sultan,  stating  that  they  would  suffer  no  changes 
in  their  corps ;  and  if  he  persisted  in  attempting  any,  they  would  mt 
fire  to  the  four  corners  of  Constantinople,  and  he  (Mahmood)  mi^ht 
destroy  it,  and  break  his  head  with  it,  (a  common  expresstoo  of  the 
Turks  in  throwing  to  a  person  any  article  supposed  to  be  rendered  use- 
less by  his  conduct.)  The  reply  of  the  Sultan  that  he  had  no  such 
intention,  did  not  tend  to  diminish  their  alarm,  as  it  was  contradicted 
by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  and  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
many  of  their  chiefs,  particularly  of  those  who  had  conveyed  their  re- 
monstrances to  the  Janissary  Aga.*' — Turner^  vol.  i.  pp.  66-71. 

History  records  few  enterprises  against  the  established  mili- 
tnry  system  of  an  empire,  more  remarkable  or  more  perilous. 
The  Praetorian  guards  of  Rome  fell  virtually  under  the  power 
and  military  skill  of  the  legionary  troops,  when  the  distant 
armies  began  to  create  emperors,  and  compel  the  senate  and 
capital  to  receive  them  from  their  conquering  hands.  The 
destruction  of  the  Strelitz  by  Peter  I.  of  Russia,  to  which  the 
suppression  of  the  Janissaries  has  been  compared,  was,  com- 
paratively, an  unimportant  measure.  The  Strelitzes  composed 
but  a  small  body  of  troops,  and  were  not  protected  bj  any 
national  or  religious  feeling.  But  the  Janissaries  were  inter* 
mingled  with  the  citizens  in  every  portion  of  the  Ottoman 
empire :  their  establishment  was  intertwined  with  the  religion 
of  the  empire,  and  for  more  than  two  centuries  they  had  been 
considered  by  the  Turks  almsost  as  a  consecrated  band,  who 
held  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  the  empire,  and  regulated 
almost  at  pleasure  the  succession  to  the  throne.  Unfortunately, 
the  sovereign  has  not  had  time  to  repair  this  great  breach  in 
the  military  defence  of  his  empire,  before  he  has  been  engaged 
in  an  arduous,  perhaps,  desperate  struggle.  The  circumstances 
of  their  downfal  are  particularly  related  by  Mr.  Walsh,  but  we 
can  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself. 
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We  have  hitherto  said  nothing  of  the  Greeks,  or  of  the 
interesting  struggle  which,  daring  the  last  sev^n  years,  they 
have  maintained  against  their  Mahometan  conquerors,  because 
we  wished  to  confine  the  article  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
Turks,  and  the  more  important  contest.  But  one  action, 
which  signalized  the  commencement  of  the  Greek  insurrection, 
IS  too  memorable  to  pas3  without  notice  or  without  applause. 
The  battle  of^Drageschan,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Hetairists, 
was  an  incident  which  would  have  added  glory  to  the  brightest 
days  of  Greece,  and  the  proudest  of  her  warriors  i  the  heroes 
who  fought  at  Thermopylae  or  at  Marathon,  would  not  have 
blushed  to  have  combatted  at  the  side  of  the  sacred  band  of 
modern  Greece.  But  this  race  has  been  depreciated,  because 
seen  generally  under  unfavourable  auspices.  It  is  not  in  the 
sea-ports  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  or  in  positions  where  con- 
stantly exposed  to  Turkish  oppression,  that  their  character 
could  be  fairly  exhibited.  We  shall,  therefore,  give  from  the  work 
before  us,  a  short  extract  on  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  the 
Greek,  in  situations  where  their  virtues  and  talents  have  been 
permitted  to  expand;  and  we  will  then  conclude  this  long 
article  with  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Drageschan. 

**  You  have  been  in  the  habit  of  despising  this  people,  and  believe 
them  so  sunk  and  degraded  from  their  former  name,  as  hardly  to  be 
recognized  as  the  same  nation  ;  but  certainly  my  experience  of  them 
for  several  years  would  induce  me  to  adopt  a  different  opinion ;  their 
strong  moral  features,  like  those  of  their  language,  though  debased  by 
some  recent  barbarisms,  remain  essentially  the  same — the  character  of 
both  being  but  little  altered.  As  far  as  they  have  had  opportunities, 
they  have  evinced  the  same  industry,  activity,  genius,  love  of  literature, 
enterprise,  talent  and  intrepidity ;  shaded  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
levity,  fickleness,  personal  jealousies,  cruelty,  and  want  of  faith,  which 
occasionaUy  distinguished  their  ancestors  ;  and  assuredly  they  are  not 
inferior  to  them  in  an  ardent  and  unextinguishable  love  of  liberty,  and 
their  country,  for  which  they  have  periled  as  much,  and  fought  as 
bravely,  in  the  days  of  the  Turks,  as  their  ancestors  in  the  days  of  the 
Persians.  To  their  domestic  virtues  I  should  be  very  unjust  if  I  did  not 
pay  them  the  tribute  they  deserve.  I  have  nowhere  met  more  kind  and 
cordial  people  to  strangers ;  or,  who  perform  the  relative  dutids  in  their 
own  families  with  stronger  affections,  in  which  I  am  disposed  to  think 
they  exceed  their  progenitors.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  we  consider  the 
obligations  we  dwe  their  nation,  our  sympathy  will  not  be  confined  to 
mere  respect  for  their  unchanged  character.  We  acknowledge  them  as 
our  masters  in  Uterature,  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  source  from 
whence  we  derive  whatever  is  estimable  in  those  attainments  ;  and  so 
they  are  endeared  to  us  by  all  the  recollections  connected  with  such 
interesting  subjects :  but  we  do  not  seem  to  remember  that  they  are  evr 
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instnictore  in  rriigion  also ;  that  their  language  wa»  the  medium  tfaroo^ 
which  the  Gospel  was  first  cooveyedf  and  their  cities  were  among  & 
first  where  it  was  preached  and  adopted.  And  when  ProFidenoe,  ihr 
its  own  wise  purposes,  permitted  to  Mahomedanism  a  temporary  tri* 
umph  in  Europe,  no  inducement  or  intimidation  could  prevail  on  the 
modern  Greeks  to  ahandon  the  cause  of  Christianity ;  but,  for  four  cen* 
furies,  they  cherished  and  kept  aJive  the  sacred  flame,  in  the  centre  ef 
the  Turkish  empire."  pp.  246-247. 

*'  As  we  are  now  in  the  Ticikiity  of  Rimnik,  rendered  so  intereetiog 
by  the  battle  of  Drageschan,  fought  in  its  vicinity,  I  felt  I  coold  ooc 
pass  the  spot  .without  visiting  it,  and  seeding  you  some  local  details  of 
one  of  the  most  affecting  incidents  of  modem  times;  and,  conaidering 
the  youth  and  circumstances  of  th*  parties  engaged,  rivalling  in  intre- 
pidity and  self-devotion  any  thing  we  read  of  in  the  history  of  aneient 
Greece. 

**  Ypselantes,  not  finding  in  the  provinces  the  support  be  expeded, 
was  compelled  to  retire  before  the  Turks,  and  take  up  a  position  aft 
Tergovist,  tlie  ancient  capital  of  WaUachia.  From  henoe  he  was 
obhged  to  retreat  through  the  upper  country,  ciosaed  the  river  Qlt,  and 
^stabUshed  himself  at  Rimnik,  a  small  town  near  that  river,  and  not 
far  from  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  which  separate  this  province  from 
Transylvania  and  the  Austrian  territories.  A  large  body  of  Turks, 
infinitely  superior  in  nnrabers,  here  advanced  against  him ;  and  it  was 
debated  in  the  Greek  army,  whether  they  should  wait  for  reinforcemients, 
or  immediately  meet  the  Turks.  The  position  they  had  taken  up  was 
very  favourable  to  the  first.*  There  stood  near  it  the  large  monasterj 
of  Drageschan,  which  it  was  proposed  to  occupy.  The  Greek  monas- 
teries are  well  adapted  for  such  a  purpose :  they  consist  generally  of  a 
large  quadrangular  edifice,  surrounding  an  open  area  inside,  and  entered 
only  by  a  small  door  through  the  bo^  of  the  building.  The  waUs  are 
very  strong  and  massive,  and  the  windows  narrow,  exactly  resemUing 
embrasures,  for  which  they  are  well  calculated.  The  accommodatioot 
inside  are  extensive  ;  and  hence  every  monastery  is,  in  fact,  a  fortress; 
protecting  the  inmates  from  pirates  on  the  sea  coast,  and  robbers  in  ttie 
interior ;  and  afibrding^  the  Greeks  a  shelter,  when  hard  pressed  by 
their  enemies.  As  this  stood  among  the  extreme  branches  of  the 
mountains,  which  here  advance  considerably  into  the  plain,  and  was 
encircled  with  woods  and  difficult  ground,  it  would  be  easy  for  light 
troops  to  advance  under  cover,  and  completely  harass  any  army  who 
should  surround  it.  It  was,  therefore,  proposed  by  Georgaka,  a  distin- 
guished officer  in  Ypselantes^  army,  to  occupy  the  monastery  and  woods, 
and  await  the  coming  of  the  expected  reinforcements.  This  advice, 
'however,  was  opposed  bv  Karavia,  another  officer  of  influence,  whose 
motive  was  evinced  by  his  subsequent  conduct ;  such,  however,  was  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  troops,  that  his  advice  was  unfortunately  adopted. 

"  The  forces  of  Ypselantes  consisted  of  9000  efiective  men,  Arnauts, 
Pandours,  Ser;vians,  Bulgarians,  Wallachians  and  Moldavians — gene- 
rally animated  in  the  cause,  and  all  united  by  the  common  bond  of  prp- 
fessing  the  same  religion  of  the  Greek  Chiu^h ;  but  from  the  veiy 
nature  of  tlieir  former  services,  the  total  relaxation  of  mifitary  discipline. 
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and,  above  all,  their  \mng  of  differeDt  natiom,  and  having  no  bond  of 
personal  and  local  attachment,  they  were  not  much  to  be  relied  on  in  a 
general  attack.  There  was,  however,  one  body  whose  former  character 
gave  them  the^highest  claim  to  confidence. 

*'  It  had  been  latterly  the  practice  of  the  Greeks  in  general,  bbt  par* 
ticularly  those  of  the  provinces,  to  send  their  young  men  of  respectable 
families,  for  education  to  different  Universities  in  Europe ;  generally  to 
thoee  of  Italy  and  Germany ;  such  as  were  intended  for  the  learned 
professions,  studied  medicine  aod  law  ;  and  such  as  were  intended  for 
business,  mathematics.  The  first  generally  returned  and  practised  at 
home ;  the  last  were  usually  ][rfaeed  in  the  different  mercantile  houses, 
which  the  Greeks  had  now  established  in  every  capital  on  the  continent 
When  the  Society  of  the  Hetairia  extended  itself,  these  jQ^ng  gentle- 
men enrolled  themselves  as  members  of  it,  wherever  it  had  ramifications; 
and  when  the  plan  of  revolution  was  resolved  on,  they  were  the  first  to 
offer  themselves  as  soldiers  to  support  it.  Every  man  provided  himself 
with  a  case  of  pistols,  a  sword,  and  amusket  with  a  screwed,  bayonet, 
after  the  European  manner,  and  a  uniform  suit  oi  black ;  and  thus 
equipped,  repaired  to  Ypselantes^  standard.  It  was  a  singtilar  and 
interesting  spectacle,  to  see  these  young  gentlemeo  voluntarily,  and  bj 
a  sii^ultaneous  movement,  abandoning  their  colleges  and  offices,  in 
different  places  in  Italy,  Russia  and  Grermany ;  marching  forward  either 
nngly  or  in  small  bodies,  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe,  and  meet^ 
log  at  one  common  centre,  to  form  an  army.  They  enrolled  themselves 
into  a  corps  called  Ugog  Xt^o^t  or  the  sacred  band ;  and  they  evinced  i>y 
their  conduct,  that  they  merited  the  appellation  as  much  as  the  Thebans 
in  the  days  of  Epaminondas ;  they  inscribed  on  their  standards  ^amroc 
9]  SXsu^pia,  death  or  freedom^  and-the  inscription  of  the  Spartan  ehield, 
Y)  rav  1]  sm  ray,  either  this  or  upon  it.*  The  greater  part  of  them  bad 
never  felt  hardship,  or  handled  a  military  weapon  before  ;  yet  they  en« 
dared  fatigue,  privation  and  discij^e,  with  submission  and  fortitude- 
setting  an  example  to  the  rest  which  was  badly  followed.  There  were 
of  this  corps,  now  witU  Ypselantes,  about  five  hundred  men ;  and  on 
these  he  justly  placed  his  chief  reliiance. 

**  The  little  army,  originally  so  small,  had  been  further  weakened  by 
the  absence  of  Prince  Cantacuzene,  who  had  taken  a  strong  detachment 
to  oppose  the  Pasha  pf  Ibrail  on  the  Danube.  What  remained,  did  not 
consist  of  more  than  five  thousand  men,  who  had  with  them  a  smaU 
body  of  Amaut  cavalry,  and  a  few  iron  field  pieces  that  had  been  ships* 
guns.  They  were  opposed  by  nearly  double  the  number  of  Turks,  with 
1500  well  appointed  cavalry,  among  whom  was  a  corps  of  Delhis.  I 
have  already  told  you  the  nature  of  those  troops. 

**  The  battle  began  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  June, 
1821.  After  a  few  rounds  of  grape-shot  from  the  small  artillery  of  the 
Clreehs,  the  Turks  rushed  with  their  usual  impetuosity  on  the  corps  of 
the  sncred  band,  who  danked  and  guarded  it    They  were  repulsed  with 

*  I  have  frequently  seen  these  inscriDfions  on  Greek  standards,  particularly  tha 
last :  the  direotion  was  literally  followea :  for  the  body  of  the  standard  bearer,  who 
died  in  defending  it,  was  wrapped  in  it  as  in  a  shroudi  and  so  borne  to  the  grave, 
and  buried  In  it. 
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coolness  hj  the  fixed  bayonets  of  the  oorpe,  who  had  a  great  adnuita^ 
over  their  enemies  in  a  close  charge,  as  the  Turks  used  no  bayonets  si 
their  muskets,  and  their  jati^ans  or  hangers,  were  two  short  to  resdi 
within  their  guard.  The  Turks  retired  in  confusion,  but  returned  woa 
again  to  the  ^arge,  and  were  a^in  driven  back.  Ypselaates,  wm 
■eeing  the  moment  for  decision,  instantly  ordered  up  the  whole  corps 
of  his  cavalrj,  to  attack  the  Turks  iff  the  rear,  as  they  were  retiring  is 
confusion.  Had  the  orders  given  been  obeyed,  they  never  would  have 
rallied  again,  and  the  victory  would  have  been  as  signal,  as  the  eoiBe- 
quencee  to  Uie  Greeks  would  have  been  momentous.  The  cavalry  was 
commanded  by  Karavia,  who  had  been  so  strenuous  in  advising  as 
immediate  battle.  Instead  of  obeying  the  onlers  of  the  General,  and 
attacking  the  Turiis  in  their  confusion,  they  turned  suddenly  round, 
headed  by  their  infamous  commander,  and  riding  furiousiy  through  a 
body  of  their  own  meii,  threw  the  whole  left  wing  into  confusion.  Eveiy 
effort  was  made  to  remedy  the  disaster,  but  in  vain.  The  panic  or 
treason  of  the  horse  communicated  itself  with  the  infantry;  the  whole 
dashed  headlong  into  the  Olt,  and  passed  U>  the  other  side,  leaving  tiie 
sacred  band  ahnost  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  plain.  It  was  new  that 
the  Turkish  cavaliy,  seeing  them  abandoned  to'  their  fete,  rushed  oa 
Uiem,and  surrounded  their  little  body  on  all  sides  with  their  sweeping 
•aquadrons.  In  this  awful  situation,  these  young  men,  utterly  unwed 
to  discipline,  kept  firmly  together,  and  repelled  for  some  time  every 
efibrt  to  break  them ;  the  Delhis^  particularly^  rushed  on  them,  but 
w^re  received  so  steadily,  on  the  ckeveux  defrize^  which  their  bayonetf 
presented,  that  their  horses  were  always  thrown  back  in  confusion.  At 
tength  the  pistols  of  the  cavahy  effected  what  their  sabres  could  not; 
they  made  repeated  discharges  on  them  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
bayonets ;  they  were  gradualy  thinned  and  weakened  by  this  firing, 
and  then  the  Turks  rushing  in  with  their  sabres,  cut  down  every  man 
that  remained,  on  the  spot  where  he  stood.  More  than  four  hundred 
perished  side  by  side  ;  and  of  the  few  that  escaped,  almost  all  died  of 
their  wounds;  so  that  hardly  an  individual  of  this  admirable  band, 
the  pride  and  flower  of  the  Greek  nation,  survived  this  dreadful  day. 

'*  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  feelings  of  respect  and  regret  with 
which  I  walked  over  the  ground  that  covered  the  remains  of  these 
young  heroes.  I  had  not  lonsf  before  visited  the  field  of  Marathon,  and 
the  recollection  of  it  and  Dr.  Johnson's  effusion  were  fresh  in  my  miod; 
but  the  impressions  of  both  were  cold  and  feeble,  compared  vrith  those 
of  Drageschan.  Here  was  an  act  of  courage  and  self-devotion  anuMig 
modem  Greeks,  that  rivalled  any  thing  simUar  in  the  best  days  of  thdr 
ancestors ;  and  I  was  on  the  spot  while  the  event  was  yet  recent,  and 
their  bodies,  if  I  may  so  say,  scarce  cold  in  the  clay  that  covered  them. 
No  one  has  hitherto  dared  to  erect  a  tomb  to  designate  the  place  where 
they  lie,  but  they  live  imperishably  in  the  memory  of  their  country ;  and 
when  England  and  her  allies  ^haH  replace  it  in  its  due  rank  among  die 
nations  of  Christian  Europe,  a  monument  on  the  field  of  Drageschan 
will  not  be  forgotten."  pp.  140-145, 
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Art.  I. — Narraihe  tf  a  Second  Expeditum  to  ike  Share$  cftht 
Polar  Sea,  im  the  ^ears  1826,  1826,  1827,  by  Jobn  Frank- 
lin, Captain^  A.  A.— F.  /t.  S.  ifc. ;  inchuting  an  Account  of 
the  Progresi  of  a  Detachment  to  the  Eattward.  By  John 
Richardson,  M.D. — F.  K.  S.  &c.  Surgeon  and  Naturalbt 
to  the  Expedition.  Published  by  authority  of  the  Right  Ho- 
norable the  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonial  Afiairs.  London, 
1828.     Philadelphia,  reprinted,  1828. 

The  efforts  which,  during  the  last  seventy  years,  hare  been 
made  by  the  British  nation  to  explore  tbe  most  remote  and 
desolate,  the  most  bidden  and  dangerous  shores  and  l*egion6  of 
the  globe,  have  acquired,  for  the  people  who  patronised,  and 
for  the  indiyiduals  who  conducted  these  adventurous  enterprises, 
a  lofty  and  well-roerited  renown.  Whether  arranged  and  organ- 
ized bj  the  government,  or  projected  by  societies  or  by  indivi- 
daals,  whether  designed  to  explore  the  coasts  of  unknown  lapds, 
or  tbe  habitations  of  barbarous  tribes,  to  traverse  tbe  burning 
aaads  or  pestilential  f»rests  of  Africa,  to  cKmb  the  summits  d[ 
tbe  Himalayan  mountains,  or  brave  the  icebergs  of  either  pole— • 
for  whatever  purpose,  and  under  whatever  auspices  these  voyages 
and  peregrinations  of  discovery  have  been  prepared,  they  have 
enkindled  a  strong  enthusiasm,  and  multitudes  have  been  found 
wtlKoir  to  risk  health  and  life,  to  abandon  the  abodes  of  man  and 
tbe  enjoyments  of  society;  ready,  nay,  anxious  to  encounter  the 
perils  and  privations  to  which  they  must  be  exposed  while  visit- 
ing and  examining  tbe  wildest  and  most  inhospitable  portions  of 
tbe  eartb. 
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^*  Auri  sacra  fames  qu»  non  mortalia  cogis,"  was  the  excla- 
mation of  the  ancient  satirist.  We  know  not  if  this  wotMly 
motive  to  action  has  lost,  in  modern  times,  any  of  its  excite- 
ment, but  we  feel  proud  to  believe  that  higher  principles,  that 
the  impulses  of  religion  and  of  humanity,  the  love  of  science  aod 
of  fame,  have,  in  these  latter  days,  led  to  adventures  as  daring, 
to  sufferings  as  great  and  as  voluntary  as. have  ever  been  pro- 
duced by  more  ignoble  causes. 

In  every  quarter  of  the  globe  the  traces  of  these  researches 
may  be  discovered,  and  nations,  we  hope,  have  been  benefited 
by  the  increased  knowledge  and  enlarged  intercourse  which 
have  resulted  from  these  labours,  but  while  Great-Britain  was 
exploring,  assiduously,  many  coasts  and  territories  in  which 
neither  her  citizens  nor  her  government  had  any  immediate  in- 
terest, it  was  with  many  a  matter  of  surprise  that  her  extensive 
provinces  in  North  America  had  been  so  entirely  overlooked  and 
neglected.     The  Hudson  Bay  Company  had  an  exclusive  com- 
mercial monopoly  of  the  northern  portion  of  this  territory  and 
the  British  nation  seemed  to  look  to  the  directors  and  agents  of 
this  company  for  whatever  information  was  to  be  obtained  of 
these  extensive  but  desolate  regions.     When  upon  the  maps  of 
the  globe,  much  of  the  northern  division  of  this  continent  re- 
mained still  a  blank,  that  company  was  reproached  for  its  supine- 
ness,  and  was  accused  of  having,  during  a  profitable  monopoly 
of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  attempted  little  to  illustrate  the 
natural,  physical  and  moral  features  of  the  country  they  gov- 
erned, and  of  its  inhabitants,  and  performed  less.     The  little 
that  was  accomplished,  may  be  considered  rather  as  the  result 
of  individual  enterprise,  than  of  corporate  exertion.     Hearne, 
though  an  ofi[icer  of  the  company,  made  his  journey  to  the  Cop- 
permine River,  rather  as  a  private  adventurer  in  search  of  mi- 
neral treasures,  than  as  a  public  agent — and  M^Kenzie's  cele- 
brated expeditions  to  the  Polar  Sea  and  to  the  north-western 
coast  of  North- America,  were  altogether  the  enterprises  of  an 
intrepid  and  adventurous  trader.     In  truth,  the  members  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  satisfied  with  a  substantial  return  on  a 
moderate  capital,  appeared  to  be  unwilling  to  increase  their  in- 
vestments or  enlarge  the  scale  of  their  establishments,   and 
slumbering  over  a  regulated  and  monotonous  traffic,  were  per- 
haps-ignorant of  the  real  resources  of  the  country  they  governed, 
until  the  intrusion  and  active  competition  of  a  rival  company,  - 
awakened  in  them  a  new  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  the  semblanGe 
of  unwonted  energy. 

Still,  the  attempts  at  discovery  did  not  originate  with  the  com- 
pany.    Their  agents  even  appeared  indififerent  or  hostile  to  the 
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first  movements  of  the  government,  although  to  the  last  expedi- 
tion, they  gave  a  cordial  and  efficacious  support.  But  after  a 
long  pause,  in  the  progress  of  maritime  discovery,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  search  of  a  north-west  passage,  the  British  govern- 
ment, actuated  principally,  we  believe,  by  the  suggestions  of  a 
single  individual,  resumed  this  suspended  enterprise,  and  deter- 
mined to  resolve,  if  possible,  the  much  contested  question  of  the . 
existence  and'practicability  of  a  passage  to  the  North  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent.  In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  the  expe- 
dition of  Captain  Ross,  the  three  voyages  of  Captain  Parry,  and 
that  of  Captain  Beechy,  and  the  two  overland  expeditions  of 
Captain  Franklin  have  been  successively  or  simultaneously  un- 
dertaken. 

We  have  said  that  the  love  of  science  and  of  fame,  and  per- 
haps some  innate  fondness  for  hardy  and  daring  enterprise,  ani- 
mated the  leaders  of  these  expeditions.  Neither  wealth  nor 
honours  seem  to  have  awaited  even  the  most  successful.  Cook, 
Vancouver,  Flinders,  all  received  a  tardy  and  moderate  promo- 
tion. Parry,  whose  hardihood,  and  whose  success  have  been 
so  much  celebrated,  is  still  a  captain.  The  highest  honours  of 
the  British  navy  are  all  reserved  for  naval  exploits,  and  men, 
whose  nautical  skill,  whose  experieace,  whose  courage,  whose 
perseverance  have  proven  equal  to  any  undertaking,  are  retained 
in  subordinate  ranks,  and  must  look  to  reputation  as  their  re- 
ward— and  with  this  they  have  been  contented,  and  have  been 
ready,  and  are  still  ready  to  encounter  new  trials  and  perils,  and 
to  press  forward  in  any  new  career  which  may  be  opened  to 
their  talents  and  their  ambition. 

A  former  narrative  of  Captain  Franklin  gave  the  history  of 
his  first  expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea,  including  an  account  of  the 
almost  unparalleled  sufferings  from  hunger  and  cold  which  his 
companions  and  himself  were  compelled  to  undergo.  These 
trials,  however,  were  not  lost.  The  experience  of  that  journey 
taught  him  how  to  guard,  in  future,  against  similar  contingen- 
cies— ^and  public  opinion,  and  perhaps  the  interference  of  the 
government  seemed  to  have. had  some  influence  on  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  their  agents;  for,  on  this 
expedition,  every  assistance  was  afforded  to  his  company,  and 
every  means  furnished  to  facilitate  his  progress  and  promote  his 
views.     This,  certainly,  was  not  the  case  on  his  former  journey. 

The  Journal  of  Captain  Franklin,  which  we  propose  at  pre- 
sent to  review,  contains  the  liarrative  of  the  latest  of  those  ex- 
peditions which  the  British  government  has  sent  out  to  explore 
the  northern  districts  of  North  America  and  the  shores  of  the 
frozen  ocean.    If  something  remains  yet  to  be  accomplished. 
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much  has  been  performed,  and  the  several  Toy  ages  of  RosSi 
Parry  and  Beechy,  and  the  two  expeditions  of  Captain  Franktm 
have  each  added  sonoetfaing  to  our  stock  of  geographical,  meteo- 
rological and  natural  science.  Indeed,  the  continent  of  NorA 
America  has  now  been  nearly  all  explored.  We  know,  it  is  true, 
but  little  of  California  and  the  country  between  that  peninsula 
and  the  Columbia  river,  but  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  Northera 
Andes  as  they  should  be  termed,  are  now  traversed  in  ^very  direc- 
tion by  the  lonely  trapper  and  the  wandering  trader,  and  along  and 
beyond  those  mountains  the  products  and  manufttctures  of  ciri- 
Uzed  nations  are  beginning  to  be  distributed  in  every  direc- 
tion* From  Behring's  Straits,  the  Russians  are  extending  their 
posts  along  the  Polar  Seas  to  the  very  borders  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions, and  southwardly  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Nootka  Sound, 
while  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  the  English  traders  supply 
numerous  tribes  of  the  native  inhabitants,  and  from  M^Kenzie's 
river  and  the  Rocky  mountains  to  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  from  the 
great  chain  of  Lakes  bordering  on  the  United  States  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Polar  Sea,  they  have  posts  and  trading 
bouses  in  every  direction,  and  carry  on  along  the  numerous  na- 
vigable streams  on  which  they  are  situated,  an  exceedingly  pro- 
fitable business.  Some  of  the  most  respectable  members  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  adventure  out  to  the  most  distant  posts 
with  their  agents  and  *'  engagees,"  spend  their  winters  roaoy 
thousand  miles  from  the  settled  parts  of  Canada,  and  depend  on 
supplies  of  fish  and  game  for  their  subsistence  through  the  long 
and  dre4iry  winter. 

When  we  read  the  accounts  of  the  establishments  of  the  Hod- 
son  Bay  Company,  or  the  journals  of  travellers  who  have  vi- 
sited those  regions,  it  is  immediately  evident  that  the  Indians 
are  better  managed,  and  rendered  much  more  serviceable  by 
t)ke  English  than  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
the  French  laid  the  foundation  of  this  system,  and  left  to  their 
successors  a  most  worthy  example.  Even  to  this  day  there  are 
several  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal  aod 
Quebec,  whose  property  is  protected,  whose  villages  are  thriv- 
ing and  bear  the  semblance  of  civilization,  and  whose  members 
appear  comfortable  and  contented.  The  Jesuits  placed  then 
upon  a  footing  of  security  and  comfort,  which  they  are  still  soA 
fered  to  retain.  In  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States,  if 
we  may  except  the  Cherokee  nation,  no  similar  cases  occur.— 
The  ancient  inhabitants  have  either  been  driven  away,  or  from 
some  cause  or  other  have  grossly  degenerated.  Can  it  he  that 
our  Southern  tribes  are  more  fierce  and  savage  than  those  of 
that  Northern  and  icy  region  ^    Or  has  it  been  that  the  rapii 
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iocreafle  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  rendered  the 
people  unwilling  to  share  with  the  Indians  this  fertile  and  culti» 
vable  region.  At  all  the  posts  and  trading  houses  on  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  on  the  inland  lakes  and  water-courses  between  that 
Bay  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  British  employ  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  by  regular  contract,  to  supply  them  with  game 
and  fish,  with  which  that  country  greatly  abounds.  It&  icy 
lakes  are  filled  with  fish,  which,  if  we  may  believe  tbe  reports 
of  hungry  travellers,  are  of  the  finest  description — and  this  is 
probable,  for  a  law  of  nature  has  determined  that  animals,  of 
•11  descriptions,  should  become  more  fat,  if  not  more  delicate  in 
cold  than  in  warm  climates,  and  well  adapted  to  the  activity  of 
the  digestive  organs  in  high  latitudes.  At  these  posts,  tbe  In- 
dians are  treated  with  great  kindness,  and  behave  submissively 
and  with  good  faith.  Many  of  the  whites  have  married  among 
them,  and  their  children  constitute,  perhaps,  the  most  useful 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  country. 

When  it  was  determined  to  send  Captain  Franklin  on  this 
expedition,  every  arrangement  was  made  to  render  his  journey 
not  only  safe  but  expeditious.  The  provisions  for  his  party  were 
prepared,  and  distributed  with  great  judgment.  Every  thing 
was  well  adapted  to  tbe  nature  of  the  journey,  which,  although 
across  a  continent,  and  along  the  shores  of  an  ocean,  was  to  be 
made  almost  entirely  in  boats.  Besides,  stores  of  Pemmican, 
(a  preparation  of  meat  finely  chopped  and  dried,  and  closely 
pressed  and  packed  up  in  convenient  parcels)  which  had  been 
prepared  a  year  beforehand  for  the  party,  and  deposited  at  va* 
rious  posts,  by  which  they  were  to  pass,  an  ample  provision  of 
articles,  useful  and  necessary,  were  also  sent  forward  to  ad- 
vanced points  of  their  route.    • 

**  The  stores  consisted  of  bedding  and  clothiDg,  including  two  suits 
of  water-proof  dresses  for  each  person,  prepared  by  Mr.  Mackintosh,  of 
Glasgow  ;  eur  ^ns  had  the  same  bore  with  the  fowling  pieces,  supplied 
by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  the  Indian  hunters,  that  is,  twenty- 
dght  balls  to  tbe  pound  ;  their  locks  were  tempered  to  withstand  the 
cold  of  the  winter ;  and  a  broad  Indian  dagger,  which  could  also  be 
used  as  a  knife,  was  fitted  to  them,  like  a  bayonet.  Ammunition  of  tbe 
best  quality  was  provided  by  tbe  Ordinance,  the  powder  being  secured 
in  small  field  or  boat  magazines.  A  quantity  of  wheaten  flour,  arrow- 
root, macaroni,  portable  soap,  chocolate,  essence  of  coffee,  sugar  and 
tea,  calculated  to  last  two  years,  was  also  supplied,  made  up  into  pack- 
ages of  eighty-five  pounds,  and  covered  with  three  layers  of  prepared 
water-proof  canvass,  of  which  material,  coverings  for  the  cargo  of  each 
boat  were  also  made. 

**  There  was  likewise  an  ample  stock  of  tobacco,  a  small  quantity  of 
wine  and  spirits,  marquees  and  tents  for  tbe  men  and  officers,  some 
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books,  writiDg  and  drawing  paper,  a  considerate  quantity  of  cartridge 
paper,  to  be  used  in  preserving  specimens  of  plants ;  nets,  twine,  fisfaing 
lines  and  hooks,  together  with  many  articles  to  be  used  at  wioter-quart- 
ers,  for  the  service  of  the  post,  and  for  the  supply  of  our  Indian  hunten, 
such  as  cloth,  blankets,  shirts,  coloured  belts,  chiefs'  dresses,  combs, 
looking  glasses,  beads,  tapes,  gartering,  knives,  guns  and  daggers,  hatch- 
ets, awls,  gun-worms,  flints,  fire-steels,  files,  whip  and  hand-saws,  ice 
diiseld  and  trenching-irons,  the  latter  to  break  open  the  beaver  lodges.** 
p.  14. 

Three  light  boats,  built  of  mahogany,  with  timbers  of  ash, 
and  ornamented  with  the  images  of  various  European  animals 
to  strike  the  imagination  of  the  savages,  and  a  small  boat  framed 
of  well-seasoned  ash,  fastened  with  thongs  and  covered  with 
prepared  canvas,  which  could  **  be  taken  to  pieces  and  made 
up  in  five  or  six  parcels,  and  was  capable  of  being  put  together 
in  less  than  twenty  minutes,"  were  prepared  by  the  government 
in  England,  and  sent  out  in  June,  1824,  to  York  factory  on  the 
western  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  larger  boats  were  designed 
for  the  navigation  of  the  Arctic  Sea  as  the  birch  bark  canoes  of 
the  Canadian  traders  are  *^  too  slight  to  bear  the  concussion  of 
waves  in  a  rough  sea,  and  are  still  less  fitted,  from  the  tender- 
ness of  the  bark,  for  coming  in  contact  with  ice."  The  small 
boat  '*  was  intended  to  provide  against  a  similar  detention  in 
crossing  rivers,  to  that  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  party  on  tfadr 
former  journey."  A  party  of  men  were  sent  along  with  these 
boats,  who,  ascending  in  the  spring  of  1825,  by  the  usual  pas- 
sage from  York  factory  to  Lake  Winnipeg  should  there  be  oa 
the  route  which  Captain  Franklin  himself  intended  to  pursue. 

Captain  Franklin,  with  most  of  his  ofiicers  and  some  addi- 
tional men,  provided  with  all  such  instruments  for  astronoroicat 
and  philosophical  observations  as  were  sufficiently  portable  for 
their  mode  of  travelling,  left  Liverpool  for  New-York  on  the 
16th  of  February,  J 825.  From  this  city,  he  passed  through 
Albany,  Utica  and  Rochester,  to  Niagara,  then  crossed  Lake 
Ontaria  in  a  sailing  boat  to  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada, 
from  York,  he  travelled  to  Lake  Simcoe  in  carts  and  other  con- 
veyances, and  crossed  Lake  Simcoe  in  *^  canoes  and  boats."  A 
journey  of  nine  miles  on  foot  carried  this  party  to  the  river  Nat- 
tawassaga,  which  they  descended  in  boats,  and  passing  through 
a  part  of  Lake  Huron,  arrived  at  Penetanguishene,  a  British 
post  on  the  borders  of  that  Lake.  Our  travellers  left  Penetan- 
guishene on  the  23d  of  April,  in  two  large  canoes,  reached  the 
Sault  de  St.  Marie  on  the  ist  May,  and  coasted  the  northern  shore 
of  Lake  Superior  to  Fort  William.  Here  they  exchanged  their 
two  canots  de  mattre  for  four  small  north  canoes,  and  proceed- 
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ing  through  Rainy  Lake,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Lake  Win- 
nipeg, the  Saskatchawan  River  to  Cumberland  House,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  learned  that  their  boats 
from  Hudson  Bay  had  left  that  place  on  the  2d  of  the  same 
month  on  their  forward  journey.  Their  voyage  was  continued 
through  Pine  Island  Lake,  Beaver  Lake,  crossing  the  Troy 
Portage,  and  ascending  the  English  River  they  passed  through 
Deep  River,  Clear  and  Buffalo  Lakes,  and  overtook  their  boats 
in  Methye  River  on  the  29th  of  June. 

The  Methye  river  where  the  whole  party  were  assembled,  is^ 
through  its  whole  course  of  forty  miles,  the  most  shoal  and  the 
roost  obstructed  by  rapids  of  any  part  of  this  wonderful  inland 
navigation,  and  the  Methye  Portage  of  ten  miles  and  three 
quarters  long,  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  journey.  The 
journey,  or  rather  voyage,  was  continued  on  Clear  Water 
River,  then  into  the  Elk  or  Athabasca  River  to  the  Athabasca 
Lake,  where  they  arrived  on  the  15th  of  July.  At  Fort  Chi- 
pewyan  on  this  lake,  they  completed  their  stock  of  cloth,  blan- 
kets, nets  and  twine,  to  a  quantity  sufficient  for  two  years  con- 
sumption. '^Our  arrival  at  this  post,"  says  Captain  Franklin, 
^*  caused  great  surprise  to  its  inmates  when  they  learned  that 
we  had  come  from  England  to  that  advanced  post  so  early  in 
the  season,  being  only  two  days  later  than  the  time  at  which 
Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Hood  had  arrived  in  1819,  though  they 
passed  the  winter  at  Cumberland  House. 

From  Fort  Chipewyan  the  journey  was  continued,  (the  boats, 
as  had  been  the  case  from  Fort  William,  separating  or  moving  in 
company,  as  suited  the  arrangements  of  the  officers,)  to  Slave 
Lake ;  the  party  then  entered  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  after 
descending  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles,  reached  Fort 
Simpson,  the  principal  depot  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  for 
this  department.  Here  further  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
supply  of  provisions  to  the  party  during  their  residence  at  Bear 
Lake  during  the  ensuing  winter.  Continuing  their  descent  of 
the  river,  they  arrived  at  Fort  Norman,  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  miles  below  Fort  Simpson  on  the  7th  of  August* 

*'  Being  now  only  four  days  journey  from  Bear  Lake,  and  there  re- 
maining yet  five  or  six  weeks  of  open  season,  I  resolved  on  following 
np  a  plan  of  a  voyage  to  the  sea,  which  1  had  cherished  ever  since 
leaving  England,  without  imparting  it  to  my  companions,  until  our 
departure  from  Chipewyan,  because  I  was  apprehensive  that  some  un- 
foreseen accident  might  occur  in  the  course  of  the  very  intricate  and 
dangerous  river  navigation  between  Fort  William  and  the  Athabasca 
Lake,  which  might  delay  our  arrival  here  to  too  late  a  period  of  the 
year.  It  was  arranged,  first,  that  I  should  go  down  to  the  sea  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Kendall,  and  collect  whatever  information  could  be  ob- 
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tamed,  either  from  actual  observation  or  from  the  inteilifrenee  of  dw 
Loucheux  Indians,  or  the  Esquimaux,  respecting  the  general  state  of 
the  ice  in  summer  and  autumn :  the  direction  of  the  course  east  and 
west  of  the  Mackenzie ;  and  whether  we  might  calculate  upon  any 
supply  of  proWsion.  Secondly,  Dr.  Richardson,  on  his  own  su^egei- 
tion,  was  to  proceed  in  a  boat  along  the  northern  shore  of  Bear  I^ 
to  the  part  where  it  approached  nearest  to  the  Coppermine  Ri?er, 
and  there  fix  upon  a  spot  to  which  he  might  bring  the  party,  tbe 
following  year,  on  its  return  from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  And, 
thirdly^  that  these  undertakings  might  not  interfere  ¥nth  tbe  impoitaiit 
operations  necessaiy  for  the  comfortable  residence  and  subsistence  of 
the  expedition  during  the  following  winter,  Lieutenant  Back  was  to 
superintend  them  during  my  absence,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.Deaic, 
chief  trader  of  tbe  Hudson  Bay  Company,  whose  suggestions  relatife 
to  the  proper  distribution  of  the  Indian  hunters,  and  the  station  of  the 
fishermen,  he  was  to  follow.  Accordingly,  Dr  Richardson,  on  hii 
quitting  this  place  two  days  previous  to  our  arrival,  had  left  the  largest 
of  the  boats,  the  Lion,  for  my  use,  and  a  well-selected  crew  of  six  En- 
glishmen, and  Augustus,  the  Esquimaux."  pp.  35-36. 

At  Fort  Norman,  lat.  64^40  30"  N.  1oDg.l24*53'  22''  W.  aU 
the  stores  intended  for  the  voyage  along  the  coast  next  season 
were  deposited,  and  Capt.  Franklin  leaving  chat  post  on  theStb, 
and  separating  from  his  companions  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  Lake 
river,  continued  his  progress  down  tbe  Mackenzie.  On  the  lOtb, 
he  reached  Fort  Good  Hope,  tbe  lowest  of  the  Company's  es- 
tablishments, three  hundred  and  twelve  miles  below  Fort  Nor^ 
man,  and  in  some  measure  the  termination  of  all  accurate 
knowledge  respecting  the  country.  On  the  14th,  in  lat.  6Ho  4D'N. 
be  passed  the  last  fir-trees,  tbe  only  wood  beyond  this  beiof 
stunted  willows,  which  became  more  dwarfish  as  they  approached 
the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and  on  tbe  16th,  they  landed  on  tbe 
north-eastern  point  of  the  entrance  to  the  main  channeli  tft 
lat  eSP  14'  N.  long.  185°  5T  W. 

'*  The  sun  was  setting  as  the  boat  touched  the  beach ;  and  we 
hastened  to  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  island,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  to  look  around ;  and  never  was  a  prospect  more 
gratifying  than  that  which  lay  open  to  us.  The  Rocky  Mountains  were 
seen  from  S.  W.  to  W.  ^  N- ;  and  from  the  latter  point  round  by  the 
north,  the  sea  appeared  in  all  its  majesty,  entirely  free  from  ice,  and 
without  any  visible  obstruction  to  its  navigation.  Many  seals,  and  black 
and  white  whales  were  sporting  on  its  waves ;  and  the  whole  scene  was 
calculated  to  excite  in  our  nih^  the  most  flattering  expectations  as  to 
our  success,  and  that  of  our  friends  in  the  Heda  and  the  Fury,  (alludiDf 
to  Capt.  Parry  on  his  third  voyage)"  p.  49. 

We  have  made  this  rapid  survey  of  the  first  movements  ef 
Capt.  Franklin  and  his  party,  without  pausing  to  notice  any 
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particular  occurrences  and  remarks,  to  shew  the  extraordinary 
lacility  with  which,  under  proper  arrangements,  (bis  rude  and 
desolate  country  can  be  traversed.  Capt*  Franklin  left  Liver- 
pool on  the  16th  of  February,  and  after  having  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  travelled  four  thousand,  six  hundred  miles,  was 
on  the  16th  of  August  on  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea. 

This  whole  journey,  if  the  route  by  the  Erie  Canal  and  Lake 
Erie  and  Huron  had  been  adopted  instead  of  that  by  Upper 
Canada,  could  have  been  made  by  water  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  inconsiderable  portages*  And  although  many  of 
the  rivers  are  shoal  and  abound  with  rapids,  the  skill  of  the 
boatmen  who  have  been  trained  to  the  navigation  of  them,  and 
to  the  management  of  the  slight  skiffs  which  are  used  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  is  able  easily  to  sur- 
mount these  obstacles.  This  wonderful  inland  navigation  is 
formed  by  a  chain  of  small  lakes  connected  by  rivers  that  dis- 
charge their  waters  into  Lake  Superior,  until  the  summit  level 
of  that  part  of  the  continent  is  attained  near  the  Methye  Por- 
tage, when  another  chain  of  lakes  is  gained,  connected  as  the 
former,  and  discharging  their  waters  through  the  Mackenzie 
River  into  the  Polar  Ocean.  On  most  of  these  lakes,  and  on 
many  of  the  connecting  and  adjoining  streams,  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  has  trading-houses.  And  from  this  grand  line  of 
communication,  several  others  branching  off  to  the  east  and 
west,  communicate  on  the  one  hand  with  the  factories  in  Hud- 
son Bay,  and  on  the  other  extend  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  was  at  these  posts  that  pemmican  and  other 
provisions  had  been  prepared  for  the  expedition,  and  to  them 
every  necessary  article  bad  been  previously  sent,  that  all  might 
be  transported  without  delay  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bear 
Lake,  about  six  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie 
River,  where  the  party  was  to  spend  the  winter,  in  order  to  secure 
the  whole  of  the  ensuing  summer  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
enterprise. 

Capt.  Franklin  having  passed  a  few  days  in  examining  some 
of  the  channels,  and  some  of  the  many  islands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie  River,  retraced  his  steps  and  reached  Fort 
Franklin,  the  head-quarters  of  the  expedition  on  the  great  Bear 
Lake,  on  the  5th  of  September.  During  his  absence.  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson had  been  engaged  in  surveying  the  greater  part  of  the 
Bear  Lake  to  determine  the  point  to  which  it  would  be  most 
convenient  for  him  to  return  from  the  separate  expedition  with 
which  he  was  charged,  (to  survey  the  coast  eastwardly  ft'om  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  to  the  Coppermine  River,)  and  where 
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boats  should  await  his  arrival  in  the  autumn  of  the  ensuing  year. 
He  accordingly  fixed  uponDease  River,  at  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  lake,  as  the  spot  to  which  if  not  prevented  by  accidents 
be  should  return. 

On  the  borders  of  this  lake,  the  party,  amounting  to  fifty 
besides  Indians  who  hung  about  them  or  visited  them  occaskm- 
aily,  passed  a  long  and  dreary  winter.  Captain  Franklin  in 
ascending  the  Mackenzie,  found  ice  formed  in  his  kettle  on  the 
22d  of  August,  and  it  was  near  the  end  of  the  following  June 
before  they  could  resume  their  travels.  If  their  occupations 
and  amusements  were  few,  these  were  varied  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  keep  up  the  spirits  and  preserve  the  health  of  the  men, 
and  in  exchange  for  short  days,  they  frequently  enjoyed  most 
brilliant  nights  and  fine  appearances  of  the  Aurora  Borealis. 
They  lived  during  the  winter  principally  on  fish,  a  few  animals 
were  obtained,  and  their  stock  of  pemmican  was  used  as  spar- 
ingly as  possible,  as  no  one  could  say  where  and  under  what 
circumstances  the  ensuing  winter  would  be  passed.  Their 
hunting  was  sometimes  carried  on  under  circumstances  that 
would  make  the  most  adventurous  of  our  southern  sportsmen 
quail,  and  was  always  precarious. 

*'  On  the  4th  of  this  month,  when  all  were  heartily  tired  of  short 
aUowance,  a  report  was  brouj^ht  of  the  traces  of  a  moose  deer  having 
been  seen  about  twelve  miles  from  the  fort  Had  the  days  been  longer, 
and  a  crust  formed  upon  the  snow,  the  hunters  would  have  found  no 
great  difficulty  in  running  down  the  animal,  but  our  principal  hope  lay  in 
meir  getting  within  shot  without  **  raising  it,**  the  expression  used  when 
a  deer  is  scared.  Beaulieu  beinff  the  most  expert  moo§e- hunter,  went 
out  on  tliis  occasion,  accompanied  by  two  others,  Landre,  a  Chipewjao 
lad,  and  a  Dog-Rib  hunter.  When  they  arrived  on  the  deer*s  track, 
they  found  that  it  had  been  raised,  probably  by  the  Indians,  who  fint 
discovered  it ;  but  anxious  to  procure  meat  for  the  fort  they  commenced 
the  pursuit.  From  their  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  animal,  and  of 
the  winding  course  it  takes,  they  were  enabled  to  shorten  the  distance; 
but  afler  running /our  successive  days  without  coming  in  sight,  Beauliea 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  over  the  stump  of  a  tree  and  sprain  his  ancle ; 
the  other  two  hunters  being  previously  tired  out  When  this  accident 
happened,  they  knew  they  were  near  the  deer,  and  that  it  would  soon 
give  in,  because  its  footsteps  were  stained  with  blood.  Beaulieu,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  his  lameness,  returned  to  the  house,  and  his  com- 
panions came  with  him.  During  the  chase,  they  bivouacked  on  the 
snow,  and  subsisted  on  a  few  ptarmigan  which  they  killed.  Landre, 
after  a  night's  rest,  again  set  out,  and  was  successful  after  two  mon 
days*  running ;  not,  however,  without  having  neairly  lost  his  life,  for  Ae 
moose,  on  receiving  a  shot,  made  a  rush  at  him,  striking  furiously  with 
his  fore-feet.  He  had  jusi  time  to  shelter  himself  behind  a  tree,  upon 
which  the  animal  spent  its  efforts,  until  his  gun  was  again  ready.**  p*  7^« 
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In  Febrnary,  game  of  all  kinds,  as  well  that  of  the  woods  as  of 
the  waters,  had  nearly  failed*  The  few  fish  they  could  take  from 
under  the  ice  were  out  of  season  and  indifferent,  but  as  the  sea- 
son advanced,  these  difficulties  were  removed,  and  on  the  6th  of 
May,  some  swans,  the  harbingers  of  spring,  were  seen.  On  the 
24th,  the  musquetoes  appeared,  and  the  first  flower,  a  tussilago, 
was  gathered  on  the  27th. 

During  the  winter,  an  additional  boat  had  been  built,  for  whicbi 
limber,  though  of  an  inferior  description,  was  obtained  around 
the  lake.  Some  spruce  and  larch  trees  were  found,  which  had 
attained  a  size  of  four  or  five  feet  in  girth,  with  a  height  of  from 
fifty  to  fifty-five  feet,  and  an  age,  judging  by  the  rings,  of  from 
one  hundred  and  thirty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  but  the 
latter  were  all  decayed  at  heart.  *'  The  only  ferine  companions 
we  now  had,  says  Captain  Franklin,  were  a  few  hardy  quadru- 
peds and  birds,  capable  of  enduring  the  winter — the  variety  of 
the  former  was  confined  to  wolves,  foxes,  martens,  hares,  mice 
and  a  few  rein  deer.  Of  the  feathered  tribe,  there  were  the 
raven  and  Canadian  crow,  some  snow-birds,  wood-peckers,  red 
caps,  cross  beaks,  Canada,  rock  and  willow  partridges,  and  a 
few  hawks  and  owls." 

On  the  1st  of  June,  every  thing  was  in  a  state  of  forwardness 
for  the  expedition,  and  all  the  instructions  given,  not  only  for 
the  journey  during  the  summer,  but  for  the  preparations  that 
should  be  made  for  the  ensuing  winter,  as  one  or  both  parties 
might  return  to  Fort  Franklin.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention 
that  two  other  expeditions  had  been  organized  in  Great-Britain^ 
to  act,  if  possible,  in  concert,  or  at  least  towards  a  common  ob- 
ject, with  the  one  which  Captain  Franklin  conducted.  Captain 
Parry,  for  the  third  time,  was  directed  to  the  Polar  Sea,  by  the 
usual  routs  of  Hudson's  or  Baffin's  Bay,  and  with  him,  if  suc- 
cessful, it  was  supposed  that  Dr.  Richardson  might  connect  his 
journey.  Captain  Beechy  had  been  dispatched  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  was  directed  to  pass  through  Behring's  Straits,  to 
examine  the  coast  and  ocean  around  Icy  Cape,  and  to  await  as 
long  as  the  season  would  admit,  the  arrival  of  Captain  Franklin 
and  his  party,  if  they  should  succeed  in  exploring  the  northern 
coast  from  M'Kenzie's  River  to  that  point.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  impossible  that  neither  party,  even  without  the  occurrence 
of  casualties,  would  return  to  Fort  Franklin,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  not  improbable  that  both  parties  might,  as  actually 
did  happen,  winter  again  at  that  post. 

**  The  equipments  of  the  boats  being  now  complete,  they  were  launched 
ma  the  small  lake,  and  tried  under  oars  and  snils.  In  the  aftomoon,  the 
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men  were  appointed  to  their  respectire  stations,  and  furnished  with  the 
sky-blue  water-proof  uniforms  and  feathers,  as  well  as  with  the  aimi 
and  clothing  which  had  been  provided  for  the  voyage.  I  aoquainted 
diem  fully  with  the  object  of  the  expedition,  and  pointed  out  their  ts- 
rious  duties.  They  received  these  communications  with  satisfiictioii, 
were  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  their  voyage,  and  expressed  their 
readiness  to  commence  it  immediately.  Fourteen  men,  including  in- 
gustus,  (an  Esquimaux,  who  had  been  brought  from  Hudson  Bay  as  si 
interpreter)  were  appointed  toaccompany  myself  and  Lieutenant  Bach 
in  the  Lion  and  Reliance,  the  twolargerboats ;  andten,includingOolif- 
buck,  (another  Esquimaux)  to  so  with  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.Keodau, 
in  the  Dolphin  and  Union.  In  order  to  make  up  the  complement  of 
fourteen  for  the  western  party,  I  proposed  to  receive  two  volonteen 
from  the  Canadian  voyagers ;  and  to  the  credit  of  the  Canadian  enter* 
prise,  every  man  came  forward. 

'*  Spare  blankets,  and  every  thing  that  could  be  useful  f6r  the  veysfe, 
or  as  presents  to  the  Esquimaux,  miich  our  stores  could  furnish,  wets 
divided  between  the  eastern  and  western  parties,  and  put  up  into  balei 
of  a  size  convenient  for  stowage.  This  interesting  day  was  closed  bf 
the  consumption  of  a  small  quantity  of  rum,  reserved  for  the  occaaioo, 
followed  by  a  merry  dance,  in  which  all  joined  with  great  glee,  in  their 
working  dresses.  On  the  following  Sunday,  the  officers  and  men  as- 
sembled at  Divine  Service,  dressed  in  their  new  uniforms ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  service  of  the  day,  the  special  protection  of  Prori- 
dence  was  implored  on  the  enterprise  we  were  about  to  coounence  The 
guns  were  cleaned  the  next  day,  and  stowed  in  the  arm  chests,  which 
had  been  made  to  fit  the  boats.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  were  set 
apart  for  the  officers  and  men  to  pack  their  own  things.  A  strong  wes- 
tern breeze  occurred  on  the  21st,  which  removed  the  ice  from  the  front 
of  the  house,  and  opened  a  passage  to  the  Bear  Lake  River.  The  men 
were  sent  with  the  boats  and  stores  to  the  river  in  the  evening,  and  wen 
heartily  cheered  on  quitting  the  beach.  The  officers  remained  to  pack 
up  the  charts,  drawings  and  other  documents,  which  were  to  be  1^  at 
the  fort;  and  in  the  event  of  none  of  the  officers  returning,  Mr.  Dease 
was  directed  to  forward  them  to  England.  .  We  quitted  the  house  at  half 
past  ten,  on  Thursday  morning,  leaving  Cato,  the  fisherman,  in  charge, 
until  Mr.  Dease  should  return  from  Fort  Norman.  This  worthy  old 
man,  sharing  the  enthusiasm  that  animated  the  whole  party,  would 
not  allow  us  to  depart  without  giving  us  his  hearty,  though  solila7 
cheers,  which  we  returned  in  full  chorus.'*  pp.  85-6. 

The  ice  prevented  them  from  passing  into  the  M'Kenzie  Ri- 
ver until  the  24th.  They  ascended,  for  a  short  di8taDce»  to 
Fort  Norman,  where  their  last  stores  were  to  be  taken  on  hoard, 
find  on  the  28th,  they  finally  commenced  the  voyage  of  discovery* 

The  M^Kenzie  is  a  rapid  river,  generally  from  two  to  four 
miles  wide,  in  one  place,  however,  named  **  the  Ramparts,** 
which  they  passed  on  the  29th,  it  is  contracted  for  a  space  of 
seven  miles  by  walls  of  limestone,  to  a  width  varying  from  fov 
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to  eight  hundred  yards.  The  banks  are  generally  sand  or  lime- 
stone, sometimes  beds  of  earth,  with  interposing  strata  of  coarse 
coal.  In  one  spot,  below  Fort  Norman,  Captain  Franklin  found 
one  of  these  beds  of  coal  on  fire  in  the  very  spot  where  M'Ken- 
zie  had  seen  it  burning  in  the  year  1789.  From  Fort  Simpson 
to  the  mouth  of  the  M'Kenzie,  the  Rocky  Mountains  run  paral- 
lel to  that  river,  as  its  north-western  direction  was  causing  it 
constantly  toapproach  that  immensechain.  These  mountains  were 
often  in  sight  from  the  river,  and  afforded  many  picturesque  views, 
but  their  height  scarcely  exceeded  two  thousand  feet*  On  the 
right,  various  other  mountains  were  seen  at  intervals,  but  no 
extensive  or  connected  chain.  The  middle  country  between 
Bear  Lake  and  the  ocean  is  inhabited  by  the  Hare  and  Lou- 
cheux  Indians,  the  sea-coast  by  the  Esquimaux,  who  extend 
across  the  continent,  confining  themselves,  almost  entirely,  to 
the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  depending,  princi- 
pally, for  their  food  on  the  productions  of  that  cold  and  stormy 
and  almost  perpetually  frozen  ocean.  It  seems  surprising  that 
a  people  can  subsist  and  perpetuate  their  race  under  the  priva- 
tions and  sufferings  these  hordes  are  compelled  to  undergo. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  the  expedition  arrived  at  that  point  of  the 
river  where  the  Delta  commences,  and  on  the  4th,  the  two  par- 
ties separated.  Captain  Franklin  descended  the  western  chan- 
nel which  approaches  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  the  7th 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

It  seems  difilicult,  even  after  the  discoveries  of  this  voyage,  to 
determine  the  real  extent  of  the  estuary  of  the  M'Kenzie.— 
It  disembogues  its  waters  into  the  ocean  through  many  channels, 
wide,  but,  from  the  prevalence  of  northerly  winds,  so  choked  up 
with  sands,  that  boats  drawing  but  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  of 
water,  find  it  difiicult  to  approach  the  shore — and  this  was  the 
character  of  the  whole  coast  to  the  west  of  that  river,  as  far  as 
it  was  explored  by  Captain  Franklin.  On  one  of  the  many 
islands  which  are  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  crowd 
of  tents  was  observed  surrounded  by  strolling  Esquimaux: — 

'*  On  quitting  the  channel  of  the  river,  we  entered  into  the  Bay,  which 
was  about  six  miles  wide,  with  an  unbounded  prospect  to  leeward,  and 
steering  toward  the  tents,  under  easy  sail,  with  the  ensigns  flying.  The 
water  became  shallow  as  we  drew  towards  the  island,  and  the  boats 
touched  the  ground,  when  about  a  mile  from  the  beach ;  we  shouted 
and  made  signs  to  the  Esquimaux  to  come  off,  and  then  pulled  a  short 
way  back  to  await  their  arri?al  in  deeper  water.  Three  canoes  instantly 
put  off  firom  the  shore,  and  before  they  could  reach  us  others  were 
launched  in  such  quick  succession,  that  the  whole  space  between  the 
idand  and  the  boats  waiB  covered  with  them.   We  endeavoured  to  count 
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their  numbers  as  they  approached,  and  bad  proceeded  as  far  as  seventy 
three  canoes,  and  five  oomiaks  (canoes  for  women)  when  the  wa  be- 
came so  crowded  by  fresh  arrivals,  that  we  could  advance  no  further 
in  our  reckoning.*'  p.  97* 

The  party  soon  became  surrounded  by  three  or  four  hundred 
natives,  who  were  quite  friendly  at  first,  but  tempted  by  what 
they  saw,  while  the  boats  were  still  aground,  they  made  a 
sudden  and  terrible  attacks-pulling  and  dragging  off  every  thing 
they  could  lay  their  bands  on.  This  was  resisted  by  the  meo 
who  sat  upon  the  coverings  of  the  boats,  kicking  and  thumping 
the  aggressors  with  the  butts  of  their  muskets  for  several  hours. 
No  blows  were  struck  by  the  Indians,  and  Captain  Franklin, 
wisely,  as  appears  from  the  result,  prohibited  his  men  from  fir* 
ing.  The  Indians  at  last  retired,  carrying  off  but  few  articles  of 
any  value.  Augustus,  the  Esquimaux  lad,  duiing  the  whole 
disturbance  with  these  Indians,  distinguished  himself  by  bis 
courage  and  fidelity,  and  was  of  vast  importance  in  saving  the 
party. 

*'  But  to  resume  the  narrative  of  the  voyage.  The  breeze  beeaiM 
moderate  and  fair ;  the  sails  were  set,  and  we  passed  along  the  coaik 
in  a  W.  N.  W.  direction,  until  eleven  in  the  evening,  when  we  halted 
on  a  low  island,  covered  with  drift  wood,  to  repair  the  sails,  and  to  put 
the  boats  in  proper  order  for  a  sea  voyage.  The  continuance  and  in* 
crease  of  the  favourable  wind  urged  us  to  make  all  possible  despatch, 
and  at  three  in  the  morning  of  the  9th,  again  embarking,  we  kept  in 
three  fathoms  water,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  land  After 
sailing  twelve  miles,  our  progress  was  completely  stopped  by  the  ice  ad- 
hering to  the  shore,  and  stretching  beyond  the  limits  of  our  view  to  the 
seaward.  We  could  not  effect  a  landing  until  we  had  gone  back  some 
miles,  as  we  had  passed  a  sheet  of  ice  which  was  fast  to  the  shore ;  bat 
at  length  a  convenient  spot  being  found,  the  boats  were  hauled  up  on  the 
beach.  We  quickly  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  bank  to  look  anmnd, 
and  from  thence  had  the  mortification  to  perceive  that  we  had  just  a^ 
rived  in  time  to  witness  the  first  rupture  of  the  ice.  The  only  lane  of 
water  in  the  direction  of  our  course  was  that  from  which  we  had  been 
forced  to  retreat :  in  every  other  part,  the  sea  appeared  to  be  as  firmlj 
frozen  as  in  winter ;  and  even  close  to  our  encampment  the  masses  of 
ice  were  piled  up  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  Discouraging  as  was  this 
prospect,  we  had  the  consolation  to  know  that  our  store  of  provisions, 
(for  three  months)  was  sufficiently  ample  to  allow  of  a  few  days  deten- 
tion." p.  106. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  a  strong  breeze  during  the  night,  having 
removed  the  ice  a  little  in  front  of  the  encampment,  the  party 
embarked,  and  after  labouring  along  the  coast,  amidst  masses 
of  ice^  in  foga«  rains  and  mists,  over  mud  and  shallows  through 
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which  the  men  were  frequently  compelled  to  wade  and  drag  the 
boats,  encountering  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  and,  at  times,  nar- 
rowly escaping  being  crushed  between  bodies  of  ice,  the  party 
arrived  on  the  16th  of  August,  at  Point  Beecliy,  three  hundred 
and  ninety-one  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  M'Kenzie. 

The  following  extract  will  give  some  idea  of  the  difficulties 
Captain  Franklin  and  his  party  had  to  encounter  along  this 
dreary  coast.  The  whole  voyage  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
repetition  of  similar  scenes : 

**  On  the  10th,  the  continuance  of  the  gale  and  of  the  fog,  more 
opaque  if  possible  than  before,  and  more  wet,  were  not  only  productive 
of  irksome  detention,  but  they  prevented  us  from  taking  exercise :  our 
walks  being  confined  to  a  space  between  the  marks  which  the  Esqui- 
maux bad  put  upon  two  projecting  points,  whither  we  went  at  every 
glimpse  of  clearness,  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  waves.  We  wit- 
nessed with  regret  in  these  short  rambles,  the  havoc  which  this  dreary 
weather  made  amongst  the  flowers.  Many  that  had  been  blooming  on 
our  arrival,  were  now  lying  prostrate  and  withered  These  symptoms 
of  decay  could  not  fail  painfully  to  remind  us  that  the  term  of  our  ope- 
rations was  fast  approaching ;  and  often  at  this  time  did  every  one 
express  a  wish  that  we  had  some  decked  vessel,  in  which  the  provision 
could  be  secured  from  the  injury  of  salt  water,  and  the  crew  sheltered 
when  they  required  rest,  that  we  might  quit  this  shallow  coast,  and  steer 
at  once  towards  Icy  Cape.  We  designated  this  dreaiy  place  by  the 
name  of  Foggy  Island.  As  an  instance  of  the  illusion  occasioned  by 
the  fog,  I  may  mention  that  our  hunters  sallied  forth  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  to  Are  at  what  they  supposed  to  be  deer,  on  the  bank  about 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  tents,  which  to  their  surprise  took  wing, 
and  proved  to  be  cranes  and  geese. 

**  The  wind  changed  from  east  to  west  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and 
at  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  llth,  the  fog  disappeared  sufficiently  to 
allow  of  our  seeine^  a  point  bearing  N.W  by  W  about  three  miles  and 
a  half  distant,  which  we  supposed  to  be  an  island.  We  therefore  has- 
tened to  embark ;  but  before  the  boats  could  be  dragged  so  far  from  the 
shore  that  they  could  float,*  the  fog  returned.  The  wind,  however,  being 
light,  we  resolved  to  proceed,  and  steer  by  compass  to  the  land  that  had 
been  seen.  Soon  after  quitting  the  beach,  we  met  with  shoals,  which 
forced  us  to  alter  the  course  more  to  the  north ;  and  having  made  the 
distance  at  which  we  estimated  the  point  to  be,  and  being  ignorant 
which  way  the  coast  trended  beyond  it,  we  rested  for  some  time  upon 
the  oars,  in  the  hope  that  the  fog  would  clear  away,  even  for  a  short 
time,  to  enaUe  us  to  shape  our  course  anew ;  but  in  vain ;  all  our 
movements  in  the  bay  being  impeded  by  the  flats  that  surrounded  us, 
we  were  compelled  to  return  to  Foggy  Island.  Scarcely  had  the  men 
made  a  fire  to  dry  their  clothes,  which  were  thoroughly  wet  from  wading 
over  the  flats,  than  the  fog  asain  dispersing,  we  pushed  off  once  more* 
On  this  occasion  we  arrived  abreast  of  the  point  whilst  the  weather  con- 
tinued clear,  but  found  a  reef,  over  which  the  waves  washed,  stretching 
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to  the  nordi-wefit,  beyond  the  extent  of  our  view.  Just  as  we  befjio  to 
proceed  along  the  reef,  the  recurrence  of  the  fog  rendered  it  necesiary 
for  us  to  seek  for  shelter  on  the  shore ;  and  as  we  were  heartily  tired  oif 
our  late  encampment,  we  endeavoured  to  find  another,  but  the  sboab 
prevented  our  reaching  any  landing  place.  We  therefore  retraced  oar 
course,  though  with  much  reluctance  to  Foggj  Island,  which  the  men 
declared  to  l^  an  enchanted  island.  Thou^  our  wanderings  this  daj 
did  not  exceed  seven  miles,  the  crews  were  employed  upwards  of  two 
boors  in  dragging  the  boats  through  the  mud,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  water  was  at  40,  and  that  of  the  air  41.  They  endured  thi»  fiitigae 
with  the  greatest  cheerfulness,  though  it  was  evident  they  saflfered  feiy 
much  fit>m  Uie  cold ;  in  the  evening  we  witnessed  the  ill  effects  of  dui 
kind  of  labour,  by  finding  their  legs  much  swelled  and  inflamed.  Tbe 
fear  of  their  becoming  ill  from  a  frequent  repetition  of  such  operatioDg, 
made  me  resolve  not  to  attempt  the  passage  of  these  flats  again  untE 
the  weather  should  be  so  clear  that  we  mi^t  ascertain  their  extent,  aod 
see  in  what  way  they  might  be  passed  with  less  risk.  Fog  is,  g^  ail 
others,  the  most  hazardous  state  of  the  atmosphere  for  navigation  io  an 
icy  sea,  especiaUy  when  it  is  acompanied  by  strong  breezes,  but  pa^ 
ticulariy  so  for  boats  where  the  shore  is  unapproachable.  If  caught  bj 
a  gale,  a  heavy  swdl,  or  drifting  ice,  the  result  must  be  their  wr^,  or 
the  throwing  die  provisions  overi)oan]  to  lighten  them,  so  as  to  proceed 
into  shoal  water.  Many  large  pieces  of  ice  were  seen  on  the  bordere  of 
the  shallow  water,  and  from  the  lowness  of  the  temperature,  we  coo- 
duded  that  the  main  body  was  at  no  great  distance.  We  had  also 
passed  through  a  stream  of  perfectly  fresh  water,  which  we  supposed 
was  poured  out  from  a  large  river  in  the  intermediate  vicinity,  but  the 
ibg  prevented  our  seeing  its  outlet.  The  atmosphere  was  equally  foggj 
throughout  the  night,  and  all  the  12th,  although  the  wind  had  changed 
to  the  east,  and  blew  a  strong  breeze.  Winds  from  this  quarter  had 
been  extremely  prevalent  since  the  preceding  April ;  but  on  our  former 
visit  to  the  Polar  Sea,  they  had  been  of  rare  occurrence,  and  confined 
to  the  spring  months,  which  we  passed  at  Fort  Enterprize  Tbe  ob- 
stinate continuance  of  fog  forms  another  material  difference  between 
this  season  and  the  same  period  of  1821.  We  were  only  detained  three 
times  in  navigating  along  the  coast  that  year  to  the  east  of  the  Copper 
mine  River ;  but  on  this  voyage,  hardly  a  day  passed  after  our  depar- 
ture from  the  Mackenzie,  that  the  atmosphere  was  not  at  some  time  so 
foggy  as  to  hide  every  object  more  distant  than  four  or  &ve  miles.  The  daj 
that  I  visited  Mount  Conybeare,  and  that  spent  on  Flaxman*s  Island, 
form  the  only  exceptions  to  this  remark.  A  question  therefore  suggests 
itself:  whence  arises  this  difference  ?  which,  I  presume,  can  be  best 
answered  by  reference  to  the  greater  accumulation  of  ice  on  this  coast, 
and  to  the  low  and  very  swampy  nature  of  the  land.  There  is  a  con- 
stant exhalation  of  moisture  from  the  ice  and  swamps  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  which  is,  perhaps,  prevented  from  being  carried  off  by  the 
Victni^  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  therefore,  becomes  condensed 
into  a  fog.  The  coast  to  the  eastward  of  the  Coppermine  River  is 
high  and  djy,  and  far  less  encumbered  with  ice. 
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'*  Some  deer  appearing  near  the  eneampnent,  a  party  was  despatched 
in  pursuit  of  them;  but  having  been  previously  fired  at  by  Augustus, 
tfaey  proved  too  wary.  Tiie  exertions  of  the  men  were,  however,  re« 
warded'  by  the  capture  o£  some  geese  and  ducks.  The  whole  of  the 
▼egetatioft  had  now  assumed  the  autumnal  tint. 

**  There  was  not  the  least  Abatement  in  the  wind,  or  chaniee  in  the 
murky  atmo^here  throughout  the  13th«  The  party  assembled  at  di- 
i^ne  service,  and  afterwairds  amused  themselyes  as  they  could  in  their 
texktBf  which*  were  now  so  saturated  with  wet  as  to  be  very  comfortless 
al)edes^  and  in  order  to  keep  ourselves  tolerably  warm,  we  were  obliged 
to  coTer  the  feeti  with  blankets ;  our  protracted  steiy  having  caused  such 
a  great  expenditure  of  the  drift  wood,  that  we  found  it  neoesscury  to  be 
firugal  in  its  use,  and  only  to  light  the  fire  when  we  wanted  to  cook  the 
meals.  The  nights  too  we  regretted  to  find,  were  lengthening  very 
fiist ;  so  that  from  10  P.  M.  to  2  A.  M.  there  was  too  little  light  for  pro- 
ceeding in  any  unknown  track."  pp.  ,136-9. 

In  their  progress  along  the  coast,  the  party  had  frequent  in- 
terviews with  the  Esquimaux.  The  following  extract  contains 
some  general  remarks  on  this  hardy  race  : — 

**  The  Bsquimauz  revisited  us  in  the  morning  with  their  women  and 
ehildren ;  the  paity  consisted  of  forty-eight  persons.  They  seated  them- 
aelves  as  before  in  a  semicircle,  the  men  being  in  front,  and  the  women 
behind.  Presepts  were  made  to  those  who  had  not  before  received  any, 
and  ^e  afterwards  purchased  several  pair  of  seal-skin  boots,  a  few 
pieces  of  dressed  seal-skin,  and  some  deer-skin,  cut  and  twisted,  to  be 
used  as  cords.  B^ads,  pins,  needles  and  ornamental  articles  were  most 
in  request  by  the  women,  to  whom  the  goods  principally  belonged,  but 
themen  were  eager  to  get  any  thing  that  was  made  of  iron.  They  were 
supplied  with  hatchets,  files,  ice-cfaizds,  fire^steels,  Indian  awls  and  fish 
hooks.  They  were  very  anxious  to  procure  kniires,  but  as  each  was  in 
possession  of  onfe,  I  reserved  the  few  which  we  had  for  another  occasion. 
The  quarter  from  whence  these  knives  were  obtained,  will  appear  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  narrative,  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  purposes 
to  which  they  applied  the  difierent  articles  given  to  them ;  some  of  the 
men  danced  about  with  a  large  codfish  hook,  dangling  from  the  nose ; 
o^ers  stuck  an  awl  through  the  same  part,  and  the  women  immediately 
dtecorated  their  dresses  with  the  ear-rings,  thimbles  ,or  whatever  trinket 
they  received;  There  was  in  the  party  a  great  proportion  of  elderly 
persons,  who  appeared  in  excellent  health,  and  were  very  active.  The 
men  were  stout  and  robust,  and  taller  than  Augustus,  or  than  those  seen 
on  the  east  coast  by  Capt  Parry.  Their  cheek  bones  were  less  project- 
ing than  the  representations  given  of  the  Esquimaux  on  the  eastern 
coast,  but  they  had  the  small  eye  and  broad  nose  which  ever  distinguish 
that  people.  Except  the  young  persons,  the  whole  party  were  afflicted 
with  sore  eyes,  arising  from  exposure  to  the  glare  of  ice  and  snow,  and 
two  of  the  old  men  were  nearly  blind.  They  wore  the  hair  on  the  upper 
Hp  and  chin;  tUelatter,  as  well  as  that  on  their  hecui;  being  permitted  to 
gfDW  long,  tboofbiin  some  cases,  acircular  spot  on  the  crown  of  the  head 
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was  cut  bare,  like  tbe  tonsure  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clernr-  Everf 
man  had  pieces  qf  bone  or  shells  thrust  through  the  septum  df  lus  nose; 
and  holes  were  pierced  on  each  side  of  the  under  lip,  io  which  weie 
placed  circular  pieces  of  ivory,  with  a  large  blue  bead  in  the  centre,  siim- 
lar  to  those  represented  in  the  drawings  of  the  natives  on  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  America,  in  Kotzebue's  Toyage.  These  orpaments  were  n 
much  valued  that  they  declined  selling  them ;  and  when  not  richeiioii|li 
to  procure  beads  or  ivory,  stones  arid  pieces*  of  bone  were  substitatoL 
These  perforations  are  made  at  the  age  of  puberty;  and  one  of  tbe 
party,  who  appeared  to  be  about  fourteen  years  old,  was  pointed  out 
with  delight  by  his  parents,  as  having  to  undergo  the*  operation  in  tlie 
following  year.  He  was  a  goodlooking  boy,  and  we  could  not  fmej 
his  countenance  would  be  much  improved  by  the  insertion  of  the  bonef 
or  stones,  which  have  the  effect  of  depressing  the  under  lip,  and  keep- 
ing the  mouth  open.  ' 

'*  Their  dress  consisted  of  a  jacket  of  reindeer  skin,  with  a  skirt  be- 
hind and  before,  and  a  small  hood ;  breeches  of  the  same  material,  and 
boots  of  seal-skin.  Their  weapons  for  the  chase  were  bows  and  arrows, 
very  neatly  made ;  the  latter  being  headed  with  bone  or  iron ;  and  fior 
fishing,  spears  tipped  with  bone.  They  also  catch  fish  with  nets  and 
lines.  All  were  armed  with  knives,  which  they  either  keep  in  tfadr 
hand,  or  thrust  up  the  sleeve  of  their  shirt.  They  had  received  firom 
the  Loucheux  Indians  some  account  of  the  destructive  efiect  of  guns. 
The  dress  of  the  women  differed  from  that  of  the  men  only  in  that 
wearing  wide  trowsers,  and  in  the  size  of  their  hoods  which  do  not  fit 
dose  to  the  head,  but  are  made  large,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  tbeir 
children.  These  are  ornamented  with  stripes  of  different  coloured  skins, 
and  round  the  top  b  fastened  a  bunch  of  wolf's  hair,  made  to  stand 
erect.  Their  own  black  hair  is  very  tastefully  turned  up  from  behind  to 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  tied  by  strings  of  white  and  blue  beads,  or  cordi 
of  white  deer-skin.  It  is  divided  in  front  so  as  to  form  on  each  side  a 
thick  tail,  to  which  are  appended  strings  of  beads  that  reach  to  the  waiit 
The  women  were  from  four  feet  and  a  half  to  four  and  three  quarten 
high,  and  generally  fat.  Some  of  the  younger  females  and  the  childrea 
were  pretty"  pp.  109-111. 

A  point  in  longitude  141^  W.  which  was  named  Point  Demar- 
cation, marks  the  boundary  between  tbe  British  and  Russiaa 
domiriiona  on  the  northern  coast  of  America.  Spurs  or  ranges 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  continued  along  the  coast  at  distancei 
of  twelve  to  thirty  miles  as  far  as  longitude  145^  W.  when  thef 
either  terminated  or  receded  too  far  to  the  south  to  be  visible 
from  tbe  reefs.  The  country  between  these  mountains  and  die 
sea  is  flut,  swampy  and  sterile.  The  whole  coast  was  shalloir 
for  several  miles,  generally  from  four  to  seven  from  the  shore. 
No  place  wa&  discovered  where  a  ship  could  have  been  sbel- 
tereid.  The  ice  was  packed  against  the  land  by  every  wind 
that  blew  from  the  ocean,  although  at  a  distance  tbe  sea  ap- 
peared open  and  navigable  for  large  vessels. 
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**  By  the  middle  of  August  it  became  incumbent  on  me,''  says 
Captain  Franklin,  "  to  consider  whether  the  prospect  of  our 
attaining  the  object  of  the  voyage  was  sufficiently  encouraging 
to  warrant  the  exposure  of  the  party,  to  daily  increasing  risk,  by 
continuing  on."  Forty  days  of  the  finest  part  of  the  season  had 
been  consumed,  and  only  one  half  of  the  distance  between  Mac* 
kenzie's  River  and  Icy  Cape  had  been  traversed,  and  although 
the  sea  was  more  open  and  the  ice  more  broken  than  at  the 
commencement  of  the  journey,  yet  the  period  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  new  ice  would  begin  to  form,  and  in  the  unex- 
plored portion  of  the  journey  they  might  be  detained  by  unex- 
pected difficulties,  by  deep  bays  or  projecting  promontories, 
until  the  season  should  be  lost  in  which  there  could  be  any  pro- 
bability of  finding  Captain  Beecby  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Icy 
Cape.  The  birds  began  to  wing  their  autumnal  flight,  and  if  at 
an  advanced  period  of  the  summer  and  of  their  journey,  the 
boats  should,  by  any  accident,  be  lost,  the  result  would  be  fatal 
to  the  party.  Captain  Franklin,  therefore,  prudently  resolved 
to  retrace  his  steps  and  return  to  his  winter  quarters  at  Bear 
Lake. 

From  the  broken  state  of  the  ice  and  the  prevalence  of 
westerly  winds,  his  return  was  much  more  expeditious  than  his 
outward  voyage.  On  the  18th,  the  boats  turned  from  Point 
Beechy,  on  the  29th  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie, 
and  on  the  21st  of  September  arrived  safely  at  Fort  Franklin. 

Of  the  coast  beyond  the  point  where  Captain  Franklin  halted, 
he  could  gain  but  little  information.  The  natives  represented 
it  as  still  more  shoal  than  the  portion  along  which  he  had  passed, 
intersected  at  one  point  by  a  deep  inlet,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  the  estuary  of  a  large  river  flowing  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

We  know  not  whether  any  further  steps  will  be  taken  to  ex- 
plore those  portions  of  the  northern  coasts  of  this  continent 
which  are  still  unknown.  If  any  party  should  be  sent  to  con- 
tinue the  discoveries  made  by  Captain  Franklin,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  a  good  arrangement  not  only  to  send  a  vessel  to  cruise 
about  the  Icy  Cape  during  the  summer,  but  to  send  one  pre- 
pared to  pass  the  winter  in  Kotzcbue's  Sound,  whose  commander 
should  be  directed  to  await  there  the  arrival  of  the  travellers. 
It  appears  to  us  probable  that  if  Captain  Franklin  could  have 
been  assured  of  finding  shelter  and  relief  at  Kotzebue's  Sounds 
he  might  have  reached  that  point  by  the  time  he  arrived  at 
Eort  Franklin,  or  certainly  before  the  winter  became  too  severe 
to  permit  him  to  travel — whereas,  if  he  had  persevered  and  ar- 
rived on  the  coast  between  Icy  Cape  and  Behring's  Straits,  after 
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Captain  Beechjliad  been  compelled  to  quit  those'bigh  latitudes, 
the  destruction  of  bis  party  would  bave  been  perhaps  inevitable* 

We  will  now  follow  the  other  party  on  its  voyage  of  diacorery. 
Br.  Richardson  on  parting  with  Captain  Franklin  on  the  4th  of 
July,  took  at  first  the  middle  channel  of  the  Mackenzie,  aoi 
then  diverged  into  the  eastern  branch,  that  he  might  trace  the 
course  of  the  main  land.  On  the  10th  he  reach^  the  month 
of  the  river.  The  shores  as  well  as  the  islands  in  the  river,  were 
flat,  wet  and  sandy,  as  if  composed  of  the  drifting  sands  of  the 
river  and  coast.  Most  of  the  borders  of  the  river  near  its 
mouth,  bear  the  marks  of  inundation,  and  drift  wood  was  seen 
all  along  the  coast  visited  by  both  parties,  at  heights  much  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  This  is  somewhat  remarkable,  for  as 
every  wind  from  sea  packs  the  ice  in  immense  bodies  immedi- 
ately against  the  land,  it  seems  diflicuh  to  suppose  that  a  snrf 
of  even  twenty  feet  coiild  ever  beat  on  the  coast — ^perhaps  the 
country  is  occasionally  subject  from  heavy  rains  at  the  breaking 
up  of  the  winter,  to  greater  inundations  than  from  the  obser- 
vations of  our  travellers  during  the  seasons  they  visited  it,  we 
should  be  led  to  imagine. 

Dr.  Richardson,  during  his  descent  down  the  river,  met  with 
many  of  the  Esquimaux.  On  several  occasions  they  attempted 
to  plunder  every  thing  that  was  exposed  to  their  cupidity,  and 
once  made  an  attack  so  serious  as  to  threaten  unpleasant  results. 
Fortunately  the  natives  were  frightened  away  by  the  unexpected 
exhibition  of  fire  arms,  of  which  they  seem  to  have  acquired  by 
their  intercourse  with  the  inland  Indians,  a  wholesome  terror. 
These  had  been  previously  concealed,  that  the  Esquimaux  might 
entertain  no  apprehension  of  hostile  intentions  on  the  part  of 
their  visitors.  Dr.  Richardson  considers  the  Esquimaux  as 
better  prepared  for  civilization  than  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  ob 
the  continent.     We  subjoin  a  few  of  his  observations : 

**  When  Ive  left  the  diore,  all  the  males,  twenty-one  in  number,  em- 
baiked  in  their  small  canoes  or  kaiyaks  and  accompanied  us ;  aoiid  is 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  women  had  struck  the  tents  mati 
embarked  them,  together  with  their  children,  dogs  and  lim^^^e,  ia  thsir 
row  boats  or  oomii^s,  and  were  close  in  pursuit.  For  a  tune  we  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river  together  in  an  amicable  manner,  bartering  bcadsi 
fire-8teel8,  flints,  files,  knives,  hatchets,  and  kettles,  for  fisb,  adzes,  speais 
and  arrows.  The  natives  seemed  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  property, 
and  showed  much  tact  in  their  commerce  with  us;  cir^irastanoes 
which  h^ve  been  held  by  an  eminent  historian  to  be  evidences  of  a  con- 
siderable progress  towards  civilization.  They  were  partioukriy  cautiooi 
not  to  glut  the  market  by  too  great  a  disf^y  of  their  stock  in  trade ; 
producing  only  one  article  at  a  time,  and  not  attempting  to  out-bid  i 
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other:  n*r  cUd  I  ever  observe  them  endeavour  to  deprive  one  another 
of  any  thing  obtained  in  barter  or  as  a  present.  As  is  usual  with  other 
tribes  of  Esquimaux,  they  asked  our  immes  and  told  us  theirs^  a  pnnstioe 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the  ludiaus,  who  conceive  it  to  be  im- 
proper to  mention  a  man's  name  iii  his  presence,  and  will  not,  on  any 
account,  designate  their  near  relatives,  except  by  some  indirect  phrase. 
They  sliowed  much  more  curiosity  respecting  the  construction  of  our 
boats  than  any  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  we  had  seen,  and  expressed 
great  admiration  of  the  rudder,  soon  comprehending  its  mode  of  action, 
ahfaoogh  it  is  a  eontrivanee  of  which  they  were  previously  ignorant. 
They  were  incessant  in  their  inquiries  as  to  the  use  of  every  thing  they 
•aw  in  our  possession,  but  were  sometimes  content  with  an  answer  too 
brief  to  afford  much  explanation.  •  •  •  •  Some  of  the  young 
girls  had  a  considerable  share  of  beauty,  and  seemed  to  have  spared  no 
pains  in  ornamenting  their  persons.  Their  hair  was  turned  up  in  a 
neat  knot,  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  a  lock  or  queue,  tied  by  a 
fiii^t  of  beads,  hung  down  l^  the  ears  on  each  side.  Bfr.  NuttaU,  in 
bis  tecoimt  of  the  Quapaws  or  Arkansaws,  mentions  that  the  unmar- 
ned'women  wear  their  hair  braided  into  two  parts,  brought  round  to 
either  esr  in  a  cyhndneal  form  and  ornamented  with  beads ;  and  a 
similar  attention  to  head-dress  is  paid  by  some  of  the  Indian  womem 
inhabiting  the  borders  of  the  great  -Canada  lakes,  and  also  by  the  Taw* 
cullies  or  Carriers  of  New  Caledonia ;  but  the  females  of  all  the  tribea 
of  Indians  that  we  saw  in  our  route  through  the  northern  parts  of  the 
fur  countries,  suffer  their  hair  to  hang  loose  about  their  ears,  and,  in 
general,  adorn  their  persons  less  than  the  men  of  the  same  tribe.  The 
Esquimaux  women  dressing  better,  and  being  required  to  labour  less 
than  the  Indian  females,  may  be  cexisidered  as  a  proof  that  the  former 
nation  has  made  the  greater  progress  towards  civilization ;  and  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  Esquimaux  would  adopt  European  habits  and  cus- 
toms more  readily  than  the  Indians. 

**  Though  there  are  many  circumstances  which  widely  distinguish 
the  Esquimaux  from  their  Indian  neighbours,  they  might  ail,  possibly, 
be  traced  to  the  necessity  of  associating  in  numbers  for  the  capture  of 
the  whale,  and  of  laying  up  large  hoards  of  blubber  for  winter  consump- 
tion. Thus  have  they  been  induced  to  build  villages  for  their  common 
residence,  and  from  dience  have  originated  those  social  habits  which 
ore  ineompatiUe  with  the  wandering  and  precarious  life  of  an  Indian 
thunter.  It  would  lead,  however,  to  too  long  a  digression,  were  I  to 
enter  into  details  on  this  sulijeet,  and  I  resume,  therefore,  the  narrative 
of  the  voyage."*  pp.  167-170. 

"*  TheEsqaimaai  method  of  settling  dispotes,  which  we  learoed  from  Augustus, 
deaerres  to  be  mentioned,  not  only  as  being  very  different  from  the  sullen  conduct 
of  an  affironted  Indian,  but  from  its  coincidence  with  the  practice  of  a  people  widely 
separated  from  them — the  native  inhabitants  of  Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales.  Mr. 
Cunningham,  in  his  entertainioe  work  on  New  South  Wales,  says,  *  The  eommon 
practice  of  fightiig  amongst  the  natives  b  still  with  the  waddte,  «ach  alternately 
stooping  the  head  to  receive  the  other's  blows,  until  one  tumbles  down,  it  being 
considered  eoiwar^ly  to  evade  a  stroke.*  The  Esquimaux  use  the  fist  instead  of 
the  waddie,  in  these  siognlar  dueb,  but  there  is  no  other  difference  betwixt  their 
practice  and  that  of  the  New  South  Wales  people.  Another  coincidence  betwixt 
the  Esquimaux  and  the  inhabitants  of  Australasia,  is  the  use  of  the  tiirowing  stick 
for  disctiarging  their  spears." 
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From  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  to  Cape  Batbarat,  in  kit. 
IQP  86'  N.  long.  127"  35',  the  coast  is  simikir  to  that  on  the  wesi 
of  that  river — flat,  shoal,  foggy,  and  generally  covered  with  ice. 
Indeed  Dr.  Richardson  supposes  he  had  during  that  time  been 
coasting  along  islands  which  separate  a  large  inland  sheet  of 
brackish  water,  called  the  Esquimaux  Lake,  from  the  sea* 

"  Taking  for  granted  that  the  accounts  we  received  from  the  nativef 
were  (as  our  own  observations  led  us  to  believe)  correct,  EsqiuBMnz 
Lake  is  a  very  extensive  and  curious  piece  of  water-  The  lodians  say 
that  it  reaches  to  within  four  days*  march  of  Fort  Good  Hope ;  and  the 
Esquimaux  informed  us  that  it  extends  from  Point  Encounter  to  Cape 
Bathurst,  thus  ascribing  to  it  an  extent  from  north  to  south  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  mrty  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  of  one  huo^ 
dred  and  fifty.  It  is  reported,  to  be  full  of  islands,  to  he  every  where 
brackish ;  and,  besides  its  communication  with  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  Mackenzie,  to  receive  two  other  large  rivers.  If  a  conjecture  may 
be  hazarded  about  the  original  formation  of  a  lake  which  we  had  so 
few  opportunities  oi  examining,  it  seems  probable  that  the  alluvia)  mat- 
ters brought  down  by  the  Mackenzie,  and  other  rivers,  have  gradual)^ 
formed  a  barrier  of  islands  and  shoals,  which,  by  preventing  the  fiee 
access  of  the  tide,  enables  the  fresh  water  to  maintain  the  predominance 
behind  it.  The  action  of  the  waves  of  the  sea  has  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  height  of  the  barrier,  while  the  currents  {.of  the  rivers  and 
ebb-tide  preserve  the  depth  of  the  lake.  A  great  formation  of  wood- 
coal  wiU,  I  doubt  not,  be  ultimately  formed  by  the.  immense  quantitiei 
of  drift-timber  annually  deposited  on  the  borders  of  Esquimaux  Lake, 
pp.  191-192. 

Cape  Bathurst  proved  to  be  the  most  northwardly  point  of 
the  main  land  which  was  seen  during  the  voyage.  It  is  a  few 
miles  farther  north  than  Return  Reef  of  Capt.  Franklin,  and  is 
most  probably  with  the  exception  of  the  land  near  Icy  Cape, 
since  discovered  by  Captain  Beechy  in  the  Blossom,  the  most 
northern  point  of  the  American  continent.  From  this  Cape  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River,  the  coast  was  materially 
changed  and  the  navigation  became  more  easy.  The  shores 
were  steep — the  ocean  comparatively  free  from  ice— -the  land 
high,  and  the  coast  skirted  with  a  chain  of  k)w  mountains,  and 
many  inlets  and  harbours  occurred  in  which  large  vessels  might 
find  shelter.  The  surface  of  the  land  was  in  places  covered 
with  rock  so  as  to  exclude  vegetation,  and  it  would  be  difficuk 
to  imagine  a  more  inhospitable  region. 

Dr.  Richardson  with  his  party  had  reached  Cape  Bathurst 
on  the  18th  of  July,  and  on  the  8th  of  August  entered  the  mouth 
of  the  Coppermine  River.  As  his  instructions  were  to  return 
from  this  point  overland,  if  practicable,  to  Bear  Lake,  and  as  the 
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coast  in  this  neighbourhood  bad  been  surveyed  in  their  former 
expedition,  no  pause  in  their  moyements  took  place.  On  the 
9tb  the  party  ascended  the  river  about  eleven  miles  to  Bloody 
Fall,  and  as  from  this  spot  the  river  was  rapid  ^nd  shoal  for 
forty  miles,  they  here  abandoned  their  boats  and  superfluous 
baggage,  and  made  the  arrangements  necessary  for  their  jour- 
ney across  the  country  to  Bear  Lake. 

**  The  Coppermine  River,  for  forty  miles  above  Bloody  Fall,  flows 
over  an  uneven  stooy  bed,  betwixt  precipitous  rocky  walls,  and  is  full 
of  rapids.  It  is  totally  impracticable  to  ascend  it  in  boats  having  a 
greater  draught  of  water  than  a  few  inches ;  and  even  a  small  canoe 
must  be  frequently  carried  over  land  for  considerable  distances,  to  avoid 
the  numerous  obstacles  which  occur.  It  was  necessary  therefore,  that  we 
should  leave  at  this  place  the  Dolphin  and  Union,  and  every  thing  that  was 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  our  journey.  We  determin^,  however,  on 
taking  with  us  Colonel  Pasley's  canvass  boat,  the  Walnut-shell,  in  the 
hope  of  its  occasionally  relieving  the  men  of  their  burdens  for  a  short 
time,  should  any  part  of  the  river  admit  of  its  use.  The  afternoon  was 
employed  in  arranging  the  loads  for  crossing  the  barren  grounds.-* 
Twenty  pounds  of  pemmican  were  allotted  to  each  man,  and  the  pack- 
ages of  maccaroni,  arrow-root,  portable«-8oup,  chocolate,  sugar  and  tea, 
were  eoually  distributed ;  together  with  the  nautical  almanack,  astro- 
nomical tables,  charts,  two  fishing  nets,  the  collection  of  plants,  speci- 
mens of  rocks,  and  the  portable  boat,  ketdes  and  hatchets ;  all  of 
which,  with  the  blankets,  spare  shoes,  guns  and  ammunition,  made  a 
load  of  about  seventy-two  pounds  a  man.  Mr.  Kendall  undertook  to 
carry  the  sextant  and  aximutb-compass ;  and  I  took  the  artificial  hori- 
zon and  a  package  of  paper  for  drying  plants,  besides  which,  we  each 
carried  a  blanket,  gun  and  ammunition.  As  I  feared  that  some  of  the 
party  would  overrate  their  strength,  ann,  through  a  desire  of  saving 
some  favourite  article,  load  themselves  too  heavily  at  the  outset,  which 
could  not  fail  to  prove  very  injurious  to  the  regularity  and  speed  of  our 
march,  I  informed  them,  that  as  soon  as  we  were  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance from  our  present  encampment,  1  should  halt  and  examine  all 
their  bundles. 

The  boats  were  drawn  up  on  shore,  out  of  the  reach  of  any  flood, 
and  th«  remainder  of  the  articles  that  we  had  brought  to  give  the  Es- 
quimaux, were  put  into  boxes  and  placed  in  the  tents,  that  they  might 
be  readily  found  by  the  first  party  of  that  nation  that  passed  this  way. 
They  consisted  of  fish-hooks,  Unes,  hatchets,  knives,  files,  fire-steels, 
kettles,  combs,  awls,  needles,  thread,  blue  and  red  cloth,  garterii^,  and 
beads,  sufficient  to  serve  a  considerable  number  of  Esquimaux  for  several 
years.  The  tents  were  securely  pitched,  and  the  Union  Jack  hoisted, 
pardy  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  natives,  and 
pardy  to  show  them  the  mode  of  using  the  tents,  which  may  prove  to 
be  very  useful  in  their  journeys.  That  no  accident  might  occur  from 
the  natives  finding  any  of  our  powder,  all  that  we  did  not  rtquire  to  t^ke 
with  us  was  thrown  inte  tht  river,  pp.  2%2*22Ss 
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The  party  continued  along  the  bank  of  the  Coppermine  River 
until  the  13th,  when  having  reached  that  point  where  this  rWei 
makes  its  nearest  approach  to  the  north-east  arm  of  Bear  Lake, 
they  commenced  their  journey  across  the  intermediate  country, 
which  they  found  hilly  and  almost  mountainous,  nearly  destkuts 
of  trees  and  covered  with  rocks  and  stones.  Ob  tbe  18th  th^ 
reached  the  mouth  of  Dease's  river ;  on  the  24ch9  t^  boats 
which  were  to  meet  them  at  this  point  arrived  :  and  on  the  Ist 
of  September  they  returned  to  Fort  Franklin,  after  a  jooroey  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  nine  geographical  miles,  and  an  abecoice 
of  seventy-one  days.  At  this  post,  in  a  few  days,  Oapt.  Franklb 
joined  them* 

Dr.  Richardsort  in  order  to  have  more  leisure  and  a  better 
opportunity  of  making  observations  on  the  geology  of  the  coun- 
try, left  Fort  Franklin  after  a  few  days  rest,  and  returned  to 
Slave  Lake,  and  during  the  winter  and  spring  travelled  south- 
wardly as  far  as  Cumberland  House,  near  Lake  Winnipeg. — 
Captain  Franklin  remained  at  Bear  Lake  until  the  20tfi  of  Fe- 
bruary, when  he  left  that  place  in  a  sledge  drawn  by  doga,  and 
took  a  route  through  the  woods  to  Fort  Simpson,  and  from 
thence  travelling  by  the  same  conveyance,  he  went  to  tbe  Slave 
Lake  and  afterwards  to  Fort  Chipewyan  on  the  Athabasca  Lake; 
from  thence,  as  soon  as  the  rivers  were  navigable,  he  continued 
to  Fort  Cumberland,  where  he  arrived  on  the  18th  of  June, 
and  rejoined  Dr.  Richardson  after  a  separation  of  eleven  months. 

At  Cumberland*  he  also  found  Mr.  Drummond,  the  assist- 
ant naturalist  to  the  expedition,  who  had  been  detached  from 
the  party  in  the  summer  of  1825,  to  explore  the  country  and 
collect  specimens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^ 
While  Captain  Franklin  was  proceeding  to  the  Mackenzie,  Mr. 
Drummond  joined  a  regular  brigade  of  traders  going  from  Cum- 
berland House  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Much  of  the  route  was 
over  sandy  plains,  and  as  they  approached  the  mountains  they 
passed  through  a  swampy  and  thickly  wooded  country.  The 
road  was  so  bad  that  they  were  obliged  to  reduce  the  luggage 
as  much  as  possible.  Mr.  Drummond  only  took  with  him  one 
bale  of  paper  for  drying  plants,  a  few  shirts  and  a  blanket.    Tbe 

Krty  reached  the  mountains  on  the  I4th  of  October,  Mr. 
ummond  continued  with  them  for  fifty  miles  of  the  portage 
road  towards  the  Columl^ia,  when  he  left  them,  to  proceed  with 
a  single  hunter  and  his  family,  a  few  horses  and  a  man  to  take 
carfe  of  them  who  had  been  engaged  for  his  service  by  Mr. 
McMillan,  tbe  chief  of  the  brigade.  With  this  slender  equip- 
ment he  passed  the  winter  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  a 
ibrk  of  the  Red  Deer  river  in  a  hut  composed  of  the  brandws 
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of  treeg.  In  the  winter,  prorisions  became  scarce,  and  the  hunter 
and  his  family  went  off  in  quest  of  animals,  taking  with  them 
the  nan  who  had  charge  of  the  horses,  to  bring  back  a  supply  as 
fioon  as  it  could  be  procured*  Mr.  Drummond  remained  alone 
fijft  the  rest  of  the  winter,  except  when  this  man  occasionally 
visited  him  with  meat.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  found  his  time 
hang  heavy,  having  no  books,  being  unable  to  collect  specimens 
of  natural  history,  and  surrounded  by  a  waste  of  snow  aver- 
af^ng  six  feet  deep. 

The  next  summer  he  passed  among  the  mountains,  priaci* 
pally  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  portage  acrosa  thera,  leading 
to  the  Columbia  River.  He  crossed  the  mountains  once,  but  m 
order  to  return  in  time  to  meet  Dr.  Richardson,  he  immediately 
reerossedthem. 

**  The  snow  covered  the  ground  too  deeply  to  permit  me  to  add  much 
to  my  collections  in  this  hasty  trip  over  the  mountains,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  avoid  remarking  the  great  superiority  of  climate  on  the  western 
side  of  that  lofty  range.  From  the  instant  the  descent  toward  the  Pacifio 
commences,  there  is  a  visible  improvement  in  the  growth  of  timber,  and 
the  variety  of  forest  trees  greatly  increase.  The  few  mosses  that  I 
gleaned  in  the  excursion  were  so  fine,  that  I  could  not  but  deeply  regret 
that  I  was  unable  to  pass  a  season  or  two  in  that  interesting  region.*' 
p.  256. 

Mr.  Drummond  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  second  winter 
at  posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  rejoined  bis  compa- 
nions early  in  the  spring.  His  collections  on  the  mountains 
amounted  to  about  fifteen  hundred  species  of  plants,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  birds,  fifty  quadrupeds,  and  a  cpnsiderable  num- 
ber of  insects.  Dr.  Richardsoui  on  the  coast  of  the  Polar  Sea, 
had  noticed  only  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  species  of 
phanogrmous  plants,  of  which  only  twelve  attained  the  size  of 
small  shrubs. 

The  journal  of  this  expedition  contains  many  interesting  ob- 
servations on  the  native  tribes,  and  much  meteorological  and 
geological  information.  The  latter  will  be  useful  in  forming  a 
good  geological  chart  of  this  continent,  when  the  northern  dis- 
tricts shall  be  more  extensively  explored.  At  present,  only  de- 
tached facts  are  presented,  from  which  we  cannot  yet  draw  many 
general  conclusions.  The  greatest  degree  of  cold  which  was  ex- 
perienced at  Franklin  was  on  the  7th  of  February,  1827,  when 
the  mercury  sunk  to  58  deg.  below  Zero* 

Captain  Franklin  reached  Montreal  in  August,  and  proceed- 
ing to  New-York,  where  he  embarked,  arrived  at  Liverpool  on 
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the  26tb  of  September,  after  an  absence  of  two  yean,  teren 
months  and  a  half.  Lieutenant  Back,  who  had  been  kft  is 
charge  of  the  remainder  of  the  party  at  Fort  Franklin,  trtyelkd 
in  the  spring  and  summer  by  the  usual  route  to  York  Factofj, 
on  Hudson^s  Bay,  and  reached  Portsmouth  on  the  10th  of  Oe* 
tober. 

We  shall  now  briefly  notice  the  result  of  these  expeditkni: 
On  the  lUth  of  August,  the  day  that  Captain  Franklin  eon- 
menced  his  retreat  from  Beechy  Point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ma^ 
kenzie,  the  party  in  the  ship  Blossom,  under  Captain  Beedij, 
had  passed  Behring's  Straits,  and  were  then  off  Icy  Cape,  asd 
on  that  very  day,  Mr.  Elson,  the  master,  with  the  barge,  itad 
quitted  the  ship,  and  were  proceeding  along  the  coast  witboul 
interruption.  It  was  not  until  the  22d,  that  he  met  any  imp^ 
diments  from  ice— • 

**  When  he  arrived  off  a  very  loir  sandy  spit,  beyond  which,  to  the 
eastward,  the  coast  formed  a  bay,  with  a  more  easterly  trendiDi:  thu 
dmt  on  the  west  side ;  but  it  was  so  low  that  it  could  not  be  traced  far, 
and  became  blended  with  the  ice  before  it  reached  the  horizon.  It  wm 
found  impossible  to  proceed  round  the  spit,  in  consequence  of  theiee 
being  grounded  upon  it,  and  extendiag  to  the  horizon  in  every  dim- 
tion,  except  that  by  which  the  boat  had  advanced,  and  was  so  compict, 
that  no  openings  were  seen  in  aiiy  part  of  it  This  point,  which  is  die 
most  northern  part  of  the  continent  yet  known,  lies  in  latitude  by  meii- 
dian  altitude  of  the  sun,  71^  23'  39"  N. ;  and  is  situated  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  beyond  Icy  Cape.  Between  these  two  stations,  and, 
indeed,  to  the  southward  of  the  latter,  the  coast  is  very  flat,  aboondiof 
in  lakes  and  rivers,  which  are  too  shallow  to  be  entered  by  any  thiof 
but  a  baidar.  The  greater  part  of  the  coast  is  thickly  inhabited  bf  E** 
quimauz,  who  have  thin,  winter  habitations  close  to  die  beach.**  p*143. 

The  barge  did  not  turn  back  before  the  25th.  From  Beedqf 
Point  to  the  point  where  the  Blossom's  boat  was  detained,  if 
but  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  If  any  provision  had  been 
made  for  an  expedition  overland,  after  the  boats  bad  proceeded 
as  far  as  practicable,  there  might,  during  this  summer,  hare 
been  no  difliculty  in  succeeding.  For  the  party  in  the  Blot* 
som's  boat  did  not  commence  their  retreat  until  seven  days  af- 
ter Captain  Franklin  had  abandoned  the  expedition  on  hie  side, 
and  might  have  continued  somewhat  longer  on  the  coast.  But 
the  best  arrangement  would  probably  be  the  one  we  have  f(^ 
merly  suggest^.  For  the  summers  of  this  northern  regtoo,  as 
every  where  else,  vary  greatly  in  temperature.  Capt.  FrankHn 
found  a  considerable  difference  between  the  seasons  of  1821  w 
1826.    The  prevailing  winds  were  different.    The  oontiouanc^ 
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ef  fogs  was  much  more  obstinate  during  the  latter  summer  than 
in  the  former. 

*^  We  were  only  detained  three  times  in  navigating  along  the  coast 
that  year  (1821)  to  the  east  of  the  Coppermine  River;  but  on  this 
voyage,  (says  Captain  Franklin)  hardly  a  day  passed  that  the  atmos- 
phere was  not,  at  some  time,  so  foggy  as  to  hide  every  object  more 
distant  than  four  or  five  miles/'  p.  138. 

**  Could  1  have  known,  (says  Captain  Franklin)  or  by  possibility 
have  imagined,  that  a  party  nom  the  Blossom  had  been  at  the  distance 
of  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  me,  no  difficulties,  dangers  or 
discouraging  circumstances,  should  have  prevailed  on  me  to  return.  It 
is  useless  now  to  speculate  on  the  probable  result  of  a  proceeding  which 
did  not  take  place ;  but  I  may  observe  that,  had  we  gone  forward  as 
soon  as  the  weather  permitted,  namely,  on  the  18th,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  any  change  of  circumstances  could  have  enabled  us  to  over- 
take the  Blo8som*s  barge."  p.  145. 

After  Captain  Franklin^s  return  to  England,  he  was  informed 
by  Captain  Beechy,  that  the  summer  of  1827,  was  still  less 
favourable  to  the  navigation  of  those  seas  than  that  of  1826, 
the  boats  not  being  able  to  proceed  within  one  hundred  miles 
of  the  point  they  had  reached  the  preceding  season. 

We  will  close  this  article  with  the  ol>8ervation8  which  Capt. 
Franklin  makes  on  the  subject  of  a  North- West  Passage. 

**  The  Northern  Coast  of  America  has  now  been  actually  surveyed 
firom  the  meridian  of  109^  to  149}^  west ;  and  from  Icy  Cape  eastward 
to  about  156^  west,  leaving  not  more  than  fifty  leagues  of  unsurveyed 
coast,  between  Point  Turnagain  and  lev  Cape.  Further,  the  deline- 
ation of  the  west  side  of  Melville  Peninsula,  in  the  chart  of  Capt.  Parry*s 
second  voyage,  conjoined  with  information  which  we  obtained  from  the 
Northern  Indians,  fairly  warrants  the  conclusion,  that  the  coast  pre- 
serves an  easterly  direction  from  Point  Turnagain  towards  Repulse  Bay; 
and  that,  in  all  probability,  there  are  no  insurmountable  obstacles  be- 
tween this  part  of  the  Polar  Sea  and  the  extensive  openings  into  the 
Adantic,  through  Prince  Regent  Inlet  and  the  Strait  of  the  Fuiy  and 
cbeHecIa. 

^  Whenever  it  may  be  considered  desirable  to  complete  the  deline- 
ation of  the  coast  of  the  American  Continent,  1  conceive  that  another 
attempt  should  be  made  to  connect  Point  Turnagain  with  the  important 
discoveries  of  Captain  Parry,  by  renewing  the  expedition  which  was 
undertaken  by  Captain  Lyon,  and  which,  but  for  the  boisterous  weather 
that  disabled  the  Griper,  must  have  long  since  repaid  his  well  known 
seal  and  enterprize  with  discoveries  of  very  great  interest. 

**  In  considering  the  best  means  of  effecting  the  North- West  Passage 
in  a  ship,  it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  not  to  assent  to  the  opinion  so 
judiciously  formed,  and  so  convincingly  stated  by  Captain  Parry,  that 
Ibe  attempt  should  be  made  from  the  Atlantic  rather  than  by  Behring*s 
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Straits,  beeaiMie  die  eaterprize  k  thea  eomoMBeed  after  a  lajafie  oC 
•hort  duration,  subject  to  comparatively  few  vicissitudes  of  cliinale,  and 
with  the  equipments  thoroughly  effective,  But  important  as  these  ad- 
vantages are,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  more  than  balanced  b^  some  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  brought  to  hght  by  our  expedition.  The 
prevalence  of  north-west  winds  dimng  the  season  that  the  ice  is  in  the 
most  favourable  state  for  navigation,  would  greatly  facilitate  the  voyage 
of  a  ship  to  the  eastward,  whilst  it  would  be  equally  adverse  to  1^ 
progress  in  the  oppoate  direction.  It  is  ako  well  known,  that  the  coast 
westward  of  the  Mackenzie  is  almost  unapproachable  by  ships,  and  it 
would,  therefore,  be  very  desirable  to  get  over  that  part  of  the  voyage 
in  the  first  season.  Though  we  did  not  observe  any  such  easterly  cur^ 
rent  as  was  found  by  Captain  Parry  in  the  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait,  as 
well  as  by  Captain  Kotzebue,  on  his  voyage  through  Behring's  Straits ; 
yet  this  may  have  arisen  from  our  having  been  confined  to  the  navi- 
ffation  of  the  flats  close  to  the  shore ;  but  if  such  a  current  does  exist 
Siroughout  the  Polar  Sea,  it  is  evident  that  it  woukl  matenally  aanst  a 
ship  commencing  the  undertaking  from  the  Pacific,  and  keeping  in  the 
deep  water,  which  would,  no  doubt,  be  found  at  a  moderate  diatance 
from  the  shore. 

**  The  closeness  and  quantity  of  the  ice  in  the  Polar  Seas  vary  mudi 
in  different  ^ears ;  but,  should  it  be  in  the  same  state  that  we  found  it, 
I  would  not  recommend  a  ship^s  leaving  ley  Cape  earlier  tliao  the 
middle  of  August,  for  after  that  period  1^  ice  was  not  only  broken  op 
within  the  sp^re  of  our  visio  n ,  but  a  heavy  swell  rolling  from  the  n<»th- 
ward,  indicated  a  sea  unsheltered  by  islands,  and  not  much  encumbered 
by  ice.  By  quitting  Icy  Cape  at  the  time  specified,  I  should  confidendy 
hope  to  reach  a  secure  wintering  place  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  BatkurBt, 
in  the  direct  route  to  the  Dolphin  and  Union  Straits,  through  which  I 
should  proceed.  If  either,  or  both  of  the  plans  which  I  have  suggested 
be  adopted,  it  would  add  to  the  confidence  and  safety  of  those  who  un- 
dertake them,  if  one  or  two  depots  of  provisions  were  established  in 
places  of  read  V  access,  through  the  medium  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany." pp.  200-261. 
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Art.  II.— 1«  An  Elementary'  TreaHie  an  Plane  and  Spherical 
Triganomeiryj  and  on  the  application  ofA^^ebra  to  Cteometry; 
from  ike  Mathematics  of  Lacroix  and  Bezout.  Translated 
firom  the  French  for  the  use  of  the  Students  of  the  Unirersity 
at  Cambridgey  New-England.  Cambndgey  Nr  &•  At  the 
University  Press,  1890.  pp.  182. 

2.  EsMi  de  Oiomitrie  Anah/tique  appliquie  aux  courbes  et  aux 
iurface$  du  second  ordre.  Par  J.  B.  BlOT.  Sixieme  edition. 
Paris,  1823.  pp.  447. 

3.  Application  de  PAIgebre  a  la  G6omitrie.  Par  M.  Bourdon, 
Chevalier,  &c.    Paris,  1825.  pp.  624. 

The  first  of  the  volumes  whose  titles  have  been  given  above, 
is  the  fifth  of  a  course  of  pure  and  applied  mathematics,  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Farrar,  for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  The  entire  course  consists  of  no  less  than  eleven 
volumes,  and  is  made  up  of  translations  from  Lacroix,  Euler, 
Legendre,  Bezout,  Francceur,  and  Biot.  Occasional  use  is  also 
made  of  the  labours  of  Cagnoli,  Bonnycastle,  Puissant,  Leslie, 
Poisson  and  Delambre.  From  this  array  of  illustrious  names, 
it  is  manifest,  that  the  materials  of  the  course  are  of  the  first 
order. 

We  take  a  strong  interest  in  whatever  pertains  to  mathe- 
matical learning,  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  labours  of 
Professor  Farrar,  considering  his  connexion  with  the  oldest  and 
best  endowed  of  our  colleges,  will  have  an  important  influence 
on  the  fate  of  the  exact  sciences  in  this  country.  We  therefore, 
propose  in  this,  and  if  circumstances  permit,  in  some  of  our  future 
numbers,  to  examine  the  claims  presented  by  this  work  to  the 
public  attention  and  confidence.  The  first  four  volumes  have  been 
examined  by  a  cotemporary  journal  which  enjoys  an  extensive 
circulation.*  And  as  it  has  become  matter  of  serious  complaint, 
that  our  various  journals  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  taking 
their  readers  in  succession  over  the  same  ground,  we  shall  ab- 
stain from  all  observations  upon  them,  except  so  far  as  it  may 
be  necessary  to  refer  to  them  for  the  sake  of  illustration  or 
comparison. 

The  fifth  volume  consists  of  two  parts,  by  different  authors ; 
one,  on  the  two  trigonometries  by  Lacroix,  the  other,  on  the 
iapplication  of  algebra  to  geometry,  by  Bezout.    The  part  exe- 

*  Sflllmaii'a  Jornnal  of  Selrace  and  Arts,  vob.  ▼.  4k  ri. 
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cuted  by  Lacroix,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ;  but  along  with 
Bezout,  we  have  associated  the  very  late  treatises  of  Bioi  and 
Bourdon,  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  former  writer  may  be  made 
more  manifest,  by  being  brought  into  contrast  with  the  meriti 
of  the  authors  last  mentioned. 

The  ^^  Traite  de  Trigonometrie  Rectiligne  et  Spherique,**  of 
Lacroix,  the  translation  of  which  will  first  receive  our  notice,  is 
a  part  of  an  extensive  course  of  mathematics  in  nine  volumes, 
which  has,  during  some  years,  been  very  much  used  in  the 
highest  of  the  French  literary  institutions.  It  is  a  rich  treasure 
of  mathematical  truth,  drawn  up  with  great  care  and  in  a 
uniform  style.  He  appears  to  have  formed  himself  on  the 
model  of  Euler,  and  is  a  disciple  every  way  worthy  of  his  cele- 
brated master.  He  sometimes  goes  beyond  Euler  in  pn^Nind- 
ness  and  reach  of  thought ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  be  is 
sometimes  inferior  to  him  in  clearness.  Still  there  is  much 
difference  in  respect  to  clearness,  among  the  various  parts  of 
the  very  extensive  works  which  he  has  produced.  His  ''Trig(h 
nometrie"  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  luminous  treatises  which 
have  been  written  on  any  department  of  the  mathematics. 

Elementary  geometry  makes  known  three  parts  of  a  triangk 
by  means  of  three  others ;  but  it  does  this  by  constructioas, 
whose  accuracy  finds  narrow  limits  in  the  imperfection  of  ow 
senses  and  our  instruments.  Instead  of  these  geometrical  con- 
structions, rectilineal  trigonometry  substitutes  calculations  that 
are  susceptible  of  any  degree  of  approximation,  and  it  accom* 
plishes  this  end  by  determining  in  a  circle  of  a  given  radius,  a 
series  of  right-angled  triangles,  comprising  all  possible  acute 
angles,  so  that  the  series  may  always  furnish  one  similar  to  that 
which  it  is  proposed  to  resolve.  After  this,  by  simple  propor- 
tions between  the  sides  of  these  two  triangles,  we  may  find  the 
unknown  parts  of  the  triangle  to  be  resolved,  by  their  corres- 
ponding parts  in  the  similar  triangle  furnished  by  the  calculated 
series.  The  resolution  of  oblique-angled  triangles  is  easily  de- 
rived from  that  of  right-angled  triangles,  since  the  former  may 
always  be  resolved  into  the  latter,  and,  therefore,  every  thing 
depends  on  the  construction  of  the  tables  which  contain  the 
values  of  the  parts  of  right-angled  triangles.*  Accordingly,  M* 
Lacroix  has  made  it  his  first  object  to  show  how  these  tables 
may  be  constructed. 

With  this  view,  after  giving  definitions  of  the  principal  linea^ 
angular  quantities,  sine,  cosine,  tangent,  cotangent,  secant,  k^ 
he  proceeds  to  demonstrate  the  principal  relations  of  these  lines 

^  Jlwais  spr  r£iuei|iiement,  p.  33JI. 
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to  each  other,  and  to  show  that  it  is  ouly  necessary  to  determine 
the  sines,  as  the  Corresponding  values  of  all  the  other  lines  which 
enter  into  the  construction  of  the  table,  may  be  immediately 
deduced  from  them.  He  then,  by  an  elegant  and  very  luminous 
construction,  obtains  the  well-known  fundamental  expressions 
for  the  sine  and  cosine  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  arcs ; 

Sin.  (^-t.i>)-8i"'  ^  gQ8'  fr  ±  sJP'  ft  COS.  g ;  ^^j 

Cos.  la + V\ ^^08*  ^  ^^'  ft  +  sin,  a  sin,  h 

R. 
These  equations  involve  all  the  properties  of  sines  and  co- 
sines, and  he  immediately  goes  on  to  apply  them  to  the  finding 
of  expressions  for  the  sines  and  cosines  of  double  and  triple 
arcs,  and  the  process  for  finding  these,  shows  the  method  of 
doing  the  same  for  any  multiple  arcs  whatever.    The  equation 

sin.  2  a  =  ^  ^'"'  ^  cos-  ^  nr  the  expression  of  the  sine  of  a 

B. 
double  arc,  when  that  of  the  original  arc  is  known,  is  made  to 

lead  to  the  formula,  sin.  i  a= +i  ^^2  R.^  +  2  R.  cos.  a  which 
gives  the  sine  of  half  an  arc,  when  that  of  the  whole  arc  is 
known.  The  same  formula  is  obtained  by  a  construction,  in 
which  it  is  shewn,  that  the  two  values  of  the  positive  solution 
belong  to  two  arcs  which  are  mutually  the  supplements  of  each 
other.  Here  he  introduces  the  important  observation,  that  it  is 
not  the  absolute  value  of  the  sines  which  we  have  occasion  to 
calculate,  but  only  their  ratio  to  radius.  This  is  equally  true 
with  respect  to  the  other  trigonometrical  lines,  and  on  this  ac- 
account  we  have  called  them,  after  Carnot,  by  a  term  which 
best  expresses  their  nature,  to  wit,  linear-angular  quantities. 
Having  proved  that  the  length  of  an  arc  is  always  less  than  that 
of  its  coresponding  tangent,  and.  greater  than  that  of  its  sine, 
and  that  the  ratio  between  the  tangent  and  sine  of  an  arc,  tends 
continually  towards  unity  as  the  arc  diminishes,  it  is  inferred, 
that  if  the  value  of  the  tangent  and  that  of  the  sine  do  not  differ 
for  a  certain  number  of  figures  in  a  decimal  series,  these  same 
figures  may  be  taken  as  the  value  of  the  arc,  sufficiently  approxi- 
mate. Taking,  therefore,  as  an  example  of  his  reasoning,  a 
sine  which  is  only  0, 0001  part  of  radius,  he  calculates  by  means 
of  the  cosine,  the  corresponding  tangent,  and  finds  it  decimally 
expressed  only  0,0001000000005,  which  does  not  differ  from 
the  assumed  sine  except  in  the  thirteenth  figure,  and  this  may 
evidently  be  taken  as  a  sufficiently  approximate  value  of  the  arc 
expressed  in  parts  of  radius  or  unity.  In  this  connexion,  he 
takes  occasion  to  explain  the  sexagesimal  and  centesimal  dl- 
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vision  of  the  circle*  The  latter  is  a  part  of  the  celebrated 
French  system  of  weights  and  measures,  which  is  the  only  sys- 
tem founded  on  strictly  scientific  principles,  all  the  parts  of 
which  have  fixed  relations  to  each  other  and  to  a  common 
standard. 

Beginning  with  an  entire  quadrant,  the  formula,  sin.  j^a  =  } 
yfi  R^  — 2Rcos.a  gives  the  sine  of  half  of  it,  then  that  of  a 
quarter,  and  thus  in  succession,  of  all  the  fractions  of  this  arc  com- 
prised in  the  series,  ^^  ^,  ^^  y^-^,  ^-^^  -^^^  &c.  At  each  term  of  thb 
series,  the  cosine  as  well  as  the  sine  of  the  corresponding  arc, 
is  required  to  be  calculated,  and  the  approximation  is  carried 
to  twelve  decimal  places,  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  we  consider 
unnecessary  in  an  elementary  treatise,  in  which  the  object 
rather  is  to  show  how  trigonometrical  tables  may  be  constructed, 
than  actually  to  construct  them.  At  the  fourteenth  division  in 
the  series,  we  come  to  an  arc  which  is  only  ^  ^l^^  of  a  quad- 
rant, the  size  of  which  is  0,000095873799,  less  dian  0,0001 ; 
consequently,  as  the  sine  0,0001  was  shown  before  not  to  differ 
from  its  corresponding  tangent  in  the  first  twelve  decimal  figures, 
afortiorij  the  sine  0,000095873799,  does  not  differ  from  its  cor- 
responding arc  in  the  same  number  of  figures.  Now  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  all  arcs  which  are  confounded  with  their  sines  and 
tangents  in  the  first  twelve  decimal  places,  may  without  sen- 
sible error,  be  considered  proportional  to  these  lines ;  whence, 
by  a  proportion  founded  on  this  principle,  the  sine  of  ^^^^^^^^ 
of  a  quadrant,  or  0,000015707963  is  obtained.  Setting  out 
with  this,  as  the  aproximate  value  of  the  sine  of  the  smallest 
arc  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  extend  tlie  calculation,  the  sines 
of  the  multiples  of  this  arc  are  obtained  by  multiplying  this  sine 
by  1, 2, 3,  &c.  This  simple  method  may  be  pursued  as  long  as  the 
arc  has  its  sine  and  tangent  confounded  in  the  first  twelve  deci- 
mal figures,  that  is,  as  far  as  rppoiT'o  ^^  ^  quadrant.  If  we  are 
contented  with  approximate  values  tp  the  eighth  decimal  only, 
we  may  extend  this  process  to  the  -^^-^-^  of  a  quadrant.  This 
method,  which  is  only  applied  in  the  original  to  the  centesimal 
division  of  the  circle,  is  also  applied  by  the  translatof  to  the 
sexagesimal  division,  in  which  he  first  finds  the  approximate 
sine  of  l'\  and  from  this  commences  the  series  for  multiple 
arcs. 

To  calculate  the  sines  and  cosines  of  arcs  greater  than  — l — 
of  a  quadrant,  we  use  the  equations,  sm.  2  a.  =  2  sm.  a.  cos.  «, 
COS.  2  a  =  COS.  a^  —  sin.  a^  together  with  the  fundamental 
equations,  sin.  (a+fr)  =:  sin.  a  cos.  b  +  sin.  h  cos.  a  cos.  (a+i), 
=  COS.  a  COS.  b  I^  sin.  a  sin.  b    The  first  two  give,  sin. 
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Df,002,  COS.  Of,  002,  sin.  Of,  004,  cos.  0^,004,  S&e.  and  the  last  two 
give  sin.  0^,008,  cos.  0«,  003,  sin.  0«,005,  cos.  0*,  005,  &c.:  and 
these  combined  furnish  a  continuous  series  for  all  the  superior  arcs. 
The  sines  being  thus  calculated,  all  the  other  trigonometrical 
lines  are  without  difficulty  deduced  from  them.  Referring  for 
the  use  of  trigonometrical  tables,  to  the  very  valuable  treatise 
of  Callet  for  the  sexagesimal  division,  and  to  those  of  Borda, 
Hobert  and  Ideler  for  the  centesimal,  he  proceeds  to  trace  the 
continuity  which  prevails  among  the  different  results  obtained 
from  the  same  algebraic  expression,  or  from  the  same  geome- 
trical construction.  The  continuity  consists  in  this,  that  each 
value  which  the  expression  in  question  &a8ume««  is  preceded  and 
followed  by  value?,  which  differ  as  little  as  we  plcfase  from  the 
first,  and  in  this,  that  in  the  description  of  a  line,  each  point  is 
preceded  and  followed  by  points,  which  are  immediately  con- 
tiguous. In  developing  this  fine  idea,  he  conceives  a  radius 
setting  out  from  a  fixed  point  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
which  may  be  called  the  origin  of  the  arcs,  and  which  turning 
upon  the  centre  is  made  to  circulate  through  the  circumference, 
and  the  origin,  increments,  decrements,  and  vanishings  of  the 
various  trigonometrical  lines  through  the  four  quadrants  are 
traced.  The  connexion  of  the  fundamental  equations  for  the 
sines  and  cosines  of  the  sums  and  differences  of  two  arcs,  with 
these  lines  is  investigated,  and  the  power  of  the  same  equations 
to  express  the  different  positions  assumed  by  these  lines  as  the 
descrilMng  radius  passes  round  the  circumference,  and  the  signs 
to  be  attached  to  them  in  different  quadrants,  is  illustrated. 
The  equations  shew,  that  if  we  regard  all  the  sines  as  positive 
which  are  above  the  horizontal  diameter,  (we  use  this  expression 
for  the  sake  of  convenience)  all  those  below  the  same  diameter 
will  be  affected  with  the  negative  sign,  and  if  the  cosines  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  vertical  diameter  be  positive,  those  on  the 
opposite  side  will  be  negative.  The  sines,  then,  are  positive  in  the 
first  and  second  quadrants,  and  negative  in  the  third  and  fourth, 
while  the  cosines  are  positive  in  the  first  and  fourth  quadrants, 
and  are  negative  in  the  second  and  third.  As  all  the  other  trigo- 
nometrical lines  have  direct  relations  with  the  sines  and  cosines, 
the  equations  which  express  these  relations,  furuish  the  signs 
with  which  they  are  to  be  affected.     Thus,  the  equation. 

Tang.a=^j^,  shows  that  the  tangents-are  positive  in  the  first 

and  third  quadrants,  and  fall  above  the  horizontal  diameter, 
while  in  the  second  and  fourth,  they  are  negative,  and  pass 
below  the  same  diameter.    The  equation  for  the  cotangent 

being  Cot.a=~^,  the  sign  will  depend  in  every  situation  on 
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that  of  the  tangent*  The  fundamental  equations,  thercfiore,  of 
the  sines  and  cosines  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  any  two  arei, 
and  the  equations  expressing  the  relations  of  these  to  the  other 
trigonometrical  lines,  are  capable  of  expressing  the  skvataonof 
all  these  lines  in  any  part  of  the  circle  whaterer.  These  views 
^the  trig6non»etricaI  calculus  have  hitherto  scarcely  found  thdr 
way  at  all  into  our  elementary  treatises,  and  they  are  aa  valii- 
able  and  interesting  as  they  are  new  among  us.  H«  Lacroix's 
work  being  confined  to  the  elements,  he  has  very  properly 
limited  the  describing  radius  to  a  single  rerolntioD  round  the 
circumference,  since  the  consideration  of  arcs  exceeding  a  cir- 
cumference, would  he  likely  to  perplex  the  learner.  Inter- 
preting nogacive  arcs  in  correspondence  with' the  system  of  no- 
tation adopted  for  the  sines,  &;c  to  be  those  which  fall  bekv 
the  horizontal  diameter,  and  illustrating  them  by  a  construction, 
he  proceeds  to  deduce  from  the  fiindamenta)  equations  before 
mentioned,  the  formulas  which  are  most  interesting  and  of  most 
usual  application  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  pure  and  applied 
mathematics.  These  are  very  conveniently  arranged  for  use 
in  a  tabular  form.  The  clearness,  facility  and  elegance  with 
which  these  various  formulas  are  obtained  from  the  funda- 
mental equations  and  from  each  other,  will  strike  with  surpriscr 
those  who  come  to  the  reading  of  this,  from  other  treatises.  To 
those  have  been  accustomed  only  to  the  old  method  entreating 
trigonometry,  this  treatise  will  appear  difficult,  but  with  suitabfe 
guidance  on  the  part  of  an  instructor,  students  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  of  age,  (we  speak  from  actual  experience)  may  be 
carried  through  it  without  serious  embarrassment,  and  with  a 
complete  understanding  of  every  part  of  it. 

The  author  applies  the  trigonometrical  tables  to  the  resolo- 
tion  of  triangles  in  a  method  somewhat  more  simple  and  less 
technical  than  that  which  is  usually  pursued.  Beginning  with 
right  angled  triangles,  he  shews  that  every  case  may  be  resolved 
by  the  two  following  theorems ;  radius  iitothe  stne  cfome  efAi 
acute  angleSf  om  thehjfpothenuseiitoihesideoppoiitetotkisattgle; 
amd^  radius  is  to  the  tangent  of  one  of  ike  acute  angles^  as  the  side 
of  the  right  angle  adjacent  to  this  acute  angle  is  to  the  side  offo- 
site.  When,  however,  any  two  sides  are  given  to  find  the  thud, 
a  more  direct  solution  is  obtainbd  by  the  property  of  a  right  an- 
gled triangle,  that  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides.  The  substance  of 
wliat  has  been  previously  said  upon  the  resolution  of  right  an- 
gled triangles,  is  put  into  a  very  convenient  form  by  using  the 
large  letters  of  the  alphabet  A,  B,  C,  to  denote  the  angles,  A 
being  the  right  angle,  and  a,  6,  c,  to  denote  the  sides  respee- 
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tiFoly  opposite  to  these  angles.    It  is  demonstrated,  that  the  two 

•  e       sin.C     b       tin.  B  /«*  .  •  •  ■     ■ 

iBquadODS,  ~=    ^  -»  ~=  -g—  are  sufficient,  together  with  the 

relation  subsisting  between  the  angles  B,  C,  for  the  resolution 
of  all  cases  of  right  angled  triangles.  This  method  of  notation 
is  deemed  of  so  much  importance,  that  both  the  English  and 
French  mathematicians  have  claimed  for  their  respective  na- 
tions, the  honour  of  its  invention.*  It  would  be  amusing,  if  it 
were  not  too  humiliating,  to  see  the  learned  of  two  great  nations 
equally  illustrious  for  every  thing  grand  in  conception,  lofty  in 
-sentiment,  and  noble  in  action,  contending  and  wrangling  with 
each  other,  about  the  credit  to  be  derived  from  the  invention  of 
a  new  method  of  trigonometrical  notation. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  resolution  of  right  angled  trian- 
gles is  founded,  leads  to  the  resolution  of  all  other  triangles.— 
The  theorem,  that  ''in  any  triangle,  the  sines  of  the  angles  are 
to  each  other  as  the  sides  opposite  to  these  angles,"  is  demon- 
strated both  from  what  precedes,  and  by  means  of  a  geometrical 
construction.  This  resolves  all  cases  of  oblique  angled  trian- 
gles except  two ;  one  is,  when  Uco  sides  and  the  included  angle 
are  given;  and  the  other,  when  the  three  sides  are  given.  The 
solution  of  the  first  of  these  cases  is  shewn  to  depend  on  the 
theorem,  that,  ''  the  sum  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle  is  to  their  dif-- 
ference^  as  the  tangent  of  half  the  sum  of  the  opposite  angles  to  the 
tangent  of  half  their  difference.^*  This  half  difference  added  to 
half  the  sum,  gives  the  greater,  and  subtracted  from  the  half 
flum,  gives  the  less.  When  all  the  angles  are  determined,  the 
finding  of  the  third  side,  falls  within  the  preceding  case.  A  me- 
thod of  finding  immediately  the  third  side,  by  letting  fall  a  per- 
pendicular upon  one  of  the  given  sides  from  the  opposite  angle,  b 
given,  the  investigation  of  which  is  as  difficult  as  can  well  be 
admitted  into  an  elementary  treatise  of  trigonometry.    The 

resultingformula  is  cs  — ^  in  which  a  and  h  are  the  known  sides, 
and  COS.  a  is  capable  of  Iwing  calculated.  From  the  ezpressiout 
^^j€f+  A* — 2  ab  COS.  C  which  occurs  in  the  preceding  investi- 
gation, a  formula  is  deduced,  giving  an  angle  in  terms  of  the 
aides,  but  this  not  being  well  adapted  to  logarithmic  calculation, 


,  _   /(A>-*a)  (it»— 6);  in  which  #  is  the 


is  transformed  into  sin  }  C  s=y  a  6 

sura  of  the  sides. 

Examples  are  given  of  the  solution  of  rightand  oblique  angled 
triangles ;  and  plane  trigonometry  is  concluded  with  the  inves- 
tigation of  three  questions  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis 
^  QmrCeity  Review,  vol.  v.  p.  944. 
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of  the  art  of  drawing  plans.  Tho  teocmd  of  tbeso  roktm  to  no* 
daetngan  angle  from  one  plane  to  another,  embracing  the  reduc- 
tion of  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  of  which  there  is  abo 
a  solution  given  by  M.  Lacroix  in  spherical  trigonometry.  The 
third  question  has  for  its  object,  the  determination  of  a  point  bj 
means  of  the  angles  comprehended  between  three  straight  lines 
drawn  from  this  point  to  three  given  points.  The  author  has 
confined  himself  to  the  case  of  this  very  interesting  problem,  in 
which  the  angles  are  in  the  same  plane,  and  to  this  he  has  given 
a  graphical  solution,  and  one  of  the  methods  in  which  ic  may  be 
solved  by  the  application  of  the  trigonometrical  calculus. 

The  part  embracing  spherical  trigonometry  next  claims  oor 
attention.  The  basis  of  this  is  a  memoir  of  the  celebrated 
Euler,  published  in  1799,  in  the  transactions  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Its  original  form  was  entirely 
analytical,  but  M.  Lacroix  has  presented  it  with  such  altera- 
tions as  make  it  depend  on  a  single  construction  and  a  migle 
equation.  This  equation  is  cos.  a=^co8.  ftcos.  <;+cos  A  sin  b.  sine. 
Two  other  equations  entirely  similar  to  this,  having  reference  to 
the  sides  b  and  c  are  obtained  at  sight,  and  from  these,  the  whole 
treatise  is  deduced  by  a  series  of  transfer m*htions,  with  the  utmost 
ease  and  clearness.  Nothing  can  be  more  elegant  than  this 
mode  of  treating  a  science,  in  which  every  thing  is  made  to  de- 
pend on  a  single  principle,  and  such  a  degree  of  simpKficatioo 
and  generalization  forms  the  perfection  of  writing  on  scientifie 
subjects.  It  is  thus,  that  M.  Lagrange  has  treated  mechanics, 
makiug  this  noble  science  depend  on  the  single  principle  of  the 
virtual  velocities.  Thus  too,  the  revolution  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  its  diurnal  motion,  and  that  of  the 
sun,  the  revolution  of  the  satellites  about  their  primaries,  and  of 
these  about  the  sun,  the  configuration  of  the  planets  in  conse- 
quence of  the  motion  to  which  they  are  subjected,  the  ahemate 
swelling  and  depression  of  the  ocean,  with  nuad^erteva  oUmp 
minor  phenomena,  are  all  referred  to  the  simple  and  universal 
law  of  gravitation,  the  full  development  of  which  constitutes  the 
noble  science  of  (^ysical  astronomy. 

The  number  of  formulas  given  by  M.  Lacroix,  19  much  greater 
than  that  usually  found  in  elementary  treatises  of  spherical  tri- 
gonometry. On  account  of  the  very  convenient  method  of  no- 
tation, in  which  the  large  letters  designate  the  angles,  and  the 
small  letters  the  corresponding  sides,  many  of  these  are  obtniaad 
simply  by  inspection,  and  without  any  labour  of  caloulatiott.  Tkus 
this  notation  becomes  an  instrument  for  the  abridgment  of 
labour,  while  it  contributes  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  fof  mulaa 
which  are  obtained.     Let  no  one  nm\^  at  the  idea  of  a  mathe*- 
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■latical  formula  pofsessing  beauty*  for  every  one  who  trace* 
out  and  understands  those  in  question,  must  admit,  that  in  their 
structure  they  comprise  a  high  degree  of  proportion  and  syra^ 
metry,  that  they  express  the  relations  of  things,  and  that  theii 
end  is  utility ;  and  these  in  every  system  of  the  fine  arts,  are 
numbered  among  the  elements  of  beauty.  The  treatise  cqi>- 
eludes  with  the  problem  of  reducing  an  angle  on  an  inclined 
plane  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  (the  same  problem  which  waa 
given  in  plane  trigonometry)  in  which  the  superiority  of  spheri- 
cal over  plane  trigonometry  is  made  very  manifest. 

The  translator  has  made  the  part  on  spherical  trigonometry 
still  more  valuable  by  giving  in  a  note  of  seven  pages,  Lord 
Napier's  theorems  for  the  solution  of  all  cases  of  right-angled 
•pherical  triangles,  and  all  but  two  of  oblique-angled  tri- 
angles* These  theorems  are  especially  valuable,  as  they 
furnish  very  important  aid  to  the  memory.  In  what  relatea 
to  oblique  angled  spherical  triangles  of  this  note,  the  translator 
has  availed  himself  of  the  improved  method  of  I>r.  Bowditch, 
contained  in  a  memoir  on  the  application  of  Napier's  rules,  and 
IpuUisbed  in  the  third  volume  cl*the  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Scienees. 

But  it  is  our  duty  to  take  notice  c^  the  errors  and  defects  of 
the  works  which  come  before  us,  as  well  as  of  their  excellences, 
liowever  slight  these  imperfections  may  be.  Several  errors  of 
the  original,  are  transferred  without  correction  to  the  translation* 
At  p.  32,  near  the  beginning  c^  Art.  36,  A  is  printed  ac- 
cording to  the  original,  inste^l  of  B.  In  books  designed  for 
elementary  instruction,  sUgbt  errors  become  important,  because 
tb^  are  frequently  the  means  of  discouraging  learners.  On 
p.  57,  the  second  foctor  of  the  numerator  of  the  second  formula 
contains  an  error  which  is  copied  from  the  original.  Instead 
#f  sin.  i  (a+c— &)»  it  should  be  sin.  ^{a+b^ty 

The  following  have  also  escaped  the  translitor.  In  the  last 
part  of  the  note  attached  to  p.  33,  a  new  figure  is  introduced 
and  a  proportion  drawn  out  with  a  view  todenKmstrate  the  ex- 
pression, cos.  a=.-__-^_--—;  when  the  same  foirmula  had 
/l+tang.fl* 

appeared  on  page  25,  in  the  shape  of  cos.  a=-         ^ 


/R2  +  tang.  a* 


On  p.  40,  Art.  44,  a  mistake  of  great  importance  occurs  in  the 
translation.  The  first  paragraph  of  this  article  should  read 
thus.  If  we  take  arbitrarily  the  sided  BC  and  BA  and  pursue 
the  course  I  have  just  pointed  out,  we  can  calculate  the  triangle 
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A^C'B.  tDiik  ike  view  of  knowing  (dans  la  me  do  ooonakit)  the 
angle  C'B  A'  formed  by  the  lines,  &c.  The  translation,  \fj 
knowing  the  angk  C'B  A'  fyc.  leads  the  reader  who  cannot  oos- 
sult  the  original  to  conclude,  that  the  determination  of  the  angk 
C'B  A'  is  necessary  to  the  calculation  of  the  sides  of  Che  triangle 
A'C'B,  and  that  the  determination  of  this  triangle  is  theob^ 
of  the  problem ;  whereas  the  design  of  the  problem  is  to  fial 
the  angle  C'B  A'  by  means  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle  A'C'B,the 
method  of  determining  which,  has  before  been  shown.  The  pro- 
per course  is,  to  calculate  the  three  sides  of  the  triangle  A'G'B, 
and  to  make  use  of  them  in  determining  the  angleC'B  A'.— The 
examples  of  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  angled  trianghs, 
which  commence  on  p.  35,  are  the  occasion  of  much  unneoeanij 
embarrassment  and  discouragement  to  the  learner.  ThisariNi 
from  the  circumstance,  that  they  are  copied  directly  from  Lar 
croix,  without  being  adapted  to  the  tables  which  the  tramiatiir 
has  introduced  in  the  next  volume,  and  to  the  construction  of 
which  every  part  of  the  course  should  have  had  reference,  hh 
stead  of  this,  the  logarithmic  expressions  contain  seven  placei 
of  decimals,  while  the  tables  contain  but  five.  Besides,  the  taUe, 
of  logarithmic  sines,  tangents,  &c«  is  only  calculated  for  degreei 
and  minutes,  and,  therefore,  the  expressions  for  angles  shoaU 
have  been  limited  to  degrees  and  minutes,  except  in  a  veiy 
few  instances  merely  sufficient  to  shew  the  learner,  that  hj 
taking  proponions,  the  logarithmic  expressions  for  degrees, 
minutes  and  $econdSy  and  vice  versa,  might  be  obtained.  On 
the  contrary,  nearly  every  example  is  encumbered  with  seconds. 
The  difficulties  in  mathematical  learning  are  so  numerous,  that 
the  learner  should  not  be  embarrased  by  any  that  are  not 
necessary.  But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  second  part  c^the 
volume. 

Bezout,  its  author,  was  one  of  the  numerous  individuals  who 
have  had  their  attention  directed  to  particular  branches  of  science, 
and  their  pursuits  in  life  determined  by  fortuitous  circumstances. 
Some  elementary  books  on  geometry  fell  into  his  hands,  whicb 
attracted  his  notice,  and  especially,  the  perusal  of  Fonteoelle's 
Lives  of  the  Academicians,  led  him  to  determine  on  acquirii^ 
the  reputation  which  is  the  result  of  a  successful  cultivation  d 
the  sciences.  We  have  lately  seen  genius  defined  to  be  ^' patience 
in  a  man  of  talents,"  but  we  think  it  is  rather  that  intense  and 
enthusiastic  ardour  which  ensures  the  exercise  of  patience  ia 
its  highest  degree,  which- calls  all  the  mental  faculties  into 
vigorous  exercise,  and  which  constitutes  fi  prominent  feature  in 
the  character,  we  believe  we  may  say,  of  every  man,  who  has 
ever  been  distinguished  for  scientific  discovery  and  inventioo. 
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or  indeed,  who  has  ever  arrived,  where  serious  obstacles  beset 
his  path,  at  any  species  of  distinction*  As  in  other  cases,  the 
ardour  with  which  young  Bezout  was  inspired,  was  crowned  with 
brilliant  success. 

Even  before  he  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  presented 
two  memoirs  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  integral  calcu- 
lus. These  memoirs  acquired  him  so  much  reputation,  that  in 
the  year  1763,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  appointed  him  examiner 
to  the  Marine,  and  at  his  request,  Bezout  drew  up  a  course  of 
mathematics  for  the  use  of  those  who  were  dstined  to  the  navy. 
His  elementary  treatises  have  passed  through  several  editions, 
and  were  formerly  much  used  for  initiating  the  young  into  the 
elements  of  mathematics.  On  the  death  of  Camus,  he  received 
the  appointment  of  examiner  to  the  royal  corps  of  artillery,  and 
kis  private  studies  were  much  interrupted  by  his  duties  in  the 
way  of  examination.  His  attention  to  the  marine  and  artillery 
schools  compelled  him  to  take  frequent  journeys,  but  harrassing 
as  we  may  suppose  these  duties  to  have  been  to  a  man  ardently 
engaged  in  the  most  difficult  departments  of  his  favourite  sci- 
ence, they  were  performed  with  exemplary  diligence,  and  with 
the  greatest  regard  to  the  welfare  of  his  pupils.  A  circumstance 
related  of  an  examination  held  by  him  at  Toulon,  presents  his 
character  in  an  amiable  point  of  light.  Two  of  his  pupils  were 
prevented  from  attending  it  in  public  in  consequence  of  the 
small-pox,  and  by  this  misfortune  their  progress  must  have  been 
delayed  an  entire  year,  had  not  Bezout,  at  the  risk  of  taking 
the  infection,  examined  them  in  their  own  apartment.  The 
part  which  is  here  presented  to  the  American  public  by  Mr. 
Farrar, .is  taken  from  his  ^'Cours  de  Mathematiques  a  I'usage 
de  la  Marine  et  de  I'Artillerief  Paris,  1805.  The  work  was, 
however,  originally  published  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
Bezout  died  in  1783. 

Algebra  is  a  language,  which  representing  quantites  by  cha- 
racters, and  operations  by  conventional  signs,  serves  to  express 
in  a  general  manner,  the  relations  which  must  exist  between 
the  given  and  the  unknown  parts  of  a  problem,  in  order  that 
the  conditions  required  by  the  problem  may  be  satisfied.  It  is 
of  little  consequence,  whether  the  given  and  the  unknown  parts 
are  numbers  as  in  the  problems  of  arithmetic,  or  motions  and 
masses  as  in  questions  of  mechanics,  or,  finally,  lines,  surfaces 
and  solids  as  in  the  investigations  of  geometry.  That  algebra 
may  be  able  to  express  them,  it  is  only  necessary,  that  the  re- 
kitbns  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  should  be  capable  of  being 
dkfined  and  reduced  to  operations  which  admit  of  calculation. 
In  fisict,  when  this  reaction  is  practicable,  the  question  proposed 
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18  proved  by  that  circumstance,  not  to  depend  on  the  geometri- 
cal, physical  or  mechanical  nature  of  the  elements  which  are 
combined,  but  only  upon  the  mutual  relations  established  be- 
tween them  by  addition,  subtraction,  division,  or  any  other  ope- 
ration of  calculation.  It  results  from  this,  that  if  in  each  Und 
of  quantities,  which  are  combined,  whether  they  be  lines,  mt- 
faces,  solids  or  masses,  we  choose  one  of  them  at  pleasure  to 
serve  as  a  unit  of  its  kind,  all  the  others  which  it  is  necesnrj 
afterwards  to  combine  either  with  each  other,  or  with  the  unit 
itself,  are  only  collections  of  the  original  unit ;  so  that  all  the 
calculable  relations  to  which  we  subject  them,  become  in  trotli 
numerical  problems.  This  is  the  reason  why  algebra  is  applied 
to  them  always  in  the  same  manner,  whatever  may  be  the  abao- 
lute  nature  of  the  quantities  so  compared. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  to  apply  algebra  to  the  resdutioa 
of  the  problems  of  linear  geometry,  must,  therefore,  be,  to  fix 
on  a  particular  length  of  line  which  is  to  be  used  as  the  unit  of 
of  all  other  linear  dimensions.  Then,  all  these  lines  will  be 
represented  by  numbers  entire  or  fractional,  rational  or  irrati- 
onal, and  we  may  perform  upon  them  all  the  operations  of 
arithmetic.  In  this  way,  we  may  conceive  lines  added  to,  or 
subtracted  from  each  other,  multiplied  into,  or  divided  by  eaek 
other ;  and  this  is  the  only  point  of  view  under  which  we  caa 
understand  the  meaning  of  such  operations  when  they  are  pe^ 
formed  upon  lines.*  This  method  of  proceeding  will  enable  oi, 
mutaUi  mutandiSf  to  express  and  combine  every  species  of  quan- 
tity whatever,  and  to  subject  them  to  all  the  operations  wliieh 
are  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  desired  result. 

Our  author  first  treats  of  the  geometrical  construction  of  alge- 
braic quantities.  To  this  end,  he  makes  use  of  expressiooB 
made  up  for  the  occasion,  instead  of  the  more  natural  and  ef- 
fectual method  of  giving  an  algebraical  solution  to  geometrical 
problems,  and  then  explaining  how  a  construction  in  geometry 
may  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  numerical  solutions  to  which 
students  in  the  preceding  part  of  their  course  had  been  accua- 
tomed.  The  style,  however,  in  which  he  presents  the  subject, 
is  clear,  a  valuable  quality  in  all  Bezout's  writings.  The  next 
thirty-two  pages  are  entirely  taken  up  in  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems, and  upon  these  and  upon  the  manner  of  their  solution,  we 
shall  make  some  desultory  remarks.  As  in  algebra,  so  iH^e, 
no  certain  rule  can  be  given  for  putting  a  problem  into  an 
equation ;  but  the  difiicukies  in  both  branches,  though  similar, 
^  are  not  equal,  a  problem  in  geometry  being  in  general  less  emj 

*  Biot,  EmI  de  Geom.  Aoal.  p.  2. 
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to  put  into  an  equation  than  an  ordinary  problem  in  algebra. 
In  the  latter,  it  is  most  commonly  sufficient  to  translate  by  the 
aid  of  algebraic  signs,  the  eirpre^s^  conditions  of  the  enunciation ; 
or  if  not,  the  implied  conditions  which  are  easily  deducible  from 
them.  Besides,  the  given  and  the  unknown  quantities  in  alge- 
braic problems  are  evident  upon  mere  inspection ;  while  in  a 
geometrical  problem,  which  is  almost  always  reduced  in  the  last 
resort,  to  determining  the  position  of  one  or  of  several  points, 
much  attention  and  sagacity  are  frequently  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  relations,  which,  when  algebraically  ex- 
pressed, will  lead  to  a  simple  and  elegant  construction  of  the 
problem.  It  is  true  that  it  is  always  easy  to  find  in  the  figure 
which  the  enunciation  suggests,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  con- 
atructions  which  naturally  present  themselves,  a  first  essay  at 
solution,  by  recurring  to  the  principal  relations  of  geometry, 
such  as  the  properties  of  right-angled  triangles,  of  similar  tri- 
angles, or  of  lines  in  and  about  the  circle.  But  that  which  re- 
quires special  address;— that  which  constitutes  particularly  the 
art  of  the  analyst,  is,  to  discover  the  most  direct  course  by  which- 
to  pass  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  quantities,  and  to  select 
among  all  the  relations  which  connect  them,  those  which  are 
most  suitable  for  calculation,  and  to  fix  on  constructions  capable 
of  leading  to  simple  equations  and  elegant  results. 

In  the  course  of  the  solution  of  these  problems,  the  interpre- 
tation of  negative  results  is  given,  a  subject  which  has  been 
considered  abstruse  and  perplexing.  The  principal  difficulty 
appears  to  us  to  have  arisen  from  confounding  the  mathematical 
reUUUms^  which  in  their  nature  are  as  permanent  as  the  universe 
itself,  with  the  language  which  has  been  invented  with  a  view 
to  investigate  these  immutable  relations,  and  which  is  entirelv 
matter  of  convention.  The  laws  of  algebraic  combination 
sometimes  lead  to  results  which  are  of  difficult  interpretation ^ 
but  however  the  case  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  fact  and  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense  should  not  be  violated  in  giving  them  a 
signification.  Chiefly  after  Bourdon,  we  shall  attempt  a  sum- 
mary of  the  rules  which  respect  the  interpretation  of  negative 
results. 

Ist.  The  sign  —  sometimes  indicates,  as  in  algebra,*  that  the 
enunciation  of  the  question  requires  to  be  changed  in  certain 
respects. 

2d.  It  happens  sometimes  that  the  equations  of  a  problem 
give,  with  respect  to  signs,  a  number  of  results,  of  which  a  single 

•  Alg^bre,  par  Lwroix,  Parij,  1818,  p.  88. 
VOT.  Til NO.  f?.  >;i 
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one  only  is  capable  of  aatisfyinif  the  enuncialion ;  ike  others  are 
solutions  of  other  problems  which  have  a  relation  more  or  less 
intimate  with  the  proposed  question.  The  difficulty  eoosists 
then,  in  discovering  among  these  different  expressiona  those 
which  refer  to  the  question  itself,  and  those  which  are  foreign 
to  it,  or  which  refer  to  it  indirectly. 

3d.  As  often  as  in  the  resolution  of  a  problem,  the  imkDOWB 
quantity  represents  the  distance  from  one  fixed  point  to  aaocber 
reckoned  upon  a  fixed  right  line,  and  we  obtain  for  the  expres- 
sion of  this  unknown  quantity,  results,  some  of  which  are  po«r 
tive  and  others  negative;  if  it  is  agreed  to  reckon  the  poeitive 
values  in  one  direction  departing  from  a  fixed  point,  tbe  oegtr 
tive  values  must  be  reckoned  in  the  opposite  directioo*  This 
rule  is  the  same  with  that  which  we  formerly  applied  to  tbe 
different  trigonometrical  lines  in  the  circle. 

4th.  We  may  always  make  negative  solutions  disappear,  by 
referring  the  point  sought  to  another  fixed  point,  whose  dtstaoce 
from  the  first  fixed  point  is  sufficiently  great  to  assure  us  that 
all  the  points  capable  of  satisfying  the  enunciation,  will  be  oa 
the  same  side  with  respect  to  this  second  point,  and  this  is  al- 
ways possible  since  the  line  upon  which  these  distances  are 
reckoned,  may  be  indefinitely  produced.  Negative  results  arise 
entirely  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  origin  of  the  distances 
was  at  first  chosen  in  a  position  intermediate  between  the  points 
sought;  and  the  sign  ^  indicates  the  difference  of  position  of 
these  points  with  reference  to  the  first  fixed  point. 

5th.  If,  in  the  resolution  of  a  question,  whether  it  be  a  prob- 
lem or  a  theorem,  we  wish  to  take  into  view,  distances  between 
a  first  fixed  point  and  other  points  situated  with  this  upon  tbe 
same  line  but  in  different  directions,  and  we  regard  as  positive 
the  distances  reckoned  in  one  direction,  we'  must  regard  as 
negative  those  which  are  reckoned  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  the  solution  of  problems,  every  thing  depends  on  a  happy 
selection  of  unknown  quantities.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
is  seen  in  a  problem  given  in  Lacroix's  Application  de  TAlgebrs 
a  la  Geometrie,  p.  106,  taken  originally  from  Newton's  Aritb- 
metica  Universalis.  To  be  understood,  however,  the  solution 
must  Ue  read,  as  it  does  not  admit  of  being  represented.  To 
those  who  are  desirous  of  perfecting  their  skill  in  tbe  solution 
of  question.^,  we  can  recommend  nothing  superior  to  Newtoo*! 
treatise  juJt  ment^ioned,  and  Carnot's  Geometrie  de  Position. 

The  problems  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken,  are  of  the 
kind  called  determinate,  because  the  unknown  quantity  is  sus- 
ceptible of  but  a  finite  number  of  values,  but  algebra  applied  ta 
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geometry  would  be  of  small  comparative  importance,  if  the 
sphere  of  iu  operations  were  thus  limited.  The  chief  excel- 
lence of  the  method  is  not  seen,  and  its  power  of  expression  is 
scarcely  felt,  until  we  come  to  apply  it  to  the  researches  of  inde- 
terminate geometry. 

We  may  consider  all  lines,  whether  right  or  curved,  as  sus- 
ceptible of  being  represented  by  equations  between  two  vari- 
ables ;  and,  reciprocally,  any  equation  between  two  indetermi- 
nates  may  be  interpreted  geometrically,  and  may  be  considered 
as  representing  some  line,  all  the  points  of  which  in  succession, 
it  can  furnish  the  means  of  tracing.  Lacrqix  represents  all  the 
the  conic  sections  under  the  general  formula  ; — 

This  method,  so  fertile  in  consequences,  in  the  hands  of  mo- 
dern analysts,  that  it  has  changed  the  whole  face  of  mathe- 
matics,* may  even  be  generalized  so  as  to  apply  to  equations 
with  three  variables,  which  represent  surfaces  as  is  the  case  in 
the  treatises  of  Lacroix  and  Biot. 

The  two  branches  of  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry, 
which  are  here  brought  into  view,  to  wit,  the  one  limited  to  de- 
terminate, and  the  other  embracing  indeterminate  geometry, 
are  not  only  distinct  in  their  nature  and  object,  but  they  are  dis- 
tinguished in  the  hUtory  of  the  mathematics.  The  invention  of 
the  last  branch  belongs  to  the  celebrated  Des  Cartes.  Before 
bis  time,  algebra  had  only  been  applied  to  determinate  problems 
of  geometry.  The  first  applications  of  this  kind,  had  even  been 
simply  numerical,  being  limited  to  finding:  and  calculating  arith- 
metically the  numerical  value  of  the  unknown  quantities,  ao- 
eording  to  their  final  algebraic  expression.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  Vieta,  a  celebrated  French  analyst, 
thought  of  representing  these  expressions  by. geometrical  con- 
structions. These  constructions,  however,  were  inadequate  to 
interpret  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  in  the  case  of  in- 
determinate equations.  Des  Cartes  made  an  immense  advance, 
by  shewing  that  such  equations  represent  geometrical  loci,  and 
it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  by  this  discovery,  he  created 
tbe  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  the  constructions  of 
which,  in  the  bauds  of  Vieta,  were  confined  to  a  particular  class 
of  problems.  Any  problem  of  geometry  is  always  reduced  to 
finding  a  certain  number  of  points,  lines  or  surfaces,  the  position 
or  configuration  of  which  may  satisfy  certain  given  conditions. 
We  may  even  consider  the  investigation  of  points  as  a  problem 

*  Lacroii,  Applieation,  &>e.  p.  116. 
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of  the  intersection  of  lines.  If  we  have  a  general  method  of 
finding  the  equation  of  lines  according  to  the  enuncdation  of  the 
geometrical  conditions  which  they  are  required  to  satisfy;  and, 
reciprocally,  if  we  are  able  to  discover  the  form  as  well  as  the 
course  of  the  lines,  when  the  analytical  equation  which  expreraes 
them  is  given,  there  will  be  no  problem  of  geometry,  however 
complicated,  which  we  shall  not  be  able  at  once  to  write  alge- 
braically, and  in  this  way  to  reduce  to  a  combination  of  purely 
analjTtical  equations.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  this  secret,  tbatDes 
Cartes,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  passing  through  Europe  ia 
the  simple  style  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  resolved  at  sight  and  as 
matter  of  amusement,  all  the  geometrical  problems  which  the 
mathematicians  of  different  countries  were  in  the  habit  of  send- 
ing to  each  other  by  way  of  public  challenge,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  period.*  In  1617,  while  in  the  Dutch  army 
under  Prince  Maurice,  being  quartered  at  Breda,  some  one  bad 
affixed  on  the  corner  of  the  street  a  mathematical  problem,  re- 
quiring the  solution  of  it.  Des  Cartes  observing  several  persons 
reading  this  card,  which  was  in  Flemish,  requested  one  of  them 
to  translate  it  into  Latin.  The  person  addressed  at  once  com- 
plied, but  imposed  the  condition  that  he  should  send  him  the 
I  solution  of  the  problem.  The  air  of  Des  Cartes  in  accepting 
the  condition  was  so  determined  as  to  excite  the  surprise  of  the 
other  party,  who  could  scarcely  believe  that  a  young  office 
could  solve  a  problem  so  difficult.  From  the  card  which  he  re- 
ceived, Des  Cartes  learned  that  he  had  been  conversing  with 
Isaac  Beeckman,  the  Principal  of  the  College  of  Dordrecht.  The 
next  day  he  went  to  Beeckman's  house  with  the  problem  solved, 
and  shewed  him  the  construction  of  it.  In  consequence  of  this 
singular  interview,  they  became  correspondents  and  frieti^ 
during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  we  have  a  few  more  words 
to  say  respecting  Bezout's  treatise  and  its  translator.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  volume  is  occupied  in  discussing  the  conic  sec- 
tions, the  most  obvious  properties  of  which  are  demonstrated  in 
a  style  which  has  little  to  recommend  it,  except  that  the  learns 
will  follow  it  without  difficulty. 

From  the  circumstance  that  the  Cambridge  course  ia  made 
up  from  several  writers,  there  is  not  that  uniformi^  in  the  style 
and  in  the  use  of  terms  which  it  is  desirable  to  maintain.  In 
the  algebra,  p.  31,  an  objection  is  made  to  the  use  of  the  term 
dimensions,  while  it  occurs  frequently  in  this  voluume.'f     In  p. 
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80,  the  sentence  *^  to  express  by  equations  the  ratio  of  the  given 
quantities  first  employed  to  those  which  we  would  introduce/' 
is  o{..>eure,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  plainness  of  the  subject, 
would  be  unintelligible.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  increase 
the  list  of  errata  which  is  given  at  the  end*  In  p.  95,  at  the  top, 
the  second  and  third  lines  should  read  thus,  *'I  take  their 
half  sum  and  designate  it  by  Xy  since  their  difference  DE  =  c 
18  given/'  &c.  Or  it  may  be  altered  thus, — ''I  take  their 
sum  and  designate  it  by  2x^  since  their  difference  DE=sc  is 
given/'  &c.  This  error  is  in  the  original  as  well  as  in  the 
translation*  In  the  translation,  p.  77,  instead  of  ''by  the 
method,"  &c.  we  should  read  '*  according  to  the  method,"  &c. 
(selon  la  methode,  &c.)  In  p.  76,  (original  294)  near  the  foot 
of  the  page,  the  translation  perverts  the  sense,  and  is  also  in- 
consistent with  itself.  The  original  is  not  plain,  but  should 
probably  be  rendered  thus :  ''  we  treat  here,  however,  only  of 
general  rules ;  we  can  often  construct  in  a  manner  much  mora 
simple  than  by  always  setting  out  from  the  same  principles," 
Sec.  In  p.  130,  near  the  foot,  the  translation  ''  making  with 
each  other  an  angle  equal  to  that  of  the  conjugate  diameters," 
is  not  the  sense  of  the  original.* 

We  have  already  intimated  that  the  treatise  before  us,  is  very 
far  behind  the  actual  state  of  the  branch  of  mathematics  of 
which  it  professes  to  treat.  During  the  fifty  years  which  have 
succeeded  its  publication,  numerousand  very  important  improve- 
ments have  been  introduced.  To  prevent  its  falling  too  far  in 
the  rear,  M.  Peyrard  introduced  into  the  edition  of  1805,  no  less 
than  seventy  pages  of  additions,  some  of  which  should  certainly 
have  been  retained  by  the  translator.  We  are  particularly  sur- 
prised, that  he  should  have  permitted  himself  to  publish  a  trea- 
tise for  the  use  of  our  colleges,  which  does  not  even  contain  the 
equation  of  a  right  line.  We  are  disposed,  however,  to  ac- 
knowledge a  certain  degree  of  obligation  to  the  translator.  If 
the  treatise  which  he  has  published  is  imperfect,  still  he  has  con- 
tributed to  make  known  a  branch  of  mathematics  which  had 
hitherto  received  almost  no  attention  in  this  country.  We  presume 
this  treatise  will  soon  be  superseded  by  one  far  more  complete. 

Our  remarks  in  this  paper  are  particularly  designed  for  Mr. 
Farrar's  volume;  but  we  must  not  close  without  a  short  notice 
of  those  of  Bourdon  and  Biot.  The  first  of  these  is  very  ex- 
tensive and  of  very  great  value,  and  contains  the  system  pre- 
pared by  the  author  for  the  use  of  the  royal  colleges  of  France. 
The  first  chapter  is  employed  in  explaining  those  methods  of 
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application  which  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  prdbleiM,  bat 
which  by  their  siraplicity,  often  have  the  advantage  overgenerd 
methods.  Afrer  havinji^  laid  down  the  principles  relative  to  the 
construction  of  algebraic  expressions,  several  qoestions  are  re- 
solved, the  discussion  of  which  is  suitable  to  initiate  young  mei 
into  the  manner  of  interpreting  the  singular  results  of  algebra 
applied  to  geometry.  After  this,  come  plane  and  spherical 
trigonometry,  the  discussion  of  which  concludes  the  first  tectioB 
of  the  work.  The  third  chapter  introduces  analytical  geome- 
try, properly  so  called,  that  is,  the  method  wbich  consists  ia 
resolving  the  questions  of  geometry  by  the  aid  of  equations  of  a 
point,  of  lines,  and  of  surfaces.  It  embraces  all  the  principlei 
relative  to  the  point,  the  right  line  and  the  circle  situated  oped 
a  plane.  Although  the  circle  is  only  a  particular  case  of  one  of 
the  curves  of  the  second  degree,  the  author  has  presented  a 
distinct  view  of  it,  in  order  to  accustom  learners,  by  an  analytical 
investigation  of  properties  which  are  already  known  to  them,  to 
read  in  equations  and  the  results  of  their  combinations,  what* 
ever  these  equations  and  these  results  are  capable  of  repre- 
senting. The  problem  of  tangents  is  resolved  by  a  genera) 
method,  which  the  author  says  is  no  where  else  to  be  found. 

The  problem  of  the  transformation  of  the  coordinates  in  two 
climensions  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  next  chapter,  whidi 
is  chiefly  employed  in  general  views  upon  curves  of  the  seeood 
degree.  With  a  view  to  avoid  considerations  which  ate  too  alh 
fltract,  he  gives  purely  geometrical  definitions  of  the  ellipse, 
the  hyperbola  and  the  parabola,  which  are  constructed  according 
to  these  definitions,  and  the  equations  of  which  are  afterwardi 
investigated.  After  tracing  the  analogies  of  these  curves,  be 
demonstrates  by  the  transformation  of  the  coordinates,  that 
these  are  the  only  curves  which  any  equation  of  the  second  de- 
gree with  two  variables  is  able  to  represent.  The  identity  of 
the  curves  of  the  second  degree  with  the  sections  of  a  cone  and 
a  plane  are  then  established.  The  fifth  chapter,  which  is  tbi 
most  important,  comprehends  the  principal  properties  of  the 
conic  sections.  The  analogy  between  the  equations  of  the  ellipse 
and  the  hyperbola,  leads  to  an  abridgment  of  labour  and  to  tbe 
avoiding  of  tedious  repetitions,  by  discussing  the  properties  of 
these  curves  in  connexion.  The  relations  between  the  ordinate! 
and  abscissas  of  these  curves,  their  quadrature,  the  prc^rtiei 
of  supplementary  cords,  the  relation  of  these  cords  with  coiaja- 
gate  diameters,  tangents  and  their  properties  with  respect  te 
radii  vectores,  the  properties  of  the  ellipse  and  of  the  hjfet- 
bola  referred  to  a  system  of  conjugate  diameters,  of  the  hyperbola 
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referred  to  its  asymptotes,  &c. ;  such  are  the  principal  views 
belonging  to  the  two  first  curves.  With  respect  to  the  parabola, 
whose  analogy  to  the  ellipse  and  the  hyperbola  is  more  distant, 
the  author  treats  of  it  separately.  The  sixth  chapter,  which  is  in 
some  measure  a  supplement  to  the  preceding,  embraces  the 
classification  of  the  curves  of  the  second  degree  by  the  separation 
of  the  variables,  the  construction  and  discussion  of  particular 
equations;  the  investigation  of  the  centre,  the  aies,  the  diame- 
ters, the  asymptotes,  &;c.  of  the  curve  corresponding  to  a  given 
equation ;  the  determination  of  a  conic  section  according  to 
certain  conditions ;  in  fine,  the  construction  of  determinate 
equations  of  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  with  a  single  unknown 
quantity.  The  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  comprise  analytical 
geometry  in  three  dimensions.  The  seventh  treats  of  the  point, 
the  right  hne  and  the  plane  considered  in  any  manner  in  space; 
while  the  eighth  contains  a  succinct  view  of  surfaces  of  the 
secbnd  degree  preceded  by  the  problem  of  the  transformation 
of  the  cbordinates  in  three  dimensions,  and  some  general  views 
upon  certain  curve  surfaces,  such  as  the  sphere,  cylindrical  and 
eonical  surfaces,  conoidal  surfaces,  and  surfaces  of  revolution. 

The  ''Essai''  of  M.  Biot  occupies  nearly  the  same  ground 
with  Bourdon's  Treatise,  the  contents  of  which  we  have  been 
sketching,  and  we,  therefore,  presume  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  enter  into  a  particular  description  of  it.  It  is  chiefly  designed 
for  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  French  Polytechnic  school, 
and  was  composed  by  the  author  for  his  scholars  while  he  taught 
in  the  central  school  of  the  department  of  Oise.  Thej  first 
edition  appeared  in  1802,  but  the  succeeding  editions  have  re- 
ceived many  and  great  improvements.  His  method  of  treating 
the  subject  is  much  more  abstract  than  that  of  Bourdon,  and 
his  work,  to  be  read  with  ease,  requires  considerable  acquaintance 
with  mathematics.  The  evidence  is  frequently  of  that  species^ 
which  is  not  easily  described,  but  to  which  one  must  become 
accustomed,  before  he  can  peruse  with  understanding,  the  works 
of  Lacroix,  Monge,  Lagrange  and  La  Place.  If,  however^ 
the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Biot,  is  more  difficult  to  be 
wielded,  than  as  it  is  presented  by  several  authors,  it  is  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  same  proportion  more  powerful.  He  has 
introduced  some  historical  notices  and  general  views  in  various 
places,  of  which  we  have  freely  availed  ourselves  when  they 
suited  our  purpose.  It  is  our  opinion,  that  the  perusal  of 
Bou^rdon  first,  and  of  Biot  afterwards,  will  be  the  best  course  for 
those  who  wish  to  become  thoroughly  initiated  in  the  elements 
of  analytical  geometry. 
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Since  writing  the  above,  the  last  edition  (1826)  of  Professor 
Farrar'8  volame  has  fallen  into  our  hands.  We  imme&tely 
examined  it,  in  the  expectation  that  the  errors  which  we  hftie 
noticed,  would  be  corrected  in  it.  But  it  appears,  that  although 
it  had  been  used  at  Cambridge  from  1820  to  1826,  only  one  of 
the  errors  which  we  have  pointed  out,  has  been  discovered. 


Art.  III. — A  Comiaentary  on  the  Epidle  to  the  Hebrau.  Ii 
two  volumes.  By  Moses  Stuart,  Associate  Professor  sf 
Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  AndoTer. 
Andover,  1827. 

It  is  not  without  reason,  that  even  in  our  enlightened  days,  as 
we  are  pleased  constantly  to  call  them,  great  importance  sbooM 
be  attached  to  the  claim  of  antiquity.  To  advance  its  long  and 
continued  existence  as  the  sanction  for  a  custom,  is  only  another 
method  of  stating  that  the  experience  of  ages  has  tested  its  utilitj 
and  proved  its  wisdom.  We  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  our 
veneration  for  old  opinions,  whilst  at  the  same  time  we  tUnk 
with  St.  Cyprian,  that  ''custom  ought  not  to  hinder  that  trutk 
should  prevail,  for  custom  without  truth  is  but  agedness  of 
error." 

In  this  country,  the  glory  of  our  career  will  depend  upon  the 
skill  with  which  we  may  unite  the  wisdom  of  the  past  with  the 
increasing  knowledge  of  our  own  times.  To  adapt  old  and 
well-tried  principle^  and  forms  to  the  new  wants  and  changing 
fashions  of  society,  should  be  the  object  and  end  of  all  iooo- 
vation.  In  the  search  after  this  necessary  and  desirable  adap- 
tation, we  should  not,  without  judgment,  follow  the  ancientir 
for  "not  because  they  went  before  us  in  time,  therefore  in  wis- 
dom, which  being  given  alike  to  all  ages,  cannot  be  prepossessed 
by  them,"  nor  should  we,  still  worse,  be  led  astray  by  our  own 
vanity,  and  abate  as  nuisances  all  customs  which  militate  against 
our  own  untried  opinions. 

In  the  formation  and  regulation  of  our  schools  and  coU^es, 
we  have  ample  scope  for  a  fair  trial  of  our  skill  at  improvement. 
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We  have  commeDced  our  literary  course  untrammelled  by  long 
venerated  usages,  disconnected  from  all  political  or  religious 
bias,  and  assisted  by  the  experience  of  a  civilized  and  enlight* 
ened  nation,  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  feeling  the  same 
wants,  nay,  speaking  the  very  language  virbicb  we  inherit.  We 
believe  that  the  European  sy terns  of  ^ucation  are  not  suited  in 
all  their  details  to  our  state  of  society ;  we  believe  that,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  many  abuses  have  bea>rae  incorporated  therein, 
which  the  enlightened  men  of  that  continent  would  rejoice  to 
remedy*  We  see  at  this  time  in  England,  the  liberal  party  en- 
gaged in  the  laborious  and  expensive  design  of  rearing  new 
establishments  in  London,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  and  get  rid 
of  the  abuses  of  the  old  universities.  With  these  advantages 
and  this  past  and  passing  experience,  there  must  be  some  defect 
IB  ourselves,  some  weak  point  in  our  national  character,  if  we 
cannot  so  organize  our  literary  institutions,  as  to  enable  them 
io  meet  the  wants  of  the  community  and  the  improvements  of 
the  age  in  the  nature  and  measure  of  instruction,  as  well  as  in 
the  modes  of  training  youth  for  the  business  of  life. 

The  history  of  education,  including  the  progress  of  literary 
institutions,  would  furnish  materials  not  merely  for  an  inter- 
esting essay,  but  for  a  most  important  book.  We  shall  not 
attempt  it  bere^^t  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  one  or  two  re- 
markable changes  in  American  seminaries,  suggested  by  the 
valuable  work  before  us.  The  first  colleges  erected  in  this 
country,  were  designed  exclusively  for  the  education  of  Minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel.  Our  later  institutions  have  been  established 
upon  a  more  enlarged  plan,  but  we  have  not  got  what,  in  Eu- 
ropean phraseology,  can  be  termed  an  University.  Legal, 
medical  and  theological  lectures  are  attached  to  several  of  our 
colleges,  but  the  most  distinguished  institutions  for  the  three 
learned  professions,  are  all  separate  and  exclusive.  We  have 
now  sixteen  medical  colleges,  many  law  schools,  and  at  least 
Iwelve  theological  seminaries.  The  concentration  of  profes- 
sional knowledge,  and  the  increase  of  competent  practical  in- 
structors in  these  institutions,  is  felt  and  acknowledged ;  all 
are  doing  good  to  their  country  and  rising  into  reputation.  The 
work  at  the  head  of  our  article,  confines  our  remarks  at  this 
time  to  the  theological  establishments  recently  founded  and 
growing  up  in  the  United  States. 

Most  of  these  seminaries  recommend  themselves  by  their 
excellent  arrangements  for  the  promotion  of  liberal  learning 
mmong  cferical  men.  Without  any  disparagement  to  the  clergy 
as  a  sacred  body,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  there  has  been 
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a  strong  tendency — in  former  periods  at  least— to  a  decline 
in  learning  and  study  among  them,  and  we  fear  this  is  «till 
the  case  in  some  parts  of  our  country.  Such  a  decline  is  terj 
much  to  be  deprecated,  not  only  by  tbe  religious  poblic,  but  bjf 
the  whole  community,  for  the  clergy  will  always  exert,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  a  powerful  influence  on  society.  Hence,  we  beartilj 
congratulate  ourselves  and  our  countrymen  on  the  bright  pros- 
pect opened  upon  us  by  the  establishment  in  the  United  States 
of  so  many  theological  ^cIkkiIs. 

The  standard  of  clerical  learning  was  high  with  tbe  fint 
settlers  of  New-England :  they  have  left  testimonies  and  dom- 
ments  well  known  to  the  learned  worldJ  And,  heretofore,  ii 
all  parts  of  our  country,  divines  have  ranked  among  our  most 
learned  men.  But  if  we  examine  the  preparation  required  is 
many  parts  of  the  country  for  admission  to  the  sacred  office,  eroD 
at  the  present  day,  we  shall  wonder  rather  at  the  learning  thao 
the  ignorance  of  our  clergy.  Our  theological  seminaries  are, 
we  hope,  well  calculated  to  remedy  the  evils  arising  fi^m  this 
state  of  things,  and  are  already  producing  a  favom-able  change. 

The  seminary  at  Andover  is  one  of  the  oMest  in  the  Unkisd 
States,  if  not  actually  the  first  established  upon  an  extensiTe 
plan.  In  the  thorough  course  of  study  there  pursued,  tbeokfj 
is  based  on  classical  and  biblical  foaming,  and  the  students  are 
led  to  form  their  opinions  in  matters  o(  doctrine  from  a  carefid 
scriptural  exegesis.  The  first  year  at  this  institution  is  deroted 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures. 
During  the  second  year,  this  learning  is  applied  to  the  carefbl 
and  critical  investigation  of  the  Bible.  The  third  and  last  yesr 
is  spent  in  rhetorical  exercises,  as  preparatory  to  public  speak- 
ing. Instead  of  blind  subscription  to  a  creed,  nothing  is  required 
at  Andover,  save  testimonials  of  a  character  suited  to  tbe  bolj 
profession  the  candidate  would  undertake.  The  professors  set 
an  example  of  the  freedom  and  industry  of  research,  which  tbej 
inculcate  on  their  pupils ;  the  many  able  works  which  they  hare 
produced,  have  excited  their  students,  even  while  in  the  semi- 
nary, to  successful  literary  efibrts. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  superintends  in  the  most 
liberal  and  able  manner,  the  fundamental  portion  of  the  course 
of  study  required  at  Andover,  and  by  his  valuable  publications) 
(among  which  is  an  excellent  Hebrew  Grammar)  has  not  only 
assisted  and  lightened  the  labours  of  theological  students,  but 
has  given  a  powerful  impulse  to  literary  improvement  among 
our  clergy.  When  Professor  Stuart  be^an  his  career,  the  re- 
searches of  the  German  critics  had  excited  a  general  apprehen* 
sion  of  danger  to  the  cause  of  religioui  and  even  of  ChristiaB 
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truth  itself.  Students  io  theology  were  cautioned  not  to  med- 
dle with  writings  infected  with  error  and  infidelity.  But  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  fearlessly  entered  into  the  investigation  of  the  posi- 
tions of  these  German  commentators,  and  has  shown  as  the 
result  of  a  bold,  candid  and  honest  examination,  that  their  bibli- 
cal and  theological  learning,  so  far  from  inculcating  dangerous 
novelties,  furnishes  the  clearest  and  strongest  proofii  of  important 
truth.  In  the  work  before  us,  as  in  many  of  his  former  publica- 
tions, he  has  made  good  and  judicious  use  of  their  discoveries, 
not  tamely  following  and  retailing  their  opinions,  but  challenging 
their  errors,  and  proving  his  own  strength,  by  meeting  them  on 
their  own  ground,  and  opposing  them  with  their  own  weapons. 

The  genuineness  and  authority  of  our  sacred  books,  their  ori- 
gin and  history  deserve  the  attentive  examination  at  least  of 
those  who  profess  to  instruct  us  out  of  the  oracles  of  truth. — 
They  at  least  should  be  able  to  give  satisfactory  reasons  for 
founding  their  doctrinal  systems  on  these  records.  No  one  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  doubt  and  dispute,  especially  as  to  its  origm,  as  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews ;  nay,  its  very  direction  or  title  is  not  a  little 
contested.  Professor  Stuart,  in  the  work  before  us,  has  patiently 
and  candidly  investigated  all  the  doubts  which  envelope  this  epis- 
tle, and  has  given  an  interest  and  an  animation  to  his  various 
inquiries,  which  no  general  reader  can  expect.  Above  all,  he 
has  herein  set  a  noble  exampleof  the  purity  and  gentleness  which 
becomes  the  biblicfti  critic.  Not  a  censorious  expression,  not 
an  unkind  remark,  not  one  uncharitable  imputation  on  the  feel- 
ings or  motives  of  his  aatagonists  will  be  found  in  his  pages.  No 
work  can  be  more  free  from  every  thing  like  the  odium  theolo' 
gicum  as  it  has  been  termed. 

Professor  Stuart  exhibits  to  his  readers  the  questions  involved 
io  his  Commentary  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :— 

"  No  part  of  the  New  Testament  has  occasioned  so  much  difference 
of  opinion,  and  p^iven  rjse  to  so  much  literary  discussion  among  critics, 
as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  principal  reason  of  this  seems  to 
be,  that  this  epistle  does  not  exhibit,  either  in  the  begiuoiog  of  it  or  else- 
where, ally  express  evidence  of  having  been  addressed  to  any  particular 

eburcb,  nor  any  designation  of  the  author's  name."- -"  Every 

topic  which  its  literary  history  could  suggest  has  been  the  subject  of 
animated  discussion  It  has  been  disputed  whether  it  is  an  Epistle,  an 
Essay,  or  a  Homily ;  whether  it  was  written  by  Paul,  Apollos,  Barna- 
bas, Clement  of  Rome,  or  by  some  other  person  ;  and  whether  it  was 
originally  written  in  Hebrew  or  Greek.  There  has  also  been  a  differ* 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  place  where,  and  the  time  when,  it  was  written. 
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Ob  creiy  one  of  these  topies,  orities  have  been  end  sUB  are  diiideiL-*- 
Nor  has  this  division  been  occasioned  merelj  bj  a  difiereooe  in  thnb- 
gtcal  oi»nions." — Introduction^  p.  1. 

The  first  yolame  is  taken  up  with  a  full  exan^ination  of  all 
the  questions  exhibited  in  the  paragraph  just  quoted,  and  a  iiit 
of  aids,  critical  and  exegetical,  to  the  study  of  this  epistle,  ii 
subjoined.  The  second  rolume  contains  Ist^  a  new  traaslatioR 
of  the  epistle.  2dly,  a  general  view  of  its  contents.  3dly,  a 
Commentary,  in  which  every  local  difficulty  is  considered  and 
explained,  and  the  whole  is  concluded  by  twenty  elaborate  dii- 
sertations  on  some  of  the  peculiarly  interesting  or  obseure  pat- 
sages  in  the  epistle. 

On  the  first  question  suggested  in  the  introductory  remarli, 
Professor  Stuart  observes  :— 

*^  However,  if  this  must  be  disputed,  we  can  easily  satisfy  oaiielfei 
respecting  it.  The  address  every  where  is  like  that  of  an  epistle,  m: 
in  the  second  person  plural ;  with  the  single  exception,  that  the  writer 
occasionally  uses  a  xoivuxfig,  that  is,  he  includes  himself  with  those  wbom 
he  addresses,  and  so  employs  the  Jirst  person  plural.  But  this  isapfM- 
tice  so  common  in  epistolary  correspondence,  that  it  occasions  no  dii* 
culty  in  the  case  under  consideration. 

*^  It  is  true,  the  mode  of  address  woold  be  the  same  in  regard  to  tke 
particular  just  noticed,  if  the  epistle  had  originally  been  a  homily.  Bit 
other  particulars  render  such  a  supposition  utterly  inadmissible.  The 
epistle  e^ery  where  supposes  the  persons  addressed  to  be  (Aient  from 
the  writer,  not  present  before  him,  as  in  the  case  of  a  homily.  How 
could  he,  in  a  homily^  ask  them  to  '  pray  that  he  might  be  restored  is 
them  ?'  Heb :  13  :  19.  How  could  he  promise  to  *  to  make  tkem  a  ptst^ 
in  company  with  Timothy,  if  he  should  come  speedily  t*  13 :  23. 

**  I  add,  that  I  am  unable  to  see  how  any  one  can  well  imagine,  (u 
Berger  does,  and  as  Origen  long  ngo  conjectured),  that  the  band  of  a 
eonmentator  is  discernible  in  this  epistle.  The  wh^  tenor  of  it,  fioa 
beginning  to  end,  contradicts  this.  Did  ever  any  writing  come  won 
warmly  and  fully  from  the  heart?  Here  is  no  patchwork;  no  coofe* 
ries  of  heterogeneous  materials ;  no  designed,  exegetical  conmenianf; 
no  trace  of  a  copyist  or  reporter.  It  is  one  uniform,  unbroken,  conti- 
nuous work ;  produced  by  the  mighty  impulse  of  one  and  the  am 
mind,  fraught  with  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  it  discusses,  glowof 
with  benevolent  feehngs  toward  those  who  are  addressed,  and  agitatn 
with  alarm  at  the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Sooner  should  I 
think  of  dividing  into  parcels  the  Iliad,  the  Eneid,  or  the  Paradise  Lo<tt 
and  assigning  respective  parts  to  different  poets,  than  of  introdaciDgthe 
hand  of  a  copyist,  or  a  mere  commentator,  into  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. Be  it  written  where,  when,  or  by  whom  it  may  have  been,  ont 
mind  performed  the  great  work,  and  stamped  it  with  characteristics tos 
plain  to  be  obscured,  too  deep  to  be  erased."  Vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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After  shewing  that  the  subject  of  his  Commentary  is  really  an 
epMe  or  letter^  our  author  considers  at  length  the  question.  To 
whom  ^as  it  addressed  f  Internal  evidence  is  produced  to  prove 
that  there  was  some  particular  body  of  ''believing"  Hebrews, 
to  whom  the  writer  addresses  himself,  as,  for  example,  when  he 
asks  their  prayers  **  that  he  may  be  speedily  restored  to  them," 
&c. 

^'  To  the  believing  Jews  of  evety  country,  it  could  not  have  been  pri- 
marily  and  immediately  addressed.  It  is  altogether  improbable  that  aO 
such,  in  every  country,  were  in  special  danger  of  apostasy,  when  this 
letter  wa^  written.  •  •  •  •  The  writer  speaks  of  the  great  fight 
of  afflictions  and  the  loss  of  property,  to  which  those  had  been  subjected 
for  the  sake  of  religion  whom  he  addresses,  10 :  32 — 34 ;  occurrences 
which  surely  had  not  taken  place,  in  ettery  church  where  Jews  were 
l^nd. 

*'  A  still  more  convincing  argument,  in  favour  of  the  sentiment  just 
advanced,  is  drawn  from  what  the  writer  himself  has  stated,  at  the  close 
of  his  letter.  He  asks  the  prayers  of  those  whom  he  addresses,  that  he 
may  be  speedily  restored  to  them,  13:  19;  and  promises,  if  Timothy 
return  in  a  short  time,  that  he  will  in  his  company  pay  them  a  visit,  13  : 
23.  He  could  not  mean  that  he  would,  in  company  with  Timothy, 
▼isit  all  the  churches  where  Jews  were  to  be  found  throughout  the  world. 
And  could  Timothy  be  known  to  them  all  i  Or  could  the  circumstances 
of  Timothy,  and  of  the  writer  himself,  be  so  well  known  by  them  all,  as 
the  manner  of  address  here  necessarily  supposes  ? 

**  These  considerations  render  it  quite  clear,  that  whosoever  the  He« 
brews  were  that  are  named  by  the  present  inscription,  they  must  have 
been  those  of  some  particular  church  and  country.^'  Vol.  i.  p.  8. 

To  what  church  then  was  this  letter  sent  ?  To  a  body  of 
Jewish  converts,  certainly — but  where  ?  On  this  point,  a  great 
number  of  ingenious  conjectures  have  been  offered;  our  read- 
ers will  find  some  of  them  stated  by  almost  every  eommentator. 
Professor  Stuart  considers  separately,  and  at  sufficient  length, 
Itll  the  most  plausible  hypotheses  yet  published.  This  *^  tedious 
and  appalling"  task,  to  use  his  own  phraseology,  he  has  per- 
formed in  a  manner  which,  we  think,  has  forever  settled  the 
controversy. 

We  have  not  before  us  all  of  the  works  against  which  his  ar- 

fuments  under  this  head  are  directed,  but  as  far  as  we  have 
een  able  to  consult  those  within  our  reach,  we  discover  in  every 
page  of  his  work  the  clearest  proofs  of  candour  in  his  investiga- 
tion.    In  tracing  this  part  of  his  subject,  we  shall  be  brief. 

The  theory  of  Storr  is,  that  this  epistle  was  directed  to  Jewish 
converts  in  Galatia ;  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  commonly  so 
called,  being  directed  only  to  the  OefUUesofthe  Galatian  church. 
Pfoesselt  (following  the  steps  of  Semler)   maintains  that  this 
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letter  was  written  to  the  churches  in  Macedonia,  or  ratW  the 
church  in  Thessalonica.  Bolten  advances  the  improbable  sup- 
position that  it  was  directed  to  Hebrews  who  had  fled  into  Am 
Minor,  from  persecutions  in  Palestine.  To  Weber  we  owe  the 
snggestion  that  it  was  written  to  the  church  at  Corinth.  Ludwig 
proposes  Spain,  and  Wetstein  Rome,  but  they  scarcely  ofbr 
any  reasoning  to  support  these  conjectures.  Last  of  all,  Mr. 
Stuart  proceeds  to  the  opinions  of  Lardner  and  Michaelis— the 
later  of  whom,  by  the  way,  has  endeavoured  to  shake  the  aa- 
thority  of  this  epistle.  Their  hypothesis  is,  that  it  was  addressed 
to  the  Hebrew  church  of  Palestine.  The  arguments  of  these 
able  scholars,  Mr.  Stuart  reviews  at  some  length.  He  justly 
considers  them  as  insufficient  to  produce  a  full  conviction ;  yet  to 
their  opinion  our  author  himself  inclines,  and  the  groondsof  his 
belief  he  states  clearly  and  forcibly  under  the  following  heads >- 
1.  The  inscription.  2.  The  internal  testimony  of  the  work 
itself. 

1.  The  inscription,  though  confessedly  not  a  tnanu  audaris^ 
most  naturally  leads  to  the  supposition  and  helps  to  confirm  it. 
^'  Why  was  such  a  title  given  to  the  epistle  in  question  ?  The 
obvious  answer  is,  because  the  editor  or  transcriber  who  gave  it, 
supposed  that  the  epistle  was  intended  for  the  Hebrews.  Aod 
whoever  the  author  of  the  title  was,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he 
lived  at  an  early  period ;  nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt, 
that  he  gave  it  such  a  title  as  agreed  with  the  general  tradition 
and  common  opinion  of  the  Christian  church  at  that  period." 
The  **  usus  loquendi"  of  those  times  is  then  exhibited,  to  prove 
that  the  term  Hebrews  was  uniformly  employed  to  designate 
the  Jews  of  Palestine,  or  those  who  bad  imbibed  their  opinion! 
and  spoken  their  language.  On  this  point,  our  author  is  at 
issue  with  Carpzoff,  and  the  most  learned  Eichhorn. 

*'  In  Acts  6 :  1,  the  Palestine  Christians  are  expressly  called  'EjS^, 
in  contradistinction  from  the  foreign  Jews  who  are  called  'EXXtjvi^rw; 
there  arose  a  murmuring  of  the  Hellenists  against  the  Hebrews,  be- 
cause they  were  neglected  in  the  daily  adminiMtration.  In  conformitf 
with  this  passage,  (which  is  fundamental  in  the  Question  now  under 
consideration),  the  dialect  of  Palestine  is  repeatedly  called  ^E^fulg  or 
*E^gaix6s  in  the  New  Testament ;  e.  g.  Acts  21 :  40.  22 :  2  Luke  25: 
S8.  John  5:2.  19:  13,  17.  Agreeably  to  this,  *E.8fa^^eiv  means,  is 
speak  or  write  Hebrew  ;  as  Josephus  says,  rol  rou  Kaitfa^og  ^rfyyiO^ 
'E^fat^wv,  Bell.  Jud.  ?i.  2,  i.  e.  he  narrated  Cesar*s  history^  in  the  JJe- 
brew  tongue.  To  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  to 
speak  it,  was  deemed  among  the  Jews  a  matter  of  great  importance  or 
a  very  valuable  acquisition,  Acts  21 :  40.  22 :  2.  Hence  Paul,  wbeo 
speaking  of  the  ground  of  precedence  which  he  might  claim  above  the 
false  teachers  at  PhiUppi,  says,  that  he  is  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews^ 
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i.  e.  one  of  full  Hebrew  descent,  aod  acqnaioted  with  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. AJthough  he  was  born  at  Tarsus,  he  was  brouffht  up  at  the  feet 
of  GamaHel  in  Jerusalem,  Phil.  3:5.  To  this  same  fact  he  sesms  to 
appeal  again,  in  a  similar  case,  2  Cor.  11 :  22,  Are  they  Hebrews? 
So  am  1. 

**  Yet  Eichhom  has  ventured  to  assert,  that  the  ntune  Hebrew  never 
has  anj  reference  to  Idutguage^  but  alwajrs  to  religion  or  origin.  His 
proof  is,  first,  a  passage  from  Eusebius*  Hist  Ecc.  HI.  4,  in  which  the 
historian  asserts,  that  Peter  addressed  his  epistle,  itg^  rwg  i^  *Efijaiom 
ovTo^  iv  SuKfie^gq,  IlovTou.  But  this  implies  simply,  that  those  whom  Peter 
addressed  were  descended  from  the  Hebrews,  or  belonged  to  those  of  the 
circumcision.  Another  passage  to  which  he  appeals,  is  in  Philo,  (de 
Abrahamo,  p.  388  D.  edit.  Par.)  where  he  says,  that  Sarah  advised 
Abraham  to  take  as  a  concubine  [Hagar],  who  hy  destcni  was  an  Egyp* 
Han^  r^v  rs  ^goaipt^t^  ^EjS^av,  but  by  choice  a  Hebrew  ;  which  he  con* 
•trues  as  meaning,  who  had  embraced  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews.  But 
the  antithesis  here  does  not  admit  of  this  sense.  By  descent  shs  was  of 
the  Egyptian  nation^  but  by  voluntary  choice  she  attached  herself  to  the 
Hebrew  nation^  is  plainly  the  meaning  of  the  passage  ;  so  that  it  fails 
altogether  in  affording  ground  for  the  conclusion  which  Eichhom  ad- 
duces from  it"  pp.  43-45. 

2.  The  internal  testimony  of  the  epistle  agrees  with  and  sup- 
ports this  supposition.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stuart  on  this  point 
are  acute  and  discriminating,  and  sustain  his  opinions  with  as 
much  power  as  can  be  expected  in  a  case  in  which  certainty  is 
unattainable.  We  cannot  do  justice  to  his  train  of  reasoning  in 
an  abridgement,  we  shall  select  however,  two  or  three  passages 
to  illustrate  bis  views. 

*'  In  the  latter  part  of  PauPs  ministry,  his  disputes  abroad  about  Ju- 
daism appear  to  have  generally  subsided,  and  he  was  every  where 
received  by  the  foreign  churches  with  great  cordiality  and  affection.  It 
was  only  at  the  first  planting  of  the  churches  abroad,  at  the  period  when 
the  transition  was  to  be  made  from  Judaism  to  Christianity,  (which  was 
indeed  a  great  transition  in  respect  to  externals)^  that  disputes  arose, 
and  passions  were  awakened,  which  occasioned  much  trouble  and  anx- 
iety to  the  apostle.  More  light,  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  Christianity,  appeased  these  disputes,  wherever  Judaism  had  not  the 
strong  grasp  which  the  constant  practice  of  the  rtftia/ gave  it. 

**  Not  so  in  Palestine.  The  very  last  visit  which  the  apostle  made 
there,  before  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  occasioned  a  tumult 
among  the  zealots  for  the  law ;  who  even  joined  in  persecuting  him. 
*'Thou  seest,  brother,*'  said  the  other  apostles  to  hhn,  **how  many 
thousan J  Jews  are  become  believers,  and  they  are  all  ^riKurcu  rou  v5fMu,** 
zealots  for  the  observance  of  the  law^  Acts  21 :  20 ;  the  correctness  of 
which  sentiment  was  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  sequel.  That  the 
zealots  for  the  law  here  means  particularly  the  Jews  of  Palestine  is 
evident  from  v.  21  which  follows. 
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**  That  the  Palestine  Christians  adhered  with  far  greater  tenacity  to 
the  Jewish  htual  than  the  Jews  abroadf  is  clearly  s&wn  moreover  by 
the  fact,  that,  while  the  foreign  Jews  soon  abandomd  altogether  thelites 
of  Judaism,  the  zealots  for  the  Mosaic  ritual  in  Palestine  even  separated 
at  last,  from  the  communitj  of  other  Christians,  rejected  all  the  epiitlei 
of  Paul  from  the  canon  of  the  New  Testamentt  and  retained  in  aU  their 
strictness  the  ceremonies  of  the  law.  I  refe»Ho  the  sects  of  the  Nan- 
lenes  and  Ebionites,  the  first  heresies  that  rent  asander  the  dioreb  ef 
Christ ;  and  which  would  not  bear  at  all  with  the  catholic  spkit  of 
Paul's  preaching  and  epistles. 

'*  All  these  circumstances  united,  have  strongly  imfn^essed  me  with 
the  idea,  that  the  whole  texture  and  manner  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews almost  of  necessity  implies,  that  those  to  whom  it  was  originaOy 
addressed,  were  habitually  attendants  on  the  services  of  the  templei 
and  intimately  and  personal^  acquainted  with  all  its  rites  and  cere- 
moniesk  Of  course,  I  must  regard  them  as  belonging  to  Palestine,  or 
its  near  neighbourhood. 

*'  It  is  a  striking  fact  also,  that  ofi/y  Jews  are  addressed  througfaost 
the  epistle.  Where  were  the  churches  abroad  that  consisted  odj  of 
Jews  1  I  am  aware,  this  argument  may  be  met  by  asking  the  questo; 
Could  not  the  writer  address  the  Jewish  part  of  a  chui^  abroad,  and 
not  the  Gentile  'i  The  possibility  of  this  cannot  be  denied.  The  prohor 
Mit^  that  it  was  so,  does  not,  in  this  case,  seem  to  be  very  great  For 
is  it  not  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  Gentile  part  of  the  church  wodd 
have  been  more  or  less  infected  with  the  feelings  of  the  Jewish  part; 
and  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  would  have  also  been  in  danger  of 
apostacy  1  Could  the  writer,  who  shews  such  deep  solicitude  to  prevent 
this  awful  catastrophe,  fail  to  have  warned  his  Gentile  brethren  agaisit 
their  danger ;  and  to  have  exhorted  and  encouraged  them  to  persevere? 
If  this  be  possible^  we  must  stiU  grant,  when  we  consider  the  character- 
istics of  the  writer,  that  it  is  at  least  highly  tmpro6a6^.-*— 

**  Again,  the  persons  addressed,  are  requested  to  *'ca]l  to  mind  their 
sufferings  in  former  days,  when  they  were  first  enlightened,  and  wbea 
they  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  and  suffered  other  evils 
from  persecution,*^  10 :  32, 34.  This,  indeed,  may  possibly  have  beeo 
true  of  other  churches  abroad ;  but  we  have  no  historical  informatioQ  of 
persecutions  abroad,  in  the  earhest  age  of  Christianity,  which  were  pe^ 
mitted  by  the  civil  government  to  proceed  so  far  as  to  destroy  orcoafij»- 
cate  property,  and  to  imprison  persons  for  any  length  of  time.  Pales- 
tine was  the  place  for  such  occurrences,  from  the  very  first.  I  am 
aware  that  Paul  went  with  a  commission  to  Damascus,  that  he  might 
cast  Christians  into  prison.  But  the  very  terms  of  that  commissioD, 
directed  him  to  bring  those  whom  he  should  apprehend  *^  bound  M^ 
Jerusalem.'*  Acts  9:  2. 

*'  If  it  can  be  rendered  probable  that  Paul  wrote  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  I  should  think  it  almost  certain,  that  it  must  have  beeo  writ- 
ten to  Jews  in  Palestine ;  for  thaoughout  the  whole  epiBtle,  there  is  aflt 
one  word  which  shews  the  writer  to  have  been  the  instrument  of  their 
conversion,  or  even  to  have  been  their  religious  teacher.  What  churdi 
abroad  could  be  thus  addressed  by  Paul?    For  what  one  had  not  been 
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ttther  planted  or  nurtured  by  him  \  I  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of 
there  having  been  some  one ;  but  the  evidence  that  there  actually  was, 
at  the  time  when  our  epistle  was  written,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find. 

And  besides  this,  it  is  peculiar  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  not 
one  word  is  said,  which  implies  that  their  teachers  were  lacking  in  any 
thing,  pertaining  either  to  the  knowledge  or  the  duties  demanded  by 
^eir  office.  AU  is  commendation.  How  natural  is  this,  and  easy  to 
be  accounted  for,  if  these  teachers  were  apoKtles  or  immediate  die- 
eiples  of  Christ  himself;  and  such  were  the  teachers  of  the  churches  in 
Palestine.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  circumstance  which  increases  the 
furobability  of  the  opinion  that  I  am  assaying  to  defend."  Vol.  i.  pp. 
49-:^4. 

The  objections  to  this  opinion  are  examined  carefully  and  at 
some  length,  and  the  following  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Stuart's 
researches : — 

^*  I  have  now  examined  all  the  objections  against  the  opinion,  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  directed  to  Palestine,  with  which  I  have 
met,  and  which  seem  to  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  deserve  attention. 
I  am  unable  to'  perceive  that  they  are  very  weighty ;  and  surely  they 
come  quite  short  of  being  conehuive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  positive 
proof,  I  acknowledge,  is  only  of  a  circumstantial  nature,  and  falls 
short  of  the  weight  which  direct  and  unequivocal  testimony  in  the  epistle 
itself  would  possess.  But  uniting  the  whole  of  it  together ;  considering 
the  intimate  knowledge  of  Jewish  rites,  the  stroxig  attachment  to  their 
ritual,  and  the  special  danger  of  defection  from  Christianity  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  which  the  whok  texture  of  the  epistle  necessarily  supposes, 
and  combining  these  things  with  the  other  circumstances  above  dis- 
cussed, I  cannot  resist  the  impression,  that  the  universal  opinion  of  the 
ancient  church  respecting  the  persons  to  whom  our  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed, was  well  founded,  being  built  upon  early  tradition  and  the 
contents  of  the  epistle ;  and  that  the  doubts  and  difficulties  thrown  in 
the  way  by  modern  and  recent  critics,  are  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  justify  us,  in  relinquishing  the  behef  that  Palestine  Christians  were  ad- 
dressed by  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Thousands  of  facts,  pertaining 
to  criticism  and  to  history,  are  believed  and  treated  as  realities,  which 
have  less  support  than  the  opinion  that  has  now  been  examined." 
VoL  i.  pp.  67-68. 

Our  author  subsequently  gives  some  very  plausible  reasons 
for  supposing  that  this  letter  was  sent  first  to  the  Church  in 
CfiSAREA,  called  by  Josepbus  **  the  greatest  city  of  Judea,'* 
where  Cornelius  the  first  Gentile  convert  had  been  stationed, 
and  where  St.  Paul  himself  not  only  ^  abode'  at  one  time  *  many 
days,'  but  bad  been  kept  at  another  two  whole  years,  a  kind  of 
prisoner  at  large.  The  probability  of  this  supposition  is  sup- 
ported by  the  coincidences  between  the  allusions  in  the  text, 
and  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  writer  and  of  the 
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cfaureh  at  Cesarea.  Mr.  Stuart  views  it  as  designed  to  be  • 
circular  epistle,  sent  first  to  Cesarea,  and  theu  extended  to  all 
the  Palestine  churches. 

The  following  passage  exhibits  the  ground  of  Mr*  Stuart's 
conjecture,  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  brings  interDal  and 
collateral  testimony  to  support  anotherof  those  surmiseStwhichy 
however  probable,  do  not  admit  of  proof.  For  it  camiol  be  de- 
nted, in  this  instance,  that  the  silence  of  the  church  at  Cesarea, 
n  the  time  of  Origen  and  Eusebius,  bears  heavily  upon  tbie 
theory.  Both  of  those  fathers  lived  in  that  city,  and  while  die^ 
cussing  particularly  the  origin  and  authenticity  of  this  epistle, 
never  intimate  the  existence  of  any  such  tradition. 

**  From  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  no  where  appears,  that  the  wriUr 
^  was  the  first  teacher  of  the  church  whom  he  addresses,  but  the  contrary 
is  plainly  implied.  Now  history  tells  us  that  Peter  planted  the  church 
at  Cesarea,  and  not  Paul,  Acts  x.  The  teachers  of  the  church  addressed 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  applauded  without  any  ezceptioe  as 
to  their  doctrine  or  beha?iour ;  and  so  this  might  weM  be,  ibr  the  fint 
teachers  at  Cesarea  were  apostles  and  primitive  evanfefiMS.  Philip  the 
evangelist  was  stationed  there,  when  Paul  made  his  last  visit  to  Jerusa- 
lem, Acts  21 :  8  seq. ;  and  this  Philip  had  four  daughters,  who  weie 
prophetesses,  i.  e.  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion.  Does  not  tins 
shew  a  flourishing  state  of  the  church  there  t  The  persons  to  whom  die 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  addressed,  had  often  bestowed  charity  to  reliete 
the  necessities  of  Christians,  and  particularly  of  those  who  were  impri- 
soned, Heb.  10 :  34.  6 :  10.  How  aptly  this  fits  the  drctmistances  of 
Paul  among  the  (^esareans,  it  is  easy  to  perceive.  He  was  a  priscHier 
among  them  for  the  space  of  two  years.  Well  might  he  say,  •*  ye  " 
compassion  rots  6s<rji.wis  |uiou,  on  my  honds^^  as  the  conHUon  text  i 
or  (which  comes  after  all  to  the  same  thing)  voii^  6i(fy4oi€t  om  the 
saned.  PaaFs  gratitude  for  this,  probably  led  him  to  speak  of  it  repeat- 
edly ;  and  so  it  stands  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  eulogy, 
which  the  writer  of  that  epistle  bestows  on  those  whom  he  addresses, 
certainly  becomes  very  significant,  on  supposition  that  it  was  written  by 
Paul  under  such  circumstances.  •  •  •  • 

"  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  presents  images  drawn  finom  the  Crre- 
cian  games  and  public  shows,  10 :  32.  12 :  1  seq.  At  Cesarea,  Herod 
the  <^at  had  instituted  all  the  Grecian  games,  and  built  a  splendid 
theatre ;  so  that  such  allusions  would  be  very  forcible  and  pertinent,  U 
addressed  to  those  who  lived  there.  The  writer  of  our  ^stle  mentions 
Timothy,  to  the  church  whom  he  addresses,  as  his  special  friend,  and 
one  in  whom  they  would  feel  a  deep  interest ;  and  as  Timothy,  it  cmmr 
not  well  be  doubted,  was  at  Cesarea  with  Paul  more  or  less  of  the  tkwe 
that  lie  was  a  prisoner  there  fur  two  years,  the  church  at  that  place  must 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  him.  Paul  requests  their  prayers,  that 
he  himself  may  be  restored  to  them,  13  :  19;  and  the  frequent  visits 
which  he  had  made  the  Cesarejins,  the  s*lrofig  attachment  they  had  ma- 
nifested to  him,  and  the  long  residence  he  had  made  among  them,  • 
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iMpood  wen  with  a  request  so  plainly  founded  in  thek  affeotioiiate 
tegard  for  him,  and  in  his  for  them."  Vol.  i.  pp.  70,  71. 

The  next  division  relates  to  the  antiquity  and  canonical  au- 
thority of  the  epistle,  (p.  74.)  The  internal  marks  of  its  anti- 
quity, and  the  testimony  gathered  respecting  it  are  fully  exhib- 
ited, and  every  objection  is  considered.  Eichhorn  is  here  the 
ablest  adversary  Mr.  Stuart  has  had  to  contend  with. 

^  The  sum  {however,]  is,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  writ- 
ten a  short  time  before  the  destroction  of  Jerusalem ;  that  in  about  thirty 
years,  at  most,  it  had  acquired  such  currency  and  credit,  that  the  church 
at  Rome,  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  their 
Bishop  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  made  repealed  appeals  to  it  as  a  book 
of  diviue  authority,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  a  knowledge  and 
acknowledgment  of  it,  by  the  Corinthian  church,  similar  to  their  own ; 
that  Justin  Martyr,  about  A.  D.  140,  evidently  appealed  to  its  contents 
as  sacred ;  that  about  this  time,  or  not  long  after,  it  was  inserted  among 
the  canonical  books  of  ^e  New  Testament  bv  the  churches  of  the  east 
and  the  west ;  and  that  consequently  it  must  have  had,  at  a  period  very 
little  after  the^N>stolic  age,  a«nmeiicy  and  credit  not  at  all,  or  at  most  very 
little  inferior  to  that  of  other  acknowledged  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
Better  evidence  than  this,  of jmily  aud  general  reception  by  the  churchei^ 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  jc^spect  to  a  considerable  number  of 
books  in  the  New  Testament ;  wjtb  less  than  this,  we  are  obliged  to 
content  ourselves,  respecting  severd  of  them.*'  Vol.  i.  pp.  89,  90. 

Who  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ?  A  far  more  im- 
portant discussion  arises  when  we  come  to  consider  this  question. 
It  is  known  that  doubts  upon  this  subject  existed  in  the  earliest 
f>eriod  to  which  our  ecclesiastical  annals  reach,  and  liave  been 
occasionally  revived,  even  to  the  present  day.  In  the  Greek 
church  an  opinion  prevailed  among  some  of  the  ablest  theolo-^ 
gians,  that  the  sentiments  and  doctrines  were  those  of  St.  Paul, 
but  that  the  espistle  as  it  now  exists,  was  either  dictated  by 
St.  Paul,  and  clothed  in  language  by  some  other  person,  by 
Lttke  or  Clement,  or  was  written  by  St.  Paul  in  Hebrew,  and 
translated  into  Greek  by  one  ol*  the  above-named  companions 
of  the  apoatle.  Origen  considered  the  style  of  this  epbtle  as 
more  conformable  to  the  Greek  idiom,  than  that  of  the  other 
epistles  of  8c.  Paul.  In  the  western  or  Latin  church,  doubts 
were  still  more  prevalent.  Many  of  the  early  fatJiers  consid- 
ered it  as  the  work  of  Barnabas,  and  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  that  it  was  finally  received  by  the 
western  church  as  an  authentic  epistle  of  St.  Paul.  All,  how- 
ever, considered  it  as  a  book  of  high  authority,  as  worthy  of  St. 
Paul,  even  if  not  actually  written  by  him,  and  it  is  quoted  and 
aHiided  to  by  writers  in  the  second  century,  as  one  of  the  Ca- 
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nonical  Books  of  the  Christians.  Mr.  Stuart  reviewi  iH  of 
these  opinions,  and  while  he  maintains  the  generally  rec^TeA 
belief  that  this  epistle  was  actually  written  in  its  present  form  bj 
St.  Paul,  he  acknowledges  the  doubts  in  the  Greek  church,  and 
the  tardy  acquiescence  of  the  Roman* 

The  proofs  adduced  to  support  this  belief,  are  drawn  hj 
Professor  Stuart  from  the  ancient  opinions  of  nearly  all  the 
writers  of  the  Greek,  and  many  of  those  of  the  Latin  choreh; 
from  the  characteristic  features  of  the  epistle  in  its  sentiineiits, 
its  style,  and  its  expressions ;  and  even  from  the  topics  discussed, 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  topics  are  frequently  managed. 

Thisihquiry  is  the  most  elaborate,  and  we  think  also,  the 
most  satisfactory  in  the  whole  volume.  In  condidering  how 
the  topics  are  discussed,  Profe^r  Stuart  points  out  many  of 
those  characteristic  peculiarities  that  abound  in  the  acknow- 
ledged writings  of  St.  Paul.  The  abrupt  transitions,  the  siu- 
pended  opinion,  the  interrupted  syllogisnii|^i«  which  having  as- 
nounced  a  major,  and  sometimes  also  a  mmor  proposition,  the 
writer  diverges  to  the  consideration  of  some  subjects  brooght 
to  his  view  by  the  position  he  has  advanced,  and,  after  as 
interval  of  some  time,  after  an  exposition  through  some  Tcrsei, 
perhaps,  even  chapters,  he  rft'ui'n^r  suddenly  to  his  pointed 
and  legitimate  conclusion,  'pjerc  is  found  also,  the  same 
manner  of  quoting  the  ancient  scriptures  of  the  Hebrews, 
which  is  used  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  over  the  whole 
is  diffused  the  glowing  and  energetic  fervour  of  St.  Paul.  Hence, 
the  ancients  who  doubted  whether  the  epistle  was  actutHj 
written  by  St.  Paul,  declared  that  it  was  worthy  of  him,  and 
that  whoever  wrote  it,  had  caught  the  thoughts,  the  spirit,  aid 
frequently  the  expressions  of  the  apostle.  When  referring  to 
topics  introduced  in  this  epistle,  it  is  shewn  that  thete  are  none 
coatr^icting  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  other  writings  of 
St.  Paul,  that  many  are  in  strict  accordance  with  his  acknow- 
ledge opinions,  and  if  some  are  peculiar  and  not  introduced  into 
bis  other  epistles,  it  is  because  the  subject  is  peculiar.  It  is 
evidently  addressed,  as  the  inscription  would  lead  us  to  conjec- 
ture, to  persons  strongly  attached  to  the  worship  of  the  temple, 
and  the  ceremonials  of  the  Jewish  .law.  In  speaking  of  the 
compfirative  insignificance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual;  in  company 
the  types  and  symbols  of  that  religion,  with  their  fulfilment  ii 
'  the  promised  Messiah  ;  the  imperfection  .  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood  with  a  high  priest,  "  holy,  harmless  and  umte- 
filed  ;"  in  contrasting  the  glories  of  the  temple,  with  the 
far  greater  glories  of  that  "  more  perfect  tabernacle," — "tlic 
rity  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem;''  and  the  choirs 
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of  eartbly  worshippers  with  "  the  general  assembly  and  church 
of  the  first  born,  wbiSh  are  written  in  heaven,  and  God  the  Judge 
of  all,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect;'*  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  tone  of  the  address  should  become  elevated,  fer- 
vid and  sublime,  that  the  sentiments  should  partake  of  its  distinct 
and  local  application,  and  that  the  phraseology  should  differ 
sensibly  from  the  style  of  those  exhortations  in  which  the  more 

f general  and  familiar  topics  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  are 
reely  discussed. 

Yet,  even  when  examined  under  this  aspect,  the  discrepan- 
cies are  shewn  to  be  less  striking  than  would  be  previously  ex- 
pected. On  comparing  this  epistle  as  Mr.^Stuart  has  most 
laboriously  done  with  others  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  found,  notwith- 
standing the  purer  Greek  idiom  ascribed  to  it  by  Origen,  to 
contain  as  many  Hebraisms  as  his  other  writings,  and  its  pecu- 
liarities, notwithstanding  the  nature  of  the  subject,  to  be  not  more 
numerous. 

We  have  never  seen  an  instance  of  verbal  criticism,  a  compa- 
rison of  idioms,  phrases  and  peculiar  expressions  more  patiently 
and  careAilly,  nor  in  our  opinion  more  successfully  conducted 
than  in  the  many  pages  which  Mr.  Stuart  has  devoted  to  this 
subject.  In  reviewing,  as  be  does  individually,  the  objections 
of  Bertboldt,  Schulz,  Seyffarth,  Slc.  and  comparing  the  peculi- 
arities in  this  epistle,  he  has  demonstrated,  that  the  words  and 
expressions  which  have  been  considered  as  not  Pauline,  may 
nearly  all  be  justified  by  a  comparison  with  the  x)ther  writings 
<^the  Apostle,  and  that  the  a«'a|  Xs/ofAevo^  the  words  or  phrases 
which  occur  but  once,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  are  not 
more  numerous  than  in  other  epistles,  not  so  numerous  for  in- 
stance as  in  the  1st  to  the  Corinthians. 

"  It  often  struck  me,  while  engaged  in  the  toilsome  and  protracted 
labour  of  examining  the  preceding  objections  made  against  the  Pauline 
origin  of  our  epistle,  by  Schulz  and  Seyffarth,  that  the  only  just  method 
of  weighing  the  whole  force  of  the  arguments,  which  they  deduce  from 
peculiarities  of  phraseology  and  the  choice  of  words  by  our  author, 
would  be,  to  carry  the  same  principles  of  reasoning  along  with  us,  to  the 
examination  of  one  of  Paul's  acknowledged  epistles,  and  see  wliether 
as  great  a  list  of  expressions  and  words,  foreign  to  the  other  acknow- 
ledged epistles  of  Paul,  might  not  be  found,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews."  p.  241. 

Professor  Stuart  selected  as  a  subject  of  comparison  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  *' because,  like  that  to  the  Hebrews, 
it  presents  several  topics  that  are  peculiar  to  itself,"  and  the  re- 
sults of  his  examination  are,  that  while  the  length  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  is  to  that  of  the  first  to  the  Corinthians  as  teii 
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to  thirteen,  the  Si^  y^i^eua  in  the  former,  are,  according  to  the 
reckoning  of  Sejffarth,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  ;  in  the  latter, 
according  to  Mr.  Stuart,  two  hundred  and  thirty— or,  io  a  pro- 
portion of  twelve  to  eighteen. 


^  Certain  is  it,  then,  that  if  the  number  cf  oL^ro^  Xe/ofMva  in  oar  i 
proves  that  it  was  not  from  the  hand  of  Paul,  it  must  be  more  abuncbntfy 
evident  that  Paul  cannot  have  been  the  author  of  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  which  has  a  proportion  of  one  half  more  flMrof  Xs^ofuva  thaa 
our  epistle." — Vol.  i.  p.  249. 

This  comparison  relates  to  single  words  that  have  been  bat 
once  used,  but  our  author  gives  in  addition  (p.  242  to  247)  from 
the  1st  Corinthians  a  catalogue  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
phrases  that  are  equally  peculiar.  Shewing,  that  if  this  epiatJe 
had  been  anonymous,  it  might,  with  more  propriety,  by  the 
same  canons  of  criticism  have  been  rejected  from  amoog  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul. 

The  conclusion  of  this  most  elaborate  investigation  is,  tbat 
while  many  persons  have  been  and  are  struck  on  reading  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  a  style  which  differs  in  its  colour- 
ing somewhat  from  thht  of  the  acknowledged  writings  of  Sl 
Paul,  yet  this  difference  is  not  greater  than  a  difference  is  or- 
•cumstances,  subject  and  time  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
produce  in  the  composition  of  the  same  individual.  As  this, 
however,  is  the  most  important  discussion  connected  with  this 
portion  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is,  perhaps,  but  justice  to  oyr 
author  to  present  his  own  strong  and  satisfactory  deductions. 

^^  I  might  proceed  still  further,  and  collect  a  large  number  of  favcwrite 
expiressions,  oHen  repeated,  in  this  epistle,  but  which  seldom  or  never 
occur  in  the  other  Pauline  epistles.  Many  such  I  have  noticed,  io  the 
course  of  my  investigations ;  many  more  than  Dr.  Schulz  has  been  abfe 
to  collect  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  And  if  the  two  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians  were  to  be  the  subject  of  investigation,  instead  of  the 
first  only,  the  list  of  arof  'ksyoitsva  and  oL^'og  'Kyyi!^6^a^  and  of  favounte 
idioms,  and  peculiar  ideas,  might  be  swelled  to  an  enormous  catalogue. 
I  have  observed,  as  I  fed  quite  well  satisfied,  more  flka|  Xs^ofMva  in  the 
second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  proportion  to  its  length,  than  in  the 
first ;  and  quite  as  many  peculiar  phrases.  In  a  word,  after  such  an 
investigation  as  I  have  been  through,  I  am  bold  to  say,  that  there  is  not 
a  single  epistle  of  PauPs  which  may  not  be  wrested  from  him,  by  align- 
ments of  the  very  same  kind,  as  those  by  which  the  genuineness  of  oar 
epistle  is  assailed,  and  in  all  respects  of  equal  validity. 

"  Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  criticism,  so  just  and  obvious  an  in- 
vestigation has  not  hitherto  been  entered  upon.  Most  of  those  who  have 
doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  have  seemed  to 
consider  it  as  quite  proper  to  make  out  from  it  all  the  specialities  posnble, 
and  then  to  reason  from  tiMb,  without  any  fear  of  mistaiEe.     I  hate 
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examined  their  arguinente  in  detail,  because  I  wished  to  shew  how 
many  hasty  and  incorrect  assertions  ha^e  been  broaglit  forward  as  ar- 
guments. I  have  now  exhibited  the  application  of  the  principles^  on 
which  their  whole  argument  stands,  to  one  of  Paul's  epistles,  the  genu- 
ineness of  which  no  critic  calls  in  question.  The  result  is  so  [ftain,  that 
it  cannot  be.  mistaken. 

"  *  But,*  it  will  be  asked,  *  can  we  never  reason,  in  any  case,  from 
dissimilariiy  of  language  in  different  compositions,  to  different  persons 
as  authors  t*  No  doabt  we  may,  in  some  cases.  But  not  unless  the  dif- 
ference be  greater,  than  in  the  case  before  us.  It  has  been  shown  above 
bow  many  striking  traits  of  resemblance  to  the  other  letters  of  Paul, 
tbere  are  in  our  epistle.  While  these  remain,  the  discrepancy  can  ne« 
ver  be  made  out  to  be  great  enough  to  build  a  sound  argument  upon  it. 
If  the  question  were  to  be  asked,  Whether  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  could  have  written  the  first  Epistle  of  John  t  the  answer 
would  be  easy,  nay  almost  absolutely  certain,  from  internal  evidence. — 
But  after  all  the  striking  resemblances  which  can  be  shewn  between 
oar  epistle  and  Paul's  letters ;  after  proving  from  actual  ezaminationy 
that  the  list  of  peculiarities,  in  one  <rfhiB  most  conspicuous  and  acknow- 
ledged e^Hstles,  is  much  greater  than  in  our  epistle;  after  making  all 
tfie  reasonable  abatements  which  must  be  made,  from  the  peculiarity  of 
the  sul^ects  which  are  discussed  in  our  epistle,  and  of  the  condition  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  after  reflection  upon  the  acknowledged 
fact,  that  every  writer's  styl*^  is  more  or  less  altered  by  advancing  age ; 
by  the  circumstances  of  haste  or  leisure  in  which  h^  writes  ;  by  the  to- 
1MCS  themselves  which  he  discusses ;  by  the  degree  of  excitement  which 
he  feels  at  the  time ;  above  all,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact,  that 
•very  writer  who  travels  to  many  di&rent  countries,  remdes  in  many 
dhierent  places,  and  is  conversant  with  a  great  variety  of  men  and  oi 
dialects,  is  much  more  liable  to  change  his  style  somewhat,  than  he  who 
always  resides  in  the  same  place,  and  is  conversant  with  the  same  mea 
and  books ;  after  taking,  I  say,  all  these  things  into  consideration,  can 
any  man  have  reasonable  grounds  to  be  satisfied,  that  the  peculiarity  of 
style  and  diction  in  our  episde  is  such,  that  its  Pauline  origin  is  to  ha 
rejected  on  account  of  them  t  I  will  not  undertake  to  answer  for  others ; 
but  for  myself,  I  can  say  with  a  dear  and  an  abiding  conviction,  I  do  not 
feel  that  such  an  argument  can  stand  before  the  impartial  tribunal  of 
entidsm."  Vol.  i.  pp.  251,252. 

Mr.  Stuart  then  briefly,  discusses  the  claims  of  the  otheir  per- 
sons, to  whom,  at  different  times,  this  epistle  has  been  ascribed— 
Barnabas,  Luke,  Clement  of  Rome,  and  Apollos — and  produces 
abundant  reason  to  show  that  to  neither  of  them  can  the  epistle 
be  imputed  with  nearly  as  much  probability  as  to  Paul  himself. 
Indeed,  it  seems  impossible,  judging  from  their  writings  which 
remain,  that  it  could  have  been  written  by  either  Barnabas  or 
Clement;  tp  Apollos  it  was  never  ascribed  by  any  of  the  andent 
churches,  and  with  regard  to  Luke,  in  whose  favour  there  are 
strongerpresumptions  than  in  that  of  any  other  person  except  St. 
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Paul,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  his  birth  and  ed«cation« 
and  even  his  continual  wanderings  with  St.  Paul,  renders  H  ton- 
probable  that  he  could  have  acquired  that  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  veligion,  its  rites,  ceremonies  and  observances  ;  of  the 
Jewish  feelings  and  modes  of  thinking,  and  even  of  the  rabbini- 
cal learning  which  is  displayed  in  this  treatise.  It  would  seem 
as  if  a  native  Jew,  and  one  brought  up  in  the  schools  of  Jem- 
satera,  could  alone  have  understood  so  thoroughly  the  opiiuoiis 
^of  his  countrymen. 

The  last  question  discussed  in  the  first  volume,  relates  to  the 
language  in  which  the  epistle  was  originally  written.  On  this 
point  there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Eusebius,  both  say 
that  Paul  wrote  to  the  Hebrews  m  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
that  Luke  or  Clement  (of  Rome)  translated  it  into  Greek. 
Jerome  also  remarks,  *^  Scripserat  ut  Uebrieus,  Hebrieis,  He- 
braice."  By  the  Hebrew  language,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Jerusalem  or  Aramean  dialect  of  the  age  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  not  the  ancient  Hebrew,  was  intended.  Into  this  dis- 
cussion it  is  not  important  to  enter.  Mr.  Stuart  remarks,  that 
if  the  epistle  was  designed  for  general  circulation,  to  write  ia 
Greek  was  altogether  the  most  feasible  mode  of  acconiplishiog 
this,  and  then  adds  :— 

''  When  Paul  wrote  to  die  Romans,  he  did  not  write  in  Latim  ;  yet 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  making  his  epistle  understoud,  for  the  knov^ 
ledge  of  Greek  was  very  common  at  Rome.  If  Paul  understood  the 
Latin  language,  (which  is  no  where  affirmed,  and  he  had  not  resided, 
when  be  wrote  our  epistle,  in  any  of  the  countries  where  it  was  com- 
monly used),  still  he  understood  Greek  so  much  better,  that  he  would  of 
course  prefer  writing  in  it 

"  For  a  similar  reason,  if  no  other  could  be  given,  one  may  regard  it 
as  more  probable,  that  he  would  write  the  EpisSe  to  the  Hebrews  in  the 
Greek  language.  At  the  time  of  writing  it,  he  had  been  abroad  twenqr- 
five  years  at  least,  in  Greek  countries,  and  had  been  in  Palestine,  during 
all  that  period,  only  a  few  days.  The  Jews  abroad,  whom  he  every 
where  saw,  spoke  Greek,  not  Hebrew.  In  Greek  he  preached  and  con- 
versed. Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  after  twenty-five  years  incessant 
labour  of  preaching,  conversing,  aild  writing  in  this  language,  he  should 
have  preferred  writing  in  it?  Indeed  can  it  be  probable,  that,  under 
circumstances  like  these,  he  still  possessed  an  equal  facility  of  writing 
in  his  native  dialect  of  Palestine  ?*'  Vol.  i.  p.  281. 

*^  I  would  add  merely,  that  the  vivid  colouring  and  animation  of  the 
whole  epistle,  the  impassioned  and  energetic  expression  of  it,  and  its  na- 
tive, unconstrained  appearance,  all  contribute  to  prove,  that  it  was 
originally  written  in  the  same  language  in  which  it  now  appears." 
Vol.  I  p.  285.  *^* 
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Besides  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  quotations  in 
this  epistle  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  septuagint  version  is 
constantly  used,  and  is  followed  even  in  some  passages  in  which 
it  departs  from  the  original.  This  would  scarcely  have  occurred 
to  one  writing  in  the  Hebrew  language* 

We  have  followed  our  author  through  this  volume,  with  great, 
we  had  almost  said  with  unmiugled  satisfaction.  If  our  con- 
victions have  not  always  been  as  strong  as  those  expressed  by 
Mr.  Stuart,  we  have  certainly  not  been  able  any  where  to  sug- 
gest an  hypothesis  more  probable,  than  the  one  he  defends.  1^ 
bis  discussions  should  be  considered  in  some  instances  prolix,  it 
may  be  replied,  that  intending  this  commentary  as  a  work  of 
reference,  he  may  have  considered  it  a  duty  to  notice  every  doubt 
which  has  been  thrown  on  this  epistle,  and 'the  charge  of  tedi- 
ousness,  dullness,  of  fastidious  criticism  and  insufficient  research^ 
must  be  alleged  a^gainst  those  who  have  rendered  this  laborious 
examination  necessary.  This  volume  is  honourable  to  the 
literature,  the  talent,  and  the  patient  industry  of  our  country, 
and  we  hesitate  not  to  join  with  other  journalists  in  expressing 
our  opinion  that  this  work  must  rank  among  the  permanent 
commentaries  on  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  that  no  one  here- 
after will  examine  critically,  faithfully  and  thoroughly,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  without  consulting  the  volumes  of  Pro- 
fessor Stuart. 

In  our  notices  on  the  second  volume,  we  shall  be  brief.  The 
translation  varies  frequently  in  its  expressions  from  the  com- 
mon version,  and  does  not  always  improve  it.  Into  a  close  ex- 
amination of  the  translation  however,  we  shall  not  enter, 
tempting  as  the  subject  may  be.  It  is  here,  and  in  the  commen- 
tary succeeding  it,  that  we  should  be  most  likely  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Stuart.  Our  difierences,  perhaps,  would  in  few  instances, 
be  of  much  importance.  On  two  or  three  particular  phrases  or 
passages,  we  shall  offer  some  remarks. 

The  quotation  in  Hebrew  1 :  9,  which  Mr.  Stuart  has  trans- 
lated ''  Therefore,  O  God,  thy  God  hath  anointed  thee,"  instead 
of  the  common  reading,  ^' Therefore,  God,  even  thy  God,"  will 
startle  we  believe  some  unlearned  readers— and  while  he  admits 
that  the  phrase  is  equally  susceptible  of  the  old  translation,  we 
are  surprised  that  he  should  have  followed  the  opinion  of  Theo- 
pbylact,  and  introduced  a  change  that,  to  say  the  least,  seems 
unnecessary.  In  chapter  2:  1,  we  should  prefer  for  ff^a^a^^^ixsv, 
lest  we  should  ''  suffer  them  to  pass  away,"  which  is  after  all  only 
a  change  of  words  with  the  present  translation,  rather  than  the 
phrase  of  Mr.  Stuart,  '^  lest  we  should  slight  them."     This  ap- 
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pears  to  be  no  improvement,  and  weare  the  less  disposed  to  adopt 
it  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  exact  iiieaiihig 
of  the  original — a  difficulty  sufficiently  exhibited  by  oar  author 
in  his  commentary  on  this  verse.  In  chapter  10:  ^,  we  tUik 
the  authorised  version  *<  for  if  we  sin  wilfidly^*^  is  more  expres- 
sive, even  if  not  more  literal  than  *^  voluntarily,"  which  Mr. 
Stuart  has  substituted.  In  the  commentary  it  is  remarked  that 
the  original  means  deliberatekfj  with  farethaughtf  withietUedm' 
tention^  either  of  which,  if  he  did  not  like  the  present  exprei- 
sion,  we  should  have  preferred  to  the  one  he  ha9  adopted. 

We  had  intended  to  examine  many  of  the  variations  which  he 
has  suggested  as  improvements  on  the  received  version,  hot  we 
wish  not  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  our  readers,  and  maDj  of 
them  are  only  modifications  of  the  present  expressions,  and 
would  require  a  small  dissertation  to  shew  the  grounds  of 
our  diffisrence.  It  is  beneficial  on  the  whole  to  the  caase  of 
truth  and  to  sound  learning,  to  have  the  meaning  of  every  im- 
portant passage  in  the  Scriptures  examined  and  ascertained  b]r 
men  of  competent  learning.  Every  translation  of  any  portion  of 
the  Scriptures  made  with  candid  and  upright  intentions,  and 
with  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written,  tends  to  render  our  knowledge  of  them  more  accurate, 
and  to  remove  the  errors  which  ignorance  and  presumptHNi 
sometimes  throw  over  the  doctrines  they  contain^ 

The  Disser^tations  (Excursus)  attached  to  the  second  volamet 
upon  questions  of  great  importance  which  arise  out  of  expres- 
sions in  this  epistle,  will,  we  think,  be  read  with  pleasure  by 
every  reader — every  learned  one  we  must  add.  If  in  these  discos- 
sions  he  touches  subjects  that  separate  the  different  denomi- 
nations of  Christians,  be  does  it  in  such  a  manner  that  those  who 
differ  from  him,  will  read  them  without  offence.  Into  contro- 
versies between  churches  we  wish  not  in  thb  work  to  enter,  we 
shall  consider  them  all  as  of  one  family,  even  if  they  will  not  so 
consider  themselves.  This  will  not,  however,  prevent  us  from 
occasionally  presenting  the  views  which  different  sects  may  give 
of  their  own  opinions.  There  are  many  such  in  these  disqui- 
sitions, which,  if  time  permitted,  we  would  gladly  oSet  to  our 
readers.  In  opposition  to  a  notion  very  common  among  the 
orthodox  commentators,  Mr.  Stuart  observes  in  Excursus  xx.— 

'*  Nor  does  that  scheme  of  interpretation,  which  admits  a  doubkseni^ 
of  Scripture,  relieve  our  difficulties.  This  scheme  explains  so  much  of 
the  Psalm,  as  will  most  conveniently  apply  to  David,  as  having  a /»^^ 
application  to  him ;  and  so  much  of  it  as  will  conveniently  apj^y  ^ 
the  Messiah,  it  refers  to  him.  Truly  a  great  saving  of  labour  ia  'iDf»' 
tigation,  and  of  perplexity  and  difficulty,  might  apparently  be  made,  if 
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W6  could  adopt  such  an  expedient !  But  the  consequences  of  admitting 
such  a  principle  should  be  well  weighed.  What  book  on  earth  has  a 
dtmhU  sense,  unless  it  is  a  book  of  designed  enigmas!  And  even  this 
has  but  one  rtal  meaning.  The  heathen  oracles  indeed  could  say,  Aio 
le,  Pyrrhe^  Romanes  pout  vincere;  but  can  such  an  equivoque  be  ad- 
missible into  the  oracles  of  the  living  God  ?  And  if  a  literal  sense,  and 
an  occuU  sense  can,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  words, 
be  conveyed ;  who  that  is  uninspired  shall  tell  us  what  the  occuk  sense 
is  ?  By  what  laws  of  interpretation  is  it  to  be  judged.  By  none  that 
belong  to  human  language ;  for  other  books  than  the  Bible,  have  not  a 
double  sense  attached  to  them/*  Vol.  ii.  pp.  382-383^ 

The  first  dissertation  upon  the  Text,  Heb.  1:2^  *<  Ai  ou  xoi 
rwg  ouciyeuf  wwV*"  "  By  whom  also  the  worlds  were  made^^^  is  the 
most  elaborate,  and  exhibits  some  of  the  author's  peculiar 
opinions.  In  the  following  extract,  in  which  Mr.  Stuart  tries  to 
obviate  the  objections  made  against  the  term  '^  person,"  and 
which  may  be  equally  made  against  the  word  ''  Trinity,"  and 
in  the  discussion  connected  with  this  subject,  we  doubt  whether 
his  views  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  any  party,  or  bis  rea«> 
soning  considered  as  conclusive  :— 

"  The  views  which  have  now  been  presented,  may  serve  to  explain 
the  reason  why  many  find  it  so  difficult,  or  (as  they  think  it)  impossible, 
to  admit  the  true  divinity  of  the  Logos.  *How  can  he,'  say  they,  *be 
the  second  person  in  the  Godhead,  and  yet  be  one  with  the  first  %  How 
can  he  be  wUh  God,  and  yet  be  Ood  himulfV 

"  And  truly,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  cannot  be,  provided  the 
words  in  question  are  to  be  construed  altogether  more  humano^  i.  e.  in 
their  logical^  common^  usual  acceptation.  But  is  it  analogous,  is  it 
proper,  to  construe  them  thus  t  Does  it  develope  a  spirit  of  candid 
find  fair  inquiry,  to  insist  that  these  terms  shall  be  construed  altogether 
recording  to  their  common  acceptation^  when  there  is  not,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  a  single  term  significant  of  a  divine  attribute,  which  we  ever 
construe  in  such  a  manner  T 

'*  If  this  be  correct,  (and  I  may  venture  to  say  it  cannot  be  reason* 
ably  disputed)  then  I  see  no  very  urgent  reason  why  the  use  of  the  word 
person^  in  order  to  designate  a  distinction  in  the  Godh^'ud,  should  be 
rejected.  It  is  true,  it  is  not  a  word  which  is  applied  by  the  Scriptures 
to  the  Grodhead,  (for  Mtfratfig  in  Heb.  1 :  3  does  not  mean  person) ;  it 
is  also  true,  that  many  well  meaning  individuals  have  been  misled  by  it 
in  regard  to  their  conceptions  respecting  the  Deity,  and  that  those  who 
reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  have  made  great  use  of  this  word  in 
onier  to  render  the  sentiments  of  Trinitarians  obnoxious  :  so  that  one 
might  almost  wish  the  word  had  never  been  introduced  into  ecclesias- 
tical usage.  But  when  the  matter  is  examined  to  the  bottom,  it  will 
be  found  that  objections  of  a  similar  nature  might  be  urged  against  the 
application  of  any  anthropopaihic  expressions  to  God  The  simple  and 
the  untaught  may  be  easily  misled  by  them  ;  and  often  are  so.  *  How 
many,  for  exampk,  believe  that  God  is  really  angry,  repents,  &c.  more 
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kumano^  because  radi  ezpreinons  are  found  in  the  Scriptufest  {%afl 
all  tucb  ezpresBiona  be  laid  aside,  because  tbey  are  misuiidenitood  or 
perverted  ?  And  if  so,  where  shall  we  stop  1  for  we  bare  seen,  thai  a& 
which  is  used  in  order  to  describe  God,  must  be  taken,  of  ooune  and 
by  necessity,  in  a  qualified  sense.  The  abu$€  of  a  thing  is  do  Talid 
argument  against  the  tue  of  iu*'  VoL  ii  .p.  322. 

But  in  the  following  observations  we  doubt  Dot  there  will  be 
a  very  general  acquiescence  : — 

**  As  for  the  illustrations  attempted  by  divines,  ancient  and  modem, 
of  the  physical  nature  of  the  distinctions  in  the  Godhead,  drawn  fron 
finite,  material,  created  objects,  the  bare  mention  of  them  is  eooii|ii  id 
shew,  that  they  must  be  inuninendy  exposed  to  error.  Who  can  dnw 
any  perfect  analogies  between  created  and  tmcreated  beings,  in  regard 
to  their  pAjfnco/  nature  and  properties  ?  And  all  the  terms,  and  namei, 
and  dogmas,  which  have  resulted  merely  from  suck  comparisons,  maj 
be  rejected  in  a  mass,  sahA  fide  et  salvd  ecclesid;  and  they  ought  lobe 
rejected,  if  we  would  not  expose  the  awful  mystery  of  the  do^rine  in 
question  to  doubts,  if  not  to  rejection,  by  men  who  are  not  influenced  ie 
their  opinions  by  tradition,  nor  by  the  authority  of  the  schools,  l^heo 
the^simple  Biblical  view  of  this  subject  is  embraced,  and  the  simple  ei- 
position  of  the  sacred  writers  maintained,  without  adding  to  it  aoj 
explanations  or  definitions  merely  of  our  own  invention,  then  may  more 
unity  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  be  expected  among  professed  Chris- 
tians ;  and  then  will  truth  be  less  exposed  to  assault,  from  those  who 
reject  it." 

"  The  effort  to  explain  everif  things  to  define  eveiy  things  has  led  to 
the  unhappy  consequence  of  introducing  scholastic  phiaseok^  and 
definitions,  in  respect  to  every  thing  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitj. 
This  not  only  bewilders  many,  but  makes  others  believe  that  they  have 
a  knowledge  of  things^  because  they  can  use  abundance  of  technieal 
words  ;  while  the  opposition  of  another  class,  who  can  detect  the  incon- 
sistency and  emptiness  of  these  terms,  is  excited  against  the  whole  doc- 
trine. The  day,  however,  is  coming,  if  not  already  arrived,  when  meie 
names  will  be  regarded  by  the  church  as  of  little  worth,  provided  th^ 
do  not  convey  intelligible  ideas.  For  the  good  of  the  church,  also,  it 
may  be  hoped,  that  the  time  is  very  necu*,  when  men  will  learn  to  stop, 
in  making  their  inquiries,  within  the  boundaries  of  human  kfuwltdp^ 
and  neither  to  assert  nor  deny  that^  about  which  they  know  nothing  nd 
can  know  nothing.  Well  was  it  said  by  a  very  sensible  writer,  *  He 
who  will  not  undertake  to  explain  what  is  incomprehensible,  but  will 
seek  to  know  where  the  boundaries  of  this  begin,  and  simply  acknow- 
ledge them  when  and  where  he  finds  them ; — ^he  does  most  to  promote 
the  genuine  knowledge  of  truth  by  man/  **  Vol.  ii.  pp.  330-332. 

While  with  the  style  of  these  volumes  we  have  generally  been 
pleased,  as  correct  and  sometimes  polished,  we  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  such  words  as  "correlate,"  "derivate,"  whw* 
are  frequently  used — "  Heaven  wide,"    "  Latinizing  English,'' 
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'*  hold  to  an  opinion"— and  to  find  a  sentence  like  the  followingi 
which  is  at  least  careless : — 

**  More  reasons  offer  themselves  in  favmar  of  the  suppeiitiori  diat  oar 
epistle  was  originally  sent  to  the  church  at  Cesarea,  than  in- favour  of 
an  J  other  place.  I  cannot,  therefore*  but  regard  it  as  a  probable  event." 
Vol.  i.  p.  73. 

Neither  is  the  following  sentence  more  correct : — 

**  The  Church  at  Cesarea,  in  the  time  of  Origen  and  Eusebius,  (both 
of  whom  lived  there)  do  not  appear  to  have  retained  a  tradition  that  our 
epistle  was  directed  to  them.^^  Vol.  i.  p.  72. 

These,  however,  are  trifling  blemishes,  which  may  be  easily 
removed. 

We  must  again  express  our  gratification  in  being  called  upon 
to  notice  such  works  issuing  from  the  American  press.  We 
hope  the  labours  of  Professor  Stuart  will  continue  to  adorn  the 
institution  where  he  is  placed,  and  to  benefit  the  church  at 
large.  And  we  trust  that  his  good  example  will  be  followed 
by  many  in  all  sects  and  of  all  denominations. 


Art.  IV. — Manuel  du  Fabricant  de  Sucre  et  du  Raffineur.  Par 
M.  M.  Blachette  et  Zoe'ga.    Paris.  1826. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Sugar  Cane  is  becoming  a  subject  of 
so  much  interest,  has  awakened  so  many  hopes,  and  excited 
such  sanguine  expectations  throughout  the  Southern  States, 
that  as  members  of  that  portion  of  the  union,  and  feeling  deeply 
all  circumstances  connected  with  its  prosperity^  we  consider  it  in 
some  measure  incumbent  on  us  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  this 
important  topic. 

Since  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  public  attention  in 
Georgia  and  Carolina  has  been  occasionally  directed  to  this 
Qibject.  Mr.  Spalding,  of  Sapelo,  in  Georgia,  introduced  the 
culture  of  the  Sugar  Cane  on  his  plantation  as  early  as  1805, 
and  succeeded  in  our  climate,  even  in  his  first  experiments. 
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But  his  success  was  not  so  decided  as  to  give  a  general  impobe 
to  the  agricultural  capital  of  the  country,  and  one  or  twobUarei 
discouraged  some  who  were  disposed  to  engage  seriously  in  a 
flattering,  although  expensive  culture* 

From  the  year  1815  until  1819,  a  new  excitement  wasgi?eD 
to  popular  opinion,  and  numerous  experiments  were  made  both 
in  Georgia  and  Carolina*  Several  circumstances,  howe?er, 
operated  against  the  culture  at  that  time,  and  checked  this  in- 
cipient enterprize.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mentioD  any 
other  depressing  cause,  than  the  fact  that,  during  this  period 
the  old  staples  of  our  country,  with  whose  culture  and  manage- 
ment we  had  become  familiar,  were  at  higher  prices  than  at 
almost  any  preceding  period,  and  were  so  profitable  to  the  cul* 
tivator,  as  to  render  it  almost  a  work  of  supererogation,  or  an 
act  of  folly  for  him  to  seek  for  his^  labour  a  more  producti?e 
employment.  But  in  addition,  it  must  be  stated,  that  none  of 
those  who  at  that  time  engaged  most  extensively  in  this  culture, 
were  conspicuously  successful.  This  again  depressed  the  hopes 
of  the  sanguine,  and  the  belief  that  the  two  South-Eastern 
States  would  become  a  sugar  raising  country,  again  died  away. 
A  few,  however,  still  persevered.  Experience,  perhaps,  was 
slowly  teaching  them  some  useful  lessons ;  perhaps,  favourable 
seasons  rendered  their  experiments  more  successful.  The 
powerful  causes  which  operated  against  this  culture  in  1816  and 
1817,  now  operate  in  its  favour*  The  decline  in  the  value  of 
cotton  has  caused  the  planters  throughout  the  country  to  look 
around  anxiously  for  new  articles  of  production,  new  employ- 
ments for  their  labourers,  and,  within  the  last  two  years,  the 
cultivation  of  the  Sugar  Cane  has  been  recommended  to  the 
landed  proprietors  in  the  South-Eastern  States  with  a  zeal  and 
with  a  weight  of  authority  which  is  producing  great  efieet 
Numbers,  beyond  all  former  example,  if  not  planting  the  cane 
as  a  crop  for  market,  are  at  least  raising  a  few  acres  of  it  for 
domestic  use,  and  as  the  means  of  supplying  themselves  with 
seed  plants,  if  at  any  time  circumstances  shall  render  it  prodeot 
to  extend  the  cultivation. 

It  would  be  idle  to  disguise  the  difficulties  which  still  sur- 
round this  new  staple  in  our  country,  and  retard  its  progress.  It 
is  not  merely  to  one  successful  experiment,  or  to  one  favourable 
season  that  we  must  look*  We  ought,  if  waare  wise,  to  take 
the  average  of  years,  and  inquiring  into  the  failures  which  have 
taken  place,  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the  causes  of  these 
failures  can  be  obviated  by  skill,  by  improvements  in  culture, 
in  machinery,  in  manipulation,  or  whether  we  must  bend  before 
them  as  before  an  unalterable  law  of  nature. 
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The  cultivation  of  the  Sugar  Cane  differs  in  one  respect  from 
that  of  the  other  staples  we  have  been  accustomed  to  raise.  Its 
preliminary  expense  is  greater,  and  roust  be  incurred  even  be- 
fore it  can  be  ascertained  that  the  investment  will  be  profitable. 
Thisy  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  cause,  has  prevented  this 
plant  from  having  already  become  an  article  of  common  occur- 
rence in  our  fields.  If  any  one  commences  the  planting  of 
cotton  as  a  new  crop,  he  is  not  obliged  to  advance  even  the  small 
cost  of  gins  and  gin*houses  immediately,  he  can  sell  his  cotton 
in  the  seed,  have  it  cleaned  on  toll,  or  can  keep  it  without  injury 
until  it  shall  be  convenient  to  prepare  it  himself  for  market. 
If  he  cultivates  rice,  he  can  send  it  to  be  beat  on  toll,  without 
involving  himself  in  the  heavy  expense  of  mills,  or  can  sell  it 
as  rough  rice.  But  no  such  resource  awaits  the  cultivators  of 
sugar.  No  public  toll,  no  mills  are  established  in  the  country  to 
grind  and  manufacture  the  cane.  None  will  be  established,  for  the 
season  for  manufacturing  is  shot  t ;  every  one  would  press  his  crop 
to  the  mills  at  the  same  moment,  no  one  would  wait,  knowing 
that  his  cane  will  perish  if  not  immediately  prepared  for  market. 
Every  planter  must  have  his  machinery  ready  by  the  time  his 
cane  is  ripe,  or  his  crop  for  that  season  will  be  lost.  Now,  as 
this  machinery  is  expensive — a  good  mill,  with  its  necessary 
appurtenances  and  buildings,  costing  not  less  than  eight  thou- 
sand dollars — ^the  prudent  and  cautious  will  not  embark  in  such 
an  experiment,  until  by  the  experience  of  the  adventurous,  they 
conceive  themselves  assured  of  ultimate  success.  Hence  has 
arisen  so  much  vacillation  on  this  subject.  It  is  true  that  mills 
can  be  erected  for  a  sum  less  than  the  one  we  have  stated,  but 
they  will  be  imperfect,  too  weak  to  grind  mature  cane  rapidly 
and  effectually ;  they  will,  consequently,  lose  much  time,  cause 
much  waste,  extract  less  sugar  than  might  be  procured  from  the 
cane,  and  frequently  by  delay,  deteriorate  the  quality  of  that 
which  is  obtained.  Experience,  we  suspect,  will  prove  that  the 
cheap  mills  are  not  economical.  Every  one  who  will  reflect 
must  perceive,  that  in  an  operation  like  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  it  is  important  not  only  that  the  operations  should  be 
expeditious  in  order  that  a  fluid  so  much  disposed  to  ferment  as 
the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane,  should  be  conveyed  to  the  boilers 
without  delay,  but  that  the  machinery  should  be  sufficiently 
powerful  to  express  the  juice  thoroughly ;  otherwise  a  portion, 
and  that,  perhaps,  the  portion  most  abounding  in  sacharine  mat- 
ter, may  be  left  in  the  cane,  and  that  which  is  expressed  for  the 
boilers,  be  not  only  diminished  in  quantity,  but  materially 
injured  in  quality. 
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The  certainty  and  necessity  of  incurrinfi^  a  hea?y  expense 
has  been  one  great  obstacle  to  the  general  and  extensive  cuknre 
of  this  plant.  The  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  ohtaining  u 
adequate  return  has  been  another.  It  cannot  be  concealed  that 
from  some  peculiarity  of  soil  or  climate,  there  has  been  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  sugar  of  a  good  quality  from  the  eaoa 
along  the  Atlantic  border  of  the  Southern  States.  If  a  feir 
have  succeeded,  many  have  failed.  We  need  not  name  penoni 
or  places — ^they  are  generally  known.  Sugar  makers  from  tbe 
Mississippi  have  been  brought  to  the  Alatamaha,  and  have  dis- 
appointed their  employers ;  planters  from  the  West  Indies  bave 
not  been  more  successful.  While  syrup,  molasses,  rum,  ktre 
been  produced  in  great  quantities,  sugar  has  been  but  sparingly 
obtained,  and  frequently  very  inferior  in  its  quality.  Hence 
has  arisen  a  common  opinion  in  the  country,  that  the  juice  of 
the  cane  is  too  weak  to  yield  sugar  advantageously  in  oor 
climate,  or  what  is  perhaps  equivalent,  that  it  does  not  matsre. 

When  a  portion  of  saccharine  matter  is  diffused  through  aoj 
fluid,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  very  simple  operati(»i  to  separate 
it  by  evaporation,  or  by  some  equivalent  process.  This  would 
be  the  case  if  the  saccharine  particles  were  only  diffiised  io 
>water  or  in  some  fluid  which  formed  with  them  only  a  mixture^ 
not  a  chemical  compound.  But  it  will  happen  that  in  almoit 
all  of  the  combinations  which  appear  to  us  as  simple  or  com- 
mon, there  are  many  affinities  that  are  not  easily  detected  nor 
readily  resolved.  There  are  certainly  some  peculiarities  in  tbe 
juice  of  the  sugar  cane  in  our  climate,  which  render  a  treatment 
difiering  from  that  employed  in  Louisiana  or  the  West  India 
expedient.  Whether  these  arise  from  the  soil,  tbe  shortnea 
of  our  season,  or  from  other  causes,  we  cannot  yet  determuie. 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  science  must  be  called  in  to 
our  aid ;  one  of  those  incidents  in  which  tbe  power  of  science 
over  the  material  world,  ought  to  be  made  manifest.  The  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Spalding  appears  to  have  proven,  that  case 
raised  on  the  light  rich  lands  of  the  islands,  such  as  is  adapted  to 
the  sea-island  cotton,  produces  tbe  richest  juice,  and  that  from 
which,  under  our  present  system,  the  sugar  can  be  most  easily 
extracted.  But  in  this  soil  the  crop  is  liable  to  sufler  from 
drought,  and  is  frequently  very  scanty.  On  the  very  rich  tide 
lands  on  the  other  band,  where  the  cane  grows  with  prodigioofl 
luxuriance  and  yields  much  juice,  great  difficulty  has  been  found 
in  separating  the  sugar  from  the  feculent  matter  intermingled 
with  it,  and  in  clarifying  it  sufficiently  for  market.  In  treating 
this  juice  by  tbe  common  process,  long  boiling  is  necessary  to 
evaporate  the  superfluous  fluids,  and  more  lime  than  is  com- 
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monly  employed  has  been  thought  or  found  necessary  to  neu- 
tralize the  acids  (acetous,  malic,  or  oxalic),  that  may  be  inter- 
mingled with  the  saccharine  particles,  and  to  precipitate  or  co* 
agulate  the  extraneous  matter.  Both  of  these  processes  injure 
the  quality  of  the  sugar.  By  long  boiling  it  is  frequently  burnt; 
the  addition  of  lime  in  the  least  excess,  darkens  the  colour. 
Hence,  the  result  is  frequently  a  residuum  that  will  not  granu- 
late well,  or  will  neither  be  dry  enough  nor  bright  enough  to 
bear  any  value  in  market.  We  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  engaged  in  this  culture  for  the  accuracy  of  these 
remarks. 

When  encountering  obstacles  of  this  nature,  it  will  be  wise 
not  to  confine  our  views  or  our  processes  to  the  common  and 
familiar  practices  of  our  neighbours,  but  to  examine  all  the  re- 
sources which  other  nations  engaged  in  similar  pursuits  have 
employed,  and  call  to  our  aid  their  experience  and  their  know- 
ledge. We  wish  not  by  any  observations  we  have  made,  to 
discourage  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  in  Georgia  and  Carolina; 
on  the  contrary,  we  believe  confidently  that  means  may  and 
will  be  devised  to  surmount  the  impediments  that  have  hitherto 
opposed,  with  us,  the  successful  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  to 
render  it  one  of  the  staple  productions  of  our  country ;  but  we 
must  not  be  deceived,  or  suppose  that  we  have  no  lessons  to 
learn  on  this  subject,  and  that  we  are  about  to  engage  in  a 
project  which  has  no  anxieties. 

.  We  shall  not  at  this  time  occupy  much  of  our  attention  with, 
the  management  of  the  plant  itself,  To  the  skill  and  industry 
of  our  planters  this  may  be  securely  left.  On  this  point  we  will 
at  present  merely  remark,  that  the  Sugar  Cane  although  it  does 
not  ripen  its  seed  in  our  climate,  is  certainly  an  exhausting  crop, 
and  when  in  the  treatises  we  have  read  on  the  culture  of  this 
plant  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  we  have  noticed  how  much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  manuring  of  land,  naturally  more  fertile 
than  our  uplands,  and  favoured  by  a  tropical  atmosphere,  we 
have  seen,  we  must  acknowledge,  with  regret,  as  leading  to 
disappointment,  the  extravagant  calculations  that  are  made 
lr|r  writers  in  some  of  our  public  prints,  of  the  probable  produc- 
tbn  even  of  our  poorest  lands.  We  look,  we  must  confess,  to 
our  lowlands  as  the  only  soil  in  our  country  calculated  for  the 
permanent  production  of  this  plant,  although  by  the  application 
of  manure  it  may  make  a  profitable  article  in  any  good  soil, 
and  alternate  advantageously  with  other  crops. 

The  work  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article  is  one  of  those 
Manuals  which  are  now  published  in  Paris  on  every  important 
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braocf]  of  science  or  of  art.  Although  drawB  op  id  a  Qheap«irf 
popular  form,  tl^ey  generally  .embrace  the  latest  improYemen^ 
in  each  depa^rtment,  aud  are  frequently  edited  hy  mep  ApUt- 
guished  in  f  h^  f^iter^ry  Vv^^rld*  Tne  Qoe  before  m  ^contains  iMi 
only  a  br'^ef  f^ccpMOt  pf  the  i^uitivation  of  the  Sugipr  Case,  and 
the  pjT.ocesses  by  which  sugar  is  extracted  frpm  itp  juicejhiiit  mV' 
cur;ate  4et^ils  fiJao  of  the  treatment  vneceamty  to  pi;Qc^re  a^gsr 
from  the  jyiqe  of  the  mftple  and  the  beet.  |t  jis  the  k^r  p^iiioB 
pf  iu  contents  xh^t  has  rendeied  this  wor:U  iQtei:€#tiqg  to  m. 
^o  the  culture  and  manufisictu^e  of  the  beet,  mwk  attetri^JB 
still  paid  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  from  the  majpipuli- 
tions  intrpdjMqed  ff^r  Sj^p^t^  ^Wl^  ^^^  ^  cr^de  a^  pm- 
l^fiti^ely  w^  JMvce  of  this  yc^^etabl^,  99P^  hints  may  be4ei|R- 
ed,  useful  to  us  jin  thp  important  e^sj^rimc^Qt  in  wlucb  ve  me 
^fM^^ji  Xo  ei^barli. 

\y9  shall  briefly  review  th^  ffcpci^^a^  jwhieh  Pur  avthom  ra- 
commend  ip  the  omniMJ^tMre  of  sugar,  ip  Ul^  first  inst^c^fiwi 
thj^lMJice  of  tl^e  cane— rip  tke  oe^  pUc^>  frpoi  that  of  the  ben. 
and  will  notice  th^  pfeiculii^ritie^  and  iinprovem.eat^  that  appeir 
to  be  wprthy  of  attention.  The  objects  of  th^  work  are  tiwi 
9tatie4  "-r 

"  The  methods  to  be  pursued  in  the  culture  of  tl^  phuit^  which  fiv* 
nish  sugar,  the  processes  employed  to  extract  it  ffom  then),  apd  tor^ 
ii,  ha?e  been  the  objects  of  the  researches  of  a  great  number  of  aatiton. 
The  labours  of  Messrs.  De  Caseaux  and  Dutropp  upon  the  Sugar  Cane, 
those  of  Messrs.  Acbard,  Chaptal  and  Mathieu  de  Dombasle,  uponthiB 
beet,  hold  incontestibly  the  highest  rank,  and  these  writers  serve  as  godei 
to  the  cultivators  and  refiners. 

*'  AAer  the  works  of  tbese  learned  men,  we  maystUl  cUe  many  »•- 
moirs  on  !tbe  fabrication  and  the  refining  of  siigar,  which  are  not  desti- 
tute of  meriL  Unfortunately  tbese  memoirs  aie  scattered  through  works 
voluminous  or  little  known,  which  planters  or  refiners  have  Tittle  lei- 
sure to  consult.  They,  therefore,  sometimes  repaain  ignorant  of  tbe 
ameliorations  introduced  into  their  art,  because  they  are  not  fouod  lo 
Vtrorks  of  general  reference. 

"  These  authors  have,  on  the  other  hand,  only  written  each  on  a  spe- 
cial subject,  aud  no  one  has  traced  the  steps  to  be  pursued  in  the  cohiui 
of  all  the  planls  which  produce  sugar,  the  different  processes  to  be 
adopted  for  its  extraction,  according  to  the  plantii  from  which  it  ie  to  be 
derived,  the  operations  for  refining  it,  or  ths  changes  which  these  pro- 
cesses have  undergone  in  latter  years. 

*'  We  have,  therefore,  undertaken  to  reunite  all  of  these  h^bpurs,  U^ 
compare  them  together,  and  to  present  them  under  a  fi>nn  at  onc^  con- 
venient and  cheap."  p.  v. 

The  first  portion  of  this  Manual  is  devoted  to  the  Sugar  Canft- 
We  shall  not  follow  oar  authors  into  their  prelimiDaiy  discoB- 
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siMTon  th«  ntttitre  of  8W^r,drthe?ir  cheiriical  d<ftisHlb,  e^c^)5tiii^ 
80  fair' 89  these  may  idflnenee  the*  operations  of  the  m^hofkc- 
torer.* 

The  Sugar  Catie  is  one  of  the  rtrahy>  liixtiHes  fof  Whifcb  th^ 
world  is  indebted  to  India.  It  irsu()p69ed  iif6\v  to  ^roW  spdhtat- 
neouily  alon/^  some  of  the'  riv^§  of  thWt  cdflhtry  arid  of  Persia, 
but  Inhere  it  has  so  long  existed'  in  a  c.ultiir^ed'  state,  it  id  not 
eftsf  to  determine  whether  it  id  strictly  indigenous.  From  old 
drawings  of  the  Chinese,  Hombofdftihfers  that  the  matiiiiHcfure' 
of  sugar  fafaS  hteti  known  in  that  courrtry  from  f<  high  antiquity, 
perhttps  from  time  immtem^riirK  Prom  the  Persians  it  was  com- 
mtmieated  to  theOreek's  aftd  Rbmd^s,  but  to  them  it  was  only 
klfown  as  a  medicine,  not  at  a  condiment,  a'hd  p^rhaj3d  was  only 
seen  in  its  impate  or  irariBfined  state,  although  the  expression 
of  Paul  ^ginetus  <'  sal  Indicus,  colore  qtiidem  concretioneque, 
▼utgati  salTsimtlis,  gustii  antem  et  sapore  melleud"  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  had  been  seen  in  Europe  in  its  purified  form. 
By  the  Saracens,  the  plant  itself  was  transported  to  Cyprus, 
Sicily  and  Spain ;  from  thence,  it  was  carried  to  Madeira  and 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  and  in  these  delightful  climes,  the 
Fortunate  Islands  of  ai^tiquity,  it  flourished  so  well,  that  Europe 
was  suppKed  from  them  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuHes;  with  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  which,  in  those 
ahnple' attd"  frtigal  days,  it  consumed.  In  the  first  voyages 
ofCohirtfibud  it  was  brought  to  the  western  hemisphere, -aiid 
disseminated'  s6  speedily  throughout  the  islands  and  coasts 
within  the  tropics,  as  to  have  rendered  it  now  doubtful  whether  it 
WU  not  also  a  native  of  this  continent.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
ta^  add,'  that  it  has  long  since  become  the  most  important  article 
of  culture  in  tropical  America  ;  and,  that  its  production  ih  these 
fruitful  soils  has  been  so  immense,  that  Europe  is  now  supplied 
almost  exclusively  from  this  continent,  and  sugar  which  was 
once  administered  to  the  sick  in  grains  or  drams  as  a  delicious 
aii#  salutary  balsam;  is  now  become  a  daily,  almost  a  neces* 
aary  article  of  domestic  consumption  throughout  the  civilized 
Wt>rld. 

*  III  thrs  view,  the  following  facts  may  merit  notice — "  Solutions  of  sugar  ex- 
posed daring  a  loVig  time  to  a  teinperature  of  sixty  or  eighty  degrees  of  the  CenU> 
grade  thermometer,  (140  lo  176  Fahr.)  become  coloured,  and  the  sugar  that  they 

edntaSn  loses  the  property  of  cristallization. 

^  **  Alkalies,  such  as  lime,  potash,  barjrtes,  &c.  mingled  in  solutions  of  sugar  com- 
bine with  it,  without  alteration.  These  compounds,  of  a  taste  bitter  and  astringent, 
cannot  be  eristallized — acids,  by  disengaging  these  bases,  restore  to  the  sugar  of 
these  solutions  its  primitive  qualities.  Experiments  have  shewn,  that  If  a  combina- 
tion, such  as  we  have  described,  with  lime,  is  left  undisturbed  for  some  months,  it 
deposits,  first,  carbonate  of  lime  in  acute  rhomboids,  and  afterwards  the  sugar  is  dp.- 
cmtiposed  and  transformed  into  a  miicilaginotis  substance."  p.  5. 
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Three  varieties  of  the  cane  are  at  present  cukirated  in  America^ 
The  Creole,  or  that  which  was  brought  originally  from  Had<Hnu 
The  Otahette,  brought  about  the  close  of  the  last  century  from 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  the  Ribbon,  probably  a  Ta- 
riety  of  the  *^  Saccharum  Yiolaceum,"  which  is  said  to  have  beea 
introduced  from  Batavia  about  the  year  1 782.  The  two  latter  ?a- 
rieties  are  those  which  are  cultiyated  with  us.  The  Otabeite 
cane  is  more  luxuriant  in  its  growth,  larger  in  size,  produces 
most  juice,  and  is  more  easily  ground.  The  ribbon  cane,  for 
which  the  United  States  are  indeed  to  the  late  John  M'Queen 
of  Savannah,  a  man  much  regretted  by  many  triends,  a  perse- 
vering though  not  a  successful  cultivator  of  this  plant,  is  more 
hardy,  matures  earlier,  yields  a  richer  juice,  though  in  smaller 
quantity,  and  is  said,  from  its  woody  texture,  to  resist  gales  of 
wind  more  successfully  than  the  other  varieties.  The  compara- 
tive merit  of  these  two  kinds,  in  our  climate,  is  yet  to  be  dete^ 
/nined  by  fair  experiment.  Both  may  be  valuable,  for,  as 
remarked  by  our  authors,  '^  one  kind  of  cane  will  succeed  badly 
in  a  particular  soil,  or  even  in  a  country  which  will  agree  pe^ 
fectly  well  jvith  another  variety." 

It  is,  we  believe,  generally  known,  that  in  the  West-Indies 
the  cane  is  planted  in  holes  or  trenches  from  six  to  ten  inches 
deep,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  manure  more  efficaciously  as 
is  supposed  to  the  plant,  and  of  enabling  it  to  extend  deeper 
roots.  This  practice  of  the  West-Indians,  which  is  the  most  la- 
borious |>art  of  tbeir  culture  of  the  Sugar  Cane,  the  experience 
of  our  planters  in  Louisiana  has  proved  to  be  unnecessary.  On 
another  point,  that  of  irrigation,  we  have  yet  to  determiae 
whether  our  climate  will  render  inexpedient  the  practice  of  the 
East  and  West-Indies. 

'*  It  is  an  immense  advantage  to  the  proprietor  of  a  sugar  plaotatiou  to 
have  at  his  command  a  quantity  of  water,  sufficient  to  water  the  yooof 
canes  during  seasons  of  drought.  The  organization  of  the  Sugar  Cane 
manifests  evidently  that  it  consumes  much  water  during  its  vegetatii^i 
and  in  the  elaboration  of  its  juices,  and  that  it  must  consequently  de- 
mand, in  order  to  prosper,  that  it  should  be  supplied  with  water  from 
time  to  time.  Accordingly  this  plant  prefers  humid  soils,  and  expe- 
rience teaches,  that  it  vegetates  with  strength  and  activity  in  proportioo 
as  it  receives  water,  either  from  rain  or  by  irrigation."  p.  31. 

In  India,  it  is  considered  important  that  the  cane-plants  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  growth  should  be  watered  at  least  ooce 
a  week,  and  much  labour  is  bestowed  on  their  lands  to  enable 
the  proprietors  to  direct  into  the  trenches  in  which  the  cane  is 
planted,  the  scanty  streams  of  water  which  the  country  supplies 
during  a  dry  season.     With  us,  the  prejudice,  (for  it  can  bene 
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more)  is,  that  water  used  freely,  even  in  its  early  state,  will  fin- 
poYerish  the  jaice  of  the  plant  so  as  to  render  it  very  difficult 
to  extract  from  it  afterwards  its  saccharine  portion.  The  cor- 
rect theory,  it  appears  to  us  would  be,  if  we  may  be  permitted 
to  tjheorise  on  a  subject  of  which  we  have  no  practical  know- 
ledge, to  apply  water  where  it  can  be  commanded,  as  in  our  tide 
lands  for  instance,  liberally  to  the  plants  in  their  young  state,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  attain  their  full  growth  by  the  middle  or 
end  of  August,  and  then  to  keep  them  very  dry  that  they  may 
mature  theirjuices  against  the  season  of  harvest. 

It  appears  from  the  remarks  in  this  work  that  the  cane  in  the 
West-Indies  differs  from  ours  somewhat  in  habit,  and  that  with- 
out attaining  a  greater  size,  in  general  scarcely  an  equal  sta- 
ture, it  forms  many  more  joints.  The  authors  from  whom  they 
compile,  speak  of  canes  which  grow  in  soils  most  favourable  to 
their  prompt  and  full  developement,  as  reaching  the  height  of 
eight  or  nine  feet,  and  forming  from  fovty  to  fifty  joints.  That 
in  unfavourable  soils,  twenty  to  twenty-eight  joints  are  found  in 
a  length  not  exceeding  two  feet,  and  that  the  cximmon  produc- 
tion of  their  cane  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-two  mature  joints. 
In  our  climate,  the  number  of  joints  is  far  short  of  tfiis  average. 

In  the  West-Indies,  the  cane  is  permitted  to  grow  from  ten 
to  sixteen  months — in  the  United  States,  it  can  only  grow  for 
eight.  In  Louisiana,  this  is  found  amply  sufficient.  On  the 
maturity  of  the  cane,  the  following  remarks  are  perhaps  im- 
portant :— 

*'  From  these  observations  on  different  soils,  Mons.  De  Caseaux  con* 
clndes,  that  if  in  some,  the  cane  may  be  permitted  to  remain  until  the 
fifteenth  or  even  the  sixteenth  month,  it  acquires  nothing  after  the  thir- 
teenth or  even  after  the  twelfth.  He  assures  us  that  repeated  experi- 
ments have  demonstrated  that  an  equal  number  of  joints  from  canes  of 
ten  and  fifteen  months  old  have  produced  the  same  quantities  of  sugar. 

'^  With  regard  to  the  maturity  of  the  cane,  Mons.  De  Caseaux  regards 
the  withering  and  fall  of  the  leaf  as  the  only  proof  and,  at  the  same 
time,  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  maturity  of  the  joint  to  which  it  was 
attached — so  that  the  two  last  joints  which  have  shed  their  leaves  of  two 
canes,  cut  the  same  day,  are  exactly  at  the  same  maturity,  although  one 
of  these  plants  may  be  fifteen  months  old,  and  the  other  but  ten. 

**  Another  remark  of  Mons.  De  Caseaux  is,  that  the  dryness  of  the 
season  which,  (in  the  West-Indies)  continues  to  increase  from  the  month 
of  January  to  April,  and  not  the  age  of  the  cane^  is  the  reason  that  in 
January,  one  thousand  and  six  hundred  parts  of  juice  yield  commonly 
two  hundred  parts  of  suffar  and  molasses ;  in  February,  two  hundred 
and  thirty  to  two  hundred  and  sixty ;  in  March,  two  hundred  and  sixty 
to  three  hundred,  and  in  April,  sometimes  three  hundred  and  twenty. 
After  this  period,  the  sugar  huioe  t]  ferments  very  quickly,  and  bums 
easily  if  the.fefiner  is  not  skilful.    Mons.  De  Caseaux  considers  the 
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oaae  bw  hmng  attainad  its  gre^tett  compamtife  maturity  wllBa  hi joiee 
i^  oomposed  of  four  parts  of  vrater  and  one  part  of  sufar  and  nolftBBttr 
these  two  substances  in  equal  proportions/^  p.  39* 

The  first  macbint^  emph^ed  to  express  the  juice  fVom  die 
Sugar  Cane  were  similar  to  the  cider  or  bark  mitl.  The  cane 
was  crushed  by  a  heavy  wheel  rolling  orer  it*  Br^fl  nowio  la* 
dia,  mortars  are  used,  in  which  the  cane,  cot  into  short  pieees^ 
is  bruised  and  pressed  by  a  heavy  pestle  rolling  oroand.  k  if 
needless  to  remark  how  tedious  and  inefficient  sncb  eflbrts  mtst 
have  been.  Gonzales  d^  Velosa  first  constructed  the  mill  witki 
^indrical  rollers,  which,  with  some  modification,  is  now  used. 

"  The  cylinders  of  the  sugar  mills  were  formerly  of  hard  wood,  after- 
wards they  were  covered  with  iron ;  at  present,  however,  in  large  pbn- 
tations,  they  are^  formed  entirely  of  iron.  They  possess  thus  sore 
sc^ditv,  and  ths  pressuve  exercised  on  the  cane  can  be  maeh  gisaler* 

**  The  denomination  of  large  and  small  cyiinders  that  is  sometimci 
given  to  the  rollers  arises  fifvm  this,  that  formerly  the  middle  roller  wu 
actually  larger  than  the  other  two.    At  present,  Uiey  are  all  made  of  the 

same  diameter; untillately,the  surface  of  the  cylinders  wasperfecdj 

smooth,  they  now  begin  to  groove  them  slightly,  by  which  means  die 
<cane  is  more  sasily  seized  and  forced  along.  The  distance  between  tbe' 
first  and  second  cylinder  is  scarcely  more  than  a  line  or  a  line  and  a 
hidf ;  the  second  and  the  third  cyUnders  between  which  the  cane  passes 
for  the  second  time,  appposush  as  near  as  possible,  without  absolstdj 
touching.  The  cane,  after  having  undergone  this  seeond  pressure,  is 
broken  and  entirely  deprived  of  juice.     In  this  state,  it  is  called  trasli^ 

! bagasse]  is  tied  up  in  bundles,  placed  under  sheds  to  dry,  and  used  as 
uel  in  the  operations  of  the  sugar  house.'*  p.  46. 

On  the  economical  use  of  difierent  impelling  powers,  the  fol- 
lowing observations  may  merit  attention  2-^ 

**  To  give  motion  to  the  sugar  mills,  there  are  employed,  acconliti^to 
circumstances,  streams  of  water,' wind  or  animals.  Bur  since  the  im- 
provements introduced  by  Watt  have  rendered  the'  use  of  steam  en- 
gmes  common,  planters  have  begun  to  employ  them  as  the  impelliDg 
power  in  their  mills.  This  has  been  principally  done  in  the  English 
colonieis.  Indeed,  in  situations  in  which  there  is  not  at  command  a  ca^ 
rent  of  water  of  suJfficient  power,  steam  engines  are,  in  all  respects,  pre- 
ferable  to  cattle  or  the  wind.  Wh^n  cattle  are  employed,  a  certaitt 
number  must  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  mill  Those  which  labour 
in  the  common  operations  of  the  plantation  are  all  wanted  at  the  moment 
of  harvest  to  bring  home  the  cane^— separate  teams  must  thus  be  sitp- 
ported  through  the  year. 

^^  The  csne  ought  to  be  expressed  as  soon  as  possible  ^her  it  is  har- 
vested, for  if  it  remains  even  some  hoimi,  fdrmeatation  may  commenoS' 
In  this  view,  wind<»milb  present  great  inconveniences,  because,  from  the 
unsteadiness,  of  the  wind  there  is  no  security  that  a  given  quaotitj  of 
wmrk  can  be  done  in  a  determinate  time."  p.  44. 
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Tbe  improTemeiiC  whidi  our  authors  consider  as  the  most  ic 
portaiit  of  the  recent  changes  m  the  mill,  is  tbe  arrangement  of 
tbe  ejtiinders  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  so  placed  that  their 
centres  form  a  triangle.  This  was  considered  a  century  ago  as 
a  desideratum.  But  in  (he  trials  then  made,  tbe  engineers  per- 
sietedin  placing  the  cylinders  one  abofie  tbe  other;  tbeopera^ 
tions  on  this  plan  were  not  effsotual,  and  the  attendance  trouble- 
some. But  now  when  tbe  motion  is  impressed  on  the  upper 
cylinder  which  rests  on  the  two  lower,  the  canes  pass  from  one 
to  the  other  without  the  assistance  of  a  labouner,  the  feeding  can 
be  made  regular  and  easy,  and  tbe  trash  is  ail  disi^arged  en  the 
side  opposite  to  that  on  wiUch  the  feeder  stands. 

The  oliject  of  the  mill  is,  to  express  the  juice  from  the  cane 
thoroughly  and  rapidly.  When  this  is  accomplished,  a  new  se- 
ries of  manipulations  must  commence  to  separate  effectually  tbe 
saccharine  particles  from  tbe  extraneous  substances  which  are 
mingled  with  it. 

*^  The  juice  of  the  cape  obtsined  by  the  processes  already  described, 
is  an  opaque  fluid,  of  a  doll  olire  grey  colour,  its  taste  is  sweet,  it  has 
the  balsamic  odour  of  the  cane,  is  lightly  viscid,  and  its  specific  gravity 
Tahes  from  1,033  to  1,106,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  cane  from 
which  it  is  extracted,  and  the  nature  m  the  soil  in  which  it  ^w. 

**  In  this  state  it  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  one  liquid,  the  other 
solid.  This  last  is  suspended  in  the  first,  and  may  be  separated  by  re- 
pose. This  solid  portion  is  compofed  of  fragments  of  the  parenchyma 
and  barH  of  the  plant,  mingled  mechanically,  and  of  a  ^reen  substance, 
yery  abundant,  extremely  fine,  and  scarcely  differing  in  density  from 
water.  This  substance  is  known  under  the  name  of  green  fecula ;  it 
occurs  in  many  other  vegetables,  particularly  in  the  leaves  of  the  cab- 
bage.  

**  The  liquid  part,  which,  when  separated  from  the  fecula,  takes  tbe 
name  of  *'  purified  juice**  [vesou]  is  composed  in  variable  proportions, 
of  water,  of  cristallizable  sugar,  of  sugar  not  cristallizable,  of  gum,  of 
albumen,  of  some  fermenting  principle,  and  of  some  saline  substances 
held  in  solution.  Mons.  Proust  also  detected  in  it  a  small  portion  of 
the  malic  acid.  Left  to  itself,  tbe  juice  immediately  after  expressioUj 
begins  to  ferment,  hence  the  necessity  of  subjecting  it  immediately  to 
the  processes  necessary  to  purify  it.  Tbe  fermentation,  which  in  this 
staffe  takes  place,  is  the  acetous.  The  juice,  deprived  of  its  fecula,  would 
still  ferment,  but  the  vinous  or  alcoholic  fermentation  then  occurs."  p.  53. 

1$  would  be  tedious  to  follow  our  authors  through  all  the 
details  and  successive  labours  of  a  "  sucrerie,'*  a  sugar  manu- 
factory, nor  without  a  sketch  or  a  ground  plan  would  it  easily 
bo  made  intelligible.  They  first  describe  tbe  works  such  as 
they  were  formerly  established  on  the  great  estates  in  the 
French  colonies;  the  improvenMnts,  which,  in  later  days,  have 
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been  adopted  or  suggested,  and  then  some  amelioratioiis  which 
have  been  proposed  by  English  writers.  It  is  obvious  that  die 
establishments  and  machinery  described  are  more  extensive  than 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  necessary  for  this  cul- 
ture— perhaps  some  modifications  may  safely  be  introduced  ia 
a  climate  where  the  fermentation  will  not  be  so  rapid,  and  on 
plantations  where  the  cultivation  will  not  be  so  extensive. 

It  may  be  sufficient  briefly  to  state,  that  the  juice  when  ex- 
pressed from  the  cane  is  received  into  two  large  vats,  whose 
size  is  apportioned  to  the  crop.  These  are  recommended  to  be 
placed  in  a  shed  or  other  building  detached  from  the  bcnling 
house,  to  escape  the  influence  of  the  furnaces.  From  these,  the 
juice  is  distributed  to  the  boilers,  generally  four  in  successioDj 
in  each  of  which,  the  purification  and  evapoi ation  are  progres- 
sively advanced.  In  the  last  it  is  ''baked"  or  matured,  that  is, 
the  evaporation  is  carried  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  cristalKza* 
tion.  The  syrup,  while  passing  from  the  third  to  the  fouith 
boiler,  is,  in  some  works,  filtered  through  baskets  lined  with 
woollen  or  linen  cloth,  or  both ;  when  ''baked,**  it  is  convejed 
into  coolers,  afterwards  into  shallow  troughs  where  it  may  cr» 
tallize,  thence  removed  into  the  draining  house,  where  either  in 
boxes  or  jars  of  earthen  ware,  it  is  permitted  to  remain  some 
time  until  freed  from  its  molasses.  After  this,  it  is  exposed  to 
the  sun  for  a  short  time,  that  its  remaining  humidity  may  be 
dissipated,  and  finally  closely  packed  in  barrels. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  manufacture,  when  it  is  only  intend- 
ed to  produce  that  form  of  sugar  known  in  commerce  as  Musco- 
vado. But  many  circumstances  in  the  process  require  particular 
attention,  and  some  have  led  to  differences  of  opinion  both  m  an 
economical  and  chemical  point  of  view.  One  of  those  which 
may  concern  us  as  well  as  our  neighbours  is  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  copper  and  iron  boilers.  The  preference  is  given 
by  our  authors  decidedly  to  the  former  for  the  following  reasons. 
1.  It  is  easy  to  give  the  boiler,  when  made  of  copper,  any  di- 
mensions that  may  be  convenient.  This  is  not  practicable  in 
cast  iron,  and  has  produced  the  practice  of  surrounding  iron 
boilers  with  masonry  to  increase  their  capacity.  By  this  means 
the  syrup  is  frequently  injured  by  the  dust  and  fragments  of  the 
surrounding  wall.  2.  Copper  boilers  are  most  easily  kept  clean, 
and  never  become  coated  with  rust.  3.  They  never  break  as 
iron  boilers  do  by  sudden  transitions  of  temperature.  •^  Copper 
is  one  of  the  metals  most  permeable  to  heat.  It  has  been  as- 
certained that  from  a  given  surface  of  copper  with  a  given  heat, 
twice  the  quantity  of  water  will  be  evaporated  which  will  es- 
cape from  one  of  iron.    Hence  the  economy  which  was  sup- 
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posed  to  recommend  the  iron  boilers  is  illusorji  as  the  eipense 
of  fuel  will  surpass  much  the  difference  in  the  Talue  of  the  Tes- 
sels.  5.  The  duration  of  a  copper  boiler  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  one  of  iron,  for  when  its  bottom  is  worn  out,  a  new  one 
can  be  supplied,  and  even  the  fragments  of  the  old  vessels  re* 
tain  some  value»  while  those  of  iron  are  useless.  The  size  of 
the  boilers  must  of  course  bear  some  proportion  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  crop.  The  form  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone  reversedi 
with  the  bottom  slightly  concave,  and  the  dimensions  recom- 
mended for  a  large  establishment  are  as  follow : — 

Inches.         Inchefl.  Inchei. 

Isl  or  largest  boiler,  27  deep-— 64  lower  diameter — 88  upper  diameter, 
4th  or  smallest  do.    30    do.      60  do.  78  do. 

the  other  two  of  intermediate  sizes. 

Another  subject  of  discussion  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
furnace.    On  this  subject,  we  meet  the  following  remarks : — 

**  M.  Dutrone  does  not  appear  to  have  perceived  the  inconveniences 
which  result  from  the  arrangement  which  he  has  preserved  in  his  fur- 
naces, following  the  practice  of  his  daj,  and  placing  all  his  boilers 
over  one  fire.  This  method  is  altogether  faulty.  We  believe  that  it 
will  be  much  more  convenient  to  follow  the  ancient  practice,  and  to 
build  for  each  boiler  its  own  furnace.  It  would  then  be  easy,  when 
necessary,  to  extinguish  or  moderate  the  fire  under  one  boiler,  and  con- 
tinue the  evaporation  actively  imder  others,  which  cannot  be  done  when 
all  are  fixed  in  one  furnace.  It  was  about  the  year  1725,  that  our 
planters,  following  the  example  of  the  English,  adopted  this  plan  for 
their  boilers,  and  since  1778,  the  English  themselves  have  abandoned 
this  arrangement  and  returned  to  the  ancient  practice.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  easy,  even  while  preserving  the  principle  of  a  single  fire,  which  must 
be  advantageous  as  far  as  an  economical  consumption  of  fuel  is  im- 
portant, to  modify  the  parts  of  the  furnace,  so  that  the  communication 
of  heat  to  one  or  more  boilers,  may  be  intercepted  at  pleasure.*'  p.  95. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  present  herQ  the  account  given  of  the 
first  operation  in  the  English  sugar-houses,  which  is  supposed 
to  posses"*  -some  advantages : — 

**  The  juice  when  pressed  is  conveyed  into  large  copper  boilers  ca- 
pable of  containing  12  to  1500  litres*,  placed  each  on  its  own  fire-place. 
The  proportion  of  lime  which  is  considered  necessary  is  added,  and  the 
fire  kindled.  The  temperature  of  the  liquid  is  raised  nearly  to  the  point 
of  ebullition,  without  permitting  it  to  boil.    It  is  supposed  to  have 

*  As  we,  iQ  copying  the  statements  of  Messrs.  Blachette  and  Zo^ga,  have  used 
the  French  wei£bts  and  measures,  it  may  be  sufllcient  to  mention  that  the  French 
litre  is  equal  to  2. 1-9  pints  EngUsh  Wine  Measure.  The  gramme  to  15. 44  grains, 
and  the  kilogramme  to  21b.  Sos.  3  dwts.  12  gr  Troy  weight.  The  reader  may 
easily  make  the  neeessary  calculations. 
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leaehed  the  f^roper  degree  of  heat  when  the  firit  bubUes  begutobuit 
through  the  thick  bed  of  scum  aod  ftoth  which  forsis  upoo  tbeni&n. 
Thethermometer  of  Reaumur  will  then  indicate  about  SO"",  212  F.  Antkb 
moment  the  fire  is  extinguished  by  closing  a  register,  which  ezdudei 
the  air.  The  liquor  is  left  to  itself  for  one  or  two  hours  to  gire 
the  fecula  time  to  reunite  and  rise  to  the  sur&ce  in  the  form  of  Kmn. 
When  this  action  is  accomplished,  bj  means  of  a  sTphon  or  a 
cock  near  the  bottom  of  the  bmlef,  all  the  liquid  is  drawn  ofl^  wlib 
the  scum  has  acquired  so  much  tenacity  that  it  wiU  sink  and  settle  witb- 
out  hreaking.  The  sjrup  thus  withdrawn,  is  carried  by  a  trou^  to 
another  boikr,  where  the  eraporation  is  continued,  and  die  scum  wbick 
afterwards  ri8es,is  taken  off.  Lime  water  b  added,  either  if  the  bqw 
is  not  clear,  <h'  u  it  should  appear  to  be  necessary  to  dilute  the  t/n^ 
which  by  its  viscidity,  may  proFent  the  separation  of  extraneous  nb- 
stances.     The  subsequent  operations  are  not  peculiar. 

**  The  object  which  is  proposed  by  this*mode  of  clarifying  is,  to  seps- 
rate,  better  than  can  be  done  by  skimming,  the  substances  suspended 
in  the  fresh  juice.  These,  by  ebullition,  would  acquire  a  rotatoiy  motioD 
which  would  mingle  them  continually  with  the  fluid  and  retard  tbeir 
separation.  The  time  during  which  the  sugar  is  exposed  to  the  adiw 
of  fire,  is  by  this  means  mudi  abridged,  and  this  secures  real  adrat- 
tages."  p.  97. 

In  all  the  processes  described  in  this  work,  a  preliminary 
step  is  to  mingle  with  the  fresh  juice  in  the  first  boiler  a  certain 
portion  of  lime.  The  quantity  is  no  where  specified,  at  least 
when  treating  of  the  juice  of  the  cane,  but  the  proportion  ii 
represented  as  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  juice,  Uie  oatoie 
of  the  soil  from  which  it  was  deriTed,  and  other  circumstancii 
which  experience  only  can  determine.  While  a  certain  quaotitf 
of  lime  is  considered  absolutely  necessary  in  these  operations, 
the  eflfect  and  influence  of  that  lime  is  no  where  definitely  stated. 
Even  the  most  able  chemists  diflTer  as  to  its  eflfects.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  occur  on  this  subject : — 

"  The  opinions  on  the  part  which  alkaUes  perform  in  the  operatkni 
by  which  sugar  is  obtained,  are  numerous,  and  present  many  discrep- 
ances. Some  chemists,  among  whom  may  be  cited  Bergman,  and  the 
generality  of  planters,  have  believed  that  their  effect  was  to  neatiaiiK 
some  acid,  whose  existence  in  the  syrup  opposed  its  cristallization. 

*^Mons.Thenard*  thinks,  and  this  was  also  the  opinion  of  DuhameU 
that  the  effect  of  the  lime  is  to  render  the  scum  more  firm,  and  thM 
contribute  to  its  separation  by  uniting  with  it  the  green  fecula  aod 
forming  with  the  froth  a  compound  which  will  collect  more  readily  than 
the  fecula  alone  will  do.  We  ought  to  add,  that  this  also  was  tbe  ? iew 
of  M*  DutroncJ    In  a  memoir  on  the  action  c^  alkalies  on  sugar,  H* 

*  Thenard,  Tnhe  de  Chimie  El^mentalfe,  torn.  iv.  p.  10,  4th  edtt. 
\  Encyclopedie  Methodique  au  mot  Snore,  torn.  viL  p.  Sii6. 
X  Precis  snr  la  Canne,  pjk  ^"-134. 
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Daoiel*  fttppofet  that  the  lime  acu  by  rendeiiog  more  eoluble  die 
coleunnff  matter  united  to  sugar,  and  that  in  this  manner  it  facilitates 
the  purification  and  chstallization  of  sugar.  This  opinion  approaches 
nearly  to  the  belief  generally  admitted  before  Bergman,  of  the  combi- 
nation of  alkalies  with  some  fat  substance  that  was  thus  separated  from 
the  sugar. 

^  If  we  could  beheve  Dr.  Higgins^t  the  green  fecula  is  held  in  solution 
in  part  by  the  water,  and  in  part  by  carbonic  acid.  This  acid  is  dis- 
engaged when  the  liquor  is  heated  to  the  temperature  of  about  50^ 
and  Uiis  herbaceous  matter  separates  then  in  green  flakes,  which  collect 
in  form  of  froth.  Lime  facititates  this  separation  as  well  by  uniting 
with  the  carbonic  acid,  as  by  forming  an  insoluble  combination  with 
the  fecula. 

^  Of  these  opinions,  that  of  Bergman  and  that  of  Thenard  may  be 
equally  well  founded,  if  we  suppose  with  the  first  the  presence  of  an 
acid  in  the  juice  expressed  from  the  cane. 

**  In  effect,  at  the  time  of  harvest,  all^the  canes  and  eren  all  the  parts 
of  the  same  cane  haye  not  reached  the  same  point  of  maturity.  The 
saccharine  matter  has  not  attained  a  uniform  degree  of  elaboration,  and 
almost  all  Tegetable  substances  before  they  hare  arrived  at  complete 
maturity,  contain  a  quantity  more  or  less  considerable  of  malic  acid. 
M.  Proust  has,  in  fiM^t,  recognised  the  existence  of  this  acid  in  the  juice 
of  the  cane. 

**  Besides,  as  die  expressed  juice  begins  almost  immediately  to  fer- 
ment, nothing  prevents  the  supposition,  that  in  the  interval  of  time 
which  passes  between  the  cutting  of  the  cane  and  the  moment  when  the 
juice  arrives  in  the  boilers,  there  may  be  the  developement  of  a  small 
pcwtion  of  the  acetic  acid. 

**  We  ought  to  remark  at  the  same  time,  that  in  some  localities,  [we 
may  cite  among  others  several  plantations  in  Jamaica,  in  which  the 
juice  c^the  cane  is  very  rich  in  sugar,]  the  separation  of  the  scum  and 
fecula  is  made  without  the  addition  of  haie. 

**  One  of  the  inconveniences  attached  to  the  employment  of  lime, 
especiaUy  when  used  in  powder,  as  is  commonly  practised,  is  its  pre- 
cipitation to  the  bottom  of  the  boilers,  where  it  becomes  attached,  and 
injures  diem  in  a  short  time. 

'^  An  excess  of  lime  in  the  syrup  [vesou],  is  detected  by  the  colour.  It 
becomes  at  first  yellow,  and  then  passes,  if  the  dose  of  lime  is  too  strong, 
to  a  reddish  brown.  It  diffuses  besides  a  strong  odour  of  ley,  and  its 
flavour  becomes  alkaUne.  This  happens  in  the  greater  pan  of  sugar 
works,  where  lime  is  generally  added  in  proportions  too  great 

**  Inconveniences,  not  less  senous,  result  from  its  presence  in  the 
syrup,  when  exposed  to  cristallize,  because  from  the  property  we  have 
noticed  in  sugar  c^  being  decomposed  by  lime,  one  pari  would  be  gradu- 
ally converted  into  mucUage.  This  is  often  remarked  in  the  refineries 
of  Europe,  in  which  cases,  from  sugar  very  beautiful  in  appearance, 
only  a  very  small  pordon  of  cristallLudble  sugar  can  be  obtained/'  pp. 
S7-91. 


*  Annalet  de  Chimie  et  Physique,  torn.  x.  p. 
^  PhU.  Msgasint,  voL  xxiv.  p.  900.  T 
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The  processes  which  we  have  described,  or  to  which  we  bate 
alluded,  are  necessary  to  produce  sugar  in  that  state  in  wh'idk 
it  is  known  in  commerce,  as  brown  or  muscovado  sugar.  lathe 
French  and  Spanish  colonies,  it  was  usual  to  carry  these  ope- 
rations a  step  farther,  and  prepare  the  clayed  or  white  sugar. 
When  it  is  intended  to  make  '^clayed  sugar,"  the  beat  in  the 
fourth  or  baking  vessel  (chaudiere  a  cuire)  is  raised  for  some 
time  four  or  six  degrees  of  Reaumur  more  than  will  be  neces- 
sary if  the  object  is  only  to  make  mus<K>vado  sugar.  Thesyrap 
is  then  placed  in  moulds  of  earthenware,  where  it  remains  for 
fifteen  or  eighteen  hours  to  cristallize.  The  moulds  are  afle^ 
wards  carried  into  a  laboratory  calculated  for  the  business,  and 
placed  over  pans  which  receive  the  drainings  of  the  sugar. 
In  twenty-four  hours  the  liquid  part  of  the  sugar  being  sepa- 
rated and  other  pans  placed  under  the  moulds,  the  claying  com- 
mences. 

^^  This  operation  is  performed  in  the  following  manner.  After  haniig 
levelled  the  sugar  in  the  moulds,  clay  diluted  in  water  to  the  oobbw* 
tence  of  pap,  is  poured  over  it.  There  b  in  each  drEuning  boose  one 
or  more  basins  of  masonry,  five  or  six  feet  square,  and  four  or  five  deep, 
in  which  the  clay  for  this  purpose  is  tempered  with  a  sufficient  quantitj 
of  water. 

"  The  water  separates  slowly  from  the  day,  filters  through  the  sugar, 
renders  more  fluid  the  syrup  which  it  still  retains,  and  carries  it  along 
with  it  into  the  pan  beneath.  When  the  first  cake  of  clay  becomes  dij, 
it  is  replaced  by  a  new  portion,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  a  tbiid 
time.  After  this,  the  mass  of  sugar  is  left  in  the  mould  for  twenty  dajs, 
that  the  syrup  may  drain  off  entirely.  The  sugar  is  then  taken  out  of 
the  forms,  exposed  for  some  hours  to  the  sun,  and  afterwards  earned  to 
the  ^ove,  where  it  remains  fifteen  to  twenty  days  to  harden  and  dry.** 
p.  65. 

We  have  adverted  to  this  operation  because  during  the  last 
year  an  improvement  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  Georgia  hj 
Mr.  M'Intosh,  and  patented,  which  promises  to  produce  some 
beneficial  efiTects.  In  his  process,*  diluted  clay  is  mingled  with 
the  juice  of  the  cane  in  an  early  stage  of  the  manufacture,  in 
the  first  or  second  boiler,  and  assists  in  that  stage  of  the  work 
to  clarify  the  syrup  and  facilitate  the  cristallization  of  the  sugar. 
Some  who  have  tried  this  process,  speak  favourably  of  the  re- 
sult. We  may  hope'  that  by  degrees,  all  the  difficulties  we  have 
encountered  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  will  gradually  be  re- 
moved by  the  ingenqity  and  skill  of  our  countrymen. 

*  See  an  interesting  paper  from  Mr.  Spalding  on  the  Sugar Caqe,  in  the  Sootfaeia 
AgricuUurist  for  February,  18S59. 
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"The  operation  of  claying  is  not  practised  in  the  English  colonies* 
AH  their  sugar  is  prepared  and  shipped  in  the  state  of  muscovado. 
The  English  planters  are  of  opinion  that  the  portion  of  sugar  which 
drains  off  with  the  water  and  molasses,  is  so  considerable  as  not  to  be 
compensated  bj  the  difference  of  price.  The  loss  of  weight  occasioned 
by  claying,  is  about  40  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  by  concentrating  again 
the  molasses,  it  would  3rield  the  greater  part  of  this  40  per  cent,  but 
then  the  molasses  would  fail  for  the  distillery,  and  be  of  a  very  inferior 
quality.  Bryan  Edwards  is  of  opinion,  that  the  practice  of  the  English 
planters  of  shipping  their  sugar  in  the  state  of  muscovado,  and  dis- 
tiUing  the  molasses,  is  more  advantageous  than  the  system  of  claying." 
p.  99. 

The  second  part  of  this  manual  is  appropriated  to  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  from  the  maple.  As  this  portion  contains  no 
information  but  what  has  been  derived  from  the  United  States, 
and  has  long  been  familiar  to  our  readers,  we  shall  not  enter 
into  any  details  on  that  subject. 

The  tfiird  and  most  considerable,  and  in  our  opinion  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  work,  is  that  devoted  to  the  production 
of  sugar  from  the  beet.  In  describing  the  processes  introduced 
into  this  manufacture,  the  authors  write  as  if  familiar  with 
the  operations  they  record,  and  they  enumerate  some  improve- 
ments which  have  recently  been  adopted  in  the  purification  and 
cristallizationn  of  the  juice  of  the  beet,  which,  perhaps,  may  be 
beneficially  applied  to  our  own  wants. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  many  details  which  our  authors 
give  of  the  varieties,  culture,  gathering,  preserving,  macerating 
and  pressing  of  the  beet  root.  These  are  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pose. It  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  the  juice  of 
the  beet,  according  to  the  analysis  of  M.  Dubrunfaut,  contains 
twenty-three  distinct  substances,  from  among  which,  the  cris- 
tallizable  sugar  must  be  separated.* 

Margraff,  a  distinguished  Prussian  chemist,  was  the  first  who 
ascertained  the  existence  of  sugar  in  the  root  of  the  beet.     He 

*  M.  Dubrunfaut  detected  in  the  beet  the  following  ingredients:^!.  Water.  2. 
Woody  Parenchyma.  3.  Cristallizable  Sugar.  4.  Sugar  not  cristallizable.  5.  Vege- 
table albumen.  6.  Gelatine.  7.  A  black  asotic  matter.  8.  A  fatty  aubstance,  solid 
at  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  9.  A  fixed  oil.  10.  An  essential  oil.  11.  A 
resin,  green  and  bitter.  12.  A  gummy  substance.  13.  One  or  two  colouring  prin- 
ciples, yellow  and  red.  14.  A  free  acid,  whose  qualities  were  not  determUied. 
lo.  Oxalate  of  Ammonia.  16.  Oxalate  of  Potash.  17.  Oxalate  of  lime.  18. 
HydKMshlorate  of  Ammonia.  19.  Sulphate  and  phosphate  of  Potash.  20.  Silex. 
21.  Alumine.  22.  Traces  of  the  oxydes  of  Iron  and  Manganese.  23.  Traces  of 
Sulphur,  It  is  obvious  from  this  mere  recapitulation,  that  more  substances  might 
have  been  enumerated.  2,  4, 7. 13,  and  some  others,  are  probably  compounds. 
The  Sugar  Cane  has  not  to  our  knowledge  been  yet  carefully  analysed.  It  would, 
we  doubt  not,  exhibit  as  many  distinct  substances,  and  show  how  advantageoudy 
chemieal  knowledge  may  be  applied  to  the  separation  of  its  several  ingredients. 
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was  led  to  suspect  this  fact  by  the  taste  of  the  beet,  and  Vj  the 
cristalline  appearance  which  it  presented  when  ezaminel  wider 
a  microscope.  His  first  ezperiments»  which  are  detailed  in  t 
memoir  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  in  1747, 
although  rude  and  unskilful,  yet  enabled  him  to  announce  tbi 
discoFcry.  His  process  was  simple-— over,  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  root  dried  and  powdered,  he  poured  twice  the  quantity  of 
highly  rectified  spirits,  and  exposed  the  mixture  to  a  slow  beat 
over  a  sand  bath,  until  it  began  to  boil,  he  then  filtered  it  into 
a  glass  vessel  which  he  closed,  and  at  the  end  of  some  weeks, 
discerned  cristals,  which  presented  all  the  physical  and  chemical 
characters  of  sugar  from  the  cane.  The  alcohol  which  remained, 
contained  sugar  in  solution,  and  a  resinous  substance. 

Other  roots  were  in  succession  tried ;  several  yielded  sagar, 
but  none  in  proportions  equal  to  that  of  the  beet.  When  tbe 
existence  of  sugar  in  these  roots  was  once  established,  many 
plans  were  tried  to  extract  it  in  a  manner  easy  and  economi- 
cal. It  is  needless  to  trace  his  steps.  He  was  aware  of  tlie 
possible  importance  of  his  discovery,  and  recommended  it  to 
farmers  as  opening  a  new  branch  of  national  industry.  Bat  tbe 
low  price  of  sugar,  and  the  imperfect  state  of  chemical  know- 
ledge, which  rendered  his  best  attempts  comparatively  expen- 
•ive,  discouraged  all  serious  efforts,  and  his  researches  were 
almost  forgotten  when,  nearly  a  half  century  afterwards,  H. 
Achard»  also  of  Berlin,  resumed  the  subject,  and  improved  tbe 
ancient  processes  so  much  as  to  create  a  strong  presumption 
that  sugar  on  a  large  scale,  might  be  extracted  profitably  from 
this  vegetable. 

The  first  experiments,  however,  were  not  successdil.  Inat- 
tention to  many  collateral  circumstances  which  required  con- 
sideration, ruined  several  establishments,  and  made  the  opinion 
common,  as  perhaps,  is  now  the  case  with  us  in  regard  to  tbe 
Sugar  Cane,  that  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  beet  root, 
though  true  in  theory,  could  not  advantageously  be  reduced  to 
practice.  Yet  the  moment  was  favourable,  and  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  besides  granting  premiums  for  the  most  successful 
experiments  and  sending  instructions  into  every  department 
of  his  empire,  established  schools  of  chemistry  in  Paris,  Wacben* 
heim,Douai,Strasburg,Castelnaudary,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  improving  the  fabrication  of  this  sugar ;  and  four  imperial 
establishments  were  created,  sufficient  to  manufacture  from  tbe 
crop  of  1812,  two  millions  of  kilogrammes  of  raw  or  musco- 
vado sugar. 

These  enterprises  were  just  beginning  to  prosper  when  tbe 
political  events  of  the  year  1814  appeared  to  overwhelm  them* 
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They  were  not  only  exposed  to  the  free  competition  of  a  reviving 
and  no  longer  interrupted  commerce,  but  became  a  subject  of 
ridicule  to  all  virbo  were  desirous  of  throwing  into  discredit  the 
institutions  of  Napoleon*  Some»  however,  who  had  devoted 
much  attention  to  this  manufacture,  particularly  the  distinguished 
chemist  Chaptal,  Messrs.  Mathieu  de  Dombasle,  and  Crespel* 
Delisse  of  Arras,  continued  their  labours,  and  have  ultimately 
demonstrated,  that  the  sugar  extracted  from  the  beet  can,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  compete  with  that  produced  by  the 
cane. 

The  process  recommended  by  M.  Achard  is  nearly  as  fol- 
lows. The  juice,  as  expressed  from  the  beets  is  received  in 
large  vats*  Sulphuric  acid  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  two 
and  a  half  grammes  of  acid  to  each  litre  of  juice.  The  juice  thus 
acidified  is  suffered  to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours.  At  this 
time,  the  surface  of  the  liquid  ought  to  be  clear  and  limpid,  but 
the  lower  part  will  be  still  turbid  by  the  deposition  of  albumi- 
nous substances,  coagulated  by  the  acid  and  by  other  impurities. 
The  whole  is  then  thrown  into  a  boiler,  over  the  bottom  of  which 
has  been  uniformly  spread  a  thin  layer  of  chalk.  The  boiler 
ought  not  to  be  filled  more  than  to  two  thirds  of  its  height  to 
leave  room  for  the  froth  which  is  formed  during  the  effervescence 
caused  by  the  decomposition  of  the  chalk.  The  juice  is  stirred 
that  the  combination  of  the  acid  and  alkali  should  be  more  com- 
plete. The  sulphate  of  lime,  formed  by  this  combination,  being 
iMarly  insoluble,  is  precipitated,  and  forms  much  pf  the  sediment 
which  falls  to  the  bottom. 

The  proportion  of  chalk  used,  according  to  M.  Achard,  is 
much  greater  than  is  necessary  to  saturate  the  sulphuric  acid 
Bdingl^with  the  juice,  but  he  considers  it  better  to  use  this  sub- 
stance freely,  than  not  to  saturate  the  acid.  The  chalk  used  in 
this  operation  ought  to  be  very  pure,  for  sometimes  it  is  com- 
bined with  ingre^ents  that  might  injure  the  clarification  of  the 
juice. 

M.  Achard  at  first  proposed  that  a  small  quantity  of  quick- 
lime should  be  added  after  the  effervescence  to  neutralize  any 
portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  might  remain  in  the  li- 
quid. It  has  been  found,  however,  that  this  gas  will  always  be 
driven  off  by  the  heat  to  which  t^e  juice  must  be  exposed. 

When  this  first  process  is  terminated,  fire  is  kindled  under  the 
boiler,  and  when  the  liquid  reaches  the  temperature  of 30°  R.99^ 
F.  skimmed  milk  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  fourteen 
parts  for  every  one  thousand  of  juice.  The  mass  is  then  stirred, 
and  theboiler  covered,  when  the  thermometer  rises  to  79°  R.  309^ 
F.,  the  fire  is  extinguished,  and  the  fluid  suffered  to  cool  to 
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50""  or  60<>  62-75  F.    The  boiler  is  then  uncovered,  and  a  black 
crust  which  is  found  floating  on  the  surfacoi  carefully  removed. 

These  preparatory  measures  of  M.  Achard  have  been  ino£- 
fied  by  M.  Crespel,  of  Arras.  Besides  some  changes  in  the  fats 
not  important  to  us,  the  milk  used  by  H.  Achard  has  beeo  re- 
placed by  bullock's  blood,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  by  shekel 
lime.  He  has  also  ascertained  that  it  is  not  necessary  tbattbe 
acid  should  remain  some  time  in  the  juice  before  the  applieatioi 
of  alkalies.  His  process  is  the  following :  to  1800  litres  of  juice 
while  cold,  2600grammes  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  in  three  times 
their  weight  in  water,  are  added ;  after  having  been  sufficientlj 
agitated,  four  kilogrammes  of  quick  lime,  mixed  with  water 
until  it  becomes  fluid,  are  poured  in,  and  the  mixture  stined 
again.  Fire  is  then  appli^.  When  the  heat  is  raised  to  70* 
Reaumur,  animal  charcoal  which  has  been  once  before  em- 
ployed in  clarifying  sugar,  is  added,  afterwards  bullock's  blood 
diluted  with  water  ;  the  whole  is  well  mingled,  and  the  fire  n 
withdrawn  to  permit  the  liquid  to  settle,  afterwards  the  clear 
juice  is  drawn  off  by  acock  placed  some ^ inches  above  the 
bottom. 

A  second  process  is  detailed,  which  resembles  so  much  the 
usual  practice  of  the  West  India  planter,  that  it  is  called 
the  ^^  process  of  the  colonies."  This  we  shall  not  repeat.  A 
third,  which  our  authors  represent  as  the  one  now  generally 
adopted  in  the  French  manufactories,  and  recommended  i^ 
M.  Chaptal  and  Mathieu  de  Dombasle,  we  shall  extract  from 
the  work  before  us. 

*^  The  alterations  which  lime,  when  employed  in  excess,  produces  in 
sugar,  have  caused  persons  to  seek  the  ineaus  of  protecting  tbanselfes 
from  the  injury  occasioned  By  its  presence  in  the  juice  after  it  is  clari- 
fied. It  has  been  advised  to  neutralize  it  by  an  acid,  and  sulphuric  add 
is  preferred,  because  it  is  cheap,  and  because  it  forms  with  lime  ao 
almost  insoluble  salt. 

^  After  having  supplied  the  juice  with  lime  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, in  the  proportion  of  about  five  grammes  to  each  litre,  ifl 
the  cauldron  for  defecation,  the  clear  liquid  is  poured  out  into  the 
boilers  for  evaporation.  Into  the  liquid,  which  is  then  more  or  less 
alkaline,  according  to  the  quantity  of  lime  which  has  been  employed, 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water  is  poured  until  the  lime  is  veiy 
neady  neutralized,  taking  care,  liowever,  that  the  liquor  preseryes 
a  little  vestige  of  the  alkali,  an  excess  of  the  acid  being  more  injurioas 
than  an  excess  of  lime.  The  degree  and  point  of  saturation  can  easily 
be  discovered  by  paper  tinged  blue  with  turnsole,  which  is  changed  to 
red  by  an  excess  of  acid ;  paper  dyed  yellow  by  the  curcuma,  which 
alkalis  turn  to  red,  or  by  the  syrup  of  violets  which  they  change  (o 
green,  will  detect  the  excess  of  lune. 
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*'  Some  manufacturers,  and  their  method  is,  perhaps,  to  be  preferred, 
add  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  cauldron  for  defecation  after  the  admixture 
of  lime ;  by  this  means,  the  deposits  occasioned  both  by  the  action  of 
lime  and  by  the  sulphuric  acid  are  united,  the  operation  is  simplified, 
and  in  the  efaporating  vessels  nothing  remains  but  to  clarify  and  con* 
centrate  the  liquid.**  p.  183. 

We  have  given  these  various  practices  that  it  may  be  seen 
how  the  same  principle  may  be  modified  and  applied  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  It  would  seem  from  the  result,  as  if  both 
acids  and  alkalis  may  be  beneficially  applied.  Each  may  .cor- 
rect in  turn  some  quality  in  the  juice  that  would  obstruct  the 
perfect  cristallization  of  the  sugar.  So  anxious  are  the  manu- 
facturers at  the  same  time  to  prevent  any  waste,  that  the  scum 
taken  from  these  cauldrons  is  filtered,  then  placed  in  sacs  and 
pressed,  to  force  out  all  the  juice  that  may  adhere*to  it. 

By  thb  purification,  the  syrup  freed  from  a  part  of  the  foreign 
substancs  with  which  it  was  combined,  has  lost  in  its  density  as 
measured  by  the  areometer,  one  or  two  degrees,  it  is  then  evapo- 
rated until  it  is  reduced  to  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  its  volume. 
As  the  water  evaporates,  light  flakes  of  extraneous  matter  which 
were  held  in  solution  and  injured  the  transparency  of  the  liquid, 
separate  from  it  and  rise  to  the  surface.  To  favour  the  for- 
mation of  the  scum,  the  heat  is  kept  moderate,  and  sometimes 
a  little  blood  or  the  whites  of  eggs  are  mingled  with  the  liquid. 
When  no  more  soum  rises  the  fire  is  increased. 

When  the  liquid  marks  2SP  on  the  areometer  when  boiling, 
or  90°  when  cold,  it  is  sufliciently  concentrated.  The  contents 
of  two  evaporating  boilers  are  poured  into  one,  which  are  then 
clarified,  that  is  to  say,  freed  from  any  foreign  matter  which  the 
syrup  may  still  retain. 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  done  before  the  clarification  commences,  is  to 
examine  the  liquid  and  ascertain  if  it  contains  an  excess  either  of  acid 
or  of  alkali.  This,  if  it  exists,  must  be  corrected,  until  the  syrup  shall  be 
found  veiy  slightly  alkalescent  This  venfication  being  made,  to  evety 
hundred  litres  is  added  five  kilogrammes  of  animal  chcu'coal;  the  liquid  is 
made  to  boil,  and  is  well  agitated,  the  scum  that  forms  on  the  surface  is 
broken  up,  the  sediment  stirred,  and  this  is  continued  until  the  charcoal 
is  thoroughly  diffused  and  suspended.  The  syrup  has  then  the  appear- 
ance of  a  black  and  turbid  mass.  The  ebullition  is  continued  for  some 
minutes.  In  the  meantime,  for  each  hundred  litres  of  syrup,  either  one 
litre  of  blood,  or  two  litres  of  milk,  or  five  effgs  are  diluted  with  water, 
and  this  mixture  is  poured  into  the  boiler,  taking  care  to  stir  the  whole 
violently,  until  the  boiling  which  had  been  arretted  by  the  addition  of 
this  cold  liquid,  commences  anew.  This  is  again  suffered  to  continue 
f<Nr  a  short  time.    It  is  known  that  the  quantity  of  blood  or  eggs  which 
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has  been  added  is  sufficient,  if  the  syrup,  when  held  up  agahut  ^Hght, 
is  perfectly  transparent,  while  the  charcoal  floats  in  it  in  irrainsorcbts. 
If  the  syrup  does  not  exhibit  this  appearanoe,  more  blood  or  eggi  miut 
be  added.  When  perfectly  clari6ed,  it  must  be  filtered  through  wooUea 
cloth,  and  kept  as  warm  as  possible  that  the  filtration  may  be  more 
rapid. 

'^  The  deposit  which  remains  on  the  filtre,  and  which  is  composed  of 
animal  charcoal,  of  the  albuminous  substances  which  have  beeo  em- 
ployed, and  which  have  been  coagulated  by  the  effect  of  beat,  sod  of 
matters  separated  from  the  syrup,  is  impregnated  so  strongly  with  Mgir, 
that  it  is  found  advantageous  to  separate  it,  by  washing  this  residoom. 
The  animal  charcoal  which  has  once  served  to  clarify  syrup,  can  be 
made  useful  again  by  employing  it  in  the  first  boiler,  (as  we  bafe  al- 
ready mention^)  to  aid  in  freeing  the  juice  from  its  fecula ;  fi^om  thii 
boiler  it  is  thrown  away  with  the  scum/*  p.  187,  et  seq. 

Several  modes  of  applying  the  animal  charcoal  to  the  syrtipare 
meotioned,  but  none  of  the  variations  are  important.  M.Chaptal 
throws  this  substance  gradually  into  his  boilers,  and  finds  it  suf- 
cient  to  clarify  the  liquid  without  blood  or  eggs.  The  syrup  when 
clarified  and  cooled,  marks  30°  on  the  areometer.  This  density  is 
not  sufficient  to  cause  the  sugar  to  cristallize,  nothing,  or  scarcely 
anything,  however,  at  this  stage  of  the  process  remains  mingled 
with  the  saccharine  particles  but  water,  and  this,  in  other  vessels, 
is  soon  made  to  evaporate.  In  this  operation,  if  any  scum  appears, 
it  is  carefully  removed,  sometimes  if  it  should  seem  necessary, 
the  white  of  an  egg  is  added,  the  heat  is  raised  to  89^-91^  of 
Reaumur,  (about  250  Fahrenheit),  and  the  evaporation  con- 
tinued until  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  fluid  which  entered  these 
last  vessels  has  been  dissipated.  Care  is  necessary  after  the  heat 
is  increased  to  85^  to  prevent,  by  moderating  the  fire,  the  syrap 
from  burning.  The  syrup  is  now  emptied  into  coolers  and 
permitted  to  cristallize. 

To  promote  the  cristailization,  or  as  it  is  called,  the  formation 
of  the  grain,  when  poor  syrup  has  been  obtained,  a  thin  layer 
of  brown  sugar  is  sometimes  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  cooler 
before  the  concentrated  syrup  is  poured  in.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  solid  body  placed  in  a  solution,  serves  as  a  nucleusi 
around  which  the'  molecules  of  a  cristallizable  substance  will 
readily  collect. 

The  draining  presents  nothing  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice. 
But  the  molasses  which  drains  from  the  sugar  is  concentrated 
and  clarified  anew  to  extract  from  it  all  the  cristallizable  sugar 
which  it  has  retained,  and  which  amounts  sometimes  to  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  whole  quantity.  The  molasses  which  is  ob- 
obtained  after  a  second  crbtaliization,  is  only  fit  for  (he 
distillery. 
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The  important  functions  which  animal  charcoal  performs 
in  all  the  recent  processes  for  the  purification  of  sugar,  has 
rendered  it  interesting  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  it  acts. 
It  is  to  Lowitz  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  anti- 
putrescent  properties  of  charcoal,  and  its  power  in  destroying 
or  at  least  abstracting  all  colour  from  the  substances  with  which 
it  is  mingled.  At  first,  it  was  supposed  that  charcoal  from  wood 
was  the  most  efficient,  but  M.  Figuter,  an  apothecary  of  Mont- 
pelier,  in  employing  animal  charcoal  in  the  refining  of  vinegar 
and  some  other  articles,  proved  its  superiority,  and  Mr.  Derosnes, 
in  1812,  applied  it  to  the  refining  of  sugar.  The  most  happy 
results  crowned  his  efforts,  and  since  this  time  the  use  of  this 
clarifier  has  been  universally  adopted  in  the  refineries,  and  has 
even  passed  to  the  apothecaries  and  confectioners. 

To  induce  men  of  science  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  ope- 
ration of  this  charcoal,  the  Society  of  Pharmacy  in  Paris,  ofiere^ 
a  premium  in  1821  for  the  best  dissertation  on  this  subject.  In 
the  essay  of  M.  Bussy,  to  whom  the  premium  was  adjudged,  we 
are  informed, that  '* animal  charcoalcontains only  10 per  cent,  of 
carbon,  which  alone  exercises  a  discolouring  power,  the  re* 
mainder  consists  of  phosphate,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime, 
sulphuret  and  oxyde  of  iron,  and  a  little  silex  ;  that  the  dis-* 
colouring  property  is  inherent  in  carbon,  but  can  only  be  made 
manifest  under  particular  circumstances,  among  which,  porosity 
holds  the  first  place;  that  the  superiority  of  animal  charcoal 
arises  from  its  great  porosity,  which  may  be  increased  by  the 
influence  of  the  substances  with  which  it  is  calcined,  as  potash ; 
that  potash  in  this  connection  does  not  merely  augment  the  po- 
rosity of  the  carbon  by  the  subtraction  of  the  foreign  matters 
which  it  may  contain,  but  that  it  acts  on  the  carbon  itself,  and 
attenuates  its  particles.  For  this  reason,  a  discolouring  char- 
coal may  be  obtained  from  vegetable  substances  if  treated  with 
potash." 

While  it  is  stated  that  the  use  of  animal  charcoal  has  entirely 
superseded  that  of  vegetable  charcoal,  which  was  previously 
employed,  the  comparative  efiTect  of  these  two  suiistances  is  no 
where  mentioned.  If  the  carbon  of  vegetables  prepared  in  the 
usual  manner,  possesses  at  all  the  discolouring  principle,  the 
quantity  required  would  be  of  little  importance  in  a  country  like 
this  where  it  can  be  so  easily  obtained. 

The  latter  portion  of  this  manual  is  devoted  to  the  refining 
of  sugar  in  its  technical  meaning,  or  the  manufacturing  of  loaf 
sugar.  Into  these  details  we  shall  not  enter.  We  have  yet  to 
surmount  the  first  steps  in  this  pursuit.  In  all  of  these  ope- 
rations, however,  the  effects  of  animal  charcoal  are  constantly 
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eonspicuoug.  In  the  debates  in  Congress,  during  its  late 
session,  on  increasing  the  drawback  on  refined  sugara,  it  was 
strenuously  maintained  that  the  New-Orleans  sugar  was  not  fit 
fi^r  the  refineries,  but  that  the  manufacturers  were  obliged  to 
import  for  their  business,  dry  sugar  from  the  West-Indies**- 
The  following  observations  on  this  subject  merit  attention : 

'*  The  operations  of  the  refinery,  (say  our  authors)  have  been  greatly 
simplified  by  the  application  of  animad  charcoal  to  the  purification  of 
the  sugar.  Before  this  substance  was  used,  it  was  not  every  kind  of 
sugar  which  came  fix>m  the  colonies  that  could  be  employed  in  the 
fabrication  of  loaf  sugar,  and  of  those  which  were  used,  each  kind  was 
treated  separately.  It  would  even  happen  that  there  were  severd 
shades  in  the  same  hogshead.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  open  and 
separate  as  exactly  as  possiUe  the  different  qualities  of  sugar,  and  pot 
each  apart.  Now  this  operation  has  become  altogether  useless.'^  p.  230. 

We  have  entered  into  many  details  in  following  this  work, 
perhaps,  we  may  have  been  tediously  minute,  but  it  appeared 
to  us,  that  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  attention  of  so  many 
persons  are  directed  to  the  culture  of  the  Sugar  Cane,  a  state- 
ment of  the  different  operations  by  which  sugar  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  substances  with  which  it  is  naturally  mingled, 
might  be  beneficial.  If  it  has  been  found  useful  to  acidulate 
the  juice  of  the  beet,  as  well  as  to  treat  it  with  alkalies,  the 
same  process  may,  perhnps,  be  advantageously  applied  to  that 
of  the  cane.  The  contents  of  these  fluids  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
very  various,  and  must  be  neutralized  or  abstracted  by  difiTerent 
agents.  Charcoal  may  correct  many  of  those  principles  which 
obstruct  the  perfect  cristallization  of  sugar  in  our  country. 
Indeed,  while  science  continues  to  pursue  and  analyse  all 
the  modifications  of  matter,  we  can  feel  no  surprise  at  the 
daily  improvements  of  which  we  hear,  and  even  in  this  very 
occupation,  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  it  will  not  be 
extraordinary  if,  by  some  skilful  application  of  re-agents,  the 
phrase  '^  sugar  not  cristallizable,"  should  be  obliterated  from 
our  vocabulary,  and  all  the  saccharine  portion  of  any  and  every 
vegetable  be  readily  obtained,  in  its  pure  and  cristalline  form. 

Of  this  work  itself,  as  to  composition  and  manner,  we  have 
not  much  to  say.  It  is  incorrectly  written,  and  not  always 
clear.  Still  we  wish  that  books,  containing  this  species  of  ele- 
mentary knowledge,  were  common  in  our  language,  and  were 
generally  diffused  through  our  country. 
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Art.  v.— Wilhdm  MeUter^ $  Appreniicetktp.    A  Novel,  from  the 
German  of  Goethe.   3  vols.  12mo.     Wells  &  Lilly.    Boston, 

1828. 

This  is  a  novel  of  striking  interest  and  great  power:  confess- 
edly the  work  of  no  ordinary  genius.  The  author  appears  to 
have  exhausted  in  its  preparation,  the  resources  of  a  mind  pro- 
lific in  invention,  and  replete  with  all  that  learning,  a  famili- 
arity with  the  fine  arts,  and  an  acute  and  matured  criticism  could 
furnish  to  the  perfection  of  a  favourite  enterprize.  No  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  greater  or  lesser  mysteries  of  elegant 
composition,  can  ftiil  to  pronounce  it,  «^XX?f  fiiv  •'sipo^  TsX^uroTov 
ifl'i/swtifi.a.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  surprising  that  critics  of  every 
name  and  degree  in  Germany,  have  united  their  suflfrages,  with 
those  of  the  universal  public,  in  pronouncing  this  work  a  clas- 
sical production.  In  a  question  of  literary  reputation,  such  a 
decision  is  final  and  sovereign,  and  leaves  the  breathless  re- 
viewer, panting  after  disquisition,  no  other  alternative  than  to 
enlarge  or  contract  his  rules  to  the  dimensions  of  the  object 
before  him.  When  the  canons  of  the  lofty  epic  depart  from 
Homer,  it  is  quite  as  fair,  certainly  much  safer  to  condemn  the 
former  to  the  bed  of  the  torturer,  i>ather  than  the  latter,  from 
whom  they  have  derived  their  very  being,  their  form  and  fea- 
tures. 

With  all  this  humility  and  condescension  on  our  part,  we  are 
yet  obliged  to  confess  that  we  are  not  very  sanguine  in  our  ex- 
pectations, that  Wilhelm  Meister  will  ever  become  popular  with 
the  mere  English  readers  of  either  hemisphere.  There  are  cir- 
cumstances in  the  plot,  which,  however  artfully  combined  and 
wrought  into  a  whole,  are  essentially  abhorrent  from  our  man- 
ners and  prejudices.  It  is  true  that  nature  is  separate  and 
above  every  thing  that  is  merely  conventional,  and  when  fairly 
exhibited  to  view,  will  triumphantly  assert  her  supremacy. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  too  much  to  hope,  that  the  mass  of  such  per- 
sons, as  are  interested  in  tales  of  fiction,  will  previously  under- 
take the  hardest  of  all  tasks — ^that  of  unlearning  all  their  early 
associations  and  predilections,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  any 
literary  performance,  however  bruited.  To  most  readers,  all 
the  great  productions  of  Attica,  for  it  is  she  who  has  chiefly  mo- 
nopolized the  admiration  of  mankind,  are  as  sealed  books.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  one,  who  has  not  made  a  study  of  the 
French  character,  to  entertain  any  strong  aflTection  for  the  ofiT- 
spring  of  the  French  muses.    Goethe,  with  his  rich  and  varied, 
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and'  glorious  Teutonic  dialect,  must  not  expect  a  more  indul- 
gent fate.  He  is  aware  of  this,  for  although  aspiranu  of  e?^ 
quality  and  degree,  have  attempted  to  transfuse  the  spiiit  k 
bis  genius,  they  have  only  diluted  it,  until  it  became  va|Nd. 
With  every  disposition  to  be  grateful  and  courteous  to  his  ad- 
mirers, the  secret  has  been  reluctantly  wrung  from  him,  that  he 
cannot  discover  his  own  features  in  their  imitations.  He  does 
not  complain  of  this,  but  good  humouredly  ascribes  it  to  some 
idiosyncracy  of  mind,  which  must  for  ever  prevent  the  Englisii 
from  thoroughly  imbibing  the  peculiar  thoughts  of  hut  country- 
men. He  might  have  extended  his  observation  ;  for  we  bold  it 
not  too  much  to  assert,  that  all  master  pieces  in  literature  are 
untranslatable.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  indeed,  that  produetioos 
of  great  merit,  may  occasionally  result  from  these  abortive  at- 
tempts at  translation  ;  for  the  most  part,  however,  in  such  imi- 
tations, the  deformities  may  be  traced  to  the  original  with  modi 
more  precision,  than  the  excellencies. 

What  will  our  readers  say  of  an  attempt  to  excite  interest 
and  convey  instruction  in  the  example  of  a  hero,  who  neglects 
the  business  and  the  duties  of  life,  to  attach  himself  to  a  com- 
pany of  strolling  players,  and  who,  with  such  frail  coadjutors, 
attempts  to  revolutionize  and  reform  the  drama?  Whether  it  be 
from  an  overwhelming  conviction,  that  the  realities  of  life  are 
sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  to  weigh  down  the  energies 
of  the  stoutest  and  the  wisest  of  us  all,  or  from  an  avidity  of 
power,  which  clings  to  aristocratical  distinctions,  as  proofs  ef 
superiority,  the  more  valuable,  because  they  confer  a  cheap 
eminence  upon  those  who  have  no  chance  of  elevation  in  any 
other  way,  Ive  cannot  exactly  decide.  .Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  whilst  the  stage  has  furnished  a  favourite  amusement  to 
the  inhabitants  of  all  civilized  nations,  the  profession  of  an  actor, 
even  in  the  most  exalted  perfection  of  his  powers,  has  never 
been  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  hs  a  pis  oiler.  From 
Roscius  to  Garrick,  the  craft  has  been  tolerated,  but  never  re- 
cognised as  one  of  the  legitimate  departments  of  human  exertioo. 
Johnson  always  considered  the  latter  as  a  '*  shadow,"  and 
laughed  at  his  style  of  living,  as  too  ^^  splendid  for  a  player." 
Of  the  former,  Cicero  says  in  one  and  the  same  breath,  that  be 
was  the  only  actor  fit  to  be  seen  on  the  stage,  and  yet  so  respect- 
able a  man  as  to  be  alone  worthy  of  not  appearing  there.* 

Even  the  levelling  influence  of  our  democratical  institutions, 
has  not  availed  so  far  as  to  confer  on  those,  who  minister  to  the 

*  **  Est  enim,  com  artifex  ejiumodi  sit,  at  solas  dignus  videatur  esse,  qdi  in  sceol 
spectetur,  turn  vir  ejusmodi  est,  ut  solus  dignus  videatur,  qui  ed  non  accedtt." 
Pro  P.  (Jtnntw,  xiv. 
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'^gaiety  of  nations/'  a  rank  commensurate  with  the  supposed 
lignity  and  difficulty  of  their  calling.  To  be  thoughtless,  seems 
to  be  inseparable  from  a  profession,  which  is  unavoidably  mi- 
gratory in  its  habits,  and  if  it  be  attended  with  high  character, 
men  at  best  want  the  opportunity  of  testing  its  excellence.  In  a 
life  without  system,  decency  is  perhaps  the  ultimate  term  of  hu- 
man virtue.  Hence  players,  like  travellers,  although  they  elicit 
idmiration,  seldom  succeed  in  commanding  durable  esteem. 

Aware  of  all  these  drawbacks,  Goethe  has,  notwithstanding, 
contrived  to  make  a  tale,  in  which  the  interest  is  well  sustained, 
ind  which  is,  incidentally,  the  vehicle  of  many  capital  observa- 
tions on  art  and  on  the  conduct  of  life.  Ordinary  writers  en- 
]eavour  to  command  notice  by  the  dignity  of  the  events  which 
:hey  develope.  This  writer,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  miraculous 
conformity  with  nature,  seeks  to  demonstrate  how  trifles,  light 
IS  air,  in  their  infinite  combinations  and  aggregations,  make  up 
It  last,  the  important  and  sum  total  of  our  destinies.  Whilst 
ill  on  the  surface  appears  to  be  obedient  to  his  direction  and 
(vill,  an  under  current  is  continually  diverting  the  hero  from  his 
course,  and  conducting  him  to  a  goal,  which  no  human  sagacity 
could  have  anticipated. 

Wilhelm  Meister  is  represented  as  the  son  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, who,  owing  to  the  strong  impression  made  upon  his  mind, 
U  an  early  age,  by  the  exhibition  and  management  of  a  set  of 
puppets,  contracts  an  enthusiastic  predilection  for  the  stage.  In 
bis  visits  to  the  theatre,  he  forms  a  dangerous  Uauon  with  a 
fouthful  actress  named  Mariana,  who,  notwithstanding  certain 
temptations  to  which  she  is  exposed,  and  in  spite  of  contrary 
appearances,  yet  entertains  an  ardent  attachment  for  him,  and 
is  repaid,  on  his  part,  with  enthusiastic  admiration  and  devotion. 
Circumstances,  however,  are  against  the  heroine  and  the  moon- 
struck lover,  whilst  serenading  his  mistress,  is  petrified  with 
horror  at  the  spectre  of  a  man  gliding  from  her  habitation  at  a 
very  suspicious  hour  of  the  night.  A  fever  is  the  consequence, 
and  after  a  lingering  illness,  which  is  followed  by  a  tender  and 
pensive  melancholy,  the  youth  is  persuaded  by  his  father  to  visit 
busy  life  again,  and  re-assume  his  place  at  the  desk  and  in  the 
ware-house.  His  passion  for  the  stage,  and  his  admiration  for 
beauty  are,  for  a  time,  so  far  repressed,  as  to  present  no  obsta- 
ele  to  the  attainment  of  every  mercantile  accomplishment.  He 
becomes  an  adept  in  the  permutations  and  combinations  of  num- 
bers, and  a  very  cognoscente  in  samples.  The  whole  firm,  es- 
pecially the  good  papa,  are  lost  in  admiration  of  the  hopeful 
transformation,  and  no  business  is  deemed  too  important  to  be 
entrusted  to  one  so  confirmed  in  his  principles,  and  of  such  assi- 
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duous  habits.  Accordingly  he  is  despatched  upon  a  tour  fiir  the 
purpose  of  collecting  monies  and  liquidating  balances.  Every 
thing  proceeds  in  due  course,  except  that  his  old  theatrical  as- 
sociations are  revived,  through  sympathy  for  an  unfortunate 
retainer  of  the  boards,  who  had  eloped  with  the  daughter  of  a 
respectable  tradesman,  and  was  overtaken  and  brought  badL 
under  circumstances  of  great  ignominy.  Meister  had,  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  exerted  himself  and  arranged  an  accommodatiim 
among  all  the  parties  concerned,  to  their  mutual  satisfaction. — 
Before  he  had  well  allayed  the  struggles  of  his  latent  enthusi- 
asm, provoked  into  fresh  action  by  this  adventure,  he  baks,  oa 
his  return  homeward  at  a  small  town,  in  which  a  company  of 
rope  dancers  and  the  remnants  of  a  routed  company  of  come- 
dians had  t|uartered  themselves.  With  every  good  purpose  to 
the  contrary,  this  circumstance,  working  upon  his  ruling  passion, 
by  vast  but  imperceptible  strides,  completely  remodels  his  pUas 
and  pursuits.  One  of  those  unaccountable,  electric  affinities,  a 
certain  7*6  ne  scats  quaij  precipitates  him  into  an  acquaintance 
with  Philina,  a  bewitching  votary  of  Thalia ;  then  the  poor 
comedian  and  his  rib,  beforementioned,  make  their  appearance 
in  search  of  employment  and  of  bread ;  next,  the  cruelty  of  the 
coryphaeus  of  the  dancing  corps,  leads  him  to  purchase  the  free- 
dom of  an  unfortunate  female  child,  who  had  been  attached  to 
it ;  gradually,  other  retainers  of  the  sock  and  buskin  enter  up<m 
the  scene.  Wilhelm,  as  possessing  the  needful,  joined  to  a  great 
facility  of  temper,  is,  without  a  formal  vote,  yet  by  common  coo* 
sent,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  theatrical  arbiter.  His  first 
intention  reached  no  further,  than  to  enjoy  the  society  of  this 
crowd  for  a  few  days,  and  then  to  bid  them  adieu.  The  import 
tunity  of  Meliza,  the  unfortunate  wretch,  whom  he  had  before 
succoured,  induces  him  to  rescue  the  comp«any's  wardrobe  from 
the  grasp  of  the  pawn  broker.  Next  follows,  an  engagement  to 
celebrate  the  revels  at  the  chateau  of  a  nobleman  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town.  Meister,  won  over  by  the  condescending  notice  of 
the  count,  and  the  still  more  attractive  smile  of  the  connteas, 
consents  to  make  one  of  the  troop.  From  this  visit,  the  rami* 
fications  of  the  story,  assume  an  air  of  great  complexity,  and 
yet  of  great  clearness,  each  thickening  the  plot,  and  adding  in- 
terest to  the  narrative,  without  affording  the  slightest  clue  to  the 
catastrophe.  In  all  these,  there  is  an  exhibition  of  the  most 
minute  and  exact  observation  of  nature,  and  a  familiarity  with 
the  resources  of  art,  which  are,  in  the  highest  degree,  admir»- 
ble.  Much,  indeed,  strikes  and  even  revolts  us,  at  first,  as  too 
romantic ;  subsequent  reflection,  however,  superinduces  the 
conviction,  that  it  is  only  the  romance  of  real  life ;  a  bird's  eye 
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Tiew  of  the  human  microcosm,  in  which  the  clear  obscure  of 
mortal  thinj^s  is  bodied  forth  in  bold  relief,  too  significant  to  be 
mistaken  ;  too  intensely  stirring,  not  to  vibrate  through  the  di- 
apason of  our  sympathies. 

The  piece  opens  with  the  return  of  Mariana  from  the  theatre, 
where  she  is  met  by  her  old  nurse  Barbara,  who  endeavours  to 
secure  the  favours  of  this  poor  girl  for  a  wealthy  wight,  called 
Norberg,  and  fortifies  her  arguments  by  a  display  of  all  the  pretty 
things,  which  he  had  sent  for  her  foster  child's  acceptance.  A  ^ 
deeper  and  more  uncontrollable  passion,  however,  had  seized 
upon  Mariana's  heart,  and  fortified  its  avenues  against  the  ac- 
cess of  all  but  one  favoured  object.  This  fortunate  individual 
was  Wilhelm,  who,  to  great  weakness  and  irresolution  of  cha- 
racter, joined  a  fund  of  tenderness,  which,  from  the  age  of  Helen 
downwards,  has  been  found  one  of  the  surest  weapons  in  the  ar- 
moury of  love.  The  person  of  woman,  like  that  of  any  other 
slave,  may^  licitly  or  illicitly,  without  or  with  consent,  be  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder,  but  there  is  but  one  price  at  which  affection 
can  be  purchased,  that  of  a  fair  and  exact  equivalent.  The 
Greek  proverb  expresses  this  beautifully. 

Goethe  knew  this  well,  as  appears  from  his  Dichttmg  und 
Wahrheit^  where  he  has  so  naturally  and  bewitchingly  described 
his  own  experience  and  bis  own  disappointments.  Indeed,  this 
is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  we  find  him  drawing  living 
waters  from  the  gushing  fountains  of  his  own  sensibility*  The 
following  extract  might  have  been  marked  more  strongly,  it 
would  then,  however,  have  degenerated  into  caricature :  at  pre- 
sent all  is  natural,  and  as  it  should  be : — 

**  •  Visit !'  rejoined  Barbara ;  *  you  8urely  do  not  look  for  Meister,  the 
young,  soft-hearted,  callow  merchant's  son  V  *  Just  for  him,'  replied 
Mariana. 

'*  *  Generosity  appears  to  be  growing  your  ruling  passion,^  said  the 
old  woman  with  a  grin  ;  *  you  connect  yourself  with  minors  and  mo- 
neyless people,  as  if  they  were  the  chosen  of  the  earth.  DoUbtfess  it  is 
charming  to  be  worshipped  as  a  benefactress.' 

** '  Jeer  as  thou  pleasest.  I  love  him !  I  love  himi  With  what  rap- 
ture do  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  speak  the  word  !  This  is  the  passion 
which  I  have  mimicked  so  often,  when  I  knew  not  what  it  meant. — 
Yes !  I  will  throw  myself  about  his  neck  ;  I  will  clasp  him  as  if  I  could 
hold  him  forever.  I  will  sliow  him  all  my  love  ;  will  enjoy  all  his  in  its 
whole  extent.' 

^^^  Moderate  yourself,'  said  the  old  dame  coolly ;  *  moderate  yourself! 
A  single  word  will  interrupt  your  rapture :  Norberg  is  coming !  Coming 
kk  a  fortnight!  Hefe  is  the  letter  that  arrived  with  the  packet.' 

VOL.  III. — NO.  6.  46 
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^'  *And  though  the  morrow  were  to  robmeof  pijfri^idi  I  voildmh 
ceal  it  from  mjself  and  him.  A  fortnight!  An  age!  Witliki  afoiV- 
night,  what  maj  not  happen^  what  maj  not  alter !' 

^*  Here  Wilhelm  entered.  We  need  not  saj  how  fast  she  flew  ts 
meet  him ;  with  what  rapture  he  clasped  the  red  uniform,  (BIana« 
had  been  acting  the  part  of  an  officer)  and  pressed  the  beautiful  wearer 
of  it  to  his  boM>ro.  It  is  not  for  us  to  describe  the  Messednew  of  two 
loTers.  Old  Barbara  went  grumbling  away;  we  shali  retire  nitfa  her, 
and  leave  the  happy  two  alone/*  Vol.  i.  p.  4. 

The  following  sentiments  find  a  response  in  almost  everj  hu- 
man bosom.  The  instructions  of  nature,  though  effectual,  are 
mysterious  :  the  union  of  two  hearts  in  one  blended  and  exalted 
emotion,  is  perhaps  the  most  exquisite  gratificatioo  which  falls  to 
our  lot.  Yet  so  checquered  and  so  curiously  wrought  is  the  web 
of  our  being,  that  this  feeling  is  as  capricious  as  it  is  capti?atiiig, 
and  we  seem  destined  to  love  the  more  intensely,  because  tiui 
trance  is  unalterably  limited  in  its  duration,  and  fated  nefer 
again  to  return.  Our  emotions,  unless  blunted  by  familiaritj, 
would  eventuate  in  the  collapse  of  our  system,  and  our  virtue 
and  usefulness  are  never  secured  until  we  engraft  upon  tbem 
those  sober  habits  which  fit  us  for  the  great  end  of  living— ac- 
tion. We  shall  afterwards  see,  that  it  is  in  this,  that  the  ap- 
prenticeship of  Meister  consists : — 

*^  If  the  first  love  is,  indeed,  as  I  hear  it  every  where  maintaiiwdto 
be,  the  most  delicious  feeling,  which  the  heart  of  man,  before  it  or  after, 
can  experience,  then  our  hero  must  be  reckoned  doubly  happy,  as  pv* 
mitted  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  this  chosen  period  in  all  its  fulness.  Few 
men  are  so  peculiarly  favoured ;  by  far  the  greater  part  are  led  b^  the 
feelings  of  their  youth  into  nothing  but  a  school  of  hardship,  wkR» 
after  a  stinted  and  checquered  season  of  enjoyment,  they  are  at  kngdi 
constrained  to  renounce  their  dearest  wishes,  and  to  learn  for  erer  to 
dispense  with  what  once  hovered  before  them  as  the  highest  happiiN* 
of  existence.*' 

Wilhelra's  passion  for  that  charming  girl  now  soared  aloft 
on  the  wings  of  imagination :  after  a  short  acquaintance,  be 
had  gained  her  affections ;  he  found  himself  in  poaseasioo  of  a 
being,  whom,  with  all  his  heart  he  not  only  loved,  but  honoured: 
for  she  had  first  appeared  before  him  in  the  flattering  light  of 
theatric  pomp,  and  his  passion  for  the  stage  combined  itself  with 
his  earliest  love  for  woman.  His  youth  allowed  him  to  enjoj 
rich  pleasures,  which  the  activity  of  his  fancy  exalted  and  main- 
tained. The  situation  of  his  mistress  too,  gave  a  turn  to  her 
conduct,  which  greatly  enlivened  his  emotions.  The  fear  lest 
her  lover  might,  before  the  time,  detect  the  real  state  in  which 
he  stood,  diffused  over  all  her  conduct  an  interesting  tinge  of 
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anxiety  and  bashfulness ;  her  attachment  to  the  youth  was  deep; 
ber  inquietude  appeared  but  to  augment  her  tenderness ;  she 
was  the  liveliest  of  creatures  while  beside  him* 

When  the  first  tumult  of  joy  had  passed,  and  our  friend  be- 
gan to  look  back  upon  his  life  and  its  concerns,  every  thing 
appeared  new  to  him ;  his  duties  seemed  holier ;  his  inclina- 
tions keener ;  his  knowledge  clearer  ;.  his  talents  stronger ;  his 
purposes  more  decided.  Accordingly,  he  soon  fell  upon  a  plan 
to  avoid  the  reproaches  of  his  father,  to  still  the  reproaches  of 
his  mother,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  enjoy  Mariana's  love 
without  disturbance.  Through  the  day  he  punctually  transacted 
his  business,  commonly  forbore  attending  the  theatre,  strove  to 
be  entertaining  at  table  in  the  eyening ;  and  when  all  were 
asleep,  he  glided  softly  out  into  the  garden,  and  hastened, 
wrapt  up  in  his  mantle,  with  all  the  feelings  of  Leander  in  his 
bosom,  to  meet  bis  mistress  without  delay. 

'* '  What  is  this  you  briiur  V  inquired  Mariana,  as  he  entered  one  even- 
inff  with  a  bundle,  which  Barbara,  in  hopes  it  might  turn  out  to  be  some 
valuable  present,  fixed  her  eyes  upon  with  great  attention.  *  You  will 
never  guess,'  said  Wilhelm. 

^*  Great  was  the  surprise  of  Mariana,  great  the  soom  of  Barbara, 
when  the  napkin  being  loosened,  gave  to  view  a  perplexed  multitude  of 
span-long  puppets.  Mariana  laughed  aloud  as  Wilhelm  set  himself  to 
disentangle  the  confusion  of  the  wires,  and  show  her  each  figure  by  it- 
self.    Barbara  glided  sulkily  out  of  the  room. 

**  A  very  litde  thing  will  entertain  two  lovers;  and  accordingly  our 
friends,  this  evening,  were  as  happy  as  they  wished  to  be.''  Vol.  i.  p.  8, 

Riium  ieneatii  9  is,  we  are  sure,  the  first  suggestion  that  will 
4Strike  the  mind  of  most  readers,  at  the  view  of  the  last  particu- 
lar. We  confess  that  it  at  first  raised  a  very  visible  angle  upon 
our  critical  eyebrows.  A  little  recollection,  however,  convinced 
us  that  all  was  right ;  all  just  as  it  should  be.  Meister's  early 
attachment  to  scenic  exhibitions,  doubtless  enhanced  the  de- 
lusion with  which  he  regarded  Mariana.  With  a  soul  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  idolatry  of  her  charms,  it  was  natural  that  be 
should  offer  to  the  idol  the  object,  which  had  first  awakened  bis 
mental  enthusiasm ;  the  sacrifice  of  his  earliest  and  deepest  as- 
sociations. Othello,  in  a  different  style,  but  in  obedience  to  the 
same  immutable  law,  says, 

'*  I  often  dki  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 
When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  strokp 
That  my  youth  suffer'd.** 

The  one  character  excited  interest  by  bis  Cannibals  and  An- 
thrc^phagi,  the  other  by  his  puppets. 
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There  is  a  lon^  history  of  these  nimble  machines,  wbieh  we 
have  not  time  to  extract.  Great  praise,  however,  is  due  to  the 
faithfulness  and  minuteness  with  which  the  profpressofanearly 
inclination  for  a  particular  art  is  traced  through  all  the  sucees- 
sive  stages  of  its  growth. 

The  mingling  of  two  mighty  passions  into  one  overpoweria; 
torrent  of  emotions  in  the  heart  of  Meister  is  weH  conceived  and 
expressed  in  the  ibilowing  passage.  Mariana's  image  seemato 
flit  before  us  with  distressing  excitement.  What,  indeed,  cu 
more  justly  challenge  the  homage  of  our  sympathies,  than  the 
spectacle  of  a  lovely  female  depressed  by  fortune  below  the  leTel, 
to  which  her  lofty  spirit  tells  her,  she  ought  to  aspire;  each?i^ 
tuous  purpose  chased  away  by  circumstances  which  she  cannot 
command ;  falling  upon  insincerity,  where  her  only  struggle  is 
to  be  unalterably  devoted ;  forced  into  the  society  of  two  ToTen, 
whilst  her  heart  surrenders  itself  to  the  undivided  sway  of  one, 
and  above  all,  conscious  that  sincerity  and  pure  attachment  are 
exactly  the  excellencies,  which,  from  the  nature  of  her  profes- 
siop,  she  is  least  likely  to  obtain  credit  for. 

*'  Thus  Wilhelm  passed  his  nights  in  die  enjoyment  of  conscious  lore; 
his  days  in  the  expectations  of  new,  happy  hours.  When  desire  and  hope 
had  first  attracted  him  to  Mariana,  be  already  felt  as  if  inspired  wkk 
new  life;  felt  as  if  he  were  beginning  to  be  another  man :  he  wasoor 
united  to  her ;  the  contentment  of  bis  wbbes  had  become  a  ddicioae 
habitude.  His  heart  strove  to  ennoble  the  object  of  bis  passion ;  his  spi- 
rit to  exalt  with  it  the  young  creature  whom  he  loved.  In  the  ahorteit 
absence,  thoughts  of  her  arose  within  him.  If  she  had  once  been  neces- 
sary to  him,  she  was  now  grown  indispensable,  now  that  he  was  boaod 
to  her  by  all  the  ties  of  nature.  His  pure  soul  felt  that  she  was  tbe  bai( 
more  than  the  half  of  himself.  He  was  grateful  and  devoted  without 
limit." 

Mariana,  too,  succeeded  in  deceiving  herself  for  a  season ;  she 
shared  with  him  the  feeling  of  his  liveliest  blessedness.  Alas! 
if  the  cold  hand  of  self-reproach  had  not  often  come  across  her 
heart !  She  was  not  secure  from  it  even  in  Wilhelm's  bosom, 
even  under  the  wings  of  his  love.  And  when  she  was  again  left 
alone,  again  left  to  sink  from  the  clouds,  to  which  passion  bad 
exalted  her,  into  the  consciousness  of  her  real  condition,  then  she 
was  indeed  to  be  pitied  So  long  as  she  had  lived  among  d^ 
grading  perplexities,  disguising  from  herself  her  real  situation, 
or  rather  never  thinking  of  it,  frivolity  had  helped  her  through; 
the  incidents  she  was  exposed  to  had  come  upon  her  each  by  it- 
self; satisfaction  and  vexation  had  cancelled  one  another;  ha- 
miliation  had  been  compensated  by  vanity;  want  by  frequent, 
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though  momentary  superfluity;  she  could  plead  necessity  and 
custom  as  a  law  or  an  excuse;  and  hitherto  all  painful  emotions 
from  hour  to  hour,  and  from  day  to  day,  had,  by  these  means, 
been  shaken  off.  But  now,  for  some  instants,  the  poor  girl  had 
felt  herself  transported  to  a  better  world ;  aloft,  as  it  were,  in  the 
midst  of  light  and  joy,  she  bad  looked  down  upon  the  abject  de- 
sert of  her  life,  had  felt  what  a  miserable  creature  is  the  woman, 
who  ins}>iring  desire,  does  not  also  inspire  reverence  and  love; 
she  regretted  and  repented,  but  found  herself  outwardly  or  in- 
wardly no  better  for  regret.  ShQ  had  nothing  which  she  could 
accomplish  or  resolve  upon.  Looking  into  herself  and  searching, 
all  was  waste  and  void  within  her  soul ;  her  heart  had  no  place 
of  strength  or  refuge.  But  the  more  sorrowful  her  state  was, 
the  more  vehemently  did  her  feelings  cling  to  the  man  whom  she 
loved ;  her  passion  for  him  even  waxed  stronger  daily,  as  the 
danger  of  losing  him  came  daily  nearer. 

^^Wilhelm,  on  the  other  hand,  soared  serenely  happy  in  higher 
regions ;  to  him  also  a  new  world  had  been  disclosed,  but  a  world  rich 
in  the  most  glorious  prospects.  Scarcely  had  the  first  excess  of  joy 
subsided,  when  all  that  had  been  lou|r  gliding  dimly  through  his  soul, 
stood  up  in  bright  distinctness  before  it.  She  is  thine !  She  has  gi^en 
herself  away  to  thee !  She,  the  loved,  the  wished  for,  the  adored,  has 
given  herself  away  to  thee  in  trust  and  faith ;  she  shall  not  find  thee  un- 
grateful for  the  gift.  Standing  or  walking,  he  talked  to  himself;  his 
heart  constantly  overflowed ;  with  a  copiousness  of  splendid  words,  he 
uttered  to  himself  the  loftiest  emotions.  He  imagined  that  he  under- 
stood the  visible  beckoning  of  Fate  reaching  out  its  hand  by  Mariana  to 
save  him  from  the  stagnant,  weary,  drudging  life,  out  of  which  he  had 
so  often  wished  for  deliverance.  To  leave  his  father's  house  and  people, 
now  appeared  a  light  matter.  He  was  young  and  had  not  tried  the 
world ;  his  eagerness  to  range  over  its  expanse,  seeking  fortune  and 
contentment,  was  stimulated  by  his  love,  His  vocation  to  the  theatre 
was  now  cl^ar  to  him  ;  the  high  goal  which  he  had  raised  before  him, 
seemed  nearer  while  he  was  advancing  to  it  with  Mariana's  hand  in  his ; 
and  in  his  comfortable  prudence,  he  beheld  in  himself,  the  cmbiyo  of  a 
mat  actor ;  the  future  founder  of  that  national  theatre,  for  which  he  < 
heard  so  much  and  various  sighing  on  every  side.  AU,  that  till  now,  had 
slumbered  in  the  most  secret  comer  of  his  soul,  at  length  awoke.  He 
painted  to  himself  a  picture  of  bis  manifold  ideas,  in  the  colours  of  love, 
upcm  a  canvass  of  cloud ;  the  figures  of  it,  indeed,  ran  sadly  into  one 
another;  yet  the  whole  had  an  air  but  the  more  brilliant  on  that  ac- 
count'' pp.  32, 33. 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  enthusiasm  is  a  weed,  which 
is  almost  peculiarly  confined  to  the  stimulating  and  inexhaustible 
soil  of  religion.  The  Germans,  more  philosophically,  pronounce 
it  capable  of  starting  up,  whenever  there  is  excessive  fertility  of 
any  kind.    Superiority  in  any  art  or  science,  with  them  depends 
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upon  an  inward  revelation  of  the  correct,  the  beautiful,  the  sab- 
lime,  or  a  certain  predestination  to  ultimate  perfection.  Wtimm 
this  inward'  light,  this  secret  call,  men  may  become  ret^nersto 
an  art,  but  can  never  expect  to  arrive  at  distinction.  They  ma; 
imitate  what  has  been  done  before ;  they  may  be  useful  work- 
men or  expert  mechanicians,  but  the  form  of  beauty  must  be  for 
ever  veiled  from  their  eyes*  Like  every  other  waking  dream 
of  lofty  and  ardent  minds,  this,  too,  contains  a  large  infiision  of 
truth.  AH  experience  shews,  that  the  beau  ideals  like  the  besulj 
of  the  sex,  does  not  permit  of  divided  adoration.  Even  Hihoo, 
poet,  orator,  philosopher,  theologue  and  politician,  and  gifted  and 
respectable  as  he  was  in  each,  was  eminently  and  professiooallj 
a  poet.  It  is  only  in  this  latter  department,  that  his  din6^^\B 
aeknowledged  to  be  sovereign :  in  the  rest,  his  opinions  are  de- 
murred to  as  those  of  a  man,  who  is  only  one  among  equals. 

**  Bate  procul  vigiles  curse,  procul  este  querelse 
lovidiseque  acies  traosverso  tortiUs  hirquo 
SsBva  nee  anguiferos  extende  caluronia  rictus ; 
In  me  triste  nihil  foedissima  turba  potestis. 
Nee  veatri  sum  juris  ego ';  securaque  tutus 
Pectora,  vipereo  gradiar  sublimis  abictu." 

This  is  the  language  of  a  man  who  expressed  the  hope,  that 
'<  by  labour  and  intense  study,  which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in 
this  life,  joined  with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  roigbtt 
perhaps,  leave  something  so  written  to  after  times,  as  the; 
should  not  willingly  let  it  die !"  We  are  not  ashamed  to  say, 
that  in  contemplating  this  and  simili^  examples,  we  are  not 
sanguine  enough  to  form  very  lofty  anticipations  of  the  future 
success  of  our  native  muses.  Every  thing  in  our  physical  situ- 
ation, every  thing  in  our  political  institutions,  renders  us  a  matter 
of  fact  and  calculating  people.  Our  legal  equality  causes  utto 
regard  even  virtue  and  genius  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  in  the 
absence  of  all  indulgence  for  eccentricities,  we  want  that  thrill- 
ing sympathy  with  mental  agony,  which  would  lead  us  to  reward 
merit  with  a  liberal  hand.  A  nation  which  visits  every  abe^ 
ration  from  what  is  received,  with  the  tortures  of  the  scorpiofli 
must  not  expect  to  be  dazzled  or  illumined  with  the  corrus- 
cations  of  the  mind.  The  sun  of  every  day  life  is  sufficient, 
and  they  who  find  it  otherwise,  may,  by  a  voluntary  exile,  seek 
a  happier  clime,  provided  they  are  not  consumed  in  the  transit, 
by  the  heat  of  their  own  internal  fires.  But  our  author  shall 
speak  for  himself. 

^*  Unhappy  Melina  *  (says  Wilhehn)  not  in  thy  condition,  but  in  thy- 
self lies  the  mean  impediment  over  which  thou  canst  not  gain  the  mas- 
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teiy.  What  mortal  in  the  world,  if,  without  an  inward  calUng,  he  take 
up  a  trade,  an  a{t,  or  any  mode  of  life,  will  not  feel  his  situation  mis- 
erable ?  But  he  who  is  bom  with  capacities  for  any  undertaking,  finds 
in  executing  this,  the  fairest  portion  of  bis  being.  Nothing  upon  earth 
without  its  difficulties !  It  is  the  secret  impulse  within ;  it  is  the  love 
and  the  delight  we  feel,  to  help  us  to  conquer  obstacles,  to  clear  up 
new  paths,  and  to  overleap  the  bounds  of  that  narrow  circle  in  which 
otbeA  poorly  toil.  For  tkee^  the  stage  is  but  a  few  boards ;  the  parts 
assigned  thee  are  but  what  a  task  is  to  a  schoolboy.  Thy  spectators  thou 
regfudest,  as  on  work-days  they  regard  each  other.  For  thee  then,  it 
may  be  well  to  wish  thyself  behind  a  desk,  over  ruled  ledgers,  collecting 
tolls,  and  picking  out  reversions.  Thou  feelest  not  the  co-operating, 
co-inspiring  whole,  which  the  mind  alone  can  invent,  comprehend  and 
complete ;  thou  feelest  not  that  in  man  there  lives  a  purer  fire,  which, 
when  it  is  not  fed,  when  it  is  not  fanned,  gets  covered  by  the  ashes  of 
indifference  and  daily  wants ;  yet  not  till  late,  perhaps  never,  can  be 
altogether  quenched.  Thou  feelest  in  thy  soul  no  strength  to  fan  tflis 
•park  into  a  flame,  no  riches  in  thy  heart  to  feed  it  when  aroused. 
Hunger  drives  thee  on,  inconveniences  withstand  thee ;  and  it  b  hidden 
firom  thee,  that,  in  every  human  condition,  foes  lie  in  wait  for  us,  invin- 
cible except  by  cheerfulness  and  equanimity.  Thou  doest  well  to  wish 
thyself  within  the  limits  of  a  common  station ;  for  what  station  that  re- 
quired soul  and  resolution  couldst  thou  rightly  fill !  Give  a  soldier,  a 
statesman,  a  divine  thy  sentiments,  and  as  justly  will  he  fret  himself 
about  the  miseries  of  his  condition.  Nay,  have  there  not  been  men,  so 
totally  forsaken  by  all  feeling  of  existence,  that  they  have  held  the  Me 
and  nature  of  mortals  as  nothing,  a  painful,  short  and  tarnished  gleam 
of  being  ?  Did  the  forms  of  active  men  rise  up  living  in  thy  soul ;  were 
thy  breast  warmed  by  a  sympathetic  fire ;  did  the  vocation  which  pro- 
ceeds from  within  diffuse  itself  over  all  thy  frame;  were  the  tones  of 
thy  voice,  the  words  of  thy  month,  delightful  to  hear ;  didst  thou  feel 
thy  own  being  sufficient  for  thyself-^ou  woulflst  then,  doubtless,  seek 
place  and  opportunity  to  feel  it  in  others.*** 

In  the  excess  of  his  raptures,  Wilhelm  forms  a  plan  of  life  in 
which  he  hopes  at  once  to  possess  his  mistress,  and  to  abandon 
himself  to  the  delirium  of  his  favourite  pursuit.  What  the  stage 
would  be,  were  it  recognized  as  a  matter  of  national  impor- 
tance, it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  with  certainty.  In  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  Goethe  has  ventured  to  suggest,  that  the  pulpit 
and  the  theatre  are  natural  allies.  Our  divines,  we  know,  will 
revolt  at  this,  yet  it  b  quite  certain  that,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  the  stage  received  its  first  motion  from  the  im- 
pulse of  religious  feeling.  The  object  of  both  is  to  persuade,  by 
powerful  addresses  to  the  feelings.  Hence  the  obvious  intention 
of  the  ecclesiastics  in  their  mysteries,  was  to  aid  the  mind  by 

*  We  suspect,  though  we  have  not  the  original  at  hand,  that  the  latter  part  of 
this  passage  should  nsad— tbou  wouldtt,  doubUess,  seek  a  place  and  an  opportunity 
to  observe  H  in  others— vis.  on  the  stage  as  an  actor. 
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the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear.    Where  all  pomp  and  every  teKci- 
tous  exhibition  of  art  is  proscribed,  devotion  must  become  mi- 
inipasMoned.     To  attempt  to  render  instruction  by  the  ear,  as 
powerful  as  that  by  the  eye,  is  hopeless.     Both  the  pulpit  aad 
the  theatre  have  for  their  object  to  embolden  mankind  to  tbe 
practice  of  virtue.     For  ourselves,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conoeiTe 
any  moral  effect  more  stirrin|f,  than  that  produced  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  finished  drama.  As  for  the  objection  derived  fromtlM 
character  of  some  preachers  of  virtue  on  the  stajre,  we  ^oiuider 
it  quite  accidental.     To  render  a  calling  uReless,  it  is  odIj 
necessary  to  degrade  its  professors.     Until  physicians  had  an- 
nulled the  prescription  which  doomed  them  to  a  servile  statioo, 
their  knowledge  was  only  on  a  par  with  that  of  jugglers  and  coo- 
jurors.     But  Wilhelm  Meister  may  speak  for  himself. 

•  

'*  No,  my  darling,  I  am  not  downcast  about  the  issue.  What  is  began 
with  so  much  cheerfulness  much  reach  a  happy  end.  I  have  ncfir 
doubted  that  a  man  may  force  his  way  through  the  world,  if  he  is  reallj 
in  earnest  about  it ;  and  I  feel  strength  enough  within  me  to  provide  i 
Uberal  support  for  two,  and  many  n^ore.  Tbe  world,  we  are  often  told, 
is  unthankful ;  I  have  never  yet  diMCovered  that  it  was  unthankful,  if 
one  knew  how,  in  the  proper  way,  to  do  it  service.  My  whole  sod 
bums  at  tbe  idea,  that  I  shall  at  lenfi^th  step  forth  and  speak  to  the  beam 
of  men,  something  thev  have  \om  been  yearning  to  hear.  How  miDj 
thousand  times  has  a  feeling  of  disgust  passed  through  me,  alive  as  I 
am  to  the  nobleness  of  the  stage,  when  I  have  seen  the  poorest  creatmci 
imagining  they  could  speak  a  word  of  power  to  tbe  hearts  of  the  people. 
The  tone  of  a  man's  voice  singing  treble  sounds  is  far  pleasauter  and 
purer  to  my  ear :'  it  is  incrediUe  novf  these  blockheads,  in  their  coane 

inaptitude,  deform  things  beautiful  and  venerable. 

**  The  theatre  has  often  been  at  variance  with  the  pulpit ;  they  ougfat 
not,  I  think^  to  quarrel.  How  much  is  it  to  be  wished  that  both,  in  tbe 
celebration  of  nature  and  of  God,  were  intrusted  to  none  but  men  of 
noble  minds !  These  are  no  dreams,  my  dariinc !  As  I  have  fek  ia 
thy*  heart  that  thou  couldst  love,  I  seize  the  dazzUng  thought  and 
say — no,  I  will  not,  but  I  will  hope  and  say — that  we  two  shall  yet  ap- 
pear to  men  as  a  pair  of  chosen  spirits,  to  unlock  their  hearts,  to  tooch 
the  recesses  of  their  nature,  and  prepare  for  them  celestial  jojrg,  as  sureh 
as  the  joys  I  have  tasted  with  thee  deserved  to  be  named  cdesUal, 
since  they  drew  us  from  ourselves,  and  exalted  us  above  ourselfes.** 
pp.  70-71. 

We  have  already  suggested,  that  Wilhelm  Meister  is  not 
only  an  entertaining  fable,  the  parts  of  which  are  combined  with 
inimitable  dexterity,  concealed  under  the  appearance  at  the 
greatest  simplicity  and  most  unstudied  negligence,  but  that  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  the  vehicle  for  delivering  many  strikioj 
opinions  concerning  art  and  life.  With  all  this  diligence,  although 
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the  reader  sometimes  falters  to  ponder  and  review,  it  is  exactly 
in  the  way  that  be  would  halt  in  human  affairs,  a  little  space,  a 
breathing  time,  to  collect  and  arrange  his  scattered  thoughts, 
and  draw  them  to  some  useful  close.  He  is  never  oppressed 
with  9  painful  sense  of  the  supervisorship  exercised  over  him ; 
he  never  suspects  himself  to  be  in  leading  strings.  It  is  cer- 
tainly requisite,  that  in  works  of  fiction,  the  useful  and  agreeable 
should  be  mixed ;  without  this,  they  would  soon  cease  to  interest; 
for  all,  even  the  gayest,  feel  too  overwhelmingly  the  conviction, 
that  existence  was  not  given  to  be  trifled  away.  Yet  this  mix- 
ture of  the  elements  must  not  be  patent;  just  as  in  a  banquet, 
the  appetite  and  the  palate  are  tickled  to  satiety,  without  any 
exhibition  of  the  subterranean  fires  and  more  than  cyclopean 
labours  by  which  it  was  produced.  Fielding  abounds  in  disqui* 
sition,  but  he  avows  that  he  uses  it  merely  as  a  foil.  In  the 
following  passages,  the  reflections  are  not  only  important,  but 
appear  in  the  sequel,  to  be  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the 
whole.  Wilhelm  meets  with  a  stranger,  who  inquires  the  way, 
and  on  invitation,  repairs  with  him  to  a  neighbouring  tavern. 
It  turns  out  that  this  person  is  the  very  same  who  had  inspected 
the  cabinet  brought  together  by  our  hero's  grandfather,  previ- 
ously to  its  being  disposed  of.  At  first,  this  scene  appears  dis- 
jointed and  misplaced :  in  the  event,  it  is  artfully  made  the 
means  of  softening  down  to  the  smoothness  of  probability,  fea- 
tures of  the  catastrophe,  which,  without  it,  must  have  been  pro^ 
Bounced  harsh  and  unnatural. 

'* '  I  am  sorry  (says  the  straoffer)  the  place  should  have  lost  such  an 
ornament  to  it  as  your  grandfather's  cabinet  was.  I  saw  it  but  a  short 
time  prior  to  the  sale ;  and  I  maj  say,  I  was  mjself  the  cause  of  its 
being  then  disposed  of.  A  rich  nobleman,  a  great  amateur,  but  one 
who,  in  such  important  transactions,  does  not  trust  to  his  own  solitary 
judgment,  had  sent  me  hither  and  requested  my  advice.  For  six  days 
I  examined  the  collection ;  on  the  seventh,  I  ad?ised  my  friend  to  pay 
down  the  required  sum  without  delay.  You  were  then  a  hvely  boy,  oft 
running  about  me ;  you  explained  to  me  the  subjects  of  the  pictures ; 
and  in  general,  I  recollect,  could  give  me  a  very  good  account  of  the 
whole  cabinet.' 

'*  *'  I  remember  such  a  person ;  but  I  should  not  have  recognized  him 
in  you.' 

**  ^  It  IS  a  good  while  ago,  and  we  all  change  more  or  less.  You  had, 
if  I  mistake  not,  a  favourite  piece  among  them,  to  which  you  were  ever 
ealling  my  attention.' 

^*  *  O !  yes ;  it  represented  the  history  of  that  king's  son  dying  of  a 
secret  love  for  his  fear's  bride.' 

*'  *'  It  was  not,  certainly,  the  best  picture ;  badly  grouped,  of  no  su- 
periority in  colouring,  and  executed  altogether  with  great  mannerism.' 

VOL.  III. — NO.  6.  47 
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'' '  This  T  did  not  understand,  and  do  not  yet ;  it  i»  the  sohiect  tkat 
charms  me  in  a  picture,  not  the  art/ 

**  *  Your  grandfather  seemed  to  have  thought  otherwise.  The  gititer 
part  of  his  collection  consisted  of  excellent  pieces ;  in  which,  repreieiit 
what  thej  might,  one  constantly  admired  the  talent  of  the  master.  Hat 
picture  of  yours  had  accordin^y  heen  long  in  the  outermost  room— t 
proof  that  he  valued  it  slightly/ 

^  *  It  was  in  the  room  where  we  young  ones  need  to  play,  aM  wfaoe 
the  piece  you  mention,  made  on  me  a  dmp  impression,  wfai<^,iiotevei 
your  criticism,  greatly  as  I  honour  it,  could  obliterate,  if  we  atood  bsfae 
it  at  this  moment.  What  a  melancholy  object  is  a  youth  that  must  ibiit  op 
within  himself  the  sweet  impulse,  the  fairest  inheritance  which  Datnre 
has  givea  us,  and  conceal  in  his  own  bosom  the  ^xe  which  should  wan 
and  animate  himself  and  others,  to  that  his  vitab  are  wasted  away  hf 
unutteraUe  paii^s !  I  feel  a  pity  for  the  ill-fated  man  that  would  come- 
crate  himself  to  another,  when  the  heart  of  that  other  has  already  foood 
a  worthy  olbject  of  true  and  pure  affection  * 

**  *  Such  foehngs  are,  however,  very  foreign  to  the  principles  fay  wUdi 
a  lover  of  art  examines  the  works  of  great  painters ;  and  most  probilify 
YOU  too,  had  the  cabinet  continued  in  your  family,  would  have  fay  aad 
by  acquired  a  relish  for  the  works  themselves ;  and  have  learned  tone 
in  the  performances  of  art,  something  more  than  yourself  and  yourindi- 
vidual  inclinations/  *'  Vol.  i.  pp.  75-77. 


The  last  observation  is  one  which  every  aspirant  to  < 
ship  in  the  arts  ought  to  keep  constantly  in  view,  and  yet  it  is 
one,  which  is  as  constantly  neglected  by  those  who  are  new  to 
such  inquiries.  Even  Reynolds  was  disappointed  at  the  fint 
glance  which  he  threw  over  the  wonders  of  Rome.  *'It  is  neces- 
sary,'* says  the  great  hierophant  of  ancient  art,  *Ho  search  for  the 
cause  of  this  phenomenon  in  our  passions,  excited  in  most  mes 
by  the  first  aspect  of  things :  the  heart  is  already  wholly  en- 
grossed with  its  object,  at  the  moment  when  the  mind  sedu  to 
appreciate  it.  Then  it  is  no  longer  beauty  which  charms  us,  it 
is  pleasure  which  seduces  us.  Conformably  with  this  remark, 
young  people,  in  whom  the  effervescence  of  the  passions  is  veiy 
perceptible,  regard  as  divinities  persons  who  are  in  reality  oolf 
moderately  handsome ;  the  traits  of  whose  physiognomy  how- 
ever, breathe  forth  languor  and  desire.  They  would  be  but  little 
moved  at  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  woman  who  shewed  deconus 
and  reserve  in  her  deportment  and  actions,  even  although  she 
possessed  otherwise  the  shape  and  majesty  of  Juno."  It  if 
well  known  that  Goethe  is  as  remarkable  for  his  matured  taite 
in  the  arts,  as  for  very  varied  acquirements  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge.  His  virtu  is,  however,  never  pedantic  nor  repul- 
sive. Ars  adeo  latet  arte  sua — his  art  is  so  unobtrusive  that  an 
inattentive  reader  might  easily  mistake  the  master  for  an  onfi- 
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Bary  saunterer  in  a  pictdre  gallery.  His  thoughts  are  so  limpid 
and  transparent,  that  like  water,  they  appear  to  be  destitute  of 
strength  or  taste. 

The  following  ts  in  a  different  Tein,  and  exhibits  the  practical 
wisdom,  which  a  powerful  and  well-regulated  mind  never  fails 
to  derive  from  the  consideration  of  the  most  thorny  question* 
Meister,  alluding  to  the  loss  of  the  cabinet,  makes  use  of  the 
term  ** destiny."  Upon  which  his  unknown  companion  replies:-— 

"  *  It  gives  me  pain  to  hear  this  word  ^'  destiny'*  in  the  mouth  of  a 
young  person,  just  at  the  age  when  men  are  commonly  accustomed  to 
ascri^  their  own  violent  inclinations  to  the  will  <^  higher  natures.* 

*'  *  Do  you  then  believe  in  no  destiny  t  no  power  mat  rules  over  us, 
and  directs  all  for  our  ultimate  advantage  V 

'*  *'  The  question  is  not  now  of  my  bdief ;  nor  is  this  the  i^aoe  to  ex* 
plain  bow  I  may  have  attempted  to  form  for  myself  some  not  impos- 
sible conception  of  things,  which  are  incomprehensible  to  all  of  us ;  the 
question  here  is,  what  mode  of  viewing  them  will  profit  us  the  most? 
The  fabric  of  our  life  is  formed  of  necessity  and  chance ;  the  reason  of 
man  takes  its  station  between  them,  and  may  rule  them  both :  it  treats 
the  necessary  as  the  ground  work  of  its  being ;  the  accidental,  it  can 
direct  and  ffuide,  and  employ  for  its  own  purposes ;  and  only  while  this 
principle  of  reason  stands  firm  and  impregnable,  does  man  deserve  to 
be  named  the  god  of  this  lower  world.  But  woe  to  him  who,  from  his 
youth,  has  us^  himself  to  search,  in  necessity,  for  something  of  arbi- 
trary wiU ;  to  ascribe  to  chance  a  sort  of  reason,  which  it  is  matter  of 
reliffion  to  obey !  Is  conduct  like  this,  aught  else  than  to  renounce 
one's  understanding,  and  give  unrestricted  scope  to  one's  inclinations  ? 
We  think  it  a  sort  of  piety  to  move  along  without  consideration ;  to 
let  accidents  that  please  lis  determine  our  conduct ;  and,  finally,  to 
bestow  on  the  result  of  such  a  vacillating  life  the  name  of  providential 
guidance.* 

**  *  Was  it  never  your  ease  that  some  litde  circumstance  induced  you 
to  strike  into  a  certain  path,  where  some  accidental  occurrence  ere  long 
met  you,  and  a  series  c^  unexpected  incidents  at  length  brought  you  to 
some  point,  which  you  yourself  had  scarcely  once  contemplated  t  Should 
not  lessons  of  this  kind  teach  us  obedience  to  destiny,  confidence  in 
some  such  guide.' 

*'*  With  opinions  like  these,  no  woman  would  maintain  her  virtue, 
no  man  could  keep  the  money  in  his  purs  ;  for  occasions  enough  are 
occurring  to  get  rid  of  both.  lie  alone  is  worthy  of  respect,  who  knows 
what  is  of  use  to  himself  and  others,  and  who  labours  to  control  his 
self-will.  Each  man  has  his  own  fortune  in  his  hands,  as  the  artist 
has  a  piece  of  rude  matter,  which  he  is  to  fashion  to  a  certain  shape* 
But  the  art  of  living  rightly,  is  hke  all  arts ;  the  capacity  alone  is  born 
with  us ;  it  must  be  learned  and  practised  with  incessant  care.' "  Vol.  i. 
pp.  76,  77. 

This  is  certainly  widely  different  from  the  mode  in  which 
this  important  subject  has  been  handled  by  some  modern  specn- 
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laCiflU,  otherwise  possessed  of  the  best  inteotions*  Witb  themi 
opioioosare  not  of  the  slightest  ooDseqaenoe,  and  oTery  maiiii 
irrevocably  doomed  to  have  his  opinions  made  for  him  by  €i^ 
cumstances  over  whioh  he  has  not  the  slightest  oootrol.  Yet 
these  philanthropists  appear  to  take  an  absorbing  interest  ii 
the  good  of  the  whole.  Does  the  question  never  occur  to  tbesH* 
have  we  any  mode  of  meliorating  the  actions  of  men,  except  hj 
first  informing  their  opinions  ?  If  this  be  the  only  oonceivabie 
course,  and  every  thing  be  ordained  by  destiny,  how  shall  we 
commence  ?  We  hear  continually  of  the  world  being  wrong  io 
religion,  in  politics,  in  education,  in  the  conduct  of  life.  Is  it 
not  implied  in  such  assertions,  that  the  innovator  considers  hu 
opinion  better  than  that  of  the  whole  world  beside  i  Why  should 
Mr.  Owen,  of  Lanark,  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  converts, 
if  he  does  not  deem  his  opinion  of  the  very  highest  importance? 
To  a  certain  extent  we  are  certainly  necessitated ;  inasmuch  as 
we  can  neither  fly  like  birds,  nor  swim  like  fishes,  nor  be  en- 
tirely passive  like  8.tones ;  neither  can  we  choose  the  place  of 
our  birth,  nor  reverse  what  is  past.  Yet  we  have  a  modifiel 
power  over  the  future,  and  this  is  essentially  derived  from  our 
opinions.  So  immense  indeed  is  this  power  of  opinion,  that  it 
frequently  transforms  our  natural  inclinations  into  their  opp»> 
sites.  The  history  of  persecution  is  a  running,  though  dqC  t 
Very  amiable  commentary  upon  the  overwhelming  importance 
which  men  attach  to  the  habitual  thoughts  of  each  other.  To 
say  that  this  false  estimate  of  opinions  is  the  very  evil  complained 
of,  is  an  answer  totally  insufficient.  Two  men  quarrel  about 
what  they  both  pronounce  insigni6cant,  and  the  stronger  is  plied 
with  this  argument  in  favour  of  forbearance.  If  the  question 
of  truth  be  abandoned  and  changed  into  one  concerning  benefo- 
lence,  why  does  not  the  weaker  party,  in  pare  charity,  yield  the 
point  f  We  hold  it  to  be  almost  too  obvious  for  further  discus- 
sion, that  single  acts  are  no  certain  evidences  of  general  con- 
duct, and  that  when  we  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  we  may 
reasonably  expect  o[  others  in  future,  our  only  directory  must  be 
found  in  their  opinions. 

QtUs  tulerii  Crtacchas  de  scdUione  querentes  9  What  Ronmo 
would  have  admitted  Clodius  to  a  tete-^J^ieie  with  his  wife,  or 
have  selected  Yerres  for  his  banker  ?  The  clouds  before  raia 
and  the  sunshine  afterwards,  do  not  more  plainly  indicate  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  than  a  man's  opinions  prognosticate  bis 
actions.  An  honest  search  after  truth  is  what  the  world  has  a 
right  to  demand  of  every  man  who  claims  its  respect.  The 
proper  conclusion  upon  this  subject,  therefore,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  is  not  that  the  opinions  are  of  no  consequence,  but  that  ia 
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attacking  them,  intellectual  weapons  are  the  only  efficient  mis- 
siles* When  opinions  run  over  into  acts,  the  warfare  must  be 
changed.  However  the  state  of  a  man's  intellect  might  be  sus- 
pected, who  should  hold  all  distinctions  of  property  to  be  facti- 
tious and  .unjust,  he  might  yet  be  tolerated,  until  he  reduced  his 
notions  to  practice.  Society  has,  undoubtedly,  erred  in  declar- 
ing many  practices  important,  which  might  better  have  been 
abolished,  but,  in  such  cases,  time,  the  great  innovator,  is  the 
only  sure  physician.  When  men  shall  have  previously  deter- 
mined what  opinions  and  acts  are  essential  to  the  peace  and  im- 
provement of  society,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  persecu- 
tion will  die  a  natural  death. 

But  to  return  to  Wilhelm  Af eister.  '  As  before  stated,  a  sus- 

Kicion  enters  his  mind  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  his  mistress,  and 
e  determines  to  renounce  her.  A  severe  illness  supervenes  upon 
the  disappointment  of  his  hopes.  Convalescence  slowly  suc- 
ceeds, and  it  is,  during  this  period,  that  his  thoughts  revert  to 
the  early  progeny  of  his  muse.  He  commits  the  whole  race  to 
the  flames.  Werner,  his  friend  and  early  companion,  but  a  so- 
ber man  of  business,  endeavours  to  intercede  in  their  behalf,  but 
without  effect.  Our  author  here  embraces  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  a  noble  commentary  on  the  well-known  lines  of  Ho- 
race, at  once  so  true  and  mortifying ;  so  necessary,  yet  so  hard 
to  be  acted  up  to.  Where  every  thing  is  so  appropriate,  it  is  not 
easy  to  condense  or  abridge.  The  observations  contained  in  the 
following  extract  have  the  double  merit,  which  rarely  attaches  to 
the  labours  of  critics  or  judges  of  any  description  :  they  are  not 
only  just,  but  we  are  forced  to  see  their  justness. 

*' '  Why,'  said  Werner,  *  must  these  labours,  because  they  are  not  ex- 
cellent, be  annihilated  t' 

*^  *  Because  either  a  poem  is  excellent,  or  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
exist ;  because  each  man,  who  has  no  gift  for  producing  first-rate  works, 
should  entirely  abstain  from  die  pursuit  of  art,  and  seriously  ^ard  him- 
self against  every  deception  on  the  subject.  For  it  must  be  owned,  that 
in  all  men  there  is  a  certain  vague  desire  to  imitate  whatever  is  pre- 
sented to  them;  and  such  desires  do  tiot  prove  at  all,  that  we  possess 
the  force  within  us  necessary  for  succeeding  in  these  enterprizes.  Look 
at  boys,  how,  whenever  any  rope-dancers  nave  been  visiting  the  town, 
they  go  scrambling  up  and  down,  and  balancing  on  all  the  planks  and 
beams  within  their  reach,  till  some  other  charm  calls  them  off  to  other 
sports,  for  which  perhaps  they  are  as  Uttle  suited.  Hast  thou  never 
mark^  it  in  the  circle  of  our  friends  t  No  sooner  does  a  dilettante  in- 
troduce himself  to  notice,  than  a  number  set  themselves  to  learn  playing 
on  his  instrument.  How  many  wander  back  and  forward  on  this  boot- 
less way !  Happy  they,  who  soon  detect  the  chasm  that  lies  between 
their  wishes  and  their  power ! 
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^^ '  How  imineiMely,  my  dear  friend,  do  you  err  in  bdiefing  thit  a 
work,  the  first  presentation  of  which  is  to  fill  the  whok  soul,  can  be 
produced  in  broken  hours,  scraped  together  from  other  extraDeoos  eoh 
ployment.  No,  the  poet  must  lire  wholly  for  himself,  wholly  in  die  ob- 
jects that  delight  him.  Heaven  has  furnished  him  internally  witk 
precious  gifts ;  he  carries  in  his  bosom  a  treasure  that  is  efer  of  itself 
increasing ;  he  must  also  live  with  thiv  treasure,  undisturbed  from  with* 
out,  in  that  still  blessedness,  which  the  rich  seek  in  Tain  to  poiehan 
with  their  accumulated  stores.  Look  at  men,  how  they  stni^Kle  afiei 
happiness  and  satisfaction !  Their  wishes,  their  toil,  their  gold,  aie  em 
hunting  restlessly  ;  and  after  whatt  Afier  that  which  the  jmm^  has 
received  from  nature ;  the  right  enjojrment  of  the  worid ;  the  Rdiog  of 
himself  in  others ;  the  harmonious  conjunction  of  many  things  that  wl 
seldom  exist  together.* 

•  *^  *  What  is  it  that  keeps  men  in  continual  discontent  and  agitatioa  t  k 
is,  thait  they  cannot  make  realities  correspond  with  their  ooDettrtkni, 
that  enjoyment  steals  away  from  among  their  hands,  that  the  wisMftr 
comes  too  late,  and  nothing  reached  and  acquired  prodooes  on  the  heart 
the  effect,  which  their  longing  for  it  at  a  distance  led  them  to  antidpatBi 
Now,  ffUe  has  exalted  the  poet  above  all  this,  asif  he  were  a  tod.  He 
views  the  conflicting  tumult  of  the  passions;  sees  families  and  kingdooi 
raging  in  aimless  commotion ;  sees  those  inexplicable  misgivings  of  tfae 
ui^erstanding,  which  fr^uently  a  single  monosyllable  wcmld  sufllee  lo 
explain,  occasioning  convulsions  unutterably  baleful.  He  has  a  feBow^ 
feeling  of  the  mournful  and  die  joyful  in  the  fate  of  all  human  beiiigs.— 
When  the  man  of  the  worid  is  devoting  his  days  to  wasting  mdancboly 
for  some  deep  disappointment ;  or  in  the  ebullience  of  joy,  is  going  oat 
to  meet  his  happy  destiny,  the  lightly  moved  and  all-conceiving  spirit  of 
the  poet  steps  forth,  like  the  sun  from  night  to  day,  and  with  soft  tran- 
sitions tunes  his  harp  to  joy  or  woe.  From  his  heart,  its  native  soil, 
springs  up  the  lovely  flower  of  wisdom ;  and  if  others,  while  waking, 
dream,  and  are  pained  with  fantastic  delitsious  from  their  every  sense,  be 
passes  the  dream  of  life,  like  one  awake,  and  the  strongest  c^incideati 
is  to  him  a  part  both  of  the  past  and  of  the  future.  And  thus  the  poetii 
at  once  a  teacher,  a  prophet,  a  friend  of  God  and  men.  How !  tfaoa 
wouldst  have  him  to  descend  from  his  height  to  some  paltry  occopa- 
tiont  He  who  is  fashioned  like  the  bird  to  hover  round  the  worid,  to 
nestle  on  the  lofry  summits;  to  feed  on  buds  and  fruits,  exchanging  one 
bough  for  another,  he  ought  to  work  at  the  plough  like  an  ox;  kbea 
dog  to  train  himself  to  the  harness  and  draught ;  or,  perhaps,  tied  up  la 
a  chain,  to  guard  a  farm-yard  by  his  barking?* "   Vol.  i.  p.  80,  81. 

Werner,  who  is  a  very  homespun  fellow,  listens,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  to  this  rhapsody,  with  great  surprize.  **A1I  true," 
he  rejoined,  *'  if  men  were  but  made  like  birds,  and  though  they 
neither  spun  nor  weaved,  could  yet  spend  peaceful  days  in  per- 
petual enjoyment.  If  at  the  approach  of  winter,  they  could  as 
easily  betake  themselves  to  distant  regions,  could  retire  before 
scarcity,  and  fortify  themselves  against  frost." 
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«• « Poets  have  lived  so/  ez|^ined  Wilhelm,  *  in  times,  when  true  no* 
Meness  was  better  reverenced,  and  so  should  tbey  ever  live.  Sufficiently 
.  provided  for  within,  they  had  need  of  little  from  Mrithout;  the  gift  of 
oommunicating  lofty  emotions  and  glorious  images  to  men,  in  melodies 
and  words  that  charmed  the  ear,  and  fixed  themselves  inseparably  on 
whatever  objects  they  referred  to,  of  old  enraptured  the  world,  and  serv- 
ed the  gifted  as  a  rich  inheritance.  At  the  courts  of  Kings,  at  the  tables 
of  the  great,  beneath  the  windows  of  the  fair,  the  sound  of  them  was 
beard,  while  the  ear  and  the  soul  were  shut  for  all  beside ;  and  men  felt 
as  we  do  when  delight  comes  over  us,  and  we  stop  with  rapture  if  among 
the  dingles  we  are  crossing,  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  starts  out  touch- 
ing and  strong.  They  found  a  home  in  everj  habitation  of  the  world, 
and  the  lowliness  of  their  condition,  but  exalted  them  the  more.  The 
hero  listened  to  their  songs;  and  the  conqueror  of  the  earth  did  reve- 
rence to  a  poet,  for  he  felt  that  without  poets  his  own  wild  and  vast 
existence  would  pass  away  like  a  whirlwind,  and  be  forgotten  forever. 
The  lover  wish  that  he  could  feel  (lis  longings  and  joys  so  variedly 
and  so  harmoniously  as  the  poetV  inspired  lips  had  skill  to  show  them 
forth ;  and  even  the  rich  man  could  not,  of  himself,  discern  such  costli- 
ness in  his  idol  grandeurs,  as  when  they  were  presented  to  him,  shining 
in  the  splendour  of  the  poet's  spirit,  sensU>le  to  all  worth  and  exalting 
alL  Nay,  if  thou  wilt  have  it,  who  but  the  poet  was  it  that  first  formed 
|ods  for  us ;  that  exalted  us  to  them,  and  brought  them  down  to  us."*— 
Vol.  L  pp.  91,  92. 

Wilhelm  is  no  sooner  recovered  than  he  proceeds  upon  his 
travels.  Returning  homeward,  he  is  induced  to  stop  at  a  small 
town,  where  various  exhibitions  and  the  presence  of  actors  and 
actresses  recall  h'ls  ardour  for  the  stage.  Several  new  charac- 
ters appear,  more  particularly  an  interestiog  cbild^  called  Mig- 
non,  whom  Wilhelm,  by  purchase,  redeems  fi*om  the  cruel  hands 
of  the  master  of  an  itinerant  company  of  rope  dancers.  We  do 
not  remember  even  to  have  met  with  a  delineation  of  human 
character,  in  which  the  mysterious  and  the  natural :  the  sombre 
and  the  tender  are  mingled  in  such  striking  proportions.  Me- 
lancholy, deep  consoling  melancholy,  fed  with  indistinct  recol- 
lections of  joys  that  may  nei^er  return ;  gratitude  and  love,  urg- 
ing on  jealousy,  tempered  by  a  respect  that  deprives  it  of  utte-* 
ranee,  and  turns  all  its  fires  inward  upon  itself  for  its  own  de- 
struction. It  is  a  being,  whose  features  are  separately  known 
to  us,  but  here,  by  an  eclectic  anatomy  of  all  the  deep  and  strong 
lines  of  mortal  passion,  they  are  blended  in  one  overpowering 
whole.  The  introduction  of  this  most  interesting  object  is  ma- 
naged with  surprising  art  :«-- 


— -*-  **  he,  Wilhelm,  was  going  up  stairs  to  his  chamber,  iriien  a 
young  creature  sprang  against  him  and  attracted  his  attention.  A  short 
silk  waistcoat  with  slashed  Spanish  deeves,  tight  trowsers  with  puffii. 
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looked  very  pretty  on  the  child.  Its  long  black  hair  was  coiM  and 
wound  in  locks  and  plaits  about  the  head.  He  looked  ar  the  figaietvitk 
astonishroent,  and  could  not  determine  whether  to  take  it  for  a  boy  or  t 
girl.  However,  he  decided  for  the  latter ;  and  as  the  chikl  ran  1^,  be 
took  her  up  in  his  armsy  bade  her  good  day,  and  asked  her  to  wfaooibe 
belonged,  though  he  easily  perceived  that  she  must  be  a  membemf  tk 
vaulting  and  dancing  company  lately  arrived.  She  viewed  him  with  & 
dark,  sharp  side-look  as  she  pushed  herself  out  of  his  arms,  and  mninto 
the  kitchen  without  making  any  answer.**  YcH.  i.  p.  101. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Wilhelm  could  not  satisfy  himself  with  looking  at  her.  His  ejei 
and  his  heart  were  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  mysterioifs  oonditioD  d 
this  being.  He  reckoned  her  about  twdve  or  thirteen  years  of  a^; 
her  body  was  well  formed,  only  her  limbs  gave  promise  of  a  sUoo^ 
growth,  or  else  announced  a  stunted  one.  Her  countenance  was  not 
regular  but  striking ;  her  brow  full  of  mystery ;  her  nose  eztremdj 
beautiful ;  her  mouth,  although  it  seemed  too  closely  shut  for  one  of  bar 
age,  and  though  she  often  tlurew  it  aside,  had  an  air  of  frankness,  and 
was  very  lovely.  Her  brownish  complezioa  could  scarcely  be  disoerMd 
through  the  paint.  This  form  stamped  itself  deeply  in  Wilbelm'i  soal; 
he  kept  looking  at  her  earnestly,  and  foirgot  the  present  scene  in  tbe 
multitude  of  his  reflections.  Philina  [of  whom  we  shaU  speak  more 
particularly  presently],  waked  him  from  his  half  dream,  by  holding  oat 
tbe  remainder  o£  her  sweetmeats  to  the  child,  and  giving  her  a  sign  to 
go  away.  She  made  her  little  bow  as  formerly,  and  darted  like  light- 
ning through  the  door."  Vol.  i.  pp.  129-131. 

This  mysterious  being,  from  her  first  introduction,  possesses 
herself  of  all  the  avenues  to  the  heart*  Yet  such  is  the  wonder- 
ful ability  with  which  the  character  is  managed,  that  it  is 
grouped  among  others  with  all  the  skill  of  ancient  art*  It  has 
its  place,  and  tnat  a  prominent  one,  but  it  does  not  throw  tbe 
rest  into  insignificance  and  shade.  Although  on  this  world,  she 
seems  not  to*  be  of  it.  Every  thing  in  her  thoughts,  her  feelings, 
her  language,  her  gestures  and  motions,  seems  as  if  she  floated 
over  the  earth,  rather  than  touched  it.  She  had  long  been  pre- 
paring herself  for  some  exhibition  of  her  gratitude  for  Wilhelm, 
and  the  following  is  the  mode  which  she  took  of  expressing  it. 
Whether  we  regard  its  conception  or  its  execution,  it  must,  we 
think,  be  pronounced  as  nearly  faultless  as  the  power  of  geoius 
could  make  it* 

*'  Mignon  had  been  waiting  for  him ;  she  lighted  him  up  stairs,  (h 
sitting  down  the  light,  she  begged  that  he  would  allow  her  that  ereniiig 
to  compliment  him  with  a  piece  of  her  art.  He  would  rather  have  de- 
clined this,  particularly  as  he  knew  not  what  it  was ;  but  he  had  not  tbe 
heart  to  refuse  any  thing  this  kind  creature  wished.  After  a  Uttle  wiiik 
she  again  came  in.  She  carried  a  little  carpet  ^low  her  arm,  irhicb 
she  then  spread  out  upon  the  floor.     Wilhelm  said  she  might  prooeed. 
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She,  thereupon,  hrought  four  candles,  and  placed  one  upon  each  corner 
of  the  carpet.  A  little  basket  of  eggs,  which  she  nest  carried  in,  made 
her  purpose  clearer.  CarefuUy  measuring  her  steps,  she  then  walked 
to  and  fro  on  the  carpet,  spreading  out,  the  eggs  in  certain  figures  and 
positions ;  which  done,  she  called  in  a  man  that  was  waiting  in  the 
house,  and  could  plaj  on  the  violin.  He  retired  with  his  instrument 
into  a  comer ;  she  tied  a  bandage  about  her  eyes,  gave  a  signal,  and,  like 
a  piece  of  wheel-work  set  agoing,  she  began  moving  the  same  instant 
as  the  music,  accompanying  her  beats  and  the  notes  of  the  tune,  with 
Ae  strokes  of  a  pair  of  castanets. 

*'  Lightly,  nimbly,  quickly,  and  with  hairbreadth  accuracy,  she  car- 
ried on  the  d^nce.  She  skipped  so  sharply  and  surely  along  between 
the  eggs,  and  trode  so  closely  down  beside  them,  that  you  would  have 
thought  every  instant  she  must  trample  one  of  them  in  pieces,  or  kick 
the  rest  away  in  her  rapid  turns  By  no  means !  She  touched  no  one 
of  them,  though  winding  herself  through  their  mazes  with  all  kinds  of 
steps,  wide  and  narrow,  nay,  even  with  leaps,  i^nd  at  last  half-kneelingi 

*^  Constant  as  the  movements  of  a  dock,  she  ran  her  course ;  and  the 
strange  music  at  each  repetition  of  the  tune,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
dance,  recommencing  and  affain  rushing  pff  as  at  first.  Wilhelm  was . 
quite  led  away  by  this  singular  spectacle ;  he  forgot  his  cares ;  he  fol- 
lowed every  movement  of  the  dear  little  creature,  and  felt  surprised  to 
see  how  finely  her  character  unfolded  itself  as  she  proceeded  in  the 
dance. 

*'  Rigid,  sharp,  cold,  vehement,  and  in  soft  postures,  stately  rather 
than  attractive ;  such  was  the  light  in  which  it  showed  her.  At  this 
moment,  he  experienced  at  once  all  the  emotions  he  had  ever  felt  for 
Mignon.  He  longed  to  incorporate  this  forsaken  being  with  his  own 
heart ;  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  and  with  a  father's  love  to  awake  in 
ber  the  joy  of  existence. 

**  The  dance  being  ended,  she  rolled  the  eggs  together  softly  with  her 
loot  into  a  little  heap,  left  none  behind,  harmed  none ;  then  placed 
herself  beside  it,  taking  the  bandage  from  her  eyes,  and  concluding  her 
performance  with  a  httle  bow. 

**  Wilhelm  thanked  her  for  having  executed  so  prettily  and  unexpect- 
edly, a  dance  he  had  long  wish^l  to  see.  He  patted  her;  was 
sorry  she  had  tired  herself  so  much.  He  promised  her  a  new  suit  of 
clothes ;  to  which  she  vehemently  replied,  *  thy  colour  !*  This,  too,  he 
promised  her,  though  not  well  knowing  what  she  meant  by  it.  She 
then  hfted  up  the  eggs,  took  the  carpet  below  her  arm,  asked  if  he 
wanted  anything  farSier,  and  skipped  out  of  the  door.**  Vol.  i.  pp 
129-131. 

If  any  of  oar  readers  should  feel  inclined  to  subtract  anything 
from  the  eulogy  which  we  have  passed  on  the  preceding  passage, 
we  must  again  remind  them  of  the  distinction  which  we  have 
before  had  occasion  to  insist  upon.  Whatever  is  beautiful  must 
eTentually  interest,  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  what  is  in- 
teresting must  necessarily  be  prcMiounced  beautiful.     As  an 

VOL.  III.— NO.  6.  48 
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exception  to  a  rule,  it  is  undeniably  true  that  deformity  nmy  iir 
sorpe  instances  excite  more  lively  sensations  than  what  is  per- 
fect. This,  however,  is  accidental,  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  permanent.  Labouring,  as  the  foregoing  passage  does,  under 
the  disadvantages  of  a  translation,  we  have  striven  in  vain  to 
discover  a  circumstance  or  an  epithet,  which  we  could  wish  h^ 
been  omitted.  Neither  do  we  readily  perceive  anything  that 
could  have  been  added  to  its  simple  beauty.  It  is  a  page  from 
the  great  volume  of  nature,  which,  like  Sterne's  Maria,  will 
live  in  the  hearts  of  men  forever ! 

But  to  proceed.  Wilhelm  and  his  new  theatrical  acquaint- 
ances engage  in  an  excursion  on  the  water,  and  in  the  course 
of  it,  are  joined  by  an  interesting  stranger.  He  was  a  man  of 
clerical  aspect,  but  of  courtly  manners  and  refined  taste.  We 
suspect  the  recollection  of  his  friend  Herder  played  around  the 
author  as  he  designed  this  sketch.  Wilhelm  and  his  companions 
agree  to  act  an  extempore  play,  in  which  the  characters  were 
assigned,  and  the  dialogue  improvisated.  The  stranger  takes 
his  part  too,  and  at  the  conclusion,  expatiates  in  a  field  of  criti- 
cism of  no  common  order.  With  the  utmost  temper  and  sa- 
gacity, he  evinces  the  nothingness  of  those  three  talismans, 
Fate,  Chance,  Genius,  which  ignorance,  according  to  the  various 
degrees  of  its  incapacity,  has  invented  to  cover  its  obtuseness 
in  the  detection  of  the  real  causes  of  things.  Speaking  of  the 
exercise  in  which  the  players  had  been  engaged,  he  says:— 

"  '  I  think  this  practice  very  useful  among  actors,  and  even  in  the 
company  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  It  is  the  best  mode  of  drawing 
men  out  of  themselves,  and  leading  them  by  a  circuitous  path  back  into 
themselves  again.  It  should  be  the  custom  with  every  troop  of  plajen 
to  practise  in  this  manner ;  and  the  public  would  assuredly  be  no  loser, 
if  every  month  an  unwritten  piece  were  brought  forward ;  in  which,  of 
course,  the  players  had  prepared  themselves  by  several  rehearsals.* 

*^ '  One  should  not  then,*  replied  our  friend,  '  consider  an  extempore 
piece  as,  strictly  speaking,  composed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment;  bat 
as  a  piece,  of  which  the  plan,  action  and  division  of  the  scenes  were 
given,  the  filling  up  of  all  this  being  led  to  the  player.' 

'* '  Quite  right,*  said  the  stranger ;  *'  and  in  regard  to  this  very  filfiof 
up  such  a  piece,  were  the  players  once  trained  to  these  performances, 
would  profit  greatly.  Not  in  regard  to  the  mere  words,  it  is  true ;  kt 
by  a  careful  selection  of  these,  the  studious  writer  may  certainly  adorn 
his  work ;  but  in  regard  to  the  gestures,  looks,  exclamations,  and  ereiy 
thing  of  that  nature ;  in  short,  to  the  mute  and  half  mute  play  o(  the 
dialogue,  which  seems  by  degrees  fading  away  among  us  altof[ether. 
There  arc,  indeed,  some  players  in  Grermany,  whose  bodies  figure  what 
they  think  and  feel ;  who,  by  their  silence,  their  delays,  their  k)ob, 
their  slight  graceful  movements,  can  prepare  the  audience  for  a  speech, 
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anfl  by  a  pkaBant  sort  of  pantomime,  combine  the  pauses  of  the  dia- 
logfue  with  the  i^eneral  whole ;  but  such  a  practice  as  this,  co-operating 
with  a  happj  natural  turn,  and  training  it  to  compete  with  the  author, 
is  far  from  being  so  habitual  as,  for  the  comfort  of  play-going  people, 
were  to  be  desired.' 

**  *  But  will  not  a  happj  natural  turn,*  said  Wilhelm,  *  as  the  first  and 
the  last  requisite,  of  itself  conduct  the  player,  like  every  other  artist, 
nay,  perhaps  every  other  man,  to  the  lofty  mark  he  aims  at  V 

^*  *  The  first  and  the  last,  the  beginning  and  the  end  it  may  well  be ; 
but,  in  the  middle,  many  things  will  still  be  wanting  to  an  artist,  if  in- 
struction, and  early  instruction  too,  have  not  previously  made  that  of 
him,  which  he  was  meant  to  be :  and,  perhaps,  for  the  man  of  genius,  it 
is  worse  in  this  respect,  than  for  the  man  possessed  of  only  common 
capabilities ;  the  one  may  much  more  easily  be  misinstructed,  and  be 
driven  far  more  violently  into  false  courses,  than  the  other.' 

** '  But,'  said  Wilhehn,  *  will  not  genius  save  itself,  not  heal  the 
wounds  which  itself  has  inflicted  V 

^  *  Only  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  with  mat  ^fficulty,'  said  the 
other,  *  or,  perhaps,  not  at  alL  .Let  no  one  think  that  he  can  conquer 
the  first  impressions  of  his  youth.  If  he  has  grown  up  in  enviaUe  free- 
dom, surrounded  with  beautiful  and  noble  objects,  in  constant  intercourse 
with  worthy  men ;  if  his  masters  have  tau^t  him  what  he  needed  first 
to  know  for  comprehending  what  remamed  more  easily ;  if  he  has  never 
learned  anything  which  he  requires  to  unlearn  ;  if  his  operations  have 
been  so  guided,  that  altering  any  of  his  habits,  he  can  more  easily  pro- 
duce what  is  excellent  in  future ;  then  such  a  one  will  lead  a  purer, 
more  perfect  and  happier  life  than  another  man  who  has  wasted  the- 
force  of  his  youth  in  opposition  and  error.  A  great  deal  is  said  and 
written  about  education ;  yet  I  meet  with  very  few  who  can  comprehend 
and  transfer  to  practice  the  simple  yet  vast  idea,  which  includes  within 
itself  all  others  connected  with  the  subject.' 

"  *  That  may  weD  be  true,'  said  Wilhelm, '  for  the  generality  of  men 
are  limited  enough  in  their  conceptions  to  suppose  that  every  other 
should  be  fashioned  by  education  according  to  the  pattern  of  themselves. 
Happy  then  are  those  whom  fate  takes  charge  of,  and  educates  accord- 
ing to  their  several  natures !' 

**  *  Fate,'  said  the  other  smiling,  '  is  an  excellent  but  most  expensive 
schoolmaster.  In  all  cases,  I  would  rather  trust  to  the  reason  of  a 
human  tutor.  Fate,  for  whose  wisdom  I  entertain  all  imaginable  reve- 
rence, often  finds  in  chance,  by  which  it  works,  an  instrument  not  ovec- 
manageable.  At  least,  the  latter  very  seldom  seems  to  execute  preci^ly 
and  correctly,  what  the  former  had  determined.' 

*' '  You  seem  to  express  a  very  singular  opinion,'  said  Wilhelm. 
.  "  '  Not  at  aU,'  replied  the  other.     •  Most  part  of  what  happens  in. 
the  world  confirms  my  opinion.     Do  not  many  incidents  at  their  com- 
mencement shew  some  mighty  meaning^,  and  generally  terminate  in 
something  paltry  V 

"  '  You  mean  to  jest.'  , . 

*'  *  And  as  to  what  concerns  the  individual  man,'  pursued  the  other, 
*■  is  it  not  so  with  this  likewise  1    Suppose  Bate  had  appointed  one  to  be 
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a  good  player ;  and  why  should  it  not  provide  ut  with  good  plt;«n  -at 
well  an  with  other  good  things  t  Chance  would  conduct  the  jwAk  uto 
some  puppet-show  perhaps,  where,  at  such  an  early  age,  he  codd  Ml 
help  taking  interest  in  what  was  tasteless  and  despicable,  reckoning 
insipidities  endurable  or  even  pleasing,  and  thus  corrupting  sod  nil- 
directing  his  primary  impresasions ;  impressions  which  can  never  be 
effaced,  and  whose  influence,  in  spite  of  all  our  effcHts,  ding  to  oi  is 
some  degree  to  the  very  last' 

'^*Wbat  makes  yop  think  of  puppet-shows,*  said  Wiibehn,  'sot 
without  some  consternation.' 

**  *'  It  was  an  accidental  instance,  if  it  does  not  please  you,  we  ihaB 
take  another.  Suppose  Fate  had  appointed  any  one  to  be  a  grm 
painter,  and  it  pleased  Chance  that  he  should  pass  his  youth  in  losly 
huts,  in  barns  and  stables ;  do  you  think  that  such  a  man  would  ever  be 
able  to  exalt  himself  to  purity,  to  nobleness,  to  freedom  of  soull  The 
more  keenly  he  may  in  his  youth  have  seized  on  the  impure,  and  tned 
in  his  own  manner  to  ennoble  it,  the  more  powerfully,  in  the  remaiDder 
of  his  Ufe,  will  it  be  revenged  on  him ;  because,  while  he  waa  endeavounf 
to  conquer  it,  his  whole  being  has  becoipe  inseparably  combined  with 
it.  Whoever  spends  his  early  years  in  mean  and  pitiful  society,  tboogk 
at  an  after  period,  will  yet  constandy  look  back  with  longing  towsnk 
that  which  he  enjoyed  of  old,  and  which  has  left  its  impression  blended 
with  the  memory  of  all  his  young  and  unretuming  pkasores.' "  Yd  i. 
pp.  135-138. 

This,  after  all,  is  only  another  fornn  of  the  solenrin  confessiQi 
and  admonition  of  all  great  wits.  It  is  Horace's  quotmd, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  applied  even  to  Prior,  who  had  been  a  repre- 
sentative of  crowned  heads,  iand  which  Byron,  with  increased 
energy,  and,  perhaps,  with  more  justice,  fixed  upon  the  Bloom- 
fields  and  Blacketts,  of  recent  celebrity.  So  much  for  genius, 
which  is  not  more  wonderful  than  other  births,  except  that  the 
labour  is  more  gradual,  and  that  we  cannot  trace  up  the  hietorj 
of  the  case  to  the  first  pangs  of  parturition. 

Wilhelm  has  a  great  contest  with  himself  about  the  propriety 
of  quitting  his  new  acquaintances,  and  returning  to  hb  home 
and  his  duties.  A  kiss  or  two,  however,  and  a  volley  of  raillery 
from  a  lively  and  beautiful  theatrical  coquette,  throw  a  world 
of  confusion  into  his  resolutions. 

— — *'  *  I  must  go,*  he  exclaimed ;  *  I  will  go.*  He  threw  himself 
into  a  chair,  and  felt  greatly  moved.  Mignon  came  in  and  asked, 
whether  she  might  help  to  undress  him  \  Her  manner  was  still  sod 
diy ;  it  had  grieved  her  deeply  to  be  so  abruptly  dismissed  by  bin 
before. 

**  Nothing  is  more  touching  than  the  first  disclosure  of  a  love  wlucfa 
has  been  nursed  in  silence,  of  a  faith  grown  strong  in  secret,  and  wiiicb 
at  last  comes  forth  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  reveals  itself  to  him  wlio  bai 
formerly  considered  it  of  small  account.     The  bud  which  has  beea 
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eIo§ed  to  long  and  finnly,  was  now  ripe  to  burst  its  swathings,  and 
Wilhelm's  heart  could  never  have  been  readier  to  welcome  the  imprest 
sions  of  affection. 

^*  She  stood  before  him,  and  noticed  his  disquietude.  ^  Master,*  she 
cried,  *  if  thou  art  unhappy,  what  will  become  of  Mignon  ?*  *  Dear  lit- 
tle creature,*  said  he,  taking  her  hands,  *  thou  too  art  part,  of  mj  anxie* 
ties,  1  must  go.'  She  looked  at  his  ejes,  glistening  with  restrained  tears ; 
and  knelt  down  with  vehemence  before  him.  He  kept  her  hands ;  she 
laid  her  head  upon  his  knees,  and  remained  quite  stilL  He  played  with 
her  hair,  patted  her,  and  spol^e  kindly  to  her.  She  continued  motion- 
less for  a  considerable  time.  At  last  he  felt  a  sort  of  palpitating  move- 
ment in  her,  whidi  began  very  softly,  and  then  by  degrees  with  increas 
ing  violence  diffused  itself  over  all  her  frame.  *  What  ails  thee,  Mignon  V 
cried  he ;  '  what  ails  thee  V  She  raised  up  her  Uttle  head,  looked  at 
him,  and  all  at  once  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  with  the  countenance 
of  one  repressing  the  utterance  of  pain.  He  raised  her  up,  and  she  fell 
upon  his  breast :  he  pressed  her  towards  him  and  kissed  her.  She  re- 
plied not  by  any  pressure  of  the  hand,  or  by  any  motion  whatever.  She 
held  firmly  against  her  heart ;  and  all  at  once  gave  a  cry,  which  was 
accompanied  by  spasmodic  movements  <^  the  l^y.  She  started  up 
and  immediately  fell  down  before  him,  as  if  broken  in  every  joint  It 
was  an  excruciating  moment !  *  My  child  !*  cried  he,  raising  her  up, 
and  clasping  her  fast;  'my  child,  what  ails  theel*  The  palpitations 
continued,  spreading  from  the  heart  over  all  the  lax  and  powerless  limbs; 
she  was  merely  hanging  in  his  arms.  All  at  once  she  again  became 
quite  stiff,  like  one  enduring  the  sharpest  corporeal  agony ;  and  soon 
with  a  new  vehemence,  all  her  frame  became  once  more  aUve;  and  she 
threw  herself  about  his  neck,  tike  a  bent  spring  that  is  closing;  while  in 
her  soul,  as  it  were,  a  scrong  rent  took  place,  and  at  the  same  moment 
H  stream  of  tears  flowed  from  her  shut  eyes  into  his  bosom.  He  held  her 
fast  She  wept,  and  no  tongue  can  express  the  force  of  those  tears.  Her 
long  hair  had  loosened,  and  was  hanging  down  before  her ;  it  seemed  a» 
if  her  whole  being  was  melting  incessantly  into  a  brook  of  tears.  Her  ri 
gid  limbs  were  again  become  relaxed,  her  inmost  soul  was  pouring  it- 
self forth,  in  the  wild  confusion  of  the  moment  Wilhelm  was  a&aki 
she  would  dissolve  in  his  arms,  and  leave  nothing  there  for  him  to  grasp. 
He  h^  her  faster  and  faster.  *  My  child  I*  cried  he,  *  my  child !  thou 
atluideed  mine,  if  that  word  can  indeed  comfort  thee.  Thou  art  mine  ! 
1  will  keep  thee,  I  will  never  forsake  thee  !*  Her  tears  continued  flow- 
ing. At  last  she  raised  herself;  a  faint  gladnesls  shone  upon  her  face. 
^  My  father  !*  cried  she,  *  thou  wilt  not  forsake  me  ?  Wilt  be  my  father  ? 
1  am  thy  child  !* "    Vol.  i.  pp.  162, 164. 

This  is  a  high-wrought  and  exquisitely  finished  picture.  A 
whirlwind  of  emotions,  rushing  from  all  the  portals  of  the  heart, 
und  ending  in  an  agony  of  utterance,  that  rescues  the  patient 
from  destruction,  without  stilling  the  impetuosity  of  the  tempest. 
Excellence  like  this  is  attainable  only  by  long  and  persevering 
eflTorts,  and  by  touch  gradually  added  to  touch,  until  the  whole 
blend  into  the  mellow  hue  of  ripeness. 
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Unwilling  as  we  are,  our  limits  admonish  us  that  it  is  time  to 
dismiss  poor  Mignon.  Still  we  cannot  part  without  adding  the 
address  of  this  daughter  of  the  sunny  South  to  the  myrtle  iMnren 
and  glistening  skies  of  her  own  loved  and  lamented  Italy. 

**  Know\st  thou  the  land  where  the  lemon  trees  bloom  \ 
Where  the  gold  orange  glows  in  the  deep  thickets  gloom? 
Where  a  wind  ever  soft  from  the  Wue  heav'n  blows, 
And  the  groves  are  <^laurel,  and  myrtle,  and  rose  ? 
Know*st  thou  it  t 

Thither!  O  thither. 
My  dearest  and  kindest,  with  thee  would  I  go. 

Know^st  thou  the  house,  with  its  turretted  walls, 

Where  the  chambers  are  glancing,  and  vast  are  the  halls? 

Where  the  figures  of  marble  look  on  me  so  mild, 

As  if  thinking :  '  Why  thus  did  diey  use  diee,  poor  child  ?* 

Know'stthou  it? 

Thither!  O thither, 
My  guide  and  my  guardian,  with  thee  would  I  go* 

Know'st  thou  the  mountain,  its  doud  cover'd  arch, 
Where  the  mules  among  mist,  o'er  the  wild  torrent  march  ? 
In  the  clefts  of  it,  dragons  lie  coilM  with  their  brood ; 
The  rent  crag  rushes  down,  and  above  it  the  flood. 
Know'st  thouit? 

Thither!  O thither. 
Our  way  leadeth  :  Father !  O  come  let  us  go !" — ^Vol.  i.  p.  l65. 

We  wish  we  had  room  to  add  the  author's  own  notion  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  song  should  be  sung.  It  is  found  ia  the 
page  next  to  that  which  we  have  quoted. 

The  theatrical  corps  repair  to  the  castle  of  the  Count  von  C 
an  eccentric  old  nobleman,  with  a  dash  of  religious  melancholy* 
Various  scenes  of  many-coloured  life  occur  there.  The  art  ex- 
hibited in  the  development  of  many  of  these  must  extort  tbe 
praise  even  of  the  most  fastidious.  We  have  much  of  mimic 
life  in  Gil  Bias,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  descriptions  of  Goetke 
have  any  thing  to  fear  on  comparison  with  those  of  our  old  ft- 
vourite  Le  Sage.  In  range  of  observation  the  former  is  equal 
to  the  latter,  whilst  in  deep  intelligence  of  the  principles  of  art, 
and  in  the  philosophy  of  human  life,  he  is  far  superior.  DefA 
of  feeling  is  likewise  a  quality  in  which  the  French  writer  makes 
not  the  slightest  approach  to  tbe  German.  In  scenes  of  vivacitji 
however,  the  latter  has  much  to  contend  with  in  the  very  struc- 
ture of  his  native  language.  French  is  the  idiom  par  exceUeiiee 
of  all  those,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  who  desire  to  luio- 
riate  in  the  copiousness  of  unrestrained  coUoquy,  and  who  pre- 
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fer  what  is  brilliant  and  superficial,  to  what  is  massive  and  deep* 
Accordingly,  to  the  sayers  of  good  things,  it  presents  temptations, 
which  are  almost  irresistible.  He,  on  the  contrary,  who  would 
wield  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  German,  must  have  pierced 
through  the  outward  crust  o(  things,  and  have  reached  the  pe- 
rennial springs  of  thought. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  like  Werther,  has  been  accused  of  immoral 
tendency;  chiefly,  however,  by  a  class  of  philosophers  who  can 
descry  no  safe-guard  for  virtue,  except  in  an  absolute  ignorance 
of  all  temptation.  Such  qualms  savour  but  little  of  that  sagacity 
which,  amidst  the  fluctuations  of  human  purposes,  discerns  the 
solid  pillars  of  virtue,  resting  on  the  imperishable  foundations  of 
society.  It  is  only  because  virtue  and  happiness,  vice  and  mi- 
sery, are  natural  allies,  that  as  critics,  we  blame  the  writer,  who 
is,  at  once  so  derelict  in  taste  and  in  morals,  as  to  overlook  or 
sever  this  necessary  connexion.  There  may  be  exceptions  to 
this  usual  conjunction,  but  such  cases  will  always  be  placed  by 
a  writer  of  genius,  in  their  proper  point  of  view.  In  the  volume 
before  us,  there  is  an  instance  of  a  lovely  woman,  who  had  gone 
a  line  or  two  from  the  direct  course,  under  the  influence  of  very 
peculiar  circumstances  operating  upon  a  susceptible  heart  and  an 
excitable  imagination.  A  zealot  might  have  eulogized  the  poetic 
justice  of  the  piece  had  she  been  made  to  perish  under  a  moun- 
tain of  misery,  or  even  been  cast  into  a  Tophet  of  scornful  eyes 
and  slanderous  tongues.  Our  author,  true  to  nature,  interposes 
a  fortunate  accident:  virtue  regains  her  empire,  and  the  sever- 
est punishment  is  ft  tinge  of  melancholy,  which  betrays  through 
its  transparency,  self-esteem,  a  little  diminished,  yet  supported 
by  reflection  upon  the  state  of  comparative  equanimity  enjoyed, 
as  contrasted  with  the  anguish  which  had  been  escaped.  Virtue 
and  truth  must  forever  radiate  to  a  common  centre,  and  taste  is 
alike  violated,  and  happiness  equally  jeoparded,  whenever  the. 
tale  of  human  life  is  travestied,  whether  by  the  trembling  hand 
of  the  weak,  but  well-intentioned,  or  by  the  reckless  dash  of  the 
profligate  and  the  thoughtless.  To  see  life  as  it  really  is,  pre- 
sents the  most  subtile  panacea  that  could  be  applied  for  the  cure 
of  its  sins  and  follies,  as  well  as  for  the  removal  of  their  attend- 
ant distresses. 

We  hasten  to  the  fourth  Book.  It  is  almost  wholly  taken  up 
with  the  criticisms  of  the  stage.  Circumstances,  which  topk 
place  early  in  the  aothor's  life,  were  calculated  to  give  him  great 
insight  into  every  thing  which  appertains,  either  theoretically  or 
practically,  to  the  drama.  No  where  in  the  same  compass  can 
more,  or  more  excellent  instruction  on  the  subject  be  found.— - 
Like  every  true  lover  of  nature,  Goethe  is  enthusiastically 
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Sbakspearian.  In  the  chapter  of  this  book,  there  occonade* 
lineatioD  of  the  character  of  Hamlet,  traced  with  peBXw^ 
ness,  and  painted  in  very  forcible  colours.  The  admirauon  of 
all  nations,  and  the  epitome  of  all  that  is  excellent  io  man, 
Hamlet  yet  remains  an  enigma  to  critics  and  a  stumbliog-bkNl 
to  players.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Hazlitt  is  right, 
when  he  asserts  that  no  impersonation  of  this  wonderAil  cbara^ 
ter,  which  he  has  witnessed,  has  afforded  a  correct  exposition  of 
it.  Yet  we  doubt  whether  that  gentleman's  suggestion  be  any 
nearer  the  truth,  when  he  describes  the  Prince  of  Denmark  ai 
a  barren  speculatist,  new  to  life,  without  experience  and  with- 
out purpose.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  half  a  dozen  words 
added  to  the  title,  would  make  manifest  every  thing  that  is  ob- 
scure in  it.  Suppose  we  entitle  it — "  Hamlet" — •*  Prince  of  Den- 
mark, that  should  have  been  King,  and  was  not."  ^*  There's 
the  rub."  Let  the  reader  figure  to  himself  a  mind  framed  it 
the  loftiest  mould,  alive  to  every  generous  purpose,  and  trained 
by  study  for  an  eminence,  from  which  he  is  hurled  forever,  jnst 
as  his  foot  had  reached  the  first  step  in  the  ascent.  The  throne 
of  Denmark  was  elective,  and  Hamlet's  hope  of  the  crown  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the  continuance  of  his  father's  life.  Whata 
withering  desolatbn,  to  be  reared  for  one  sole  employment, 
and  that  the  employment  of  a  King,  and  to  find  the  oeco- 
pation  clean  gone,  at  the  moment  when  he  had  begun  to  fed 
himself  fit  to  exercise  it.  Where  was  the  commutation ;  where 
the  refuge,  except  in  death,  and  even  not  there,  to  a  mind  fiilly 
persuaded  that  *'  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixedliis-canon  'gainst 
self-slaughter."  In  a  mind  unruffled,  the  ghost  would  have  pro- 
duced but  a  transient,  though  vivid  impression.  In  a  magazineef 
combustibles,  it  was,  however,  sure  to  effect  an  explosion.  With 
a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  with  a  heart  naturally  endowed  with 
the  blandest  affections,  he  feels  the  truth,  which  he  is  afraid  to 
express,  even  to  himself,  that  his  mother  had  been  accessory  in 
the  frustration  of  his  hopes.  His  mother's  marriage  had  but  too 
deeply  convinced  him,  that  his  uncle  was 

*' A  litde  more  than  kin  and  less  than  kind."* 

His  popularity  too,  made  him  feel  that  his  situation  was  inse- 
cure, as  it  placed  him  *Uoo  much  in  the  sun"  to  suit  the  new  or- 
der of  things.  The  whole  play,  particularly  the  incident  of  the 
pipe,  shows  that  he  apprehended  himself  to  be  surrounded  hj 
spies.     Indeed  his  treatment  of  Ophelia  does  not  admit  of  satis- 

*"  The  comments  of  Hanincr,  Stecvens,  e/  idgtnm  amnt,  upon  these  paasam  tfi 
mere  word  catohiop. 
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factorj  explanatiOD  upon  any  other  supposition.  Nothing,  how- 
eveff  was  more  natural  than  to  suspect  the  daughter  of  the  heart* 
less  courtier  Polonius,  at  a  time  when  the  state  maniiers  rendered 
a  daughter  little  more  than  an  instrument  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  a  fisher's  ambition.  What  a  concentration  of  wretchedness, 
to  have  a  mind  bursting  with  horrid  forms  and  mighty  purposes, 
and  awful  misgivings,  and  to  dare  to  disburthen  his  sorrows  only 
in  soliloquy  to  the  air,  itself  not  free  from  the  suspicion  of  treach- 
ery. Can  any  thing  be  more  natural  in  such  a  strait,  than  to 
exclaim  f 

'*  O I  that  this  too,  too  sdid  flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  resol?e  itself  into  a  dew  1" 

Croethe's  notion  of  this  character  is  not  so  explicit  as  that  which 
we  have  attempted  to  develope,  yet  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
our  viewsy  and  is  in  the  main  strikingly  just,  and  eloquently 
written. 

**  Tou  lUl  know  (says  Wilhelm)  Shakspeare^s  incomparable  Hamlet : 
our  puUic  reading  of  it  at  the  Casde,  yielded  every  one  of  us  the  great- 
est satisfiiction.  On  that  occasion  W9  proposed  to  act  the  piece ;  and 
I,  not  knowing  what  I  undertook,  engaged  to  play  the  Prince's  part.** 
This  I  conceived  that  I  was  studying,  miik  I  began  to  get  by  heart  the 
ationgest  passages,  the  soliloquies,  and  those  scenes  in  which  force  of 
soul,  vehemence  and  elevation  of  feeling  have  the  freest  scope ;  where 
the  affitated  heart  is  allowed  to  display  itself  with  touching  expressive- 
ness. 

**  I  further  conceived  that  I  was  penetrating  quite  into  the  spirit  of 
the  character,  while  I  endeavoured  to  take  upon  myself  the  load  of  deep 
melancholy  under  which  mr  prototjrpe  was  labouring,  and  in  this  hu* 
moor  to  pursue  him  through  the  strange  labyrinths  m  his  caprices  and 
bis  singidarkies.  Thus  leaning,  thus  practisiog,  I  did  not  doubt  that  I 
should  by  and  by  become  one  person  with  my  hero. 

*'  But  the  further  I  advanced,  the  more  difficult  did  it  become  for  me 
to  form  any  image  of  the  whole,  in  its  general  bearings ;  till  at  last  this 
seemed  to  me  almost  impossible.  I  next  went  thiough  the  piece  entire- 
ly and  all  at  once ;  but  here  also  I  found  much  that  I  could  not  away 
with.  At  one  time  the  characters,  at  another  time  the  manner  of  dis- 
playing them  seemed  inconsistent ;  and  I  almost  despaired  of  finding 
any  general  tint,  in  which  I  might  present  my  whole  part  in  all  its 
shadings  and  .variations.  In  such  devious  paths  I  toiled,  and  wandered 
long  in  vain ;  till  at  length,  a  hope  arose,  that  I  might  reach  my  aim  in 
quite  a  new  way. 

^*  I  set  about  investigating  every  trace  of  Hamlet's  character,  as  it  had 
shown  itself  before  bis  ftitber's  death.  I  endeavoured  to  distinguish 
what  in  it  was  independent  of  this  mournful  event ;  independent  of  the 
terrible  events  that  followed ;  and  what  most  probably  the  young  man 
would  have  been,  had  no  such  things  occurred. 

VOL.  III. — NO.  6.  4S 
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*'Soft,  and  from  anoble  stem^dib  n>3ral flower Inid  spmiifti^Qider 
the  immediate  influences  of  majesty;  the  idea  of  moral  le^tadevidi 
that  of  princelir  elevation,  the  leiBling  of  the  cood  and  tiie  dignified,  to- 
gether with  the  conscsousness  of  hi^  birth,  had  in  him  hoen  onibldeA 
simuhaneoMly.  He  was  a  prince,  by  birth  a  prince ;  and  he  wishedto 
feign,  only  that  good  men  might  be  good  without  obstruction.  Fkit- 
ing  in  form,  polished  by  nature,  courteous  from  the  heart,  he  wai  mmt 
to  be  the  pattern  of  youth,  and  the  joy  of  the  world. 

"  Without  any  prominent  panion,  his  lo?e  of  Ophdia  was  a  slii  pre- 
sentiment of  sweet  wants.  His  zeal  in  knightly  aocomplishmeiili  wai 
not  entirely  his  own ;  it  needed  to  be  quickened  mid  inflamed  by  pniR 
bestowed  on  others  for  ezcelKog  in  them.  Pu^  in  sentiment,  he  kset 
the  honourable  minded,  and  could  prize  the  rest,  which  an  uprieht  sp- 
rit tastes  on  the  bosom  of  a  friend.  To  a  certain  degree  he  had lesnri 
to  disoem  and  value  the  good  and  the  beautiful  in  arts  and  scienceB ;  tk 
mecm,  the  vulgar  was  o&nsive  to  him ;  and  if  hatred  could  take  rootk 
his  tender  soul,  it  was  only  so  far  as  to  make  him  properly  desfwe  lk 
false,  and  changeful  insects  of  a  court,  and  play  with  them  in  easy  aeon. 
He  was  cakn  in  his  temper,  artless  in  his  conduct,  neither  pleased  wilk 
idleness,  nor  too  violently  eager  for  employment.  The  routine  of  as  on- 
versity  he  seemed  to  continue  when  at  court.  He  possessed  more  miilk 
(^  humour  than  of  heart ;  he  was  a  good  companion — pliant,  coarteou, 
discreet,  and  able  to  forget  and  forgive  an  injury ;  yet  never  able  to  mile 
himself  with  those  who  overstept  tfaMB  limits  of  the  right,  the  good  and  tk 
beccMning.*'  Vol.  ii.  pp.  20-22. 

The  observations  on  this  play  are  again  taken  op  in  asobR- 
quent  chapter;  but  the  general  substance ^has  fa^en  aliwif 
given. 

Philina,  the  giddy,  the  gay,  yet  not  unfeeling  coquette,  asd 
Aurelia,  the  victim  of  an  unhappy  passion,  which  her  lofty  spirit 
will  not  permit  her  to  forget,  seem  to  have  engaged  a  large  po^ 
tion  of  our  author's  care.  From  their  very  nature,  howefer, 
they  are  not  calculated  to  tell  well  in  extracts,  which  must  be 
quite  incongruous  and  unintelligible,  without  a  world  more  of 
explanation,  than  we  have  time  or  inclination  to  give. 

The  mental  alienation  of  the  old  harper,  in  reality  the  fiither 
of  Mignon,  by  an  incestuous  intercourse  with  an  unknown  ^ter, 
whose  whole  story  is  given  in  the  sequel  with  dreadful  tnitli, 
gives  occasion  for  introducing  some  striking  observations  on  o- 
sanity.  They  indicate  the  vigour  of  a  mind,  familiar  with  al- 
.  most  every  subject,  and  capable  of  delivering  a  valuable  opisioi 
upon  any  which  it  thinks  proper  to  canvass. 

>« « Except  physical  derangements,^  observed  the  clergyman,  'wiMh 
often  plac€^  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  in  regard  to  wliicb  I 
follow  the  prescriptious  of  a  wise  physician,  the  means  of  curing  msf- 
nesB  seem  to  me  extremely  simple.    They  are  the  veiy  means  by  wiick 
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70a  hinder  iane  penons  from  becoming  mad.  Awaken  their  acthri^ ; 
aeeuttom  them  to  order;  bring  them  to  see  that  they  hold  their  being 
and  their  fate  in  common  with  manj  millions ;  that  extraordinary  ta- 
lents, the  highest  happiness,  the  deepest  misery,  are  but  shght  Tariations 
from  the  general  destiny :  in  this  way,  no  insanity  will  enter ;  or,  if  it 
has  entered,  will  gradually  disappear.  I  have  portioned  out  the  old 
man's  hours ;  he  gives  lessons  to  <ome  children  on  the  harp ;  he  labours 
in  the  garden ;  he  ifr  already  much  more  cheerful.  He  wishes  to  enjoy 
the  caUmges  he  plants;  my  son,  to  whom  in  case  of  death  he  has  be- 
queathed his  harp,  he  is  ardent  to  instruct,  that  the  boy  may  be  able  to 
make  use  of  his  inbeatance.  I  have  said  but  little  to  him,  as  a  clergy- 
man, about  his  wild  mysterious  scruples ;  but  a  busy  life  brings  on  many 
incidents,  that  ere  long  he  must  feel  how  true  it  is,  that  doubt  of  any 
kind  can  be  removed  only  by  activity.  I  go  softly  to  work ;  yet  if  I 
oould  get  his  beard  and  hood  removed,  I  should  reckon  it  a  weigh^ 
point ;  for  nothing  more  exposes  us  to  madness  than  distinguishing  ouiv 
aelvee  from  others,  and  nothing  more  contributes  to  maintain  our  com- 
mon sense  than  hving  in  the  universal  way  with  multitudes  of  men.-— 
Alas !  how  much  there  is  in  education,  in  our  social  constitutions,  to 
prepare  us  and  our  children  for  insanity.'  '*  VoL  ii.  pp.  175, 176. 

Our  readers  would  form  a  most  incorrect  and  nnworthy  opin- 
ion of  the  work  before  us,  if  they  suffered  themselves  to  suppose 
that  such  passages  as  that  just  quoted,  were  mere  appendages ; 
the  baubles  of  a  fertile  mind,  exhibited  with  the  ostentation  of 
a  savage.  There  is  scarcely  an  observation,  of  any  kind,  intro- 
duced, that  does  not  fall  into  the  natural  current  of  association, 
and  that  the  reader,  when  put  in  possession  of  the  whole  narra- 
tive, does  not  acknowledge  to  conduce  to  the  combined  effect  of 
the  whole.  In  the  present  instance,  whilst  Wilhelm  is  discours- 
ing with  the  clergyman  and  his  friend  the  physician  concerning 
insanity,  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  gradually  undergoing  a  pre- 
paration for  the  denouement  of  the  piece. 

** '  For  man,*  he  (the  physician)  used  to  say,  '  there  is  but  one  mis- 
fortune ;  when  some  idea  lays  hold  of  him,  which  exerts  no  influence 
on  active  life,  or  still  more,  which  withdraws  him  from  it.  At  the  pre- 
sent time,'  continued  he,  on  this  occasion,  *  I  have  such  a  case  before 
me ;  it  concerns  a  rich  and  noble  couple ;  and  hitherto  has  baffled  all 
my  skilL  The  afiair  belongs,  in  part,  to  your  department,  worthy  pas- 
tor ;  and  your  friend  here  will  forbear  to  mention  it  again.* 

"  In  the  absence  of  a  certain  nobleman,  some  persons  of  the  house,  in 
a  froUc  not  entirely  commendable,  disguised  a  young  man  in  the  mas- 
ter's clothes.  The  lady  was  to  be  imp<Med  upon  by  this  deception :  and 
although  it  was  described  to  me  as  nothing  but  a  joke,  1  am  very  much 
afraid  the  purpose  of  it  was  to  lead  this  noble  and  most  amiaMe  lady 
fW>m  the  path  of  honour.  Her  husband,  however,  unexpectedly  re- 
tmms,  enters  his  chamber ;  thinks  he  sees  his  spirit ;  and  from  that 
timafiBdls  intoamelanch^ytemper,flrmlybelievingthathisdeath  is  near. 
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**  *  He  hai  ncMr  abandoned  himself  to  itum  ^ho  pamtietlikiitllknE- 
([ions  ideas ;  and  I  see  not  how  he  is  to  be  pte?entod  ^om  gciogUMig 
the  Herrnhuthers  with  hiskdj  ;  and  as  he  has  no  ehikbea,  fnoi  4i- 
priviugbis  relations  of  the  efaief  |>art  of  his  fortane.* 

**  'With  his  lady?  eried  our  fiiend,  in  great  agitation  ;  fortlniglofy 
had  afiUdited  him  eictremelj-— — 

*'  *  And  alas  !*  replied  the  doctor/  who  regarded  WilhelM'sexdaini- 
tion  only  as  the  voice  of  a  common  sympathy ;  *  this  lady  is  heiself  pos- 
sessed with  a  dteeper  sorrow,  which  renders  a  lemoral  fttm  the  woM 
desiraUe  to  her  also.  The  same  young  man  was  taking  leate  of  hv: 
she  was  not  circumspect  enough  to  hide  a  recent  indination  towarii 
him ;  the  youth  ffrew  bolder,  clasped  hertn  his  arms,  and  {MeMedt 
larire  portrait  of  lier  husband,  which  Was  set  with  diamonds,  fereflh 
against  her  breast  She  felt  a  ^arp  pain,  which  gradually  weotoo, 
leaYingfirst  a  little  redness,  then  no  trace  at  all.  As  a  man,  1  am  oob* 
vinced  that  she  has  nothing  more  with  which  she  can  reproach  hemtf 
in  this  affair ;  as  a  physician,  I  am  certain  chat  this  pressure  could  KM 
have  the  smadlest  ill  efibct.  Tet  she  will  not  be  persuaded  that  an  iak^ 
ration  is  not  taking  place  in  the  part;  and  if  you  try  to  oreicomeber 
notion  by  the  evidence  of  feeling,  she  maintains,  that  though  te  effls 
away  this  moment,  it  will  return  the  next.  She  conceive  that  the  dis- 
ease will  end  in  cancer ;  and  thus  her  youth  and  lorelineas  he  ahogeliier 
lost  to  others  and  herself.^ 

''  *  Wretch  that  I  am !'  cried  Wilhehn,  striking  his  brow,  and  nisfatiig 
from  the  company  into  the  fields.  He  hM  never  felt  himself  in  mk  i 
miserable  cose  bdbre.'*  Vol.  iL  pp.  178-180. 

The  ''  Confessions  of  a  fair  Saint*'  occupy  the  wh(Je  of  the 
sixth  book.  They  are  exquisitely  written,  and  display  a  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  particularly  as  it  appears,  when  at 
once  humbled  and  purified  by  the  influence  of  reiigious  fiuth.  It 
is  occasionally  somewhat  mystical,  and  we  felt  at  first  ineliiied 
to  quarrel  with  it  as  an  unnecessary  halt  in  the  march  of  the 
narrative.  The  marvellous  skill  with  which  it  is  connected, 
both  with  the  preceding  and  succeeding  eventsofthe  story,  have 
nevertheless  quite  pacified  our  critical  spleen.  Indeed,  Goethe 
has  pared  ofl^  a  large  portion  from  the  frightful  amplitude  of  oar 
lion's  claws,  and  we  have  become  as  docile  as  it  becomes  us. 

In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  books,  many  new  characten 
are  introduced,  and  the  whole  plot  is  unravelled  with  ininiitahk 
skill.  Many  of  the  events  appear  strange,  yet  the  magic  of  the 
author's  genius  has  managed  to  clothe  them  with  an  air  of  pro- 
bability. Twenty-five  years  of  increasing  reputation  wairaots 
us  in  the  prediction,  that  Wilhelm  Meister  is  destined  to  a  fame 
as  lasting  as  that  of  any  work  of  genius,  which  has  ever  been 
produced.  Who  shall  say  that  the  illustrioias  author  does  not 
deserve  his  immortality,  when  he  reflects  that  this  workf  tk 
darling  child  of  its  parent,  engaged  fifteen  years  of  his  be^ 
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hbouni  mod  nmst  matured  judgment  in  bringing  it  t4>  perfection. 
Let  no  ofie  presume,  with  indecent  speed,  to  judge  of  such  a  pro* 
duction  in  as  many  hours.  We  have  been  reluctantly  compelled 
to  form  an  opinion  of  it  through  the  medium  of  a  translation,  and 
yet  under  this  disadvantage,  it  displays  beauties,  which  seem  to 
multiply  themselves  in  exact  proportion  to  the  intensity  with 
which  we  gaze  upon  them. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Memoirs  of  ike  Ufe^  Writings  and  Opiniom  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Parr^  L.  L.  D. ;  with  Biographical  Notices  of 
many  of  his  friends,  pupils  and  contemporaries.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Field.  2  vols.  8vo.  Colburn.   London.  1838. 

2.  Parriana :  or  Notices  cf  the  Rev.  Samxid  Parr,  L.  L.  D. 
collected  from  various  sources,  printed  and  manuscript,  and  in 
part  written  bv  £.  H.  Barker,  Esq.  of  Thetford,  Norfolk. 
Vol.  1st.    Colburn.    London.  1828. 

<*  England  has  seen  but  three  Greek  scholars,  I  mean 
real  scholars,'*  was  wont  to  say,  with  a  full  pompous  voice  and 
strong  lisp,  an  old  gentleman  arrayed  in  black  velvet,  and  an 
ample  cauliflower  wig,  surmounted  by  a  cocked  hat.  ''The  first 
of  these  scholars  was  the  immortal  Bentley,  the  second  is 
Porson,  and  the  third,''  continued  he,  with  a  swelling  satisfac- 
tion that  belied  {his  words-— ''the  third,  modesty  forbids  me  to 
mention."  It  is  to  this  third  Grecian  thftl  we  now  introduce  our 
readers. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  Dr.  Parr  was  ranked  by  many  as 
''  by  far  the  most  learned  man  of  his  day ;"  by  others  proclaimed 
a  second  Dr.  Johnson  ;*  and  ever  since,  public  opinion  in  the 
United  Kingdoms  has  accorded  him  a  reputation  which,  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  have  for  the  most  part  taken  on  hearsay 
in  absence  of  better  proof.  His  various  claims  to  immortality 
are  at  last  fully  before  us,  and  if  we  cannot  laud  very  highly  the 
talents  and  taste  of  his  biographers,  their  industry  and  fairness 
seem  to  merit  our  confidence.    We  could,  indeed,  have  wished 

*  Qt  Seward's  Letten,  Porsvitsof  litontare,  EcUnbnrgh  Review,  Ste* 
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that  the  Memoirs  of  the  Doctor's  life  bj  Dr.  Johnstone,  bd 
reached  us,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  they  coold  have  adM 
nothing  of  very  great  importance  to  the  amfde  materiab  fiI^ 
nished  by  two  persons  who  had  every  opportunity  of  acqniriDg 
correct  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Dr.  Samuel  Parr  was  born  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  January 
26th»  1747.  His  father  was  firmly  attached  to  the  divine  rigk 
of  kings  and  to  the  Pretender,  to  whom  he  lent  the  greatest  part 
of  his  fortune.  ''The  son  when  a  child,"  to  use  his  own  words, 
*'  read  through  Rapines  History  several  times.''  ''  In  studying 
the  pages  of  that  judicious  and  impartial  writer,  he  dten  d^ 
clared,  he  found  all  his  hereditary  prejudices  powerfully  coun- 
teracted ;  and  it  was  from  them  that  he  imbibed  his  first  ootiom 
of  those  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  he 
•o  ardently  embraced  and  so  strenuously  maintained  through 
his  future  life."* 

That  he  evinced  talents  at  a  very  early  age,  we  have  his  owi 
testimony.  ''  He,  himself  often  observed  that  his  mental  fwir 
ties  were  unfolded  very  prematurely ;  adding  too,  that  with  hiB 
prematurity  did  not,  as  years  advanced,  sink  into  imbedlity.'H 
Perhaps  it  is  a  proof  of  this,  that  ''he  has  sometimes  been  heard 
to  declare,  that  he  recollected  being  suckled  at  his  mother's 
breast.  He  spoke  with  perfect  sincerity,  though  with  an  evi- 
dent distrust  of  being  believed."^  At  four  jFoars  old,  he  was 
successfully  taught  the  Latin  Grammar  by  his  father,  and  owing, 
probably  to  this  cause,  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  oom* 
mencing  very  young  to  attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  languages,  though  he  acknowledged  that  Scaliger,  Gib- 
bon, and  his  own  friend,  Richard  Payne  Knight,  were  splendid 
exceptions.  Mr.  Field  relates  also,  as  how  "the  child,"  whom 
he  sometimes  compares  to  an  infimt  Hercules  in  the  cradle, 
mounted  upon  a  chair,  or,  perchance,  more  conspicuously  upon 
a  table,  would  spout  dioice  passages  to  an  admiring  audience, 
or  even  eztemporarily  delight  bearded  sages  with  the  fruits  of 
his  precocity. 

He  was  sent  at  the  age  of  five  years  to  Harrow  school,  first 
under  the  learned  Dr.  Thackeray,  and  afterwards  under  the 
more  celebrated  Dr.  Sumner,  of  whom  Sir  William  Jones  has 
left  a  beautiful  portrait.  Before  Parr  had  completed  his  foa^ 
teenth  year,  he  arrived  at  the  first  place  in  the  first  form,  .al- 
though such  men  as  Nathaniel  Brassy  Halked,  Bishop  Bennet, 
and  Sir  William  Jones,  were  his  competitors ;  with  the  two  last, 
he  formed  a  friendship  that  remained  undiminished  in  their  riper 
years. 

«  Memoirs,  toL  i.  p.6.  t  Ibid.  p.lS.  t  Ibid.  p.a 
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Jones,  Bennel  and  Parr  were  accustomed  to  divide  the  neigh* 
bouring  fields  among  them,  and  assuming  ancient  names,  prof- 
fered to  maintain  their  fancied  domains  against  all  invaders. 
**  Thus  at  one  time  it  was  agreed  that  Jones  should  be  called 
Eurjralus,  King  of  Arcadia ;  Bennet,  Nisus,  King  of  Argos ;  and 
Parr,  Leander,  Prince  of  Abydos  and  Sestos.  Under  these  and 
•imilar  names,  they  held  councils,  they  wrote  memorials ;  they 
ottered  harangues ;  they  declared  war ;  they  negociated  peace ; 
whilst  some  of  their  sdiool-fellows  consented  (very  complai- 
santly)  to  be  styled  barbarians."*  Hence  these  lads  of  thirteen, 
before  putting  on  longHailed  coats,  '*  must  have  acquired,''  as 
Mr.  Field  very  seriously  and  sa{Nently  observes,  **  just  ideas  of 
international  law  and  civil  government,"  without  the  trouble  of 
poring  over  Puffendorf  or  Grotius.  The  three  also  studied  logic 
together,  and  practised  themselves  in  syllogystic  disputation* 
Metaphysics  too  engaged  their  attention ;  but  here  Episcopal 
Bennet  and  Oriental  Jones  toiled  in  vain  to  keep  pace  with  the 
eagle  flight  of  Pair.  *^In  truth,"  said  he,  and  who  knew  better^ 
^*  I  was  often  engag^  in  diving  into  the  depths  or  unravelling 
the  intricacies  of  subjects,  which  they,  at  that  time,  could  not 
comprehend."f  The  friends  too,  frequently  imitated  the  style 
of  different  authors,  as  Phalaris,  Hervey,  Swift,  Addison  or 
Johnson.  In  after  life,  he  attributed  his  facility  in  extempore 
preaching,  to  his  contests  with  his  two  talented  rivals  at 
Harrow.l 

In  1761,  the  father  c^Dr.  Parr,  who  was  an  apothecary  and 
surgeon,  thinking  his  son's  classical  acquirements  sufficient  for 
the  medical  profession,  took  him  fi*om  his  darling  studies,  and 
set  him  to  mixing  medicines,  and  to  witness  with  trembling 
nerves,  that  often  met  the  stern  animadversions  of  the  veteian, 
the  scientific'gashes  of  the  healing  art.  Whether  these  terrific 
exhibitions  of  chirurgical  skill,  or  the  bad  Latin  of  the  prescrip- 
tions, deterred  our  neophyte,  we  know  not ;  but  at  all  events, 
he  took  little  liking  to  the  calling  of  his  progenitor.  The  elder 
Parr  one  day  handed  him  a  prescription,  in  which  the  son  de- 
tected a  grammatical  arrangement,  unwarranted  by  any  good 
classical  authority,  and  with  suitable  gravity,  pointed  out  the 
unpardonable  blunder.  **  Sam !  damn  the  language  of  the  pre- 
ecription,"  exclaimed  the  angry  apothecary,  **  make  the  mix- 
ture."^ His  time,  meanwhile,  was  not  lost  from  his  favourite 
pursuits.  Ascertaining  every  day  the  lesson  which  the  head 
class  was  reciting,  whilst  engaged  in  preparing  the  pill  or 

*  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  21.  t  Ibid.  p.  ^.  t  Ibid.  p.  1  Id.^-ParriAiia,  20. 

t  ParritBA,  15d^M«B«!rs,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 
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pounding  with  the  pestle,  he  kept  his  book  open  before  Unhand 
afterwards  would  receive  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Sumner,  (Tom 
Jones  or  Bonnet.  Moreover,  he  read  and  studied  by  himMtf 
many  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  with  the  beet  commentaton 
he  could  procure,  and  continued  his  metaphysical  studies  is  the 
pages  of  De  Crousaz,  Locke,  Aristotle  and  Plato.  He  practiaol 
in  Latin  and  Greek  composition,  and  to  perfect  himself  in  Iub 
own  langui^e,  besides  other  things,  wrote  two  series  of  Ensy^ 
which  by  the  bye  were  never  published,  and  were  probaMj 
destroyed. 

It  is  evident  that  he  was  formed  for  opposition  at  an  early 
age^  for  his  father  marrying  a  second  time,  the  son  positive^ 
refused  to  lay  aside  his  mourning  weeds  for  garments  more 
meet  for  a  bridal  festival. 

His  father  finally  consented,  about  the  close  of  1791,  to  let  him 
devote  his  attention  to  theology,  and  in  order  to  give  him  the 
requisite  education,  sent  him  to  Cambridge.  From  motives  of 
economy,  and,  perhaps,  from  resentment  of  his  conduct  at  her 
marriage,  his  step-mother  wished  him  to  enter  the  University  ai 
a  sizar,  but  he  indignantly  declared  he  would  rather  forega 
the  advantages  of  a  regular  education»  than  subnait  to  w^ 
degradation.  Scarcely  bad  he  been  a  twelvemonth  at  the  Vni- 
versity,  when  the  death  of  his  falber  and  want  of  funds  obliged 
him  to  renounce  what  he  had  so  ardently  sought.  ^*  I  left  the 
University,"  says  he  in  a  note  to  his  Spital  sermon,  *<  before  the 
usual  time,  and  in  truth  had  almost  been  compelled  to  leave  it, 
not  by  the  want  of  proper  education,  for  I  had  arrived  at  the 
first  place  in  the  first  form  of  Harrow  school,  when  I  wae  not 
quite  fourteen — not  by  the  want  of  useful  tutors,  for  mine  were 
eminently  able,  and  to  me  had  been  uniformly  kind — not  by 
want  of  ambition,  for  I  had  begun  to  look  up  ardently  and  ani* 
iously  to  academical  distinctions— 4iot  by  want  of  attachment  l» 
the  place,  for  I  regarded  it  then,  as  I  continue  to  regard  it  now, 
lyith  the  fondest  and  most  unfeigned  affection— ^but  by  another 
want,  which  it  were  unnecessary  to  name,  and  for  the  supply  of 
which,  after  some  hesitation,  I  determined  to  provide  by  patient 
toil  and  resolute  self-denial,  when  I  had  not  completed  my  twen- 
tieth year.  I  ceased,  therefore,  to  reside,  with  an  aching  heart 
I  looked  back  with  mingled  feelings  of  regret  and  humiliatios 
to  advantages  of  which  I  could  no  longer  partake,  and  honoon 
to  which  I  could  no  longer  aspire.'^  This  short  ettract  might 
serve  as  a  cabinet  specimen,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  Iht^^ 
laboured,  artificial,  uniformly  rhetorical  style. 

Returning  to  Harrow,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  Dr.  Samatf 
chose  him  as  his  assistant.    Here  he  devoted  his  time  to  the 
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perusal  of  critics  mid  commenlatars  on  the  classics,  and  also 
theology  and  aaetaphysics,  aided  by  the  advice  and  instructioas 
of  the  erudite  head-master. 

He  was  ordained  iA  1769,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  a  curacy  to  which  be  was  appointed. 

The  mastership  of  Harrow  school  becoming  yacant  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Sumner,  Dr.  Parr,  trusting  to  his  reputation  as  a 
scholar,  the  good  opinion  of  the  deceased  master,  and  five  year's 
able  discharge  of  Us  duties,  became  a  candidate  for  the  vacant 
place.  Possibly  to  gi? e  himself  a  more  respectable  mien,  he 
put  on  the  habiliments  and  manners  of  an  elderly  eodestastie, 
and  for  the  first  time  superinduced  that 

**  Ample  nine-fold  peruke,  spread  immense, 
Luxuriant  waving  down  his  shoulders,** 

who^  overshadowing  dimensions  have  so  often  been  held  up  to 
public  ridicule.  In  vain !  It  was  thought  that  twenty-five  was 
old  enough  for  a  prime  minister,  but  not  for  a  head-master  of 
Harrow-school !  Dr.  Heathy  a  learned  man,  much  older,  was 
<:hosen.  Irritated  at  his  disappointment,  he  set  up  a  school  at 
Stanmore,  whither  forty  of  the  Harrow  boys  followed  him,  and 
the  number  soon  increased  to  sixty.  It  was  necessary  to  hia 
success  to  have  a  female  helpmate,  and  he  accordingly  entered 
into  the  silken  bonds  of  matrimony.    But,  as  an  old  poet  endites, 

"  The  sea  hath  many  thousand  sands, 
The  sunne  hath  motes  as  many, 
The  side  is  full  of  starres— and  love 
As  full  of  woes  as  any."* 

Mrs.  Parr,  as  she  often  said  herself,  was  bred  up  '<  by  three 
maiden  aunts  in  rigidity  and  frigidity ;''  but  if  her  portion  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  had  been  kept  sweet  by  the  icy  caution 
of  those  antiquated  spinsters,  it  was  speedily  acidified  by  the 
torch  of  Hymen. 

'*  This  wife  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  Dr.  Askew ;  for  Sammy 
was  too  much  immersed  in  Greek  to  look  oat  for  one  for  himself.  Her 
sofdkl  economy  was  displeasiog  to  the  boys,  and  her  cockney  dialect 
was  grating  to  the  ear  <J^  the  Doctor.  He  lamented  that  he  had  not 
paid  his  addresses  to  the  celebrated  Miss  Carter,  whom  he  might  have 
courted  in  Greek ;  and  she  did  not  condescend  to  conceal  her  vexation 
at  having  chosen  for  a  bedfellow  a  pedantic  pedagogue,  instead  of  an 
East-Incua  captain,  who  might  have  brought  her  muslins  and  chintzes/^ 
Parriana^  462. 

*  Jones'  Muses'  Gardio.  1609. 
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The  above  extract  may  be  a  little  tinfed  with  satire,  bat  it 
seems  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  lady  in  questkmvuM 
consummate  in  the  art  of  teazing,  that  she  knight  hate  been 
substituted  for  all  the  trials  of  patient  Job. 

As  Dr.  Parr's  eminence  in  classical  literature  was  undoBbled, 
and  most  of  his  life  was  passed  in  teaching,  we  are  sorry  that  tk 
SI emoirs  have  not  given  us  more  minutely  his  method  of  m- 
struction,  and  particularly  some  extracts  of  a  letter  meatioaed 
in  vol.  i.  p.  271.     In  teaching  Greek,  he  assigned  the  higbeit 
p^ace  to  the  orators  and  poets,  especially  the  dramatic  poeu. 
ror  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  holidays,  he  was  accafltoned 
to  make  the  boys  of  the  upper  form  read  the  Greek  pbji 
seven  or  eigkt  hours  at  a  time,  and  he  sometimes  kept  them  dl 
near  eleven  o'clock  at  night.    The  orators  received  ao  almoit 
equal  attention.     He  was  in  the  habit  of  illustrating  the  text  Iqr 
Greek,  Latin  and  English  quotations.    While  perusing  the  ha- 
torians  of  Greece,  the  necessary  chronological,  geographiealail 
mjTthological  knowledge  was  adduced ;  and  while  8tudyiBf:Gl^ 
cian  phiuMophy,  an  elaborate  comparison  of  the  dogmas  of  the 
different  schools  was  superadded.  Great  attention  was  also  pud 
to  rersification,  and  to  Latin  and  Greek  composition.    *'He 
thought  that  sufficient  portions  of  Latin  prose,  especially  froa 
CsBsar  and  Cicero,  were  not  read,  and  that  sufficient  time  wis 
not  devoted  to  the  composition  of  prose  in  that  language;"*  in 
which  two  observations  we  concur  most  fully.     If  a  greater 
portion  of  the  time,  now  comparatively  lost  in  the  EagU 
schools  in  setting  Latin  words  on  their  feet,  were  employed  io 
reading  and  writing  prose,  perfect  facility  in  reading  Latin  wooU 
be  a  far  more  common  attainment.  The  habit,  too,  of  committing 
to  memory,  so  much  approved  by  the  Doctor,  deserves  all  ooai- 
mendation.     '*  He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  practiced 
committing  to  memory  large  portions  of  Latin  and  Greek  venei; 
and  applauded  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  the  plan  of 
Winchester  school,  where  that  practice  has  been  long  estab- 
lished and  carried  to  a  great  extent.     It  was  his  opinioo,  that 
by  repeating  passages,  though  not  previously  understood,  a  boj 
is  incited  by  his  own  curiosity  to  explore,  and  is  generally  «* 
abled  by  his  efforts  to  discover  their  meaning :  that  what  is  that 
learnt  by  voluntary  exertion,  is  learnt  with  more  effect,  vi 
fixed  with  deeper  impression  on  the  memory;  and  that  by  these 
means,  the  youthful  mind  gradually  accumulates,  in  rich  varietf 
and  abundance,  stores  of  pleasing  imagery  and  sublime  or  beau- 
tiful expression."f    Every  morning  he  exacted  from  his  scholars 

*  Memoirs,  vol.  i,  p.  OH,  Parriana,  I9.  t  Ibid.  p.  83.— PirriiBa,  15. 
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tt  repetittoii,  from  memory,  of  the  whole  lesson  recited  the  even- 
ing before ;  and  he  once  required  of  his  pupils  to  get  by  heart 
the  third  Olynthiac  of  Demosthenes,  as  a  holiday  lesson.  Nay 
more ;  be  had  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  performed 
in  the  original  by  his  scholars,  for  which  Foote  lent  the  scenery^ 
and  Garrick  the  dresses.  The  Trachinians  was  also  placed  bv 
them  the  next  year.  Equal  care  was  taken  of  the  English 
studies,  and,  above  all,  of  composition  in  verse  and  pr«  se.  The 
school  at  Stanmore,  on  more  accounts  than  one,  might  have 
merited  the  classic  name  of  Gymnasium.  The  master  delighted 
to  see  the  young  fry  engaged  in  cricket  and  other  games  of 
<^  manly  contention.''  He  was  also  the  admirer  and  advocate 
of  pugilistic  encounters  among  the  boys.  It  was  amusing  to  hear 
him  speak  of  the  tacit  agreement  which  subsisted,  he  said,  be- 
tween himself  and  his  pupils,  that  all  their  battles  should  be 
fought  on  a  certain  spot,  of  which  he  commanded  a  full  view 
from  his  private  room ;  as  thus  he  could  see  without  being  seen, 
and  enjoy  the  sport  withoui  endangering  thehe$(tf  hi$  dignity .^ 
Never  did  he  appear  in  the  school-room  without  the  sceptre 
of  pedagogical  rule— 

^  Called  by  the  vulvar  Birck  ;  Tartarean  root. 
Whose  raokliog  points,  in  blackest  poison  dipped, 
Inflict  a  mortal  pain ;  and  where  they  'light, 
A  ghastly  furrow  leave"— 

of  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  in  which,  he  gave  ample  proof,  by 
the  regularity  and  vigour  of  his  practice.  *'  There  is  a  distin- 
guish^ divine  of  the  day,  who,  for  sometime  after  he  entered  the 
eemmary,  was  classed  as  a  mediocre^  and  engaged,  in  conse- 
quence, the  comparative  amnesty  extended  to  that  grade.  It 
happened,  however,  that  one  evening  (after  school  hours)  the 
head  assistant  called  to  acquaint  Parr  with  the  momentous  dis- 
covery, that  '*from  some  recent  observations  he  was  led  to  con- 
clude — —  was  a  lad  of  genius."  "  Say  you  so  f  (roared  out 
Parr  with  one  of  his  delighted  chuckles)  then  begin  to  flog  to- 
morrow." The  distinctive  birch  was  not  forgotten,  and  the  eclipse 
of  genius  speedily  wore  offlt"  ^*  When  a  question  was  not 
answered  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  put  to  every  boy,  with 
'jfoti,'  *jfcw,'  'jfotf,'  Slc.  and  the  result  too  often  was,  ^VU  JU^ 
jfou  aUf^  which  was  immediately  done."| 

^*  It  was  a  favourite  theory  of  Parr  that  the  progress  of  learnr 
ing  towards  the  understanding  was  in  an  upward  direction ;" 
but  the  rod  was  uniformly  applied  Mecnndum  ariemy  where  it 
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eMld  do  the  brain  no  harm.  It  ww  m  slight,  racept  Cor  grtTc 
dflfencesi  that  it  never  wa»  a  ftulgect  of  nmcii  ap|yrebaMi. 
^^  Gome  and  bring  the  bats  for  a  game  at  crkket,''  was  the  a* 
elamation  of  one  boy  to  another,  as  they  all  rushed  oat  al  twriie 
6Vloek«  ^^Ican'loomeknmiliediately,"  was  the  reply.  ^TUbi 
With  you  in  six  or  seven  minotes.  lamoalygoisgtDbefloggei"* 
A  boy  wottld  have  but  slight  ytemiag  for  cricket  after  tk 
^  awfiri  strokes  of  magisterial  vengeance,*'  from  the  arm  of  tkt 
kvnowlied  and  expert  flogger,  Busby,  who  sometimes  adnioti- 
lered  <'to  poor  little  b^  thirty  or  forty,  nay,  somelimei 
sixty  lashes  at  a  time,  for  small  and  inconsiderable  oflbiioei."t 
Sometimes  Dr.  Parr  heard  the  recitations  with  a  miiH»]iie 
or  other  savoury  morsel  in  bis  hand;  yet  even  while  thedefigk 
lingered  on  his  palate,  with  '^fiirewell  sweet,''  the  epieorcii, 
when  the  bircbings  were  needed,  was  immedialely  fbrgottm  it 
the  stoic. 

At  the  endof  fiveyearsatStanmOre,findinghisworldlyn8tlen 
succeeded  badly,  he  accepted  the  mastership  of  the  Colchester 
Crrammar  school,  which  he  resigned  next  year  for  a  siauhr 
situation  at  Norwich.  We  judge  that  his  labours  were  stili  il 
rewarded,  from  his  being  obliged  to  part  with  his  copy  of  Ste- 
phens' Greek  Thesaurus.  Poor  Bfnnck,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, had  to  sell  Hesycbius. 

During  a  portion  of  his  residence  at  Norwich,  he  had  acoraej 
and  preached  regularly.  Two  sermons,  published  in  1781,  are 
his  first  printed  works.  Thoise  wore  soon  followed  by  hb  ads- 
oacion  sermon,  as  it  was  generally  called,  which  attricted  oai- 
siderable  attention.  It  consists  of  seventy  quarto  pages,  the 
whole  of  which  was  preached  to  a  corporation  waiting  iMpt* 
tiently,  with  barking  af^tites,  fbr  a  public  dinner  wUch  was  to 
succeed.  Many  were  the  uneasy  movements,  appeals  to  watchei) 
and  other  significant  hints ;  but  the  Doctor,  no  way  disoMiyed, 
held  forth  a  full  hour  and  a  half. 

We  select  from  it  the  following  sensible  remaric  ^on  the  baB^ 
ficial  efifect  of  early  education  : — 

'*  The  good  seed,  though  oppressed,  if  not  totally  destroyed.  The 
blossoms  are  partially  nipped,  but  the  soundness  of  the  soil  yet  reiiisii»> 
Even  the  first  approaches,  which  persons  virtuously  educfiited  make  to 
guih,  are  attended  with  a  shame  and  a  compunction  to  which  meDof 
gross  ignorance  are  utterly  callous;  and  when  the  heat  of  youth  haeia 
some  measurespentit8elf,rea8(mgradnaUy'^esamss basest;  andnlh 
gion,  in  a  voice  which  caanot  but  be  heard,  reasserts  her  violated  ligta* 

*  Miiror,  vol.  vui.  p.  313 
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The  aaiplifioatkniof  a  celebrated  passage  in  Cicero^sOtatioa 
f»  Arehias  has  beautias : — 

'*  To  our  boyhood,  wise  and  virtuous  education  gives  that, sweet  sim- 
plicity and  innocence,  which  melts  every  serious  beholder  into  affection, 
and  relieves  even  the  savage  heart  with  a  momentary  feeling  of  honest 
approbation.  In  our  youtn,  it  inspires  us  with  such  a  fine  sense  of  de- 
corum as  makes  us  shrink  from  folly  with  scorn »  and  fitMn  vice  with 
loathing ;  and  it  animates  us,  at  the  same  tone,  with  that  unwearied 
aetivity  of  mind  which  struggles  with  eveiy  difficulty,  and  triumphs  over 
every  danger.  Oar  manhcx^  It  distinguishes  by  that  firmness  and  dig> 
nity  of  thinking,  which  exalts  us  from  one  degree  of  excellence  to  ano- 
ther ;  which  causes  us  to  start  at  the  smaUest  deviation  from  moral  rec- 
titude, and  impels  us  to  recover  from  the  shock,  by  the  instantaneous 
and  determined  exertion  of  our  whole  strength.  To  old  age,  which  is 
itself  the  ft-uit  of  a  well-spent  Ufe,  it  gives  a  security  of  mind  which  the 
world  can  neither  bestow  nor  take  away — a  deep  and  sincere  love  of 
virtue  which  finds  a  pure  and  perpetual  source  of  pleasure  in  the  efiSscts 
^  has  Wfomght  on  the  tempers  and  manners  of  our  friends  and  oar  diild- 
rea — a  opndbrtahfe  remembrance  of  habitual  well-doing,  which  alone 
can  endear  ta  ub  the  days  that  are  passed,  and  will  return  no  more,  or 
enable  us  to  look  on  to  the  approach  of  an  unknown  world  without  sdi- 
citude  or  dismay.** 

Another  sermon,  pablisbed  in  1781,  entitled^  ^*  A  Discourse 
on  the  late  Fast  by  Phileleutheros  Norfolcieqsis,"  was  consider- 
^  by  the  author  himself  as  his  chef  d'oeuvre. 

He  had  obtataed  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  per  litera$  re- 
gmSi  when  he  became  a  caodidate  for  the  mastership  of  Harrow. 
Desiring  a  doctorate,  he  diverted,  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  his 
latttdies  from  divinity  to  law,  and  in  1781,  be  took  the  degree  of 
L.L.D.  Two  theses,  delivered  by  him  in  the  law  schools,  on 
this  occasion,  were  much  admired,  but  were  not  committed  to 
the  press. 

Dr,  Parr  obtained  his  situation  at  Norwich  mainly  through  the 
exertions  of  Dr.  Johnson,  with  whom  he  was  on  a  friendly  foot- 
ing. ^^  Once  sir,"  said  be  to  a  friend,  **  Sam  and  I  had  a  ye 
iiement  diapute  on  that  most  difficult  of  aiU  subjects,  the  origin 
<if  evil.  It  called  forth  ail  the  powers  of  our  mind«.  No  two 
tigers  ever  grappled  with  more  fury.  There  was  no  Boswell 
present  to  detail  our  conversation ;  sir,  he  would  not  have  un- 
derstood it."*  One  of  their  interviews  at  Bennet  Langton's 
has  been  recorded  by  Boswell  in  his  Life  of  Johnson,  *'  I  remem- 
Iber  that  interview  well,"  said  Farr,  <*  I  gave  Johnson  no  quar- 
ter-—4he  subject  of  our  dispute  waS'  the  liberty  of  the  press* 
Dr.  Johnson  was  very  great*— whilst  be  was  arguing,  I  observed 
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that  he  stampecl.  Upon  this  I  stamped — ^Dr.  JoIuunni  mid, 
^  why  did  you  stamp,  Dr.  Parr  V — I  replied,  because  yoa  fKamp- 
ed ;  and  I  was  resolved  not  to  give  you  the  advaotage  ewen  af  a 
itofftp  in  the  argument."* 

After  the  death  of  Johnson,  Dr.  Parr  made  great  prepara- 
tions for  writing  his  life ;  but,  like  many  of  his  other  literary  re- 
solves, it  ended  in  talk.  *' '  If  I  had  continued  it,*  said  be,  ^  it 
would  have  been  the  best  work  I  ev^  wrote.  I  should  faare 
related  not  only  every  thing  important  about  Dr.  JohoBoo,  bat 
many  things  about  the  men  who  flourished  at  the  same  time,' 
adding,  with  an  expression  of  sly  humor,  *  taking  care  to  dispbj 
my  own  learning  !  I  had  read  through  three  shelves  of  books 
to  prepare  myself  for  it.  It  would  have  contained  a  riew  of  the 
literature  of  Europe :  and  if  I  had  written  it,  it  would  haTebeea 
the  third  most  learned  work  that  has  ever  appeared.'  ''t  The 
two  <*  learned  works,  meant  by  him,  were  Bentley's  Dissertatios 
on  Phalaris  and  Salmasius'  Commentary  on  the  Hellenbtie  laa- 
guage."  Alluding  to  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  he  said,  "mine 
should  have  been,  not  the  droppings  of  his  lips,  but  the  history 
of  his  mind."|  Some  of  the  books  which  he  had  read  as  a  pre- 
paration for  ^'  the  History  of  the  Mind  of  Johnson,*'  were  the 
writings  of  Bembo,  Sadoleti,  Politian,  the  Polyhistor  of  Mohor* 
fins,  parts  of  D.  Heinsius,  Scroppius,  Salmasius,  H.  StepheaSy 
Aristarchus  of  John  Gerard  Vossius,  Opuscula  of  Ernesti,  Aea- 
demica  Opera  of  Heynei  &c  Notwithstanding  this  learned 
catalogue,  we  think  Bo8well  would  have  maintained  his  grooad. 
We  take  it  for  granted,  that  we  can  form  a  better  opinion  of  a 
man,  from  hearing  his  own  feelings  and  own  nianoer  of  thijakiag, 
in  his  very  phraseology,  than  from  any  description.  Hence  the 
interest  of  all  auto-biography,  even  down  to  Lackingtoo  and 
Percival  Stockdale. 

The  mother  of  one  of  hispopils,  in  gratitude  for  his  attentkia 
to  her  son,  presented  Dr.  Parr  with  the  perpetual  oiracy  of  Hal- 
ton,  worth  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  whither  he  repaired 
in  1766,  and  spent  there  the  remiunder  ofhis  days.  For  a  short  time 
he  continued  to  instruct  a  limited  number  of  boys;  but  he  after* 
wards  renounced  teaching  entirely,  although  he  always  counted 
the  portion  of  time,  devoted  to  that  occupation,  among  the  hap- 
piest periods  of  his  life.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  notwithstanding 
the  straitened  circumstances  in  which  he  had  passed  bis  early 
life,  that  when  he  first  arrived  at  Hatton,  his  library  amoiuited 
to  four  thousand  volumes,  which  he  increased  to  ten  thousand 
before  bis  death. 
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The  first  thinfc  which  may  be  said  to  have  brought  the  Doctor 
into  general  notice  as  a  politician  and  scholar«was  his  far-famed 
Latin  preface  to  his  edition  of  '^  Bellendenus  de  Statu."  Th'is 
William  Bellenden,  a  learned  Scotchman  in  the  time  of  James 
I.  published  three  separate  treatises,  entitled  *^  De  Statu  Prisci 
Orbis/'  *^  Ciceronis  Princepsi"  <^  Ciceronis  Consul,  Senator, 
Senatusque  Romanus,''  which  were  afterwards,  (1610)  repub- 
lished collectively  under  the  title  abovementioned.  The  same 
author  had  commenced  a  greater  work  called,  **  De  Tribus 
Luminibus  Romanorum,"  of  which  only  the  first  part,  relating 
to  Cicero,  was  finished.  It  is  with  respect  to  this  production, 
that  Dr.  Parr  has  established  the  charge  of  wilful  plagiarism 
against  Conyers  Middleton,  in  his  life  of  Cicero. 

The  work  of  Bellenden  has  great  merit ;  but  it  was  undoubt- 
edly the  preface,  that  made  a  Latin  author,  on  subjects  not 
of  general  interest,  run  immediately  through  two  editions.  This 
preface-^f  preface  it  may  be  called,  which  has  no  connexion 
with  the  book,  and  would  as  well  suit  any  other — joined  vehem- 
ently the  whig  party,  lavished  praises  on  Foxius,  Burkius  and 
Northius,who,in  imitation  ofBellenden,  are  denominated  <'Tria 
Lumina  Anglorum,''  and  attacked,  with  bitter  censure,  Miso- 
iTheoristocles,  (Duke  of  Richmond)  Doson,  (Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe)  Novius,  (Lord  Thurlow)  Thrasybulus,  (Dundas)  and 
Clodius,  (John  Wilkes.)  Finding  no  name  in  the  Latin  tongue 
strong  enough  for  the  demerits  of  Pitt,  it  '*  avoids  his  proper 
name  in  contempt,"  and  calls  him  '*  o  AtTm.^^  The  principal 
public  nteasures  of  the  times  are  also  commented  on,  with  a 
strong,  fearless,  and  caustic  .pen. 

The  Latinity  of  this  diatribe  is  exquisite ;  yet  it  is  but  a  cento 
from  the  Roman  authors— principally  from  Cicero.  What  me- 
rit should  we  ascribe  to  a  political  writer  who  had  skilfully  eon- 
sarcinated  fragments  of  Addison,  Johnson  and  Burke  ?  The 
characters  scattered  through  it,  notwithstanding  their  spirit  and 
force,  deal  too  much  in  generals  to  be  very  distinct.  Tbe  style  is 
too  rhetorical.  A  strain  of  passion  pervades  it,  not  suited  to  a 
subject  requiring  calm  discussion.  It  is  like  a  small  colleger, 
reciting,  with  animated  voice  and  violent  gesticulation,  a  chap- 
ter of  Locke  or  a  proposition  of  Euclid.  In  short,  we  confess 
that  we  have  always  toiled  through  those  seventy  pages  of  Cice- 
ronian Latin  "  with  fainting  steps  and  slow,"  and  have  doubted 
whether  they  would  have  made  as  much  noise,  bad  they  issued 
forth  as  the  offspring  of  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  professor,  in- 
stead of  a  village  schoolmaster.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Dr.  Parr  would  have  written  more  forcibly,  had  he  not  attempt- 
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ed  such  constant  imitation ;  a»d,  that  he  often  became  Afiuse  by 
stepping  out  of  bis  direct  path,  in  quest  of  a  quotation. 

Dr.  Parr  bad  now  openly  taken  bis  stand  among  the  wluga, 
by  which  be  effectually  closed  the  door  to  ecclesiaatieal  prefs^ 
ment:  once,  indeed,  there  was  a  short  glimmer  of  bope«  U 
1788,  during  the  insanity  of  the  King,  the  regency  was  yeslei 
in  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  pluee  Mr. 
Fox  at  the  head  of  public  aflhirs ;  in  which  ease  the  Do^or  would 
not  have  been  forgotten.  He  was  even  sumoiOBad  to  Losidooi 
in  order  to  make  arrangements  for  the  See  of  Gloucester,  whea 
the  sudden  recovery  of  the  king  cut  off  his  hopes  forever. 

*^ '  My  family  arrangements,'  he  observed  to  a  friend^  *  were  made ; 
and  I  had  determined  that  no  clergyman  in  my  diocese,  who  had  occa- 
sion to  call  upon  me,  should  depart  without  partaking  my  dinner.'  Af- 
ter a  momentary  pause,  he  continued,  *  In  the  House  of  Peers  I  should 
seldom  have  opened  my  mouth,  unless  any  one  bad  presumed  t»  attaek 
the  character  of  my  friend  Charies  Fox ;  and  then  I  would  have  knockei 
bim  down  with  the  full  torrent  of  my  impetuosity.  Charies  Fox  was  a 
great  man ;  and  so  was  William  Pitt ;  and  I  cai|  tell  you,  that  if  Ihad 
them  both  in  this  room,  and  only  we  three  bad  been  together,  I  would 
have  locked  the  door,  but  first  would  have  had  plenty  of  wine  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  depend  upon  it  we  should  not  have  disagreed.* ''  Pcarriama^ 
162. 

To  compensate  him  in  some  measure,  for  his  devotion  to  the 
cause,  the  whigs  raised  him,  by  subscription,  a  penaioa  of  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  made  him  quite  oomfortable*  As 
to  political  measures,  he  was  in  lavour  of  the  first  movements  of 
the  French  revolution ,  and  opposed  to  the  American  war,  the  fltave 
trade,  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act ;  but  was  no 
friend  to  parliamentary  reform.  Though,  in  the  end,  be  warmij 
advocated  the  repeal  of  the  Test  acts,  he  was  a  knig  ttme  of  «. 
different  opinion ;  and  we  much  fear,  from  bis  wavering,  Uuit, 
like  his  brother  Hellenist,  Blomfield,  bis  zeal  for  tolemtiiHi 
might  have  been  somewhat  attempered  by  the  timely  gift  of  a 
bbhopric.  The  Memoirs  intimate,  and  we  may  not  gainsay 
them,  that  the  Doctor,  while  valiant  with  his  tongue,  was  oft^ 
timid  in  action,  and  that  he  was  not  always  as  candid  as  cooM  b# 
desired,  especially  in  religious  matters,— on  which  we  will  only 
observe,  that  indecision  and  hypocrisy  are  two  things  often  ooa* 
founded,  and  that  neither  wisdom  nor  courage  requires  that  a 
man  shall  butt  down  every  barrier  that  impedes  bis  course,  when 
he  can  only  br^ak  his  own  head  without  abating  the  nuisance* 

The  admiration  of  Dr.  Parr  for  Fox,  both  as  a  personal  and 
political  friend,  was  unbounded.    He  frequently  bad  the  parti- 
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ameotarj  debates  read  to  him  by  one  of  hi»  pupilsy  who  hat 
thus  narrated  it : — 

"  In  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speeches,  I  sometimes  took  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  giving  the  utmost  possiUe  effect  to  the  brilliant  passages ; 
upon  which  the  Doctor  would  exclaim,  *  why,  you  noodle,  do  you  dwell 
with  such  energy  upon  Pitt's  empty  declamation  ?  Don't  you  see  it  is 
all  sophistry  V  At  other  moments  he  would  say,  '  that  is  powerful,  but 
Fox  will  answer  it !'  When  I  pronounced  the  words  '  Mr*  Fox  rose/ 
Parr  would  roar  out '  stop !'  and,  after  shaking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
and  filling  it  afresh,  he  would  add — *  Now,  you  dog,  do  your  best.'  In 
the  course  of  the  speech,  he  would  often  interrupt  me  in  a  tone  of  tri- 
umphant exultation,  with  exclamations  such  as  the  following — *  capi- 
tal !' — '  answer  that,  if  you  can  Master  Pitt !'  and,  at  the  conclusion— *- 
'  that  is  the  speech  of  the  orator  and  the  statesman ;  Pitt  is  a  mere  rhe- 
torician ;'  adding  after  a  pause—*  a  very  able  one,  I  admit.' "-— Jfe- 
moirt^  voL  ii.  p.  9^ 

The  next  literary  labour  of  Dr.  Parr  was  the  republication  of 
"Tracts  of  Warburton  and  a  Warburtonian,"  (Hurd)  with  a 
preface  and  dedication  to  Hurd,  from  his  own  pen.  These  tracts, 
which  are  not  admitted  by  their  respective  authors  into  the  edi- 
tions of  tbeir  collected  works,  and  which  they  had  tried  sedu- 
lously to  suppress,  consisted  of  two  early  Essays  by  Warburton, 
nowise  equal  to  his  great  abilities  and  learning,  and  the  same 
number  by  Hurd,  disgraceful  to  him  for  tbeir  virulence  against 
two  learned  and  amiable  divines — Leiand  and  Jortin.     The  ar- 
rogance and  scurrility  of  Warburton,  and  the  malice  and  un- 
fairness of  his  servile  minion,  Hurd,  might  well  have  deserved 
the  punishment  of  having  these  *^  tracts"  dragged  from  their 
dark  abodes,  and  damned  to  everlasting  fame ;  but  we  may 
approve  the  punishment  of  a  felon  without  respecting  theexo' 
cutioner,  and  especially  if  he  be  a  volunteer.     Dr.  Parr  per- 
haps, merits  approbation  for  rescuing  the  aspersed  memories  of 
Leiand  and  Jortin ;  still,  it  seems  to  us,  his  rage  might  have 
been  silenced  over  die  tomb  of  Warburton,  and  even  softened 
towards  the  declining  age  of  the  venerable  Hurd.  Many  causes 
have  been  assigned  for  his  conduct;  we  may,  however,  in 
charity  presume  thut  he  was  prompted  by  the  desire  alone  of 
vindicating  the  memories  of  two  distinguished  men  against  those 
who  never  asked  the  counsels  of  justice  in  commencing  their  li- 
terary attack,  nor  heeded  the  expostulations  of  mercy  in  the 
hour  of  victory. 

The  dedication  and  preface,  with  Dr.  Parr's  usual  faults, 
such  as  constantly  rounded  periods,  abundant  epithets  and  mul- 
tifarious antitheses,  afford  splendid  specimenr  of  writing,  which, 
.    VOL.  III.— rNO.  6.  51 
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in  our  opinion,  rank  among  his  most  eloquent-  and  nenrou»  e& 
forts.     The  following  is  from  the  Dedication : — 

**  He,  [ Warfourton]  blundered  against  grammar ;  and  70a,  J^nrd] 
refined  against  idiom.  He,  from  defect  of  taste,  contaminated  En^iih 
by  6a]ticism ;  and  you,  from  excess  of  affectation,  sometimes  diagnced 
what  would  have  risen  to  ornamental  and  dignified  writing,  by  a  pro- 
fuse mixture  of  vulgar  and  antiquated  phraseology.  He  soared  inls 
sublimit,  without  effort ;  and  you,  by  effort,  sunk  into  a  kind  of  famOi- 
arity,  which,  without  leading  to  perspicuity,  borders  upon  meannefe. — 
He  was  great  by  the  energies  of  nature ;  and  you  were  little  by  the  mis- 
application of  art.  He,  to  show  his  strength,  piled  up  huge  and  ragged 
masses  of  learning ;  and  you,  to  shpw  your  skill,  split  and  riiivered 
them  into  what  your  brother  critic  calls  Y^jutara  xou  apiufMsro.  He  aone* 
times  reached  the  force  of  Longinus,  but  without  his  elegance ;  and  you 
exhibited  the  intricacies  of  Aristode,  but  without  his  exactness.  Wk 
was  in  Warburton,  the  spontaneous  growth  of  nature ;  while,  in  yoor 
lordship,  it  seemed  to  be  the  forced  and  unmellowed  firuit  of  studj.  He, 
in  his  lighter  exertions,  still  preserved  his  vigour ;  as  you,  in  your  greater, 
seldom  laid  aside  your  flippancy.  He,  perhaps,  with  better  suoeeas  tfaaa 
Demosthenes,  seized  the  famam  dicacis ;  and  you,  with  fluoeeas  not 
quite  equal,  aimed  at  the  praise  of  urbanity.  He  ffamed  on  his  raadefB 
with  the  brilliancy  of  a  meteor;  and  you  scattered  around  them  the  scin- 
tillations of  a  firebrand.  To  grapple  with  the  unwieldy  was  anHMug  the 
frolics  of  Warburton ;  whilst  your  lordship  toiled  in  chasing  the  snbtle. 
He  often  darkened  the  subject,  and  you  perplexed  it.  He,  by  the  bold- 
ness and  magnitude  of  bis  conceptions,  overwhelmed  our  minds  with 
astonishment ;  and  you,  by  the  singularity  and  nicety  of  your  quibbles, 
benumbed  them  with  surprise.  In  him,  we  find  our  inteUectnal  powen 
expanded  and  invigorated  by  the  full  and  vivid  representation  which  be 
holds  up,  both  of  common  and  uncommon  objects ;  while  you,  my  lord, 
contrive  to  cramp  and  to  cripple  them,  by  all  the  tedious  formalities  of 
minute  and  scrupulous  analysis.  He  shunned  every  appearance  of 
sootbmg  the  reader  into  attention ;  and  you  failed  in  every  attempt  to 
decoy  him  into  conviction.  He  instructed  where  he  did  not  persuade ; 
and  you,  by  your  petulant  and  contemptuous  gibes,  disgusted  every  nuin 
of  sense,  whom  you  roiglit  otherwise  have  amused  by  your  curioas  and 
showy  conceits.  Let  me  commend  both  you  and  the  Bishop  of  Gkm- 
cester,  where  commendation  is  due  ;  and  let  me  bestow  it,  not  wkh  the 
thrifty  and  penurious  measure  of  a  critic  by  profession,  nor  yet  with  1^ 
coldness  and  languor  of  an  envious  antagonist ;  but  with  the  aideot 
gratitude  of  a  man,  whom,  after  many  a  painful  feeling  of  weariness  and 
disgust,  you  have  refreshed  unexpectedly ;  and  whom,  as  if  by  some  as* 
cret  touch  of  magic,  you  have  charmed  and  overpowered  with  the  most 
exquisite  sense  of  delijjlit.  Yes,  my  lord,  in  a  few  lucky  and  lucid  in- 
tervals between  the  paroxysms  of  your  polemical  frenzy,  all  the  laugh- 
able, and  all  the  loathsome  singularities  which  floated  on  the  surfisce  of 
your  diction,  have,  in  a  moment  vanished ;  while,  in  their  stead,  beao- 
ties  equally  striking,  from  their  suddenness,  their  originality  and  thetr 
splendour,  have  hurst  in  a '  flood  of  glory*  on  the  astoaished  aad  eorap- 
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lured  readw.  Often  hat  my  mind  hung  with  fondnees  and  with  admi- 
ration over  the  crowded,  yet  clear  and  luminous  galaxies  of  imagery,  dif- 
fused through  the  works  of  Bishop  Taylor ;  the  mild  and  unsullied  lustre 
of  Addison  ;  the  variegated  and  expanded  eloquence  of  Burke  ;  the  ex- 
uherancc  and  dignified  ease  of  Middleton ;  the  gorgeous  declamation  of 
Bolingbroke ;  and  the  majestic  energy  of  Johnson.  But  if  I  were  to  do 
justice,  my  lord,  to  the  more  excellent  parts  of  your  own  writings,  or  of 
Warburton*s,  I  should  say  that  the  Bnghsh  language,  even  in  its  widest 
extent,  cannot  furnish  passages  more  strongly  marked,  either  by  gran- 
deur in  the  thought,  by  felicity  in  the  expression,  by  pauses  yaned  and 
harmonious,  or  by  full  and  sonorous  periods.*** 

The  effect  of  this  cutting  satire  on  Hurd,  may  be  surmised 
from  the  fact,  that  the  vetecan  gladiator,  formerly  so  prompt  in 
assaulting  others,  did  not  now  attempt  to  defend  himself ;  nor 
did  he  ever  in  conversation  allude  to  a  subject  virbich  cduld  not 
have  been  indifferent  to  one  of  his  irascible  temperament.  A 
reply  was  attempted  by  a  friend  of  Hurd,  which  Dr.  Parr  said, 
**  he  read  with  much  entertainment  from  its  vivacity,  with  no 
conviction  from  its  arguments,  and  with  calm  contempt  at  the 
false  and  injurious  intimation  it  contained.'*! 

The  year  1791,  is  memorable  in  English  history,  for  the  dis- 
graceful riots  at  Birmingham.  The  friends  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom  in  thai  place  had  resolved  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  by  a  public  dinner ;  and  the  high  to- 
rias  thought  this  would  be  a  favourable  opportunity  of  crushing 
the  spreading  spirit  of  liberty,  at  a  single  blow  :-* 

"The  passions  aud  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  by  every  possible 
means,  were  previously  aroused  and  inflamed.  On  the  day  appointed, 
a  rabbk  was  easily  collected,  and  as  easily  excited  to  acts  of  outrage,  by 
the  instigation  of  artful  leaders  ;  among  whom,  some  even  of  the  clergy 
and  some  of  the  magistracy  were  found.  Not  only  the  chapels,  but  the 
dwelling-houses,  the  elegant  villas  and  spacious  mansions  belonging  to 
the  dissenters,  were  laid  in  ashes,  and  the  owners  were  obliged  to  fly  in 
•very  direction  for  safety.  All  social  feeling,  all  moral  obligation, 
seemed  to  be  at  once  suspended  or  abjured ;  and,  not  only  in  Birming^ 
bam,  but  through  the  whole  surrounding  neighbourhood,  to  the  distance 
of  many  miles,  tbr  the  space  of  four  or  five  days  and  nights,  by  the  mad 
fury  of  churchmen  acting  on  the  drunken  delirium  of  a  mob-^tbe  reign 
of  terror  was  complete." — Memoirs^  vol.  i.  p.  306. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Priestly  was  one  of  the  principal  suffer- 
ers. In  a  civilized  age,  bis  house,  containing  his  valuable  phi- 
losophical apparatus,  his  extensive  library,  his  manuscripts,  the 

*  Tracts  by  Warburton  and  a  Warburtonian. 
t  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  284. 
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fruit  t/time,  talents  and  hadostrj,  was  giTea  mtklesri;  to  ths 
flames,  and,  had  not  its  owner  escaped  hj  timely  flight,  the  mj 
close  of  the  eightenth  century  woald  have  heen  illustrated  bjt 
protestant  au^^-fc.  The  principles  of  Dr.  Parr,  and  his  inth 
macy  with  Dr.  Priestly  and  other  dissenters,  were  so  well  known, 
that  it  is  probable  the  distance  alone  saved  the  inmate  oTHattoo 
from  the  visitation  of  the  loyal  and  orthodox  mob.  Dr.  Parr, 
oo  many  occasions  sufficiently  eautiouSt  was  now  too  iodignait 
to  listen  to  prudential  considerations. 

**  It  happened  at  this  period,  that,  dinios  in  a  public  company,  be  was 
called  upoD  to  drink  Ckureh  and  Kimg — the  watchword  of  a  paitj,  and 
the  reifning  toast  of  the  times.  At  first  be  resolutely  decluied;  but, 
the  obligation  of  comptiance  being  urgently  pressed  upou  him--iiM]if, 
at  lengUi,  with  firmneas  and  diguitv,  with  a  manner  of  impreflaR 
solemitr,  and  with  a  voice  of  powemil  energy — he  spoke  thus,  *  I  aa 
compelled  to  drink  the  toast  given  from  the  chair ;  but  I  shaQ  do  » 
with  my  own  comment.  Wdl  then,  gentlemen,  Ckurck  and  Kug— 
once  it  was  the  toast  of  Jacobites ;  now  it  is  the  toast  of  incendiaries. 
It  means  a  church  without  Christianity,  and  a  king  above  hw.'" 
Memoirsy  vol.  i.  p.  308.— -Porrtami,  28. 

Shortly  before  the  Birmingham  riots,  Burke's  declaniatorj, 
though  sometitnes  eloquent,  tirade  against  the  French  revo- 
lution being  published,  Dr.  Parr  was  so  disgusted  with  the  te^ 
giversation  of  his  quondam  friend  Burkius,  that  he  first  bad  hit 
portrait  hung  up  in  a  reversed  position,  and  finally  exiled  it  to 
the  lumber  loft. 

Having  received  two  anonymous  letters,  probably  sent  by  bb 
own  pupils,  Dr.  Parr,  on  little  or  no  evidence,  choso  to  attribute 
them  to  Dr.  Curtis.  This  imputation  was  promptly  denied  by  Dr. 
Curtis.  Dr.  Parr  then  published  <'  a  Sequel  to  the  printed  paper 
lately  circulated  in  Warwickshire,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Curtis, 
brother  of  Alderman  Curtis,  a  Birmingham  rector,'^  Slc  wbidi 
contains  many  valuable  observations  on  politics  and  religi<» ;  Af 
he  wrote  on  no  subject  without  careering  wherever  his  wayward 
iancy  listed.  So  open,  however,  did  he  lay  himself  to  ridicule,  that 
Cumberland  turned  all  the  laughers  against  the  Hellenist,  by  a 
witty  pamphlet,  entitled  ^'Curtius  rescued  from  the  gulf;  ortbe 
retort  courteous  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr."  **  I  conceived,"  says 
Cumberland,  in  his  Memoirs,  '*  that  Dr.  Parr  had  hit  an  usof- 
fending  gentleman  too  hard,  by  launching  a  huge  fragment  of 
(ireek  at  his  defenceless  head.  I  made  as  good  a  figh^  ^^  ^ 
could, and  rummaged  myindexetfor  quotations, which  Icrammed 
into  my  artillery  as  thick  as  grape-shot,  and,  in  mere  sport,  fired 
^em  off  against  a  rock  invulnerable  as  the  armotir  of  Achillea." 
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A  report,  groondless  however,  having  got  abroad  that  a  8«- 
oood  commemoration  of  the  French  revolution  was  intended  at 
Birmingham,  Dr.  Parr,  with  the  benevolent  intention  of  pre- 
venting the  disgraceflil  scenes  of  the  preceding  year,  issued  from 
the  press,  a  tract  under  the  pompous  name  of ''  A  Letter  from 
Irenopolis  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eleuthenopolis,"  which  is  con- 
sidered  by  many  as  the  Doctor's  best  performance.  It  undoubt- 
edly contains  noble  sentiments,  much  correct  reasoning,  and 
passages  o{  gfeat  force ;  but  we  consider  it  a  judicious,  rather 
than  a  great  performance.  The  Memoirs  state  'Mt  was  begun 
and  finished  in  one  day,"  of  which,  meaning  no  disrespect,  we 
believe  not  one  word*  Forty  pages  of  rounded  periods  most 
artificially  constructed,  no  one  ever  evolved  *'  stans  pede  in 
uno." 

A  second  literary  quarrel,  in  which  Dr.  Parr  was  embroiled, 
deserves  notice,  as  it  gave  rise  to  the  longest  specimen,  we  be- 
lieve, of  his  scholarship.  Henry  Homer  and  Dr.  Charles  Combe 
projected  a  splendid  Variorum  Horace,  and,  during  its  progress, 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Parr  were  occasionally  given; 
but  they  were  withdrawn  before  the  edition  was  completed,  on' 
the  death  of  Homer  and  some  differences  with  the  surviving 
co-editor.  When  the  work  made  its  appearance,  a  report  having 
got  into  circulation  that  the  Doctor  was  one  of  the  editors,  he 
immediately  denied  it,  in  a  public  advertisement.  Here  he  might 
have  stopped.  But  he  attacked  the  new  Horace  in  four  suc- 
cessive articles  in  the  British  Critic,  which,  with  some  aherations, 
were  reprinted  in  the  Classical  Journal.  Everyone  who  publishes, 
ought  to  anticipate  fbir  and  temperate  criticism  ;  but  those  cri- 
tiques, amidst  abundant  learning,  certainly  contain  many  hyper- 
critical objections,  and  some  remarks  and  insinuations  in  a' 
temper  nowise  commendable,  particularly  when  levelled  against 
a  learned  and  unoffending  man.  Dr.  Combe  replied  with  great 
acrimony,  and  was  encountered  by  a  bulky  answer.  The  fol- 
lowing character  of  the  '^  Argute  Venusian,"  is  handsomely  i^ 
not  very  acutely  said : — 

^*  The  writings  of  Horace  are  familiar  to  us  from  our  earliest  boyhood. 
They  carry  wiUi  them  attractions,  which  are  felt  in  every  period  of  life, 
and  almost  every  rank  of  society.  They  charm  alike  by  the  harmony 
of  the  numbers  and  the  purity  of  the  diction.  They  exlularate  the  gay 
and  interest  the  serious,  according  to  the  different  kinds  of  subjecu 
apon  which  the  poet  is  employed.  Professing  neither  the  precision  of 
analysis  nor  the  copiousness  of  system,  they  have  advantages,  which, 
among  the  ordinary  classes  of  writers,  analysis  and  system  rarely  at- 
tain. They  exhibit  human  imperfections  as  they  really  are,  and  human 
ttceellenoe  as  it  practically  ought  to  be.   They  develope  every  princi[^ 
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of  the  virtuous  in  fuorals,  and  describe  eveiy  modi6cation  of  the  deeo- 
rous  in  manners.  They  please  without  the  glare  of  ornament,  and  ibej 
instruct  without  the  formality  of  precept.  Thej  are  the  produee  of  i 
mind  enlightened  bj  study,  invigorated  by  observation ;  compreheam, 
but  not  visionary ;  delicate,  but  not  fastidious ;  too  sagacious  to  be 
warped  by  prejudice,  and  too  generous  to  be  cramped  by  suspkrioo. 
They  are  distinguished  by  learning  adapted  to  the  sentiment,  aod  b]r 
effort  proportioned  to  the  occasion.  They  contain  elegance  witfaoat 
affectation,  grandeur  without  bombast,  satire  without  bufibonery,  mi 
philosophy  without  jargon.*  * 

The  next  appearance  of  Dr.  Parr  before  the  public,  was  not 
quite  80  favourable  to  his  reputation  as  a  critic.  When  the  two 
Irelands  produced  their  Shakspeare  forgeries,  and  among 
•thers,  the  tragedy  of  ^' Vortigern  and  Rowena,"  Dr.  Parr  drew 
up  a  certificate,  signed  by  himself,  Boswell,  and  other  literary 
characters,  professing  their  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  theMSS. 
Porson,  being  asked  for  his  signature,  refused,  alleging  "be  had 
ever  felt  the  strongest  repugnance  to  signing  articles  of  faith." 
Sheridan,  then  manager  of  Drury-Lane,  did  not  give  his  attes- 
tation, yet  had  the  tragedy  acted ;  but  the  good  sense  of  aLoa- 
don  audience  "damned  it  with  infinite  expedition.''  Jtseemi 
that  a  reluctant  consent  was  wrung  from  Sheridan ;  for,  whea 
borne  down  by  the  authority  of  the  learned  upholders  of  the  im- 
postures, be  grumbled  out  "  Sbakspeare's  they  may  be;  but  if 

so,  by  G he  was  drunk  when  he  wrote  them."    Our  learned 

Doctor  was  much  ridiculed  for  his  credulity ;  and  it  was  e?en 
reported  that  he  had  fallen  on  his  knees  and  fervently  kissed 
the  supposed  progeny  of  Shakspeare;  but  it  seems  that  it  was 
in  fact  Boswell,  who  performed  these  adorations  with  such  "On* 
ental  scrupulosity." 

It  may  be  gathered  from  his  ready  belief  in  the  Shakspeare 
fabrications,  as  well  as  from  many  other  similar  proofs,  that 
Dr.  Parr  had  no  great  tact  in  discriminating  styles.  To  go  no 
farther,  we  might  judge  so,  from  his  guess  at  the  author  of 
Junius,  his  extravagant  praises  of  Charles  Butler,  and  hisadmi* 
ration  of  a  certain  Parson  Stewart,  whose  poems  we  have  never 
beard  of  before,  being,  perhaps,  like  some  high-priced  wioes, 
too  delicate  to  bear  transportation  across  the  Atlantic* 

Dr.  Parr  is  known  by  nothing  more  widely  than  his  Spital 
sermon,  preached  at  the  request  of  the  Lord  Mayor  in  Londoo, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  hospitals.  From  the  extensive  fame  of  the 
Doctor,  the  church  was  crowded  with  a  brilliant  and  learned 
audience.  The  hospitals  must  have  reaped  a  bounteous  bar- 
vest,  if  the  benevolence  of  the  hearers  swelled  to  the  measure 

*  First  critique  on  the  Variomm  Horaes— Class.  Jfoumal,  v.  16SL 
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of  the  discourse,  which  occupied  more  than  an  hour  in  the  de- 
livery. After  the  preacher  had  descended  from  the  pulpit,  no 
doubt  well  pleased  with  his  own  exertions,  he  anxiously  inquired 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  (Combe)  how  he  had  been  pleased.  '*  Let 
me  have,"  said  Parr,  ^  the  suffrage  of  your  strong  and  honest 
understanding."  '*  Why,  Doctor,"  replied  Combe,  *' there  were 
four  things  in  your  sermon  which  I  did  not  like  to  hear." 
*^  State  them,"  said  the  divine  eagerly.  ''Why,  to  speak  frankly 
then,"  said  Combe,  ''  they  were  the  quarters  of  the  church  clock, 
which  struck  four  times  before  you  finished."* 

Ponderous  as  was  this  homily,  it  proceeded  from  the  press 
with  a  vast  appendage  of  notes,  de  omni  scihili^  which  swelled 
the  book  to  161  quarto  pages,  closely  printed ;  for  a  specimen, 
there  is  a  defence  of  the  Uni  verity  of  Oxford  against  the  attacks 
of  Gibbon,  extending  through  some  thirty  pages.  Indeed,  it 
was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  learned  author,  that,  on  what- 
ever subject  he  wrote,  he  emptied  his  whole  sack  of  knowledge, 
as  if  it  needed  airing.  The  subject  of  the  Spital  sermon  is 
benevolence,  and  a  good  portion  of  the  reasoning  is  directed 
against  an  idea  formerly  held  by  Godwyn,  that  universal  bene- 
volence should  be  the  immediate  motive  of  our  actions.  In 
general,  the  style  is  monotonous  from  a  constant  attempt  at  fine 
writing;  though  many  parts  are  sensible,  nervous,  and  occasion- 
ally eloquent.  Even  where  argument  is  employed,  the  logician 
is  always  united  with  the  rhetorician.  Godwyn  replied ;  and, 
although  it  is  probable  he  could  not  conjugate  a  verb  in  "f^,*' 
shews  how  far,  in  ethical  reasoning,  a  little  acuteness  is  superior  to 
the  collected  riches  of  ancient  and  modern  lore,  without  it.  In- 
deed, the  sermon,  in  its  metaphysic,  is  rather  muddy ;  and,  though 
an  able,  is  not  a  very  original  production.  The  attack,  too,  on 
Godwyn,  who  had  long  before  recanted  the  doctrine  in  question, 
and  with  whom  he  was  on  a  friendly  footing,  deserves  severe 
censure. 

The  present,  from  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  of  a  Rectory  worth 
£270  a  year ;  and,  sometime  after,  the  increased  value,  from 
the  falling  in  of  leases,  of  a  prebend  which  he  then  held  in  St. 
Paul's,  rendered  him  afiluent  in  bis  later  days.  In  1806,  Fox 
rose  momentarily  to  power,  only  to  set  immediately  in  splen- 
dour. As  in  the  case  of  Canning,  a  brilliant  prospect  for  liberty, 
was  speedily  obscured  by  the  shadows  of  death.  It  was  now 
generally  understood,  that  Parr  intended  to  write  the  biography 
of  the  departed  statesman,  and  expectation  was  on  tiptoe. 
— — **  Amphom  ccepit 
Institui ;  currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  ?" 

*  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  381. 
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Tbe  public  were  much  disappointed  when,  to  redeem  die  pledge 
be  had  given  them,  he  presented  them,  in  two  pursy  octa¥Qi,a 
kind  of  Olla  Podrida,  or  Omnium  Gatherum  from  newspapen, 
speeches,  sermons,  magazines,  and  other  publications,  ^^qinden 
farins,"  in  homely  prose  and  ornate  metre,  yclept  *^  Charseten 
of  the  late  Charles  James.Fox;  selected  and  in  part  writtes  bj 
Philopatris  Varvicensb,*'  1809.  At  the  close  of  the  first  volame, 
there  is  a  portrait  of  Fox  by  the  band  of  Dr.  Parr,  executed 
with  a  grand  outline  and  splendid  colouring,  but  somewkat 
wanting  in  those  fine  distinctive  touches,  which  give  charteter 
and  individuality  to  such  sketches — native  ease  and  ample 
terseness  are  in  vain  to  be  sought  for,  amid  the  flowing  and  glit> 
tering  diction.  So  much  for  the  first  volume.  Tbe  second  isa 
superb  sample  of  the  Doctor's  delight  and  talent  in  note-making; 
for  it  consists  entirely  of ''  notes,  and  of  notes  upon  notes,  together, 
with  additional  notes,  and  additions  to  notes."  One  of  these 
appendages  is  a  dissertation  on  criminal  law,  longer  than  the 
Code  Frederique,  or  Beccaria  on  Crimes,  though  much  more 
learned,  if  learning  is  to  be  estimated  by  quotations— 4br  he  fate 
pressed  into  his  service,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Erasmus,  Beeearia, 
Voltaire,  Eden,  Dagge,  Dr.  Johnson,  Jeremy  Bentbam,  Brad- 
ford, Bomilly,  and  ilasil  Montagu. 

Dr.  Parr  was  fond  of  besprinkling  his  writings  with  €rredi 
and  Latin  citations ;  which,  from  his  occupation  of  school-maater} 
he  might  well  be  supposed  to  know ;  but,  in  mercy  to  his  readers, 
he  should  have  remembered  that  every  one  was  not  a  peda- 
gogue. It  has  been  sometimes  stated,  that,  preaching  in  the  Uni- 
versity Church  of  Cambridge,  he  regaled  the  **  Sophs,  tutinrs,  pro- 
fessors and  heads  of  houses,'^  with  a  Greek  sermon,  which  migiit 
have  vied  with  the  happiest  efforts  of  Gregory  Nazianzes  or 
Chrysostom ;  but  Mr.  Barker  informs  us,  that  this  discourse, 
like  the  fabled  silver  leg  of  Peter  Sturtevant,  was  merely  richly 
ornamented  with  the  precious  material.* 

In  1810  Dr.  Parr  lost  his  wife,  and,  soon  after,  his  only  re- 
maining daughter.  He  had  had  one  more  daughter,  who  died  a 
few  years  before.  Two  grandaughters  still  survive. 
•  It  is  admitted  that  Dr.  Parr  did  not  lead  a  very  happy  Nfe 
with  his  spouse ;  yet  he  always  spoke  of  her  with  great  respect 
and  affection  after  her  death,  when,  perhaps,  distance  of  time 
had  **  lent  enchantment  to  the  view.*'  Mr.  Sy mmons,  author  of 
a  life  of  Milton,  and  a  good  Greek  scholar,  relates,  that,  '^whea 
he  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Parr,  she  received  him  with,  ^^sOtBifi 
I  find  you  are  a  Grecian,"  and  she  ran  to  her  cupboard  for  the 

*  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New-York. 
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brandy-bottle,  as  she  associated  the  idea  of  brandy  and  Greek 
together,  from  the  quantities  used  when  Porson  visited  there.* 
That  Mrs.  Parr  had  some  grounds  for  her  opinion,  the  follow- 
ing scene  between  a  grave  divine  and  learned  professor  will 
shew : — 

"Professor Porson  one  day  called  on  HomeTooke,  and  was  detained 
to  dinner.  Some  expressions  of  a  disagreeable  nature  are  said  to  have 
occurred  at  table ;  and  the  Professor,  at  last,  actually  threatened  both  to 
kick  and  to  cuif  his  host.  On  this,  the  Philologist,  after  exhibiting  his 
own  brawny  chest,  sinewy  arms,  and  muscular  legs,  to  the  best  possible 
advantage,  endeavoured  to  evince  the  prudence  of  deciding  the  question 
as  to  strength,  by  recurring  to  a  different  species  of  combat.  Accord- 
ingly, setting  aside  the  port  and  sherry,  then  before  them,  he  ordered  a 
coiqfU  of  quarts  of  brandy  ;  and,  by  the  time  the  second  bottle  was  half 
emptied,  the  (xreek  fell  vanquished  under  the  table,  i  >n  this,  the  victor 
at  this  new  species  of  01ym|nc  game,  taking  hold  of  his  antagonist's 
limbs  in  succession,  exclaimed,  *This  is^  the  foot  that  was  to  have 
kicksd,  and  the  hand  that  was  to  have  cuffed  me  !*  and  then,  drinking 
one  glass  more  to  the  speedy  recovery  of  his  prostrate  adversary,  or- 
dered *  that  great  care  should  be  taken  of  Mr.  Professor  Porson ;'  after 
which  he  withdrew  to  the  adjacent  apartment,  in  which  tea  and  coffee 
had  been  prepared,  with  the  same  seeming  calmness  tis  if  nothmg  had 
occurred,  "t 

Parr  often  said  "  Porson  is  the  first  Greek  scholar  in  England ; 
Burney  the  third,"  adding,  '*  I  leave  you  to  guess  the  second." 
Herman,  however,  he  considered  as  the  first  of  living  critics* 

Undismayed  at  his  previous  bitter  experience,  Dr.  Parr,  when 
nearly  seventy,  espoused  a  lady  of  suitable  age,  and  the  event 
fully  justified  the  prudence  of  his  choice;  for  the  sweets  of 
wedded  love,  which  had  been  denied  to  "life's  merry  morn," 
put  forth,  in  his  latter  days,  like  rosemary  in  winter.  ''  Again^ 
and  again  did  he  declare  that  his  latter  years  were  those  in  which 
he  had,  above  all  others,  the  most  perfect  enjoyment  of  life." 

Many  anecdotes  are  given  in  the  Memoirs  and  Parriana, 
which  illustrate  his  habits  and  peculiar  turn  of  mind.  "  He 
rose  early  even  in  his  old  age ;  and  throwing  carelessly  around 
him  his  clothes,  which  were,  not  uncommonly,  of  uncouth  shape 
and  coarse  texture,  and,  not  unfrequently,  well-worn  and  well- 
patched,  with  his  head  enveloped  in  a  night-cap,  he  sat  down 
in  his  library,  and  employed  himself  in  reading,  writing  or  dic- 
tating to  others.  The  same  habits  of  industry,  which  he  had 
acquired  in  youth  and  cultivated  in  manhood,  remained  un- 
changed in  advanced  age«     His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  as 

*  ParriaDa,  54&  t  Memoirg  of  Home  Tooke. 
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ardeot,  and  his  application  to  study  as  persevering  in  tbeWer, 
as  in  the  earlier  periods  of  his  life*  His  morning  bourt  wcce 
often  devoted  to  his  correspondents,  who  were  very  aumenm, 
including  not  't>nly  his  intimate  friends,  but  many  also  of  die 
most  eminent  writers  and  scholars  in  this  country,  and  someain 
of  those  on  the  continent/'*  In  mercy  to  his  friends,  bis  letten 
were  generally  dictated  to  an  amanuensis ;  fi>r,  as  he  often  oom- 
plains,  it  was  totally  out  of  his  power  to  write  legibly .t  Had  a 
spider  fallen  into  the  inkstand,  and  then  crawled  over  the  paper, 
he  would  have  made  characters  as  symmetrical,  and  nearly  as 
intelligible.  Many  are  the  Doctor's  SiSS.  that  remain  aa enig- 
matical as  the  Phenician  lines  in  Plautus« 

''  He  had  no  inclination  for  any  of  the  sports  of  btiotiif, 
shooting  or  fishing;  nor  had  he  the  least  taste  for  gardening  or 
agriculture." 

''  But  every  day  he  was  his  friend  enough 
To  8{Hn  his  blood  and  whirl  its  humouni  off, 
And  take  his  draught  of  generous  exercise, 
The  youth  of  age,  and  medicine  of  the  wise,**t 

which  was  always  a  gentle  riding  on  horseback.  '^  He  vai 
often  to  be  seen,  on  the  road  from  Hatton  to  Warwick,  or  fron 
that  town  to  Leamington,  moving  slowly  along,  the  most  gro- 
tesque figure  imaginable,  wrapped  in  an  old  blue  cloak,  witb 
coarse  worsted  stockings,  and  one  rusty  spur ;  his  head  covered 
with  a  huge  cauliflower  wig,  and  a  small  cocked  hat  overtop- 
ping all ;  his  servant  preceding  him  about  a  dozen  yards,  either 
on  foot  or  horseback."^  In  these  excursions  he  dreaded  sdov; 
but,  as  to  winter's  cold  and  summer's  heat,  <' howling  winds  sod 
beating  rain,"  he  bade  them  defiance.  The  old  blue  cloak  was 
sometimes  replaced  by  ''  a  loose  zebra-striped  great  coat, 
stripes,  brown  and  white."  On  festival  days,  at  dinner  parties, 
and  on  all  such  important  occasions,  his  dress  was  the  most  gor- 
geous of  the  by-gone  regime*  He  had  a  well-stored  wardrobe, 
which  he  often  shewed  with  pride,  where  the  richest  **  three- 
piled"  Genoa  velvets,  silks  and  satins,  shamed  the  sober  lustre 
of  modern  habiliments*  Fully  arrayed  in  black  velvet,  with 
bis  flowing  peruke  well-powdered,  he  was  the  very  beau  ideal  cf 
the  lingering  heroes,  that  form  the  connecting  link  between  the 
last  and  the  present  century.  Never  since  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
introduced  into  Europe  "Virginia's  fragrant  weed,"  was  there  a 
more  inveterate  votary  of  the  pipe — he  smoked  in  all  places  and 
at  all  times.    Not  only  was  he  permitted  to  smoke  iu  the  palace 

*  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  106-110.  t  Tke  liberal,  if-  S70. 
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of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  but  the  Duke  smoked  *witb  htm.  Naj, 
in  his  visits  to  royalty  itself,  the  velvet  tapestries  and  damask 
draperies  of  Carlton  House,  were  richly  perfumed  by  his  fumi- 
gations. With  cards  he  frequently  amused  himself,  but  would 
never  play  except  for  nominal  stakes.  Once,  indeed,  to  be  com- 
plaisant, be.was  persuaded  to  play  for  a  shilling;  but  then  it  was 
with  a  bishop.  He  was  fond  of  music,  and  attempted  once  to 
become  a  performer  on  the  violoncello.  *^  His  performance  con- 
sisted in  merely  holding  the  instrument  by  the  bead,  and  sounding 
the  open  strings,  and  singing  with  great  animation  and  power  cf « 
Toice,  Greek  verses  or  ehorosses,  as  he  called  them  ;«---fibifting 
the  fingers,  he  said,  was  useless,  and  merely  a  French  inno^ 
vation.''  AsUey,  the  famous  violoncello-player,  met  bim  at 
Norwich,  and  inquiring  if  he  still  continued  practising  on  the 
Tioloncello,  he  very  seriously  replied,  that,  **  as  he  could  not  ac- 
complish the  Greek  scale,  he  had  been  reluctantly  compelled 
to  resign  his  musical  studies.^'* 

He  was  highly  social  in  bis  nature,  and  passed  scarcely  a  day 
without  visiting  bis  neighbours  w  receiving  ccwnpany  at  home- 
In  his  first  wife's  time,  be  was  constantly  forced  to  search  abroad, 
pleasure  not  to  be  found  in  his  own  house.  To  good  cheer  he 
was  no  enemy;  be  ate  abundantly,  but  drank  moderately. 
Whenever  there  was  a  public  dinner  in  his  vicinity,  the  culinary 
arrangements  were  submitted  to  his  directions,  and  here  both 
whig  and  tory,  churchman  and  dissenter,  did  justice  to  the 
soundness  of  bis  judgment  and  to  the  elegance  of  his  taste.  Still 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  **  the  venerable  Ude'*  would  have 
considered  bis  goui  for  roast  mutton  with  onion  sauce,  as  an 
ofifence  against  the  code  of  gastronomy,  '*  rank  and  smelling  to 
Heaven."  *^  I  have  beard  him,"  says  one  writer,  '^give  direc- 
tions that  it  should  be  sent  to  the  table,  covered  with  a  browa^ 
incrustation  of  salt  and  flour.  His  favourite  part  of  the  joint, 
to  which  he  liked  to  help  himself,  was  that  which  contained 
nothing  but  fat — it  lies  opposite  to  the  part  that  is  first  carved. 
This  he  would  cut,  not  into  slices,  but  into  a  large  circular  lump; 
heealledita''Afcitcifc."t 

His  company  was  much  courted  on  account  of  his  uncommon 
eolloquial  powers.  It  is  told  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  certaia 
hungry  arrabisbop  was  so  gorged  with  the  rich  morsels,  which 
fell  from  Dr.  Parr's  lips,  'Ubat  he  ceased  to  do  honour  to  the 
substantial  repast  before  him,  crossed  his  knife  and  fork  upon 
his  plate,  and  sat  in  mute  astonishment  at  the  phenomenon,  to 
whom  he  listened."!  He  not  unfrequently  engrossed  the  greater 

*  Parriana,  p.  470.  t  Ibid.  p.  366.  t  Ibid.  p.  49. 
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part  of  the  conversatioQ,  talking  sometimes  of  himself,  wkh  ioii- 
nite  complacency,  and  to  others  with  much  rudeness. 

"  He  was  insisting  on  the  importance  a(  discipline,  established  on  s 
wise  system,  and  enforced  with  a  steady  hand  in  schoc^,  in  colleges,  io 
the  navy  and  in  the  army,  when  he  was  suddenly,  and  somewhat  rodely 
interrupted  hy  a  young:  officer  who  had  just  received  his  commissKm, 
and  was  not  a  little  proud  of  his  blushing  honors.  *  What,  sir,*  said 
he,  '  do  you  mean  to  apply  that  word  discipline  to  the  oficers^  of  the 
army  ?  It  may  do  well  enough  for  the  privatesJ^  '  Tes  sir,  I  do,*  was 
the  stern  reply ;  *  it  is  discipline  that  makes  the  scholar — ^it  is  disclplioe 
that  makes  the  soldier — it  is  discipline  that  makes  the  gentleman— and 
the  want  of  discipline  has  made  you — what  you  are.'* — Memmrt^  toL  iL 
p.  127. 

'*  Conversation  once  took  a  turn  about  Chaiies  Fox,  and  Dr.  Ptar 
crew  veiT  warm.  A  young  spark,  who  was  present,  ventured  to  oppose 
him,  and  was  for  going  into  some  argument — '  Sir,*  said  the  doctor, 

*  is  that  your  opinion  %  and  do  you  wish  to  argue  the  point  with  me  t  I 
do  not  use  reasoning  with  such  boys  as  you ;  but,  if  I  had  a  rod  here. 
Sir,  I  would  give  you  a  good  flogging.'  '* — Parriana^  447. 

**  *  Soon  after  the  execution  of  O'Coigly,  the  Irish  priest,  for  bigh 
treason,  a  Scotch  barrister,  who  was  suspected  of  some  political  tergi- 
versation, observed  that  O'Coigly  richly  merited  his  fate,  f<H*  it  was  in- 
possible  to  conceive  a  greater  scoundrel.  *  By  no  means  sir,*  said  Dr. 
Parr,  *  it  is  post^ible  to  conceive  a  much  greater  scoundrel.  He  was  an 
Irishman,  he  might  have  been  a  Scotchman ;  he  was  a  pries^  he  mi^ 
have  been  a  lawyer ;  he  was  a  traitor,  he  might  have  been  an  apostate.*  *** 

*'  A  young  man  of  noble  family  had  proposed  to  him  this  question — 

*  Whether  he  thought  the  cross  on  the  back  of  the  ass  was  really  occa- 
sioned by  our  Savioiu**8  riding  on  that  animal  into  Jerusalem  t*  Dr. 
Parr,  with  knit  brow  and  rai^  voice,  instantly  replkd,  *  Mr.  8.  D.  it 
Would  be  well  if  you  had  a  litde  more  <^the  cross,  and  less  of  the  ass  !*  ** 
Memoirs^  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

Among  his  other  rude  sayings,  one  of  his  friends  inforntied  os 
of  the  following  : — '^  A  friend  of  Dr.  Parr,  possessing  boch  ta- 
lent and  learning,  once  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  Atfaa- 
nasian  creed, — *'  Sir,"  said  he,  '*  when  1  speak  on  that  aubjed, 
it  must  be  with  a  learned  man." 

For  punning.  Dr.  Parr  had  a  thorough  contempt,  and  nureiy 
attempted  it ;  although  he  sometimes  succeeded  in  it  very  well : 

**  Reaching  a  book  from  a  high  shelf  in  his  library,  two  other  books 
came  tumbling  down ;  of  which,  one,  a  critical  woii  of  Lambeit  Bos, 
feU  upon  the  other,  which  was  a  volume  of  Hume. — *"  See,  said  he,  what 
has  happened — procumbit  hwni  hosJ*  On  another  occasion,  sittii^  ia 
his  room,  suffering  under  the  effects  of  a  slight  cold,  when  too  strong  a 
current  of  air  was  let  in  upon  him,  he  cried  out '  stop !  stop !  that  is  tos 
much.  I  am  at  present  par  Uvihm  ventis,*  At  another  time,  a  gentle- 
man having  asked  him  te  subscribe  to  Dr.  Busby's  transladoa  of  La- 

*  Edinb.  Ann.  Reg.  vol.  xviil.  p.  203. 
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cretius,  he  declined  to  do  so,  saying,  it  would  cost  so  much  money ;  it 
would,  indeed,  be  Lucretius  Caruso — Memoirs^  ?ol.  ii,  p.  134. 

*'  The  following];  instance  of  a  modern  Gn^k  pun,  extorted  from 
him  applause.  He  had  been  engaged  in  a  warm  dbpute  with  Payne, 
who  gained  a  considerable  advantage  over  him,  and  said  something  by 
which  he  was  so  irritated,  that  he  exclaimed-—^  Sir,  this  is  not  fair  ar* 
gument :  it  is  downright  impudence.*  *  True  Doctor,'  said  Mr.  Knight, 
*  the  Greek  word  for  it  is  no^^cfia.*  He  was  not  only  appeased,  but 
delighted ;  and  shaking  his  antagonist  by  the  hand,  cried  out,  '  a  fair 
retort !  Sir,  I  forgive  you,  I  forgive  you,'  and  then  laughed  heartily.*' 
Memoirs^  vol.  ii.  p.  135. 

For  the  company  of  ladies  he  had  a  great  fondness,  particu* 
larly  literary  ladies,  as  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Miss  Hamilton,  Miss  Car- 
ter, &,c.  Mrs.  Opie  was  an  especial  favourite.  <'  She  unites 
in  herself,"  would  he  say,  *'  qualities  we  seldom  see  in  the  same 
female.  She  is  well-looking ;  she  writes  well ;  she  talks  well ; 
sings  well ;  dances  well,  and  is,  altogether,  not  only  a  very  ami- 
able, but  a  very  fascinating  woman."*  When  he  had  spoken  to 
any  of  the  girls  in  company,  he  generally  made  the  round,  for 
fear  the  others,  ''  poor  things,"  should  be  mortified.  Often,  to 
flatter  them,  would  he  request  the  youngest  to  bold  the  light- 
ed paper  for  bis  pipe.  Yet,  even  the  fair  sex  were  not  always 
spared,  in  his  retorts  courteous.  **  To  one  lady, who  had  violated, 
as  he  thought,  some  of  the  little  rules  of  propriety,  he  said — 
'  Madam,  your  father  was  a  gentleman,  and  I  thought  that  his 
daughter  might  have  been  a  lady.'  To  another,  who  had  also 
ventured  to  oppose  him,,  with  more  warmth  of  temper  than  co- 
gency of  reasoning,  and  who  afterwards  apologized  for  herself, 
by  saying  '  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  women  to  talk  nonsense, — 
'  No,  madam,*  replied  Parr,  it  is  not  their  privilege,  but  their 
infirmity.  Ducks  would  walk,  if  they  could ;  but  nature  sufibrs 
them  only  to  waddle.'  "t 

His  visitings  often  extended  to  the  metropolis,  where  his  lodg- 
ings were  so  crowded,  every  day,  that  it  would  almost  appear 
like  a  levee.  Among  his  visitors  were  Burdett,  M'Intosh, 
Brongham,  &c. ;  the  Dukes  of  Bedford,  Gloucester,  Sussex,  &c. 
During  his  stay  of  five  or  six  weeks,  he  passed  not  a  day  without 
dining  out  with  some  public  or  private  party.  On  his  return  to 
tbe  country,  he  would  complain,  with  mock  dignity,  of  the  prodi- 
gious discomfort  of  being  a  great  man.  Either  these  attentions, 
or  nature,  originally,  had  endowed  him  with  a  most  suflicient  de- 
gree of  respect  for  his  own  superlative  merit.  He  remarked  to 
a  friend  after  reading  Major  Cartwright's  <*  The  Constitution 
produced  and  illustrated,"  that  the  author  wrote  with  more 
energy,  the  older  he  grew,  and  that  he  did  not.  believe  there  was 
*  Memoin,  vol.  H.  p.  161.  t  Ibid.  p.  126. 
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any  man  of  bia  agecapaU«  of  producing^  mich  a  work  ;  addi^, 
in  a  laughing  tone,  '*  except  myself."*  Once»  after  listening  to 
a  speech  of  Fox,  he  exclaimed^ — **had  I  followed  any  other  pro- 
fession, I  mi^ht  have  been  sitting  by  the  side  of  that  illostrioiig 
statesman ;  I  should  ha?e  had  all  his  powers  of  argument — all 
Erskine's  eloquence— and  all  Hargraves'  law."t 

As  a  village  pastor,  no  one  ever  discharged  bis  ditties  in  a 
more  faithful  or  exemplary  manner.  Except  oa  paiticular  oe- 
casions,  he  did  not  preach  his  own  sermons,  bat  read  from  Bar- 
row, Clark,  Jortin,  or  sometimes  from  dissenters.  Frequently, 
when  a  thought  struck  bim,  he  diverged  extempore  from  the 
printed  text,  and  in  these  digressions  would  generally  connNnehis 
allotted  time.  If  a  clerical  acquaintance  were  present,  be  w>oiiid 
BOW  and  tben  introduce  learned  critical  remarks,  kindly  tnfonn- 
ing  the  congregation  that  this  extra  quantity  of  erudition  was 
intended  **  for  tbe  learned  brother,  who  could fiiUjfnnderstamlii.**t 
Sometimes  he  bestowed  castigation,  where  be  thought  it  merited, 
not  only  on  bis  own  immediate  parishioners,  but  on  those  vrfaon 
chance  placed  under  his  rod.  **  On  one  occasion,  be  was  preadn 
ing,  and  bad  just  entered  on  bis  diaeonrse,  when  he  obserred 
among  his  audience  one  whom  be  knew,  and  whom  be  charac- 
terized as  a  '^Brom*wych-am,  (Birmingham)  bigot.'*  Instantly 
changing  his  subject,  and  slightly  apologizing  for  the  cfaange, 
be  proceeded  to  deliver,  as  he  expressed  it,  '*a  wholesome  les- 
son" on  the  meanness  and  the  misery  of  an  intolerant  spirit, 
and  the  duty,  the  reasonableness  and  happiness  of  cultivating 
sentiments  of  kind  regard  towards  honest  men  of  all  religioes 
sects."^ 

Never  was  a  divine  more  tolerant  in  religion ;  wbereTer  be 
found  virtue  he  esteemed  it,  and  cherished  it  in  cburdmiaa, 
catholic  or  dissenter.  *'Yery  few  and  very  simple,"  said  he, 
<^  are  the  truths  which  we  have^  any  of  us,  a  right  to  pronounce 
necessary  to  salvation.  It  is  extremely  unsafe  to  bewilder  tbe 
judgment  or  to  inflame  the  passions  of  men,  upon  those  abstruse 
subjects  of  controversy,  about  which  bigots,  indeed,  may  dogpna- 
tise,  with  fierce  and  imperious  confidence  ;  whilst  they,  wbo  are 
scholars  without  pedantry,  and  believers  without  superstkieB, 
are  content  to  diffei  from  each  other,  with  sentimenis  of  nrataal 
respect  and  mutual  forbearance."  His  Christianity  was  best  seen 
in  his  Christian  acts, — his  attention  to  the  poor,  and  bia  viaitaCe 
tbe  prisons,  and  tbe  liberal  use  of  his  purse  and  exertions,  when- 
ever  humanity  needed  them.  His  religion  was  of  the  most  cheer- 
ful kind : — 

*  Life  of  Major  Cartwright.  f  Parriana,  498. 
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**  It  was  a  fixed  opinion  in  his  mind,  tfaat  above  all  other  roeans,  so* 
cial  entertainments  are  the  most  effectual  for  promoting  kind  feelilfg  and 
good  will  among  men  and  neighbours.  He  often  said,  that,  in  nine  in- 
■tances  out  «f  ten,  where  persons  are  divided  from  each  other  by  dises- 
teem  or  didike,— -oolj  bring  them  togelher->-let  them  know  each  other, 
and  fixMO  that  moment  they  are  friends.  Impressed  with  these  senti- 
ments, he  always  marked  with  his  approbatian,  and  oflen  encouraged 
by  his  presence,  balls,  concerts,  races,  the4tricai  exhibitions,  fairs,  clubs, 
and  other  social  meetings ;  those  especially  in  which  the  high  and  the 
low  associate  and  come  into  communion  with  one  another.'^ — Memoirs^ 
ToL  ii.  p.  321. 

If  the  Doctor's  politics  bad  not  always  been  of  the  most  decid- 
ed kind  in  his  youth,  at  a  later-  period  be  atoned  for  it  by  hi« 
firm  devotiofi  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religbus  liberty,  and  his 
maaly  intrepidity  in  avowing  it«  He  became  intimate  with 
Cartwrifht ;  had  Hone,  "a  prodigy  of  genius  and  heroism,"  to 
dine  with  him ;  cherished  Jeremy  Bentham ;  and,  at  a  public 
meeting,  even  made  a  speech  against  the  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  act.  Ob  the  landing,  of  Q,ueen  Caroline,  be  was 
one  of  thoee  who  immediately  espoused  her  cause,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  her  confidence. 

We  have  touched  upon  hia  most  important  literary  labours, 
and  we  will  mention  but  one  moret  which  b  among  bis  last,  viz. 
*'  a  Catalogue  of  his  numerous  books,  published  since  his  death, 
in  seven  hundred  pages,  octavo."  Day  and  night  was  he  em- 
ployed in  this  fatiguing  task,  without  a  secretary,  and,  from  the 
Bature  of  the  busiuess,  little  assisted  by  his  auxiliaries.*  Be- 
sides giving  a  systematic  list  of  the  books,  to  most  of  them  are  sub- 
joined notices  of  their  authors,  critical  observationst  &c.  It  ia 
curious  how,  in  a  thing  of  this  kind,  he  still  preserves  his  usual 
ornate  and  elaborate  style. 

Happy  in  bis  family,  surrounded  by  friends,  enjoying  a  wide- 
spread reputation,  possessed  of  a  large  fortune,  which  enabled 
ium  to  gratify  his  fondness  for  society  and  taste  for  literature,  and 
at»oveall,  cheered  by  the  recollection  of  a  well-spent  life,  without 
bodily  infirmity  or  mental  decay,  Dr.  Parr's  declining  years  were 
eminently  hap|^.  It  was  in  his  73d  year  that  he  was  attacked  with 
his  first  serious  malady-p— a  violent  erysipelas,  from  which  he  re- 
covered: a  second  attack,  some  years  after,  brought  on  by  impru- 
dent exposure  to  severe  cold,  terminated  his  mortal  career,  March 
Q,  1825,  at  the  age  of  78  years.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  one 
^f  his  pall-bearers,  nominated  before  bis  death,  was  a  dissenter — 
Mr.  Field,  his  biographer.  *'  His  reason  for  this,"  as  he  repeat- 
edly declared,  *'  was  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  same 

^  Cartwrigfat's  Life.    Butler's  Remfanicences. 
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sentiments  of  religious  candour  which  influenced  him  throogb 
life,  ^ere  strong  in  death."* 

*'  In  bis  person,  Dr.  Parr  was  about  the  middle  height,  sqmnlf 
built,  of  strong  athletic  frame,  not  much  inclined  to  corpoleiicj.  Hm 
head  was  large  and  somewhat  cumbrous ;  his  hind-head  remarfcablj 
cafmcious ;  his  forehead  full  and  firm  ;  his  eyes,  of  a  fine,  grej  ookwr, 
possessed  uucommou  animation  even  in  his  old  age,  and  were  finely 
overhung  with  large  bushy  eyebrows.  His  features,  though  somewhat 
coarse,  were  not  irregular,  and  upon  the  whole,  pleasing ;  strongly  indi> 
eating  the  mental  energy,  and  still  more  the  benev^nt  spirit  which 
breathed  and  stirred  within  him.  When  thougfatfiil  and  silent,  the  gene- 
ral expression  of  his  countenance  was  that  of  serene  sattsfiMtion  ;  and 
when  conversing,  his  looks  were  those  of  benignity  and  goodpc—  hiw 
vmile  was  peculiarly  fascinating.  In  his  whole  air  and  manner,  there 
was  much  of  the  dignity  which  commands  respect,  and  still  more  of  the 
kindness  which  concihates  afiection.  His  voice  was  remarkaMj  pow- 
erful, and,  in  spite  of  his  lisp,  he  might  have  been  an  orator.*' — Mtwmn^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  356. 

Perhaps,  from  what  has  been  said,  a  sufficient  idea  can  be  col- 
lected of  Dr.  Parr,  as  a  scholar,  a  writer,  a  theologian,  and  a 
man.  We  had  almost  added«-as  a  politician  ;  but  herey  we 
think  little  need  be  said.  His  exertions  cannot  be  ranked  with 
those  of  Belsham,  Price  or  Priestly— far  less  with  those  of  Home 
Tooke  and  Cartwright. 

We  will  sum  up  in  a  few  words : — tn  Greek  and  Latin  learn- 
ing, it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  he  was,  in  his  day,  without 
a  rival  in  England.  The  overrated  Person  and  more  modest 
Burney  probably  sur^iassed  him,  in  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  tragic  poets,  without  equalling  him  in  general  clas- 
sieal  reading — ^yet,  the  preface  to  BellendeiHis,  some  Latin 
epitaphs,  very  well  written,  and  a  few  reviews,  close  the  list 
of  his  labours  on  the  ancients.  Of  his  skill  and  acuteneas  in 
emendation,  we  have  little  proof;  and  we  fancy  tha  the  most  be 
placed  below  Dawes  and  Porson,  and  far,  very  iar  below 
Bentley.  His  attainments  in  languages  may  be  said  to  be  ex- 
clusively limited  to  Latin  and  Greek — he  knew  little  Hebrew, 
less  French,  and  no  Italian,  Spanish  or  German.  In  English, 
his  reading  was  immense,  at  once  varied  and  profound ;  yet,  of 
the  sciences,  with  the  exception  of  medicine,  he  was  profoundly 
ignorant.  No  mathematics — no  botany*-no  chemistry  or  geo- 
logy. Notwithstanding  his  vast  acquisitions  in  the  literature  of 
his  country,  he  has  produced  no  great  work,  although  strong 
and  brilliant  passages  abound  in  all  his  writings.  His  styl^ 
though  evidently  formed  with  great  care,  and  evincing  a  deqi 

*  Memoin,  vol.  ii.  p.  350. 
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knowledge  of  the  force  and  harmoqy  of  the  English  language, 
is  monotonous  and.  over  loaded^  with  epithets,  laboured  antithe- 
ses and  balanced  periods.  In  vain  do  we  look  for  simple  ele- 
gance, or  the  happy  abandon  of  colloquial  ease.  Even  where  we 
expect  cool  disquisition,  we  find  the  orator,  instead  of  the  philo- 
sopher. All  his  productions  show  a  sensible,  learned  man — ne- 
ver, we  think,  an  original  or  acute  one.  Wherever  he  attempts 
metaphysics,  it  is  mystery;  and,  in  politics  and  religion,  though 
on  the  liberal  side,  it  is  apparent  that  he  was  often  carried  on 
by  good  feeling,  without  analyzing,  with'  philosophic  precision, 
the  principles  upon  which  he  acted.  It  may  be  gathered  from 
bis  biographers,  that  much  of  his  fame  rested  on  a  ready  wit, 
and  the  facile  display  of  a  richly  stored  mind.  How  far  his  repu- 
tation for  colloquial  powers  was  merited,  very  few  can  judge — 
we  cannot — and  it  is  so  evanescent  in  its  nature,  that  it  must 
soon  be  left  out  of  the  account.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  very  de- 
ceptive test  of  genius — requiring  only  a  moderate  degree  of  ta- 
lent, superficial  knowledge,  a  good  memory,  and  a  pleasant 
manner.  We  might  as  well  attempt  to  discriminate  the  colours 
of  the  feathered  race  on  the  wing,  as  to  subject  the  rapid  flow  of 
conversation  to  critical  analysis. 

The  renown  accorded  to  Dr.  Parr,  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
still  upheld,  with  enthusiastic  fondness,  by  his  friends,  will  speedi- 
ly be  reduced  within  its  proper  bounds.  To  the  great  heroes 
of  the  English  language— to  Addison  and  Johnson  and  Hume, 
he  must  give  precedence  ;  and  even  take  place  below  Lowthi 
Jortin  and  Middleton.  His  inordinate  vanity  and  love  of  flattery 
were  great  flaws  in  his  character.  His  rudeness  in  conversa- 
tion and  inattention  to  the  established  usages  of  the  world,  were 
still  more  censurable.  He  who  habitually  disregards  the  code 
of  good  manners  is  no  more  fit  for  the  society,  by  whose  tacit 
agreement  that  code  was  formed,  than  an  habitual  law-breaker 
is  fit  to  be  the  citizen  of  a  well  regulated  state.  Bad  manners, 
in  those  of  ordinary  opportunities,  are  the  result  of  imperfect 
observation  or  of  bad  feeling,  and  we  generally  find,  that  those  who 
claim  from  society  the  most  indulgence,  grant  the  least  to  others, 
No  doubt  Dr.  Parr  would  have  readily  perceived  and  censured 
in  others,  the  rudeness  in  which  he  so  frequently  indulged.  He 
had,  however,  redeeming  qualities.  His  active  friendship,  his 
difiiisive  benevolence,  and  his  universal  toleration  are  equally 
honourable  to  his  head  and  his  heart,  and  throw  all  his  smaller 
defects  into  the  shade. 

After  deducting,  as  we  have  deducted  much,  from  Dr.  Parr^s 
literary  pretensions,  we  think  enough  still  remains  to  merit  him 
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an  enviable  fanfie  for  talents  and  learning*  Had  he  evea  writ- 
ten nothing,  we  are  not  among  those  who  could  view  fain  vttW- 
out  veneration,  or  consider  him  as  having  Kved  in  vaitt.  Tbe 
very  acquisition  of  extensive  knowledge  is  a  preparatioo  lor  ex- 
tensive utility.  It  is  adding  to  the  brilliancy  of  a  Kgbt,  which, 
alone,  is  to  illuminate  our  path  in  the  occupations  c^life,  or  m 
our  searches  after  moral  truth.  It  is  preparing  a  man  better,  as 
the  head  of  a  family,  to  develope  the  infant  mind,  and  to  fima 
its  principles — to^ive  impulse  to  genius  and  stability  to  virtoe: 
it  is  preparing  him  better,  as  a  member  of  society,  to  pursue  his 
avocations  with  intelligence — to  make  a  more  agreeable  friend, 
a  more  instructive  companion,  a  more  sensible  adviser— -io  ge* 
nerottsly  employ  the  means  given  him  by  Providence,  in  coa- 
stantly  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  community,  witboat 
ever  overlooking  the  line  where  justice  to  ourselves  b^ins.  It 
prepares  him  better,  as  a  citizen,  to  pursue  private  interest,  ia 
conjunction  with  public  duty ;  to  discbarge  the  offices  of  bis 
country,  so  as  to  give  the  minutest  exactness  to  their  details, 
and  the  widest  scope  to  their  utility ;  and  to  aid,  more  efiecto- 
ally,  her  councils,  when  there  is  need  either  of  the  stores  of  om- 
mory  or  the  powers  of  practised  intellect.  It  prepares  him  better, 
as  a  follower  of  religion,  to  he  liberal,  without  lukewarmoess, 
and  sealous,  without  bigotry — to  view,  with  clearer  ken,  what  is 
allowed  to  self,  and  what  to  society,  nor  yet  tofbrget  what  is  due  to 
the  Giver  of  all  Good.  Nothing  can  be  valueless  that  exerts  a  sen- 
sible, moral  influence  on  society.  Who  can  calculate  how  many 
of  the  rising  generation  are  incited  to  mental  culture,  by  theeon- 
templatjon  of  a  richly  gifted  and  richly  stored  understanding?— 
or  how  many  of  more  mature  age  have  their  intellectual  ardor 
kept  alive,  by  intercourse  with  those  who  can  resolve  doubts, 
confute  errors,  communicate  information,  or  give  certainty  to 
opinion  ?  Even  when  such  men,  through  chance  or  choioe, 
'*  along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life  have  held  the  aotseleas 
tenor  of  their  way,"  their  effect  is  widely  seen,  in  the  elegance 
of  society — like  the  orbs  which  constitute  the  heavenly  galaxy — 
each  distant  and  viewless ;  yet  shedding,  collectively,  a  mild  and 
extensive  radiance. 

The  distinction,  too,  ever  conceded  to  talent  and  erudition,  is 
a  lesson  the  most  striking  and  consoling  to  the  scholar.  Hope 
is  awakened  and  exertion  strengthened,  when  he  beholds  the 
glitter  of  wealth  fading  before  the  treasures  of  learning,  and 
titles  sink  into  empty  names  before  the  nobility  of  genius. 

It  is  timeto  not  ice  his  biographers.  The  Memoirs  are  evidently 
from  the  pen  of  a  practised  writer  ;  but  they  are,  in  general, 
correct,  without  elegance,  and  clear,  without  force— a  monotony 
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perFades  them  totally  incompatible  with  the  ease  which  gi?e8  a 
charm  to  biography.  Some  parts  have  considerable  merit ;  for 
instance,  the  account  of  the  Birmingham  riots,  and  of  Warbnr- 
fon  and  Hurd.  The  author  appears  to  be  an  amiable  and  can- 
did man;  and,  as  he  had  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  authen- 
tic information,  we  have  no  doubt  his  work  is  entitled  to  full 
faith.  We  could  very  well  have  spared  ^'  the  biographical  no- 
tices of  all  the  friends,  pupils  and  contemporaries,'*  known  and 
unknown,  of  Dr.  Parr,  which  add  more  to  the  size  and  price  than 
to  the  interest  of  the  work. 

In  looking  over  the  Parriana,  we  no  longer  wondered  that 
BlomfieM  withdrew  his  subscription  from  Mr.  Barker's  edition 
•f  the  Greek  Stephanus,  on  account  of  the  extraneous  matter 
atuifed  into  it.  It  appears  to  be  a  bad  imitation  of  a  bad  model, 
**  Philopatris  Varvicensis,"  and,  judging  from  this  specimen  of 
his  ability,  we  may  say  to  the  editor,  in  the  words  of  Horace,-^ 
**  Non  si  te  ruperis  par  oris." 

We  might  submit  to  paying  for  a  collection  of  notices  of  Dr. 
Parr,  taken  from  newspapers  and  magazines,  without  eorrections 
or  explanations,  which  Mr.  Barker,  a  pupil  of  theDoctor,  couM 
readily  have  given ;  but  it  is  presuming  on  the  good  nature  of 
the  public  to  give  us  histories  of  Bell's  Dreams,  the  Quarrels  of 
Dugald  Stewart  and  Mr.  Fearne,  &c.  which  have  no  possible 
eonnexion  with  the  subject,  and  add  one  third  more  to  the  To- 
lume.  A  continuation  of  the  Parriana  is  promised;  but,  if  the 
forthcoming  volume  or  volumes  is  to  resemble  the  present  one^ 
we  really  think,  that,  like  the  pills  in  the  **  Honey  Moon,"  one's 
a  dose. 

We  observe,  in  the  Memoirs  and  Parriana,  a  number  of  words 
•eattered  about,  which,  a  few  years  ago,  were  called  American- 
isms, such  as  gradey  ba$ed^  progrea^;  and  but  a  single  glance 
evinced  that  both  works  are  English  manufecture.  Indeed,  we 
eould  not  look  at  them,  without  sighing  over  the  freckled  paper 
and  ricketty  binding,  to  which  we  are  condemned  by  the  fiu*- 
lamed  <^  American  System/' 
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Art.  VII. — T%e  French  Cook.  By  Louis  Eustache  Ude. 
Ci-devant  Cook  to  Louis  XVI.  and  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  and 
Steward  to  his  late  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  York.  8fo. 
Carey  &  Lea.  Philadelphia.  1828. 

Cook  to  Louis  XYI.  and  the  Earl  of  Sefton ! 

"  And  thou  Dalhousie,  the  great  God  of  War ! 
Lieutenant-ColoDel  to  the  Earl  of  Mar ! 

Peace  to  the  manes  of  Hannah  Okuse  and  Mrs.  Rajfald  :  even 
the  Domeiiic  Cookery  by  a  lady,  is  sunk  in  oblivion  ; — the 
fair  sex  are  now  deprived  of  the  command  of  their  ancient  do- 
main, and  yield  it,  however  reluctantly,  to  male  intruders.  What 
satisfied  Qtctn,  that  former  prince  of  gastronomers,  will  no  longer 
satisfy  the  modern  Amphitryon  of  more  refined  palate  ;  and  the 
ehymistry  of  the  kitchen,  even  as  expounded  by  Dr.  Kitchener, 
that  oracle  of  the  Bourgeoisie,  is  regarded  as  a  science  too  pro- 
found for  female  intellects  to  comprehend.  Indeed,  we  are  not 
sure,  that  however  recondite  this  science  may  be,  no  great  credil 
would  accrue  to  one  of  the  fair  sex  who  would  wish  to  compose 
a  sauccj  avec  laquelle  im  mangeroit  sa  grand-mere.  Nor  »  it 
merely  necessary  for  an  English  or  American  cook,  in  modem 
days,  to  be  minutely  skilled  in  the  French  language ;  he  (for  wc 
dare  not  make  use  of  the  feminine)  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  domestic  habits  and  tastes  of  all  nations,  as  well  as  with 
the  past  and  present  customs  of  his  own :  nay,  more,  he  roust 
have  a  decided  taste  for,  and  apprehension  of  the  trope,  meta- 
phor, allegory  and  simile  of  cookery;  and  its  sublime  effusioDs 
must  be  congenial  to  his  habitual  conceptions. 

For  instance,  when  a  dish  is  to  be  dressed  a  la  St.  Meneboold, 
or  when  he  serves  up  his  Cotelettes  a  la  Maintenon,  or  a  com- 
position a  la  Richelieu — or  when  he  condescends,  by  way  of 
variety,  to  compose  a  sauce  a  la  Robert,  or  borrows  an  idea  from 
the  Cuisine  k  la  Bourgeoise — when  he  treats  us  a  la  Venitienne, 
or  a  I'ltalienne— or  even  when,  by  way  of  variety,  he  bonooi? 
the  English  kitchen  by  a  plumbuiing,  a  Wouelche  rebette  oa 
Lapin  Gallois,  or  a  misies-paes,  ou  pate  Anglais,  what  in 
English  we  vulgarly  call  a  mince-pie ;  a  hif-ieaky  with  pommet 
de  terre  a  VAnglaue^  dites  mache-poletesse^  {2  Bcauvill,  119, 121, 
213)  in  preference  to  the  same  or  similar  articles  a  la  Lyon- 
naise,  or  a  la  Bretonne — more  especially  when  they  are  to  be 
washed  down  (not  with  the  Regent's  punch,  which  has  not  yet 
travelled  over  to  Paris,  but)  with  thePowg^^  an  Thc^  or  the  Ponge 
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a  la  Rhnm^  or  did  Rac  a  PAnglau^  it  is  manifest,  be  must  lie 
au  fait  dans  les  m(mrs  et  cofutunes  de$  nations — dam  lei  salles  a 
manger  et  les  Cnistnes^  not  only  of  the  by-gone  times  of  his  own 
country,  but  of  the  modern  tastes  and  improvements  of  the  civi- 
lized foreigners  around  him;  it  being  well  known  that  rum  punch 
and  arrack  punch  are  in  great  request  among  all  the  upper  clas- 
ses of  society  in  England  !  Nor  is  the  language  of  this  sublimt 
science  less  recherche  ;  putting  in  requisition,  as  we  have  seen, 
all  the  higher  orders  of  intellect*  A  good  cook  must  have  his 
craniological  indications  unexceptionable :  his  organs  of  upper 
and  lower  individuality,  of  causality,  locality,  time,  order,  con- 
structiveness,  strongly  marked ;  nor  less  so,  the  organ  of  self- 
approbation.  Indeed,  we  doubt  whether  we  ought  to  dispense 
with  strongly-developed  combativencss;  inasmuch  as  he  must 
rule  despotic  master  of  bis  own  domains,  and  over  all  bis  liege 
subjects  therein.  Destructiveness,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  cook- 
ery ;  though  it  need  not  extend  the  savage  propensities  of  for- 
mer days,  to  the  **  Anthropophagi  who  each  other  eat,"  or  even 
to  the  later  times,  when  the  eye-lids  of  a  fowl  were  sewed  to- 
gether, the  feet  of  a  turkey  nailed  to  the  floor  ;  when  a  goose 
was  roasted  alive,  a  pig  whipped  to  death,  or  a  bull  tortured  into 
fever  by  incessant  baiting.  Nor  must  he  be  less  alive  to  the 
poetic  and  figurative  phraseology  of  his  art.  He  must  have  a 
tact  for  a  puii  d'atnour^  an  Epigramme  d^Agneau,  or  du  Veau  a 
la  tomate;  a  Vol  au  Vent  in  each  of  its  innumerable  forms;  a 
Coquite  au  Veloute  ;  or  4  Saute  a  la  Supreme^  so  distinctly  and 
luminously  eulogized  by  our  author,  M.  Dde.  ^^The  beauty  of  a 
Saute  (says  he,  note  to  p.  7)  w  the  perfection  of  its  nicety  P^  An 
oracular  decision  that  removes  all  doubt.  In  the  same  page, 
we  are  informed  by  our  learned  author,  of  new  analogies  and 
communities  of  language,  with  which  we  were  not  previously  ac- 
quainted. Thus  IX.  Suetoise,  Charlotte^  of  apples  or  fruit, 
apple  fritures  glazed,  soufflies  miroton  of  apples,  croquettes  of 
rice,  farcie  d^abricots,  croquettes  of  potatoes,  panequets,  are  at 
once  French  and  English :  and  bear  the  same  names  in  Paris 
and  in  London — ^that  is,  we  presume,  in  the  Cuisine  of  Louis  XVI. 
the  Earl  of  Sefton,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  though  last  not  least 
of  this  honourable  society,  the  far-famed  Mr.  Crockford,  the 
present  Amphityron  of  gamblers,  the  protector  and  employer  of 
Ude.  In  the  fourth  number  of  the  American  Quarterly,  the  very 
learned  author  of  a  paper  on  the  Cookery  of  the  Ancients,  in- 
forms us,  that  in  the  age  of  culinary  extravagance  at  Rome,  agood 
cook  would  command  four  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Mr.  Crock- 
ford,  we  believe,  pays  M.  Ude  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  sterling.     No  wonder !  of  what  moment  are  the  duties 
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of  our  Secretary  of  State,  or  Serretary  of  the  Treamir;,  • 
pared  to  the  arduous  enterprizes  of  such  a  superintendent otlkr 
kitchen ;  one  who  does  not,  like  our  mushroom  politidaiis,  be- 
come, by  sudden  intuition,  without  years  of  anxious  labour,  n 
perfectly  au  fait  in  all  the  sublime  mysteries  of  his  art.  Whu 
are  the  whipt-syllabub  speeches  of  our  ic^eat  dinner  orators,  to 
the  exquisite  productions  of  M.  Ude  ? — who  never  excites  the  bpi 
and  the  tongue  to  action,  without  producing  unspeakable  gratiili- 
catiou !  Indeed,  what  is  a  Saute  k  la  Supreme,  but  "totoatcfa 
a  grace  beyond  the  rules  of  art  f"  And  what^  indeed,  are  the 
speeches  of  our  congressional  representatiyes  generally,  but  an 
inferior  kind  of  Vol  au  Vent  9  And  what  are  the  ultimate  reeuki 
of  their  respectire  performances,  but  an  humiliating  Gommentii; 
on  the  moral  maxim,  sedem  properamui  ad  unamt  bound  to  tk 
same  office,  worshipping  at  the  same  temple  of  ancient  reoowi; 

Vanus  uterque  labor ;  naraque  huic  debebitur  eedi, 
Sive  quid  orator,  seu  coquus  arte  parat. 

It  seems  necessary  also,  that  a  cook  should  be  a  good  pbj- 
sician,  and  competent  to  correct  the  errors  of  medical  oies. 
Thus  M.  Ude  observes: — 

*'  Many  persons,  but  particulaHy  medical  practitioneri,  kafe,  firaa 
time  immemorial^  been  the  declared  eoemies  of  cooks  and  tookaj. 
The  determination  of  the  latter  [?cooks1  to  keep  maoluDd  osdcr 
:their  despotic  domination,  has  engaged  toem  in  a  perpetual  wih 
fare  against  whatever  might  oppose  their  peculiar  interests.  But  da 
author  will  dare  affirm,  that  good  cookery,  so  far  from  possesuog  any 
deleterious  tendency  is,  on  the  contrary,  highly  conducive  to  tbepIeN^ 
vation  of  health,  inasmuch  as  it  protects  the  appetite  against  the  dind- 
Tantageous  monotony  of  plain  food.  *  *  The  author,  therefore,  (p^xniiL) 
would  recommend  a  skilfully  dressed  dish,  as  in  all  respeeis  nore 
salubrious  than  simple  fare.  He  does  not  mean  to  deny  that  a  plaialj 
foasted  joint,  well-done,  is  food  of  easy  digestion ;  but  he  perenptonlf 
proscribes  all  salted  and  under-done  provisions.  Pork,  in  whatever  w^ 
it  may  be  dressed,  is  always  unwholesome.*' 

All  this  may  be  sound  doctrine;  but  it  will  not  pass  as  such  in 
our  medical  schools,  or  at  a  southern  dinner  ;  and,  if  we  mj 
be  permitted  to  judge  according  to  our  own  feelings  and  ex- 
perieiice,  even  this  would  be  Homer  of  cooks  may  nod  some- 
times. 

As  we  proceed,  however,  we  regret  to  find  some  confiisionio 
our  author's  directions  and  definitions.  Thus  marquerj  to  mark; 
is  1st.  To  put  or  prepare,  (p.  vii.)  2ly.  MarAr,  a  French  term 
which  signifies,  that  all  the  ingredients  requisite  are  to  be  pet 
into  a  stock-pot.    Sly.  (p.  7.)  Markt  must  be  understood  aa  a 
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term  to  put  in  all  the  requisite  articles.  4ly.  (p*4.)  Matk^  means 
to  make  each  consomme  with  the  trimmings  of  either  game  or 
fowl.  5iy.  (Same  page.)  ^^Mark,  the  various  consommes  with 
the  bones  and  trimmings  of  rabbits."  However,  the  little  nicety 
of  plain  and  distinci  meaning,  and  intelligible  description,  may 
very  well  be  dispensed  with  in  a  book  and  in  a  writer  of  so  much 
importance  in  other  respects ;  we  are  not  to  exact  too  much.  Yet, 
there  are  so  many  passages  that  require  a  commentator,  that  if 
one  of  the  editors  of  a  classic  of  two  centuries  past,  had  been 
employed  on  Mr.  Ude's  book,  (such  for  instance  as  Peter  Bur- 
man,  tlie  immortal  commentator  on  Petronius,)  we  should  have 
liad  an  explanatory  edition  in  ten  quarto  volumes.  Thus  to 
us,  who  are  desirous  that  all  the  directions  of  this  sublime 
science  should  be  intelligible  to  its  humble  amateurs,  the  fol- 
lowing recipe  is  not  quite  so  plain  as  might  be  wished,  (p.  249.) 
'^  Members  of  duck,  with  the  puree  of  lentils."  ''  Poele  the 
members  as  directed  in  No.  1.  Drain  them  ;  and  mask  them 
with  puree  of  lentils."  (See  Puree  of  Lentils.)  Now,  we  should 
have  been  pleased,  if  M.  Ude  had  informed  us,  Ist.  What  mem- 
1>ersofaduck  are  thus  meant  to  be  marked.  2ly.  What  i^ 
precisely  meant  by  **  poele  them,"  as  directed  in  No.  1,  where 
no  definition  or  description  of  the  process  is  given.  31y.  Are 
they  to  be  drained  from  any  kind  of  broth  ?  41y.  As  mask  in- 
cludes all  the  requisite  ingredients,  what  are  they  ?  Sly.  A 
puree  of  lentils  is  not  included  in  the  index,  althoug  referred  to. 
In  other  places,  the  language  is  dreadfully  ambiguous,  thus : 
*^yive  grillee,"  Sea-Dragon.  Sea-Dragon  is  a  fish  that  is  sel- 
dom eaten  in  England,  although  in  France,  it  is  frequently  sent 
up  to  table.  Toward  the  gills,  there  is  a  most  veqomous  bone. 
We  always  boil  it,  [the  bone  ?]  and  serve  up  with  butter  of  an- 
chovies, a  la  maitre  d^hotel^  or  d  la  pravencale.^^  Mistakes  like  this, 
we  are  not  inclined  to  treat  with  levity.  Sometimes,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  much  pains  are  taken  to  direct  us  how  to  spoil  a  good 
dish,  as  in  potatoes  k  la  maitre  d'hotel,  fried  potatoes,  croquettes 
of  potatoes,  green  peas,  k  la  paysanne,  where  they  are  directed 
to  be  stewed  with  cablmge,  lettuce,  parsley  and  onions.  How 
any  mortal  with  a  palate,  can  conceive  that  stewing  peas  and 
cabbage  together  can  improve  them,  we  know  not.  Many  of 
bis  dishes  are  so  vulgar,  as  to  belong  to  the  poorest  table  only ; 
as  his  muscles  and  hb  ray-fish.  Sometimes  his  directions  savour 
a  little  (tf  hocus-pocus,  as  the  various  kinds  of  fromage,  in 
which  d^eese  is  an  ingredient  quite  out  of  the  question.  There 
are  ices  of  various  composition,  so  named,  not  in  conformity 
with  any  analogy  of  language,  nor  dictated  either  by  elegance  or 
Caste.    To  call  a  dish  of  Ugh  price  and  exijuisite  flavour,  by 
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a  name  of  vulgar  association,  may  suit  the  understrappers  of 
the  kitchen,  but  is  quite  uowortfay  of  an  artist  of  real  geem, 
M.  Ude,  perhaps,  can  explain  the  conundrum,  why  is  an  ice-crean 
a  fromage  P  Very  commonly,  the  directions  of  M.  Ude  are  a» 
unintelligible,  as  his  language  is  inappropriate.  For  tiistaiiee : — 

*'  Boudins,  or  pudding  d  la  Sefton.  Make  some  quenelles  of  fowl, 
in  which  you  introduce  some  essence  of  mushroom,  which  mix  with  the 
farce^  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Boudins  k  la  Richelieu ;  when  done, 
drain  and  put  them  in  a  dish.  Have  some  BechamcUe  very  thick. 
Mask  the  Boudins  with  thick  sauce,  and  put  over  each  of  tbem  the 
small  fillets  larded^  which  you  must  prepare  in  the  following  manner. 
In  order  to  ^ve  the  larded  fillets  [fillets  of  whatl]  a  proper  shape,  take 
a  piece  of  carrot,  or  a  bit  of  bread  of  the  same  shape  and  size  of  the 
Boudin^  put  over  the  carrot  a  thin  slice  of  bacon,  to  prevent  the  fiUeti 
from  smelling  of  it ;  [of  what  ?]  bind  the  fillets  over  the  carrot,  and  pot 
them  in  the  oven  till  they  are  firm,  then  glaze  them,  and  put  them  over 
the  Bovdin^  after  having  poured  the  sauce  over,  which  must  be  veiy 
thick  ;  when  the  Boudins  are  covered,  put  a  spoonful  of  Consommi  and 
some  of  the  juice  of  mushrooms  to  make  the  sauce  thinner^  and  pat  it 
under/* 

If  it  be  necessary  that  the  sauce  should  be  thick,  why  is  it 
necessary  that  it  should  be  thin  f  To  be  serious,  this  ia  one 
among  the  very  many  instances  of  unscientific,  ignorant,  illite- 
rate jargon,  with  which  this  catch-penny  publication  is  crowded. 
Whether  M.  Ude  did  really  set  pen  to  paper,  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  this  book — whether  the  egregious  nonsense,  with 
which  its  pages  are  filled,  be  owing  to  the  stupidity  of  the 
author,  or  the  ignorance  of  his  translator,  we  know  not.  It  is  a 
disgrace  to  cookery,  to  the  author,  the  translator,  the  publisher. 
It  is  calculated  to  deceive  the  public,  and  defraud  them  of  their 
money,  under  false  pretences,  by  a  shew  of  information,  witbooi 
th6  substance ;  and  is  lemarkable  for  nothing  so  much,  as  the 
unintelligible  jargon  which  disgraces  its  pages  :  a  vulgar  mix- 
ture of  bad  French  with  bad  English,  that  would,  indeed,  dis- 
grace M.  Ude's  scullion. 

We  have  no  objection  to  cookery,  even  as  a  science,  wbea 
limited  to  its  proper  province ;  when  employed  to  make  our 
food  more  digestible,  to  make  it  more  nutritive,  to  make  whole- 
some and  savoury  dishes  out  of  cheap  materials,  and  to  add  te 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  which  are,  at  least,  of  daily  occurrence. 
But  the  afiTected  delicacy  of  palate,  the  gburmandise,  the  ex- 
pensive part  of  the  practise  of  a  French  kitchen,  we  hope  never 
to  see  introduced  into  this  republican  country.  We  are  well 
aware  too  of  the  want  of  skill  and  consequent  extravagance  of 
an  American  kitchen :  of  the  neglect  of  waiting  till  meat  is  suf* 
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ficiently  tender  (bien  mortifie)  before  it  be  drest— H>f  the  exe- 
crable and  unwholesome  profusion  of  grease  and  butter  in  our 
sauces — of  the  unskilful  haste  of  all  our  cookery^-rof  the  unskil- 
fal  waste,  also,  of  an  American  kitchen — and  of  the  gross  igno- 
rance and  extravagance  in  our  consumption  of  fuel,  and  our 
neglect  of  stoves  and  charcoal.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  as- 
serting, that  one  dollar's  worth  of  charcoal,  can  be  made  of 
more  use  in  a  kitchen,  than  four  dollars  worth  of  wood,  in  any 
part  of  our  country — in  the  cities  or  the  back-woods*  Nor  have 
we,  in  this  country,  sufficiently  attended  to  the  economical  preser- 
vation of  food,  of  eggs,  of  butter,  or  of  vegetables,  on  the  well^ 
considered  and  approved  plan  of  M.  Apput,  now  so  common 
both  in  Paris  and  London.  We  are  totally  ignorant  here  (from 
Maine  to  New-Orleans)  of  the  art  of  raising  mushrooms  cheaply 
and  in  plenty  throughout  the  year :  we  know  nothing  of  truffles, 
nor  of  morilld,  though  many  of  our  meadows  in  the  Middle 
States  do,  and  all  of  them  might  yield  them.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  French  mode  of  rendering  meat  tender  by  marinading 
nor  of  the  use  of  electricty  for  the  same  purpose  in  killing  our 
poultry,  as  suggested  by  the  witty  author  of  the  Almanach  des 
Gourmands,  nor  of  the  West-India  practice  of  using  the  papaw 
tree  for  the  same  purpose.  Nor,  from  one  end  of  this  continent 
to  the  other,  do  we  ever  see  such  a  thing  as  a  capon,  although 
we  have  contrived  to  discover  the  preference  of  an  ox  to  a  bull. 
En  revencke^  our  bear-meat  of  a  twelvemonth  old,  our  squirrel, 
our  land-turtle  and  terrapin,  are  not  merely  additions,  but  sa- 
voury and  substantial  additions  to  the  gastronomic  chart :  nor 
can  the  French  kitchen  produce  anything  superior  to  our  venison** 
steak,  or  even  to  some  of  our  gros  morceaux,  our  saddle  of  veni- 
son, our  round  of  beef,  skilfully  salted  and  cooked,  the  beef-steuk 
cooked  as  we  cook  it,  ^'  au  naturel,"  tender  and  juicy,  without 
the  fine  flavour  of  the  meat  being  injured  by  intermingling  either 
with  oysters  or  truffles :  nor  do  they  know  in  France  the  deli- 
cacy of  a  fine  turkey,  plainly  roasted,  and  a  smoked  ham,  to 
which  their  Dindom  a  la  PoeUy  en  galentine^  en  ballany  rouU, 
sn  pain,  aux  ckatagneSi  or  even  aux  truffeij  are,  in  our  opinion, 
greatly  inferior.  French  cookery  is,  too  often,  out  of  all  taste  : 
the  flavour  of  the  meat  is  merged  in  .the  flavour  of  the  sauces ; 
the  aliment  is  a  mere  vehicle  of  artifical  flavour  ;  just  as  in  ar- 
chitecture or  in  dress,  where  the  building  or  the  beauty  is  op- 
pressed and  obscured  by  the  ornament;  and  the. accessory  is, 
with  strange  ignorance,  converted  into  the  principal. 

Of  the  French  books  of  cookery  that  we  have  seen,  the  most 
useful  for  practice  in  this  country^  are  the  treatise  of  Beauvilljers, 
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in  two  volumes,  and  the  last  edition  of  theCusiniereBourgeobe* 
In  English,  The  Cook's  Oracle,  of  the  facetious  Dr.  Kitcbener, 
Domestic  Cookery  by  a  lady,  and  The  Royal  Cook,  and  Ccmfec- 
tioner  of  Frederic  Nutt,  are  abundant  in  gastronomic  prescrip- 
tions and  directions,  even  for  the  wealthy  Amphitryons  of  our 
comparatively  unostentatious  people.  If  the  affected  propensity 
to  cover  the  table  with  dishes  which  require  the  silly  French 
nomenclature,  shouM  seize  upon  our  men  of  wealth,  the  books 
abovementioned,  will  amply  supply  even  that  want  also.  We 
accuse  the  French  nomenclature  of  being  «illy,  because  it 
abounds  in  metaphoric  expressions  and  names,  incongnKNis,  un- 
meaning, and  without  any  well-founded  or  intelligible  associ- 
ations. It  is  a  jargon  like  the  old  alchemical  names  of  chemical 
compositions,  now  so  happily  exchanged  for  a  descriptive  no- 
menclature, beautiful  beyond  any  other  at  present  known. 
Dishes,  a  la  St  Menehould,  a  la  Richelieu^  a  la  Bruxelle^  a  h 
Marianne^  a  la  Dauphin^  a  la  maitre  d*hotelf  a  la  Sefiomj  are 
too  unmeaning  for  men  of  sense  to  distinguish.  Anything 
dressed  a  la  ItuUenne^  a  laVeniiienne^  a  PAnglaiMe^  a  la  Lyam- 
naise^  a  PAUemande^  a  lu  Flamandef  a  la  Gascanet  may  be 
sufficiently  intelligible,  because  founded  on  some  national  or 
provincial  taste  in  the  manner  of  cooking  them :  but  what  shall 
we  say  to  a  satUe  which  implies  a  mode  of  turning  the  meat,  as 
our  cooks  turn  a  pan-cake,  and  which  never  takes  place — d  samii 
d  la  mpreme,  an  Epigramme  d*Agneau^  Cervdles  au  Sdeil,  or 
Ma^teloU  ?  A  gentleman,  at  the  head  of  his  table,  is  not  called 
upon  to  be  skilled  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  a  French  kitchen ; 
and  even  if  he  should  beau  fait  in  this  jargon,  the  more  be  con- 
ceals his  knowlege  the  better;  it  is  a  use  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance. 

A  gourmand  will  peruse  a  French  liook  of  cookery,  with  de- 
lighted approbation  of  the  skill  displayed  in  giving  flavour. 
He  will  admire  the  friandise  of  most  of  the  dishes,  particularly 
their  sautts  and  their  gratins;  and  their  six  hundr^  and  fifty- 
eight  methods  of  dressing  an  egg,  always  spoiled  whenever  it  is 
hardened.  A  physician  will  read  the  same  prescriptions,  and 
see  nuuques  in  the  most  of  them,  indigestion,  heart-burn,  herpes 
and  impetigines,  a  bloated  skin,  inactivity  of  body  and  of  mind, 
apoplexy  and  gout.  One  great  objection  to  the  French  kitchen 
is,  the  facility  with  which  a  careless  or  ignorant  cook  may  spoil  a 
savoury  dish,  and  stimulate  the  palate  with  burnt  fat,  in  aisaing 
to  give  a  high  flavour  to  his  gravies  and  sauces,  reduced  without 
sufficient  care.  We  know  of  nothing  more  offensive  to  the 
stomach,  no  more  proliflc  parent  of  heart-burn,  than  a  combi- 
nation of  empyreumatic  grease  and  sebacic  acid.^ 
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A  few  more  remarks,  not  entirely  without  interest  we  hope, 
ere  we  quit  this  hotch-pot.  The  edible  Mushroom,  Agaricui 
Campe8iri$^  is  so  little  used  among  us,  that  it  is  deserving  of  a 
particular  notice.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delicious,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  delicacies  of  our  table.  In  Paris, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  however,  mushrooms  are 
now  produced  in  abundance  the  year  round.  They  are  raised 
in  rich  mould,  on  shelves,  ih  cellars  or  in  dark  rooms.  Light  is 
not  necessary  to  them,  as  it  is  to  colour  in  every  other  vegetable. 
They  certainly  partake  of  an  animal  nature ;  for  Ellis  found, 
that  on  distillation,  they  yielded  volatile  alkali.  They  are 
found  io  old  pastures :  frequently  in  circular  spots,  or,  as  the 
country  people  call  them,  "fairy  rings,"  the  cause  of  which  is, 
we  believe,  unknown.  They  are  propagated  on  hot-beds,  covered 
with  good  mould  ;  taking  care  that  the  first  heat  of  fermen- 
tation be  well  over.  On  this  mould,  the  spawn,  that  is,  the 
white  fibrous  strings,  pr  threads,  from  which  the  mushrooms 
grow,  are  sown.  These  are  procured  from  gardeners  who  keep 
the  spawn  dry,  and  sell  these  white  threads,  and  who  gather 
them  from  fields,  where  horses  and  cows  have  pastured,  and 
from  old  mushroom  beds. 

Another  mode,  and  a  successful  one,  of  procuring  the  seed, 
18  to  collect  the  horse-dung  of  the  path  of  a  mill-horse,  or  the 
dry  dung  of  sheds  and  stables,  where  horses  have  been  fed  on 
hay  and  oats;  and  placing  a  layer,  six  inches  thick,  of  that  dry 
and  powdery  dung,  on  the  mushroom  beds,  covering  it  slightly 
two  inches  thick  with  light  mouJd,  after  exposing  this  layer  of 
clung  for  sometime,  however,  to  tiie  air,  protected  from  rain 
and  moisture,  and  prevented  from  fermenting,  or  waiting  till 
the  fermentation  is  over.  Horses  fed  on  green  food  will  not 
yield  dung  productive  of  mushrooms.  Of  the  philosophy  of  this, 
we  are  ignorant.  All  explanations,  hitherto,  are  conjectural.  A 
good  mushroom  has  gills  of  a  pink  or  flesh  colour  at  the  under 
side :  this  colour  turns  when  they  grow  old,  to  a  chocolate  brown, 
and  throws  doubt,  in  selecting  them,  on  their  wholesomeness. 
Every  eatable  mushroom  has  a  decidedly  pleasant  odour,  hardly 
to  be  mistaken  when  frequently  observed.  A  good  mushroom  is 
never  slimy.  Mushrooms  that  are  dangerous,  are  of  a  bad  odour, 
or  arc  devoid  of  it :  they  have  not  the  beautiful  pink  colour  of 
the  gills :  they  grow  in  woods,  in  dark  and  moist  places,  and  not 
in  old  open  pastures.  A  pink  colour,  and  a  decided  pleasant 
odour,  are  two  criteria,  which,  together,  insure  safety.  There 
are  two  or  three  late  French  publications  on  the  mode  of  dis- 
tinguishing wholesome  mushrooms.  The  cellars,  under  the 
Observatory  at  Paris,  are  let  out  for  the  growth  of  mushrooms 
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for  sale.  The  temperature  should  not  be  under  65^  or  10*^  of 
Farenbeit.  In  pastures,  thej  are  the  produce  of  September,k 
England  and  the  Middle  States. 

We  intended  to  have  enumerated  the  different  specie^  of 
mushroom  which,  in  Europe,  have  been  found  fit  for  the  table, 
as  well  as  those  which  are  deleterious.  But,  as  we  bare  m 
books  common  in  this  country,  in  which  these  plants  are  well 
figured,  as  all  mere  verbal  descriptions  of  them  are  vague  and 
unsatisfactory;  and,  as  in  truth,  many  of  our  species  differ  from 
those  in  Europe,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details. 
Caution  is  very  necessary  in  the  use  of  this  tribe  of  plants.  SotDe 
of  them  we  know  to  be  actively  poisonous.  No  one  ought  to 
venture  to  eat  them,  without  having  the  wholesome  varieties 
pointed  out  to  him  by  persons  having  competent  knowledge. 
The  Agnricus  Campestris^*  perhaps,  the  finest  of  thera  all,  is 
easily  distinguished,  and  is  sufficiently  common  in  our  old 
pastures. 

A  few  words  about  the  Morill,  PhaUus  etctderUusA  We  have 
gathered  them  in  springy,  moist  meadows,  near  Carlisle,  in 
Pennsylvania ;  and  eaten  of  them  abundantly  without  fear,  or 
ill  consequence.  It  is  cylindrical,  with  a  hollow  or  solid  stem: 
the  cap  hollow  within,  adhering  to  the  stem  by  its  base:  kttieed 
on  the  surface  by  irregular,  waving  sinuses  or  puckerings;  the 
height  about  four  inches:  in  perfection  in  May  or  June.  Gathered 
dry,  they  will  keep  several  months.  They  are  rich  and  succu- 
lent, but  not  so  high  flavoured  as  mushrooms. 

The  Truffle :  Tuber  dtaritm^  is  a  rounded,  vegetable,  subter- 
raneous mass,  composed  of  globular  vesicles,  without  roots  or 
leaves.  It  grows  underground  like  the  Virginian  tuckahoe.  It 
is  of  the  size  of  a  small  egg ;  and  usually  from  six  to  nine  inches 
under  ground,  somewhat  globular ;  colour  approaching  to  bhick- 
ish;  surface  rough  and  uneaven,  flesh  firm,  white  while  young; 
but  when  old,  it  is  black  with  whitish  veins.  It  depends  fonts 
reproduction,  upon  bodies  generated  within  its  substance.  In 
England,  dogs;  in  France,  hogs  discover  them.  They  are  veij 
comtnon  on  the  downs  of  Wiltshire,  Hampshire  and  Kent, 
where  dogs  are  trained  to  point  them  out.  They  keep  lonfy 
either  dry,  or  in  vinegar  or  oil. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  here  to  omit  the  grandisonaot  de- 
scription of  this  esculent,  by  Grimod  de  la  Reyniare,  the  cele- 
brated editor  of  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands,  (see  vol.  viii.  p* 
4)  of  which  we  subjoin  a  translation— ^undertaken  with  all  tiie 
.  diffidence  naturally  inspired  by  so  delicate  a  task. 

*  Vide  Loadon'f  Gtrdener»3  DicUonaiy,  No.  4339.  t  Ibid.  No.  4343. 
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"  De$  TVij^<3f.— Truflies  are  one  of  the  greatest  blessinga 
V9\i\%  which  Providence,  in  its  infinite  goodness,  has  vouchsafed 
to  bless  the  generation  of  Gourmands.  This  tubercle^  which 
cannot  be  classed  either  with  vegetables,  (legumes)  or  with 
fruits,  is  one  of  the  most  honorable  excipiem  of  the  havte  cuisine^ 
by  the  incx>mparable  flavour  which  it  communicates  to  the  vege* 
table  and  animal  productions  with  which  it  is  united.  When 
served  up  separately,  it  is  the  most  luxurious  of  entremets^  and 
precisely  the  one  to  which  all  distinguished  gourmets  and  the 
prettiest  actresses  of  the  theatre  of  the  Vaudeville  (that  is  say- 
ing every  thing)  give  the  preference  during  four  months  of  the 
year. 

^'  Naturalists  (says  M.  Parmentior)are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  reproducing  this  species  of  mushroom  of  irregular 
form,  which  springs  up,  flourishes,  and  dies  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  at  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight  inches. 

**  Truffles  which  delight  only  in  an  argillaceous  soil  mixed  with 
9and  and  ferruginous  partrcles,  and  particularly  in  moist  places, 
covered  with  shade  and  of  a  moderate  temperature,  are  chiefly 
found  about  the  uncultivated  bonders  of  streams,  on  gentle  slopes 
and  hill-sides,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  woods,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  the  oak,  the  aspen,  the  black  poplar,  the  white  birch, 
and  the  willow.  This  precious  vegetable  belongs  not  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all  countries,  but  is  found  in  our  southern  provinces, 
such  as  Perigord,  (which  produces,  unquestionably,  the  best)  Le 
Q,uercy,  Gascony,  a  part  of  Languedoc,  and  of  Dauphine.  They 
are  found  in  sufficient  quantities  in  Italy,  but  there  they  are  ge- 
nerally white ;  those  of  Turin,  are  remarkable  for  a  strong  smell 
like  that  of  garlic — in  truffles,  quite  insufierable  to  any  body  but 
a  Piedmontese.  Burguudy,  Champagne,  Germany,  &c.  also 
produce  them,  but  in  small  quantity  ;  and  even  they  have  so  lit- 
tle flavor  and  virtue,  that  it  is  really  doing  them  quite  too  much 
honour  to  call  them  by  such  a  name. 

<«  We  pass  over,  in  silence,  signs  by  which  it  is  discovered  that 
a  spot  produces  truffles,  to  say  that  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  hogs  that  they  are  brought  to  light.  The 
exquisite  olfactories  of  these  animals — on  many  other  accounts 
so  dear  to  Gourmands — make  them  the  best  of  all  possible  ex- 
plovers  in  such  a  service.  Let  us  prostrate  ourselves  in  humble 
veneration,  before  the  truly  inventive  genius  of  these  precious 
animals,  true  friends  of  mankind  ;  and  let  us,  at  least,  do  them 
the  justice  to  believe  that  they  are  not  less  useful  to  us  in  their 
life-time,  than  after  their  death ;  since,  without  their  aid,  truffles 
would  rot  unknown  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  be  the  food  of 
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larves  and  of  tipulae,  instead  (^becoming  that  of  die  moBt  illus- 
trious Gourmands. 

*' Experience  shews  that  truffles  increase  very  moch  in  size, 
almost  instantly  after  storms  of  rain  and  thunder  ;  so  that  those 
8courgesanswer,at  least,  onegood  purpose,  and  in  countries  where 
truffles  grow,  people  ought  to  be  less  alarmed  at  these  astound- 
ing phenomena. 

**  There  are  three  principal  varieties  of  the  truffle  knowii — 
the  white,  the  red,  and  the  black.  The  first  is  the  least  es- 
teemed;  the  second  is  the  rarest,  the  third  is  unquestionably 
the  best.     It  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  admitted  on  our  tables. 

*'  Truffles,  when  come  to  maturity,  (and  it  is  only  then  that 
they  ought  to  be  dug  up,  for  then  only  have  they  attained  to 
the  perfection  of  their  aroma  and  their  flavour)  are  bard  to  he 
kept.  This  is  much  better  effected  by  leaving  them  covered 
with  their  native  earth,  than  by  washing  them  clean  of  it. 

^'  Truffles  ought  to  be  eaten  fresh  and  in  season :  all  those  which 
are  preserved,  whether  in  sand,  in  oil,  in  vinegar,  or  in  brandy,  &c 
lose,  absolutely,  all  their  taste  and  perfume — and  so  it  is  with 
dried  truffles.  Clay,  dry  and  pulverized,  is  the  substance  best 
fitted  to  preserve  them. 

''The  aroma  of  truffles  and  the  light  astringent  substance  which 
their  pulp  contains,  are  extremely  useful  in  keeping  meats  fresh. 
A  turkey  may  kept  by  this  means  for  more  than  a  month  and  a 
half,  and  so  of  any  other  bird. 

''  The  perfume  of  truffles  is  of  a  nature  so  subtile  that  it  exhales 
very  copiously.  A  pound  of  this  vegetable  is  enough  to  perfume 
the  air  to  a  considerable  distance ;  but  excessive  heat  dissipates 
it.  Accordingly,  good  cooks  take  care  not  to  boil  too  long,  the 
various  ragoiUs  in  which  they  are  an  ingredient. 

''  The  bare  nomenclature  of  these  ragouts  would  occupy  more 
space  than  all  the  preceding  details.  Let  us  content  ourselves 
with  saying  that  they  play  the  first  role  in  the  eminciei  an4  ths 
sanies  of  the  first  course — in  the  cardes  and  the  fufs  bromUUs 
of  the  second.  A  turkey  attx  truffes^  is  a  roti  of  the  most  de- 
licious kind ;  a  pdii,  either  de  gibier  or  de  fois  gras  aux  truffles^ 
is  the  true  paradise  of  this  sublunary  world." 

Having  thus  introduced  our  reader  into  Paradise,  we  will 
leave  him  there. 

For  soQie  interesting  observations  on  the.  Truffle,  (see  35 
Rev.  Ency.)  As  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  they  roust  abound 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  we  have  deemed  the  preced- 
ing remarks  worthy  the  attention  of  the  reader.  There  is  no 
harm,  but  good  in  endeavouring  to  extend  the  limits  of  scienti- 
fic knowledge  and  harmless  enjoyment. 
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We  would  will'iDgly  present  the  reader  with  some  curious  ad- 
vice, and  the  arguments  that  sustain  it,  from  the  second  volume 
of  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands,  p.  218,  on  the  necessity  of  in- 
serting in  the  contract  with  your  cook,  a  clause  by  which  you 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  administer  some  cathartic  medicine  occa-^ 
sionally,  to  keep  up  the  delicacy  of  his  taste.  We  will,  however, 
exchange  these  for  some  reflections  containing  much  good  sense 
on  the  subject  of  dinners,  and  dinner  parties  by  M.  Aze,  from  • 
the  same  volume  of  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands,  p.  110.  We 
are  not  a  little  surprised  that  a  book  of  so  much  good  sense 
should  fall  so  entirely  into  the  French  custom  of  mispelling  fo- 
reign names  and  appellations  as  those  of,  wouelche  rabette^  me-- 
siers-paaSy  beef-teaky  plumbutingy  ouest  [qu.  yeast]  puddings  and 
*^  all  other  kinds  of  pudding*^  from  England,  communicated  to 
M.  de  la  Reyniare,  par  un  Amateur,  Aim.  des  Gour.  p.  134. 

We  have  not  literally  translated  the  observations  of  M.  Aze, 
but  we  here  give  the  substance  of  them. 

1.  A  general  invitation  to  dine  with  the  inviter  means  nothing. 
Even  a  verbal  invitation  to  dine  on  a  certain  day,  carries  with 
it  no  obligation  of  acceptance.  Invitation  must  be  by  a  written 
note,  naming  the  day  and  hour.  It  must  be  answered  the 
next  day  by  a  written  acceptance  or  refusal.  A  dinner  is  trou- 
blesome and  expensive  to  the  entertainer,  and  he  has  a  right  to 
know  whom  he  can  depend  on.  An  acceptance,  therefore,  is  a 
written  contract,  which  nothing  but  actual  sickness  or  the  most 
urgent  business  can  entitle  a  man  to  break. 

2.  Do  me  the  honour  of  partaking  dinner  with  some  friends 
at  my  house  at  six  on  such  a  day,  means  we  sit  down  to  dinner 
at  half  past  six.  If  the  expression  be  at  six  precisdyy  it  is  to  be 
accepted  au  pied  de  la  lettre;  and  to  come  after  six,  if  you  accept 
the  invitation,  is  rudeness. 

3.  The  entertainer  ought  not  to  wait  beyond  the  appointed 
time  for  any  body.  To  do  so,  is  not  merely  incurring  the  risk 
of  spoiling  a  dinner,  but  it  is  taking  upon  you  to  sacrifice  the  ex- 
pectations and  the  comfort  of  those  who  are  punctual,  to  the 
negligence  of  the  absentees.    You  have  no  right  to  do  this. 

4.  If  a  person  invited,  comes  when  the  guests  are  seated  at 
dinner,  and  occupied  with  the  good  things  provided,  he  takes 
a  liberty  with  the  comfort  of  other  people  that  bespeaks  care- 
less rudeness,  or  the  vulgarity  of  aristocracy.  When  the  guests 
have  actually  sat  down,  the  outer  door  should  be  shut ;  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  is  not  at  home  to  any  comer  whatsoever. 

5.  When  seated,  the  soup  is  served  alternately  from  left  to 
right,  or  vice  versa.  During  dinner,  the  entertainer's  business 
is  to  have  his  eyes  open  to  the  comforts  of  his  guests,  and  see 
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that  their  wants  are  satisfied.  It  is  no  part  of  his  doty  to  press 
them  to  eat  or  drink;  they  must  be  left  to  the  guidance  of  their 
own  inclinations. 

6.  The  custom  of  compelling,  by  entreaty,  some  guest  to  cut  . 
up  and  help  the  guests  around,  19  a  bore  which  the  German  prac- 
tice of  having  the  joints  carved  at  the  side-board  and  sent  roand, 
ought  long  ago  to  have  superseded  every  where. 

7.  Whatever  you  help  yourself  to,  or  permit  to  be  put  upon 
your  plate,  you  must  eat :  whatever  wine  you  put  in  your  glass, 
you  must  drink.  To  be  helped  to  more  than  you  can  eat,  is  a 
mark  of  ill-breeding  and  bad  practice ;  it  implies  scanty  lare  at 
home.  All  waste  is  vulgarity :  delicacies  are  not  proTided  for 
the  use  of  the  kitchen  boys,  or  the  dogs.  Moreover,  to  leave 
food  on  your  plate,  or  wiue  in  your  glass,  is  an  insult  to  tlie 
host:  it  is  indirectly  telling  him,  I  cannot  eat  your  food;  your 
wine  is  abominable,  I  cannot  drink  it.  Vulgar  people  and  cJiil- 
dren  only,  are  permitted,  as  the  saying  is,  to  have  their  eyes  big* 
ger  than  their  belly. 

8.  In  winter,  an  American  or  English  room  with  one  fire 
place,  to  occasion  a  draught  of  cold  air  toward  it,  is  dreadfuL 
Those  who  sit  at  a  distance,  never  eat  in  comfort.  There  should 
be  a  screen  between  the  door  and  the  guests  :  and  under  the 
table,  tin  boxes,  pierced  with  holes,  to  hold  charcoal,  or  boili^ 
water  ;  so  that  the  feet  may  be  kept  warm,  are  indispensable. 
On  the  continent,  even  where  the  room,  is  warmed  by  stoves, 
chaudrieres,  such  as  are  now  described,  are  generally  introduced. 

9.  A  conversation  dinner  party,  (and  all  dinner  parties  ought 
to  be  so)  is  never  in  perfection  if  it  exceed  eight  male  ^ests. 
To  be  sure,  circumstances  may  make  it  expedient  or  iiecessaiy 
to  invite  three  times  the  number.  But  this  is  always  done  at 
the  expense  of  comfort  and  of  pleasure.  All  large  parties,  even 
of  well-bred  people,  are  apt  to  put  on  a  mobbish  character. — 
There  is  no  collision  of  intellect,  no  feeling  of  mutuality  in  such 
a  party.  They  are  comparatively  more  expensive  also,  for  they 
give  occasion  to  more  profusion,  and  more  waste.  Let  no  man 
say  this  is  a  trifling  object :  it  is  an  object  of  consequence  to 
every  friend  of  an  hospitable  man,  that  he  should  so  manage  his 
income  as  to  be  able  to  afford  to  see  them  as  often  as  possible. 

10.  In  the  United  States,  you  may  put  four-pronged  silver 
forks  to  each  plate  ify(M  pleaae;  [qu :  you  musi  if  you  can]  but 
they  should  never  supersede  our  common  ivory-handled  steel 
forks.  Silver  forks  are  only  indispensable  in  French  cookery, 
where  their  stews  and  ragouts  induce  them  to  use  bread  in  the 
left,  and  the  silver  fork  in  the  right  hand,  while  their  knife  is 
brought  with  them,  and  carried  in  the  pocket.     All  French 
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eookery  depends,  in  its  origin,  on  the  ignorance  of  that  nation, 
of  the  use  of  stone-coal  for  fuel ;  and  their  unskilfulness  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  They  have  no  fires  that  will 
roast  <Hhe  (nroud  Sir  Loin/'  Our  large  joints  have  continued 
in  use,  from  our  almndant  supply  of  fuel,  and  the  skill  of  the 
British  in  the  manufacture  of  hardware.  Hence  also,  the  pro- 
fusion <^f  silver  plate  in  a  French  family  and  throughout  the 
nation,  is  far  bejrond  what  can  be  found  in  Great-Britain.  The 
Plateau  or  DomuM^  is  out  of  harmony  with  an  American  dinner. 

11.  To  inter ropt  a  guest  when  he  is  intent  on  his  plate,  and 
in  full  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  before  him,  is  onpardonableu 
Hence  the  vulgar  practice  of  calling  off  the  attention  of  a  guest 
half  a  dozen  times  by  drinking  his  health,  is  really  abominable. 
I>rink  if  you  please,  bat  pray  let  your  neighbour  drink  or  not  as 
be  pleases.  What  right  have  you  to  interrupt  his  enjoyments, 
and  distract  his  attention'  from  the  pleasures  of  a  delicacy  to  at- 
tend to  your  iU-tinted' invitation,  when  he  has  no  inclination  to 
drink  f  All  drinking  of  healths,  whether  at  dinner  or  after  it — all 
drinking  of  toasts,  is  downright  vulgarity:  in  a  free  country — 
in  the  republic  of  Gourmands — every  man  ought  to  be  left 
alone  to  eat  or  not  to  eat,  to  drink  or  not  to  drink — to  drink 
wine  or  to  drink  water,  as  seems  best  to  himself.  Of  his  own 
feelings,  he  has  a  right  to  be  the  sole  judge,  when  they  do  not 
<^end  others. 

12.  Wines  of  extraordinary  quality,  are  served  when  the  en- 
tertainer directs,  between  the  courses.  In  this  country,  no  one 
thinks  of  the  spirits  or  Kqueurs,  called  le  coup  d^avant^  ei  le  amp 
tPapres.  If  good  wine  be  placed  on  the  table  for  the  guests  to 
help  themselves,  these  French  stimulants  are  not  needed. 

13.  In  this  country,  the  ladies  retire  after  dinner  :  they  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  do  so,  at  any  rate,  till  after  the  second 
glass  of  wine. 

14.  In  France,  a  dinner  of  Gourmands  lasts  at  least  four 
hours.  In  the  United  States,  an  hour  and  a  half  is  long  enough 
in  all  conscience.  Here,  the  entertainment  of  eating  is  second- 
ary only :  the  zest  of  company  is  the  full  flow  of  free  conversa- 
tion and  discussions  after  dinner.    . 

15.  At  a  dinner  party,  no  one  has  a  right  to  utter  more  than 
half  a  dozen  sentences  consecutively.  A  speech-maker,  a  pro^ 
ser,  a  man  who  loves  to  talk,  and  hates  to  listen,  is  an  abomi- 
nation— a  common  nuisance  to  be  abated  by  an  outraged  society ; 
Fcsnum  kabet  in  comuy  Juge,  fuge.  Speeches  and  oratory  are 
not  in  unison  with  a  convivial  party. 

16.  No  man  has  a  right  to  remark,  to  observe,  or  to  know, 
whether  at  table  his  neighbour  drinks  more  or  less ;  whether  he 
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drinks  white  or  red ;  wine  or  water.  A  dinner  table  is  artfdb- 
lic ;  if  ray  conduct  does  not  interfere  with  your  enjoymenU,  kii 
DO  subject  of  your  remark* 

17.  In  departing,  go  quietly :  do  not,  by  taking  leave,  remiiil 
others  to  do  so  too.  Do  as  you  please  :  permit  your  neighbom 
to  do  so  likewise. 

18.  At  a  dinner  party  every  body  is  presumed  to  come  diere, 
under  the  obligation  of  an  implied  contract,  to  contribute  as&r 
as  be  can,  and  as  opportunity  is  afforded,  to  the  comfort,  tk 
amusement,  and  the  instruction  of  the  other  guests — bearing  a 
due  and  reasonable  share  in  the  conversation,  without  eogrow- 
ing  it :  and  carefully  abstaining  from  whatever  b  likely  to  gire 
o^nce  by  word  or  deed. 

19.  At  a  dinner,  where  your  guests  are  men  only,  pies,  pud- 
dings, tarts  and  sweetmeats  may  be  introduced :  but  tbejr  n>7 
also,  with  propriety,  be  omitted.  After  soup,  fish,  flesh  and  fowl; 
all  the  rest  are,  to  say  the  least,  unnecessary,  where  there  are 
neither  ladies  nor  children.  A  French  gottrmamd  has  dined 
when  the  rati  is  removed.  A  prudent  man  never  makes  free 
with  the  desert.  Enjoying,  deliberately,  food  well  cooked— tod 
eating,  voraciously,  of  every  thing,  makes  the  French  di8till^ 
tion  between  the  gourmand  and  the  glutton* 

20.  At  the  present  day,  there  is  no  excuse  whatever,  for  ex- 
ceeding the  bounds  of  moderation  in  drinking.  Such  a  thing  is 
now  utterly  unknown  among  gentlemen,  and  would  be  onpa^ 
donable. 

21.  A  guest  who  would  enjoy  his  dinner  and  his  wine  in  mode- 
ration, had  better  avoid  soup,  as  well  as  pastry  and  fruit.  Tkis 
is  not  French  advice,  but  it  is  ours  [Review.]  Water  istM  bei^ 
beverage ;  and  more  than  three  glasses  of  wine  at  dinner,  is  too 
much.  After  dinner,  indulge  within  the  bounds  of  gentlemanly 
moderation,  if  the  wine  be  good  and  old  and  not  acid. 

22.  We  doubt  the  utility  of  coffee  or  tea,  immediately  opon 
the  wine.  There  should  be  an  interval.  They  are  of  use  two 
or  three  or  four  hours  after  dinner.  One  beverage  poured  opoa 
another  in  quick  succession,  loads  the  stomach,  and  Pf^^ 
digestion.  This  is  an  inconvenience  attending  much  liquid  of 
any  kind :  and  therefore  (among  other  reasons)  we  advise  abflH- 
nence  from  soup. 

Enough.  We  have  preached  and  dictated  long  enough ;  ee- 
pecially  from  a  text  so  worthless  as  M.  Ude's  book  :— 

Lnsisti  satis,  edisti  satis  atqae  Ubisti  I 
Tempus  abire  tibi. 
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Art.  YIU.—Weihnintter  HaU,  or  Profesrioml  Relics  and  Anec- 
daUtof  the  Bar  J  Bench  and  Woolsack.  S^ols.  London. 

Amidst  a  great  deal  of  dull  trash,  this  compilation  (for  it  is 
little  more)  contains  a  portion  of  entertaining  matter,  and  sug- 
gests bints  on  some  subjects,  of  no  doubtful  interest.  Authentic 
morsels  of  biography,  and  valuable  anecdotes  of  law  and  law- 
yers, put  together  with  judgment,  could  scarcely  fell  of  being 
attractive  in  a  country  where  the  only  sovereign  is  the  law,  and 
where  the  high  places  in  the  commonwealth  are  generally  occu- 
pied by  those  who  have  been  leaders  in  the  forum  ;  but  we 
cannot  bestow  very  exalted  encomiums  upon  this  selection, 
which  is  deficient,  considered  as  a  whole,  both  in  interest  and 
novelty.  We  have  often  wondered  that,  in  this  book-making 
age,  it  should  never  have  occurred  to  some  one  qualified  for 
such  an  undertaking,  to  write  a  work  for  the  benefit  of  law 
students,  containing  sketches  of  the  most  celebrated  professional 
characters,  exhibiting  their  course  of  study,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  attained  to  distinction ;  their  extraordinary  at- 
tainments, and  their  generally  honourable  conduct  in  public 
and  in  private  life ;  with  the  decided  influence  so  frequently 
exercised  by  them  over  the  character  of  their  age  and  their 
country.  The  materials  are  abundant,  but  widely  scattered 
among  a  variety  of  works  in  different  languages.  Though 
Great  Britain  has  furnished  her  full  proportion,  other  countries, 
with  equal  justice,  boast  of  their  legal  sages.  Even  these 
States,  young  as  they  are,  have  maintained  an  honourable  com- 
petition with  the  old  world  in  the  production  of  learned  judges 
as  well  as  eloquent  advocates  ;  and,  perhaps,  if  a  fair  estimate 
were  made  of  those  now  living  in  England,  France  and  America, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  courts  of  the  two  first  are  not,  gene- 
rally, more  richly  furnished  than  those  of  the  last.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  there  are,  perhaps,  from  six  to  seven  thou- 
sand persons  in  these  States,  daily  and  hourly  studying  and 
practbing  law,  either  as  nttornies,  advocates  or  judges,  whilst  in 
Great  Britain  they  do  not  probably  exceed  one  third  of  that 
number,  and  the  assertion  will  not  appear  extravagant.  Thus 
for  every  legal  genius  that  arises  there,  we  have  an  equal 
chance  for  two  or  three;  for  the  old  notion  of  the  deterioration  of 
human  nature  by  transplantation  to  America  is,  we  flatter  our- 
selves, now  exploded ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our  free 
institutions  are  highly  favourable  to  intellectual  improvement, 
If,  notwithstanding,  it  be  asserted  that  we  do  not  rank  with  the 
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eminent  jurigts  of  the  old  world,  and  that  facts  are  atobboni 
things,  we  would  ask  in  what  respects  Marshall,  Parsons, Kent, 
and  others  who  might  be  named,  fall  short  of  MansfieU,  Bottoc 
and  Eldon  ;  and  if  the  latter  had  been  destined  to  premde  m 
our  courts,  whether  they  would  have  excelled  the  former  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  ?  For  ourselves  we  <»uinot  belieretkef 
would.  There  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  ediicatios 
and  life  of  an  American  and  Elnglish  lawyer,  which  would,  pfv- 
haps,  disqualify  the  latter  from  maintaining  in  our  courts  a  sb^ 
cessful  contest  with  the  former.  In  England,  the  compt^ityof 
the  system,  its  antiquated,  mysterious  and  perplexing  rules,  witk 
their  endless  exceptions;  its  forced  constructions  and  almost  ii- 
visible  distinctions  have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  lawyer  H 
the  expense  of  the  man ;  whilst  in  this  country,  other  anil  mm 
exalting  circumstances  improve  the  man,  though,  perhaps, sone* 
what  at  the  expense  of  the  mere  technical  practitioner.  As  soot 
as  the  American  lawyer  attains  to  high  reputation,  be  is  estM 
into  public  life,  when  the  contentions  of  politics,  and  the  intereflU 
of  states  become  the  objects  of  his  attention,  to  the  enlargeaest 
of  his  intellectual  powers.  Instead  of  sinking  down  intotke 
little  lawyer  whose  ideas  are  imprisoned  within  the  hmak  it 
a  single  branch  of  jurisprudence,  and  whose  contracted  intel- 
lects can,  after  a  while,  comprehend  nothing  that  is  not  em- 
braced in  his  digests,  he  looks  abroad ;  he  perceives  sometlwy 
which  he  regards  as  better  than  mere  technical  learning,  adl 
resolves  to  attain  it ;  he  soars  aloft  ;  and  though  be  may  &U 
short  of  his  high  aim,  he  seldom  fails  to  reach  an  elevi^on  fa 
beyond  the  fondest  aspirations  of  any  professional  drudge  in 
Westminster  Hal^.  He,  who  in  Great  Britain  devotes  himsetf 
to  the  profession,  becomes  acute,  subtle  and  learned  in  that 
department  of  the  science  which  he  may  have  selected,  wbihft  in 
every  thing  else  he  is,  with  few  exceptions,  decidedly  ignorant: 
here,  on  the  contrary,  he  becomes  a  man  of  business,  an  acute 
debater,  a  respectable  legislator,  as  well  as  a  general  lawyer, 
by  which  we  mean  a  constitutional  lawyer,  solicitor  in  equity} 
and  proctor.  In  England  they  complain  that  the  law  isa  jeato 
mistress,  depriving  of  her  favours  all  who  remit  their  attentions 
or  who  address  them  even  incidentally  to  other  objects.  Poto 
letters  are  proscribed,  poetry  is  a  meteor  whose  pernicious  u- 
fluence  would  blast  their  prospects  for  ever,  and  even  hiitory 
is  to  be  shunned  as  warring  against  jurisprudence. 

"  The  science  of  the  law  (say  these  volumes)  as  it  at  present  exiits, 
demands  the  painful  industry  of  a  long  and  laborious  life.  No  one  who 
has  not  attempted  to  master  it,  can  conceive  the  insurmountable  dffi; 
culties  which  continually  present  themselres  to  the  most  diligent  nuno, 
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making  new  dataie  vpon  its  patience,  its  resolu^on,  and  its  energy.  It 
18  impossible  that  e?en  the  UKMt  assiduous  person  should  arrive  at  that 
point  of  knowledge  which  would  justify  him  in  laying  aside  his  books, 
and  resting  satisfied  in  the  conviction  that  he  is  master  of  the  science. 
This  impression  naturally  deters  the  lawyer  from  the  prosecution  of 
other  pursuits.  He  is  aware  that  in  turning  the  powers  of  his  mind  to 
foreign  employments,  his  professional  attainments  will  but  too  probably 
suffer.  At  all  events,  he  is  certain  that  they  will  suffer  in  the  estimation 
of  others.  Perhaps  no  instance  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  a  devivtion 
to  ooeupations  not  within  the  pale  of  the  profession,  has  not  been  more 
or  less  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the  person  indulging  in  it  It  it 
true  that  men  of  high  genius  may  have  surmounted  the  obstacles  which 
this  circumstance  has  thrown  in  their  way,  but  they  have  nevertheless 
experienced  its  effects.  Even  the  splendid  intellect  of  Bacon,  employed 
upon  subjects  alien  to  bis  profession,  subjected  him  to  censure  as  a 
lawyer.  *  The  several  books,'  says  Osborn  in  his  advice  to  his  son, 
*  incomparable  Bacon  was  known  to  read,  besides  those  relating  to  the 
law,  were  objected  to  him,  as  an  argument  of  his  insufficiency  to  manage 
the  place  of  S<^icitor-General,  and  may  tie  as  a  rub  in  all  their  ways, 
who,  out  of  a  vain  glory  to  manifest  a  general  knowledge,  neglect  this 
caution.' " 

This  prejudice  against  literary  lawyers  may  exist  in  England, 
and,  perhaps,  it  is  not  altogether  without  some  foundation  in 
truth ;  for  they  have  so  many  intricate  subjects  of  legal  study, 
involving  arbitrary  rules  and  legal  fictions,  with  which  we  in 
America  have  nothing  to  do,  that  a  whole  life  may  be  fully  em- 
ployed in  refreshing  the  memory  after  the  science  has  been 
conquered.  The  doctrines  relative  to  the  poor  and  their  settle- 
ments,  and  to  bankruptcy,  filling  many  volumes — the  learniog^ 
upon  courts  ecclesiastical,  palatine,  county  and  baron ;  of  the 
forest,  the  marshalsea  and  the  palace ; — that  upon  outlawry,  pre- 
tnnnires,  ancient  demesne,  appeals  of  death,  assize,  deodands, 
•imony,  common,  copyholds,  royal  franchises,  customs  of  Lon- 
don, excommunication,  fines  and  recoveries,  tythes,  common 
recoveries,  formedons,  gavelkind,  heresy  and  offences  against 
religion,  priests,  prerogative,  information,  privilege,  stamp,  se* 
questration,  wager  of  law  and  of  battle,  with  fifty  others  which 
osight  be  enumerated,  are  only  regarded  here  as  matters  of 
curiosity,  or  at  most  as  furnishing  occasional  illustrations  in 
forensic  discussion.  No  lawyer  is  obliged  to  have  more  than  a 
general  idea  of  them ;  he  need  not  master  them  as  a  study,  and 
his  mefliM>ry  is  thus  relieved  from  more  than  a  camel-load  of 
lumber,  which  in  England  presses  heavily  on  the  intellects  of  the 
bar,  and  not  seldom  disgusts  some  of  its  most  gifted  votaries. 
The  late  Mr.  Canning,  in  his  poem  on  Friendship,  bears  feeling 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
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**Oft  when  eoDdemned  midst  Godik  tomes  to  poiet 
And  dobioa»y  con  th*  embarrassed  sentence  o'er« 
While  meteor^meaning  sheds  a  sickly  raj 
Through  the  thick  gloom,  then  vanishes  awaj ; 
With  the  dull  toil  tued  out,  th'  indignant  mind 
Bursts  from  the  yoke,  and  wanders  unconfined*** 

But  the  branches  of  the  law  which  we  have  retained,  have  beeo 
wonderfully  simplified  by  the  practical  genius  of  this  oouotiy* 
Being  all  in  turn  legislators,  our  fisiculties  are  contioually  exw- 
•ised  in  the  abolition  of  senseless  or  antiquated  rules,  and  in  the 
substitution  of  such  as  we  deem  more  rational.  Our  laws  are 
to  operate , immediately  upon  ourselves  and  our  children  in 
society,  and,  therefore,  we  try  to  make  them  as  good  and  as 
plain  as  we  can.  Mr.  Brougham  is  now  struggling,  as  Baooo, 
Hale,  Coke,  Hargrave,  Barrington  and  others  did  before  him, 
to  reduce  the  English  system  to  simplicity  in  several  particu- 
lars. What  he  so  well  recommends,  we  actually  accomplished, 
together  with  a  great  deal  more,  almost  a  century  ago;  and 
if  his  enlightened  views  are  even  now,  as  we  think,  in  advance 
of  the  l^^l  mind  in  England,  which  still  seems  blinded  with 
prejudice  in  favour  of  ancient  errors  and  absurdities,  with  what 
admiration  should  we  regard  our  ancestors  who  so  long  ago 
eflTected  for  us  these  wise  changes  ? 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  from  what  has  been  said,  that  we 
think  the  science,  as  it  exists  with  us,  is  of  easy  attainment. 
This  is  a  fatal  but  too  general  opinion,  and  should  be  corrected. 
We  have,  it  is  true,  weeded  it  of  much  ancient  and  useless 
learning,  but  it  has  necessarily  extended  itself  to  other  subjects 
of  deeper  importance,  which  are  scarcely  ever  heard  of  among 
European  lawyers.  The  great  doctrines  of  the  rights  of  man 
in  a  state  of  self-government,  which  have  been  brought  to  prac- 
tical perfection  here  ;  the  principles  of  international  and  con- 
stitutiona)  law;  and  the  adaptation  of  the  laws  to  the  genius  of 
a  republican  people,  are  all  subjects  of  profound  and  hourly 
interest  in  these  States.  They  must  be  carefully  studied,  and 
the  mind  should  be  so  trained  in  the  early  and  continued 
application  of  legal  principles,  as  to  create,  what  may  be 
'called,  a  legal  understanding  or  apprehension — that  intuitive 
accuracy  of  judgment  which  is  the  peculiar  property  of  the  well- 
grounded  American  lawyer.  So  far  from  its  being  forbidden 
to  our  students  to  turn  their  attention  to  polite  literature,  it  is 
expressly  enjoined  by  our  most  distinguished  jurists.  Judge 
Hopkinson,  in  a  very  good  address,  delivered  about  two  yeais 
since  before  the  Law  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  strongly  urges 
it.  He  says — <'  But  I  cannot  forbear  to  recommend  what  I  fear 
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18  not  sufllciently  estimated  as  a  preparatory  study  of  a  lawyer : 
I  mean  elegant  literature ;  that  which  is  of  the  first  order,  and 
formed  by  the  soundest  principles  of  taste.  Without  speaking 
at  present  of  the  ancient  models  of  history,  poetry  and  eloquence, 
I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  distinguished  classics  and 
scholars  of  our  own  language*  In  addition  to  Shakspeare,  Mil- 
ton and  Dryden,  an  English  library  will  furnish  plentiful  and 
rich  materials  to  strengthen  and  adorn  the  mind.  The  days  of 
Elizabeth  and  Anne  abound  with  writers  of  the  first  eminence 
for  force  and  skill  of  argument,  for  neatness  and  precision  of 
narration,  and  for  all  the  refinement  of  genius  and  taste.  The 
English  forum  has  its  orators,  as  worthy  of  imitation  as 
the  Roman.  All  these  belong  to  the  accomplished  lawyer.  The 
grasp  of  his  profession  is  universal."  And  here  we  cannot  omit 
the  occasion  to  say,  that  an  enl  exists  in  this  State  which  is 
highly  unfavourable  to  the  training  of  good  lawyers  and  even 
good  men,  and  which  cannot  be  too  speedily  corrected.  Ad- 
mission to  the  bar  is  far  too  easy.  Any  citizen  of  twenty*  one 
years  of  age,  who  can  undergo  an  examination,  which  the  act 
calls  rigid,  but  which  is,  and  we  fear  necessarily  must  be  the 
Tery  reverse — ^is  entitled  to  admission.  A  young  man  of  quick 
apprehension,  who  has  read  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and 
glanced  at  our  Acts  of  Assembly,  may  be  licensed  to  practise  in 
our  highest  courts ;  and  many  trade  upon  this  slender  stock  of 
knowledge ;  for  after  admission,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  hard 
study,  unless  there  is  business  to  require  it — with  the  distrac- 
tions of  which,  on  the  other  hand,  anything  like  profound  ek- 
mentary  study  is  almost  altogether  incompatible.  The  tendency 
of  this  absurd  system  is  the  destruction  of  our  youth  in  a  pro- 
fessional, and  often  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  Ignorance  can 
attract  no  clients — its  inseparable  companions  are  idleness  and 
low  indulgences.  It  is  true,  if  a  half-educated  lawyer  has  a  small 
independence  and  some  mother-wit,  he  may  win  popularity 
enough  to  attain  a  seat  in  the  Legislature,  when  by  cunning,  so 
congenial  to  the  nature  of  little  minds,  he  may  raise  himself 
even  to  the  bench ;  but  the  wretched  figure  he  then  makes,  and 
the  injuries  he  daily  commits,  soon  render  him  an  object  of 
ridicule  or  abhorrence.  The  only  cure  for  this  evil,  is  a  long 
legal  noviciate.  Four  years  study  at  least  should  be  require^ 
by  law,  for  in  less  time  it  is  impossible  for  an  ordinary  youth  to 
have  his  mind  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  science,  to  convince 
him  of  the  necessity  of  future  study,  if  he  desire  to  be  eminent. 
Members  of  the  legislature,  in  whose  power  alone  it  is  to  ap- 
ply the  necessary  correction,  should  reflect  on  these  things. 
They  should  remember  that  an  ignorant  Ibar  necessarily  creates 
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mn  unenlightened,  and,  perhaps,  a  corrupt  bench,  than  which 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  curse  to  a  civilized  country.  Whenever 
the  law  is  rendered  vague  and  uncertain,  injustice  and  jttdkial 
despotism  ride  rough-shod  over  the  necks  of  the  people.  la 
England  they  pay  more  attention  to  this  matter,  though,  per- 
haps, they  lean<too  much  to  the  other  eitreme. 

"  It  is  singular  (say  these  Volumes)  that  so  long  a  novictate  shoald 
have  been  required  in  early  times,  before  a  student  was  aDowed  to  be 
called  to  the  bar.  At  present,  a  person  who  does  not  possess  a  master 
of  arts*  degree,  cannot  be  called  until  his  name  has  been  on  the  books 
of  the  society  for  five  years,  during  three  of  which,  he  must  keep  terms. 
In  very  early  times,  by  the  orders  of  the  Inner  Temple,  no  one  ooidd 
have  been  called  to  the  bar  under  eight  years,  which  bad  been  reduced 
hi  Dufjdale's  tiroes  to  seven.  During  this  period,  the  student  (onlesi 
he  f^ere  called  ez  graiiA)  was  to  perform  twelve  grand  moots,  and 
twenty-four  pet^  moots,  at  some  Inn  of  Chancery.  (Dugd.  Oiig.  p. 
159.)  In  the  Middle  Temple,  there  was  a  similar  order  made,  (11 
James  I.)  that  no  one  should  be  called  to  the  bar,  under  seven  yean* 
standing.  (Ibid.  p.  191.)  So  in  Gray's  Inn,  by  an  order  made,  (5 
Charles  I.)  no  gentleman  could  be  caUed  to  the  bar  unless  he  had  been 
seven  years  usually  in  commons  in  this  society  ;  or  of  two  yews*  ooo- 
tinuanoe  usaally  in  commous  in  an  Inn  of  Chancery,  and  €^  jeais  at 
least  in  usual  commons  in  this  house.  (Ibid.  p.  281.) 

''  Not  satisfied  with  requiring  this  tedious  probation,  it  was  thought  fit 
by  the  benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple,  in  1  Elizabeth,  to  pnrfiihit  the 
utter  barristers  from  pleading  at  any  bar  until  they  were  of  twelve  years* 
standing.  This  prohibition,  issued  by  command  of  the  judges,  (Dugd. 
Orig.  p.  191)  but  it  was  probably  soon  forgotten ;  for,  in  the  year  1635, 
we  find  the  following  order,  among  others,  proceeding  from  the  i 
society. 

**That  whereas  there  have  been  heretofore,  anciently,  divers 
made  by  the  preceding  benchers,  governours  of  this  house,  to  lestrain 
die  too  early  practice  of  young  barristers  which  suit  not  so  w^  ante 
these  times :  the  masters  of  the  bench  have  therefore  ordered,  thai  no 
young  barrister  presume  to  take  upon  him  to  practice,  at  any  of  the 
courts  of  Westminster,  before  he  have  been  full  three  years  at  the  bar,  at 
least,  upon  pain  to  be  corrected  before  the  bench,  and  fined,  or  other- 
wise dealt  with,  as  to  them,  in  their  discretions,  shall  seem  meet.  Neicher 
do  they  intend  to  call  any  to  the  bar  hereai^er,  other  than  such  as  have 
their  full  time,  and  are  otherwise  qualified  thereunto,  as  the  orders  of 
die  house  do  require :  and,  therefore,  they  enjoin  the  gentlemen,  ander 
the  bar,  to  apply  and  follow  their  studies  to  keep  the  case,  to  perlbfB 
their  exercises,  to  order  their  hsLbits  and  hair  to  decency  and  formality, 
according  to  the  orders  of  the  house  ;  and  to  yield  due  respect  and  ob- 
servance to  the  benchers  and  ancients, their  goveiiours.  kh  they  expect 
and  desire  the  preferment  to  the  degree  of  the  bar,  or  otherwise  care  to 
be  lyable  to  the  censure  of  the  bench ;  or  (as  the  cause  shall  roquiiej  to 
be  cut  off  from  the  society.*' 
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If  so  mudi  lime  be  appropriated  then  to  the  studfof  the  law, 
as  much,  at  least,  devoted  to  the  same  pursuit  here,  would  oot  be 
thrown  away. 

These  volumes  take  a  view  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  reports  of  the  English  law.  Of  the  present  system  as 
it  exists  in  England,  they  say — '*  should  it  be  suffered  to  con- 
tinue, we  can  anticipate  no  other  fate  than  that  which  Mr.  Viner 
eontemplated  when  be  regarded  his  ponderous  abridgment :— * 
*)ike  the  Tarpean  maid,  to  be  <q>preBMd  with  our  own  volumes, 
as  she  was  with  the  helmets  of  the  Sabines.'*  If  they  complain 
with  justice  of  the  increasing  number  of  their  reports,  how  much 
more  may  we  who  are  obliged  to  procure  their  books  and  our 
own  in  addition.  Reports  from  four  and  twenty  States,  besides 
those  from  the  United  States*  courts,  annually  issued,  and  too 
often  of  little  value!  obtained  at  an  enormous  expense,  and 
when  obtained,  condemned  as  no  authority !  Forty  years  ago, 
the  evil  of  bad  reporting  was  complained  of  in  England,  but  it 
has  increased  ever  since,  insomuch,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
what  will  be  received  as  authority,  and  what  rejected. 

**  The  consequences  of  this  desultory  and  irregular  system  of  reporting, 
are  highly  iojurioas.  The  authority  of  a  decision  is  made  to  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  reporter,  with  regard  to  which,  the  learned 
judges  are  1^  BO  means  always  of  the  same  opinioD.  Lord  Thurlow 
tefis  us  that  *  Carthew  and  Comberbach  are  equally  bad  anthority.'  (1 
Br.  Ch.  Ca.  97.)  While  Lord  Kenjon,  on  the  other  hand,  informs  us 
that  *  Carthew  is,  in  general,  a  good  reporter.**  (2  T,  R.  776.)  There 
are  few  reporters  who  have  altogether  escaped  censure  from  the  Bench. 
« Eiffhth  Modem  is  a  miserably  bad  book.'  (1  Burr,  386.)  '  Eleventh 
Modem  is  a  book  of  no  authority.*  (Douffl.  61.)  *  Twelfth  Modem  is 
not  a  book  of  any  authority.'  (Douffl.  83.)  *•  The  book  called  Reports 
in  Chancery,  in  Lord  Notthigham's  time,  is  a  book  of  no  authority.* 
(S  Atfc.  934,  1  Wils  162.)  r  Fitzgibbon*s  ReporU  is  a  book  of  no 
autheriQr.*  (9  Atk.  610.)  *  Some  of  the  cases  in  Freeman  are  well  re* 
ported,  but  the  book  is  of  no  authority.'  (Cowp.  15.)  *  Keble  is  a  bad 
reporter.*  (3  T.  R.  17.)  '  A  very  inaccurate  reporter.*  3  Wila.  330.) 
'The  authority  of  Fopham  is  none.*  (1  Keb  676.)  *  As  for  the  cas^ 
from  Noy's  Reports,  I  wholly  reject  that  authority.  It  was  but  an 
abridgement  of  cases  by  Serseant  Size,  who,  when  he  was  a  student, 
borrowed  Noy*t  Reports,  and  abridged  them  for  bis  own  use.*  (Per 
Twiiden  J.  1  Vent  81.)    Lord  Mansfield  has  denounced  several  re- 

Sirters.  He  absolutely  forbade  the  reading  of  Mosely*s  Reports,  {p 
urr,  2629—3  Austr.  861.)  Of  Bunbury  he  said— 'Mr.  Bunbury 
never  meant  those  cases  should  have  been  published.  They  are  venr 
loose  notes.*  \^b  Burr,  2658.)  So  he  forbade  the  citing  of  BaruHrdiston^ 
Reports  in  Chaocery,  as  it  would  be  misleading  students  to  put  them 

*  Mr.  Selwjn  tlso,  in  his  Kisl  IViu».  speaks  of  the  '*  known  accumcv''  4>f 
Carthew. 
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upon  reading  tbem.  *  He  said  it  was  manreUoos,  however,  to  wdi  as 
knew  the  Seri^eant,  and  his  manner  of  taking  notes,  that  he  ihould 
so  often  stumble  on  what  was  right,  and  yet  there  was  not  mu  cose  ii 
his  book  which  was  so  throughout.*  (2  Burr,  1142.)  Sometimes  the 
courts  are  compelled  to  take  two  bad  reporters  instead  of  one  good  (m. 
*  The  case  cited,'  says  Lord  Mansfield,  ^  is  an  express  authority,  sod  ii 
reported  in  two  books,  each  of  which  states  the  case  in  the  same  way. 
It  is,  however,  objected  that  these  books  are  of  no  authority;  but  if 
both  the  reporters  were  the  worse  that  ever  reported,  if  they  sabstaati- 
ally  reported  a  case  in  tiie  same  way,  it  is  demonstratioQ  of  the  truth  of 
what  they  report,  or  they  could  not  agree.'  (R.  v.  Gense,  Cow^  16.) 
The  objections  to  such  loose  and  irre^ar  reportb,  apply  with  double 
force  to  the  reports  of  Nisi  Prius  decisions,  where  the  matter  of  the  case 
is  often  as  objectionable  as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  reported.  ^Yttj 
likely,'  says  Mr.  Justice  Bayley, '  one's  first  thoughts  at  Nisi  Prius  maj 
be  wrong,  and  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  they  are  ever  reported,  and 
still  more  so  that  they  are  ever  mentioned  again,  at  least  so  £ar  as  isf 
Nisi  Prius  decisions  are  concerned,  because  I  think  they  are  entided  to 
very  litle  weight  What  is  said  by  a  Judge  upon  a  trial,  is  merely  tbe 
first  impression  of  his  mind  on  a  point  coming  suddenly  before  him,  aod 
which  he  had  no  opportunity  of  considering  beforehand.'  (Doe  9. 
Staunton,  1  Ch.  R.  121.)" 

These  remarks,  though  applicable  to  many  American  reports, 
do  not  affect  those  which  are  confined  to  the  decisions  of  tbe 
Supreme  Courts  of  appellate  jurisdiction ;  but  even  they  are 
injuriously  affected  by  the  prevailing  practice  of  ioaerting  long 
speeches  of  counsel,  and  of  attempting  to  illustrate  particular 
points  or  subjects  by  essays  of  tbe  reporter  in  the  forna  of  volu- 
minous excursus.  Now  we  must  join  in  the  universal  clamour 
against  this  abuse  of  our  patience  and  pockets.  Where  is  the 
honesty  of  thus  swelling  a  volume,  we  are  obliged  to  buy,  with 
stuff  that  nobody  reads,  and  that  enhances  the  cost  of  the  book? 
If  the  reporter  wishes  the  reputation  of  an  original  writer,  let 
him  publish  his  essays  separately ;  but  he  should  insert  nothing 
in  his  reports  except  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  necessary  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  case,  the  points  made  by  the  ooiinsel,  tbe 
authorities  cited  to  support  them,  and  the  decision  of  the  court. 
If  the  reporters,  who  are  guilty  of  these  practices,  were  to  bear 
the  disparaging  remarks  which  are  often  made  upon  their  works, 
even  by  their  friends,  they  would,  we  are  convinced,  correct 
their  error. 

We  are  entertained  in  these  volumes  with  some  amusio; 
anecdotes  of  the  English  Judges.  Of  Lord  Kenyon's  Latini^, 
they  give  us  the  following  specimens :— - 

**  Lord  Kenyon's  classical  acquirements  are  well  known  to  havebm 
slender.  He  was,  nevertheless,  exceedingly  fond  of  omamentiBg  Us 
judgments  with  Latin  quotations,  which  did  not  always  fall  exacdy  into 
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their  right  places.  Upon  ooe  occasion,  he  is  said  to  have  concluded 
his  summing  up  in  the  following  manner :  '  Haying  thus  discharged 
your  consciences,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  may  retire  to  your  homes 
and  your  hearths  in  peace,  and  with  the  delightful  consciousness  of 
having  well  performed  your  duties  as  citizens ;  you  may  lay  down  your 
heads  upon  your  pillows,  and  say,  Aut  Casar^  out  nuUus.^  Upon 
another  occasion,  his  Lordship  wishing  to  illustrate  in  a  strong  manner, 
the  conclnsiTeness  of  some  fact,  thus  mldressed  the  jury — *  Why,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  it  is  as  plain  as  the  noses  upon  your  faces  !  £aiet 
angm$  in  kerbd  /'  Even  death  could  not  divorce  him  from  his  bad 
Latin.  Upon  his  hatchment,  it  is  said,  there  was  inscribed.  Mors 
Janua  viio.  On  this  tact  being  related  to  Lord  EUenborou^i,  his 
lordship  observed,  *  Yes,  sir :  it  was  by  bis  own  particular  directions  ; 
and,  moreover,  it  saved  the  expense  of  a  dipthong  !* '' 

What  will  those  persons  in  this  country,  who  believe  in  the 
scholarship  of  all  the  British  Judges,  say  to  such  specimens  of  it  i 
One  of  the  well-known  peculiarities  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon, 
is  happily  hit  off  in  the  following  doggrel,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  illustrates  the  merits  very  correctly,  as  we  are  told,  of  four 
eminent  barristers* 

"  Mr.  Leach 
Made  a  speech, 
Impressive,  dear  and  strong , 
Mr.  Hart, 
On  the  other  part, 
Was  tedious,  dull  and  long. 
Mr.  Parker 
Made  that  darker. 
Which  was  dark  enpugh  without ; 
Mr.  Bell 
Spoke  so  well. 
That  the  Chancellor  said,  '  I  doubt !'  '* 

The  care  with  which  he  sometimes  defined  the  exact  shade 
of  doubt  on  his  mind,  may  be  judged  of,  from  what  fell  from  him 
in  the  case  of  the  Marquis  of  Townsend  v.  Stangroom.  (6  Ves. 
328.)  This  was  a  bill  for  a  specific  performance  of  an  agree- 
inent,  and  it  was  attempted  to  introduce  parol  testimony  to' 
show  a  mistake  in  the  writing.  **  His  Lordship  said,  that  he 
would  not  say  that  upon  the  evidence  without  the  answer,  he 
should  not  have  had  so  much  doubt  whether  he  ought  not  to 
rectify  the  agreement,  as  to  take  more  time  to  consider  whether 
the  bill  should  be  dismissed."  It  is  fortunate  for  the  harmony 
of  the  Bench,  that  no  one,  like  old  Judge  Dyer,  had  to  follow 
his  Lordship,  or  he  might  have  said  of  him,  as  he  did  of  his 
brother  Baldwin,  *^  but  Baldwin  was  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
though  neither  I,  nor  any  one  else,  I  believe,  understood  hrs 
refutation."  (Dyer,  43.) 
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lie  gtyle  of  Sir  Thomas  Ptumer  nay  be  oootrmslei  wA 
Lord  Eldon's.  In  tbe  celebrated  case  of  Cholmoiidly  «.  dioiMi, 
he  is  said  to  hare  thus  expressed  himself:  **  Testator  says  to 
himself,  IMlhave  the  right  heir  of  Samuel  Rolle;  and  be  he  malet 
or  be  be  female,  he's  tbe  man  for  my  money  !**  This  ought 
have  been  as  happily  versified  as  Sir  John  Pratt's  decinoii  of  a 
case  of  a  pauper's  settlement,  as  reported  in  Burns'  Justice* 

**  A  woman  having  a  setdement. 

Married  a  man  with  none ; 
The  aaestioo  was,  he  being  dead, 

If  that  «A«  had  was  gone* 

''  Quoth  Sir  Ji^n  P^att,  the  "  settlemeat. 

Suspended  doth  remain, 
LiviDff  the  husband ;  but  him  dead. 
It  doth  revive  again.** 

Charui  •fike  Puinu  Jmdges. 

^^  Living  the  husband,  but  him  dead, 
It  doth  revive  again  !** 

The  corruption  of  the  English  beach,  from  the  time  of  Alfred 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  noticed  in  these 
volumes.  Alfred,  it  is  said,  caused  forty-four  judges  to  be  hanged 
in  one  year  as  murderers,  for  false  judgments.  Some  of  the 
cases  were  singular.  He  banged  Cadwine  because  he  judged 
Hackery  to  death  when  tbe  jury  was  divided ;  tbe  prisoner  Imv- 
ing  three  in  his  favour,  the  judge  removed  them  and  substituted 
three  others,  who  condemned  him.  He  hanged  Cole  for  con- 
demning a  madman ;  Athulf,  for  sentencing  to  death  a  minor ; 
and  Atbektan,  for  judging  Herbert  capitally  for  an  ofenee  not 
mortal.  Edward  I.  caused  many  of  his  judges  to  be  proaecnted 
to  outlawry,  for  falsifying  the  records.  The  pernicious  habit  of 
making  presents  to  the  judge  who  was  to  try  the  donor's  cast, 
was  prevalent  till  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
it,  though  he  carefully  advised  others  not  to  follow  it.  Home 
Tooke,  however,  delighted  to  defeiid  him-^**  bis  judgments,  in 
his  own  court,  he  observes,  were  always  dictated  by  equity,  and 
never  once  complained  of.  The  accusations  against  bins  were 
minute,  frivolous  and  vexatious;  while  his  sentence,  'to be  ren- 
dered for  life,  incapable  of  any  place  or  employment,  to  be  prs- 
duded  from  sitting  in  Parliament,  or  coming  within  tbe  verge 
of  the  court,  to  be  fined  £40,000,  and  remain  a  prisonea  in  the 
tower  duriqg  the  King's  pleasure,'  was  incommensurate  with, 
and  far  exceeded  his  supposed  oflfences.    The  sums  stated  to  be 
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received,  not  by  hiro,  but  by  his  servants,  were  presents  under 
the  name  otfees^  and  the  judges  and  chancellor,  at  this  moment, 
took  perquisites,  under  the  name  of  fees  also.  Upon  looking 
narrowly  into  the  business,  however,  you  will  find  that  his  sen- 
tence was  never  executed— that  be  was  afterwards  summoned 
to  Parliament— that  he  was  chastened,  as  may  be  seen  by  his 
latter  writings,  by  adversity,  and  that  the  whole  charge  must  be 
allowed  to  have  been  of  a  very  equivocal  nature,  for  it  originated 
in  a  court  intrigue,  during  bad  times.''  It  gives  us  pleasure  to 
transcribe  this  defence  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  mankind,  whose 
integrity  was  warped  by  his  facility  rather  than  his  avarice.  But 
Tooke  should  have  added,  that  his  sentence  was  not  only  not 
executed,  but  the  king  afterwards  gave  him  a  pension  of  £1800 
a  year ;  a  very  large  sum  at  that  period.  The  virtue  with  which 
Sir  Thomas  More  resisted  such  bribes,  is  worthy  of  comme- 
moration. His  son-in-law,  Roper,  in  his  life  of  him,  relates  se- 
veral pleasant  instances  to  this  effect,  and  among  them  the  fol- 
lowing :— • 

**  So,  I  remember,  at  another  time,  upon  a  new-year's  day» 
there  came  unto  him  one  Mistress  Croker,  a  rich  widow,  for 
whom,  with  no  small  pains,  he  had  made  a  decree  in  the  Chan- 
eery  against  the  Lord  of  Arundell,  to  present  him  with  a  pair 
of  gloves  and  forty  pounds,  in  angels,  in  them,  for  a  new-year's 
gift;  of  whom  he  thankfully  received  the  gloves,  but  refusing 
the  money,  said  unto  her,  *  Mistress,  since  it  were  against  good 
manners  to  forsake  a  gentlewoman's  new-year's  gift,  I  am  con- 
tent to  take  your  gloves ;  as  for  your  money,  I  utterly  refiise  it; 
BO  much  against  her  mind,  enforced  he  her  to  take  her  gold 
again.  And  one  Master  Gresham,  likewise,  at  the  same  time, 
having  a  cause  depending  in  the  Chancelry  before  him,  sent  him 
for  a  new-year's  gift,  a  fair  gih  cup,  the  fashion  whereof  be  very 
well  liking,  caused  one  of  his  own,  though  not  in  his  fantasy  of 
so  good  a  fashion,  yet  better  in  value,  to  be  brought  out  of  his 
chamber,  which  he  willed  the  messenger,  in  recompense,  to  de- 
liver unto  bis  master,  and,  under  other  conditions,  would  he  in 
nowise  receive  it." 

The  independence  and  courage  of  many  of  the  judges  are 
happily  noticed.  The  old  story  of  Prince  Hal's  strikii^  Lord 
Chief-Justice  Gascoine,  whilst  sitting  in  the  king's  bench,  for  his 
refusal  to  deliver  up  one  of  his  followers,  and  which  first  ap- 
pears in  Holinshead,  seems  to  have  been  dramatised  before  the 
time  of  Shakspear,  and  may  be  found  in  an  old  play,  called*— 
^'  The  Battle  of  Agincourt."  The  scene  is  curious,  and  is  in- 
serted in  one  of  these  volumes  as  folbws :«— 
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*'*'  Enter  the  young  Pbince  with  NsDoiuf  Tom. 

Htmy  V.  Come  away  my  lads.  Grogs  wounds,  ye  villaine,  what  make 
you  here  t  I  must  goe  about  my  busuiess  myselife,  and  you  most  stand 
ioytering  here. 

Tkeefe,  Why*  my  Lord,  they  hare  bound  mee«  and  will  not  let  nee 
goe. 

Henry  V.  Hare  they  bound  thee,  villainet  Why,  bow  now,  my 
Lord! 

Judge,  I  am  glad  to  see  your  Grace  in  good  health. 

Henry  V,  Why,  my  Lord,  this  is  my  man.  *Ti8  marveDe  you  knew 
him  not  Ions  before  tlus.     I  tell  you  he  is  a  man  of  his  hands. 

Theefe,  I,  gogs  wounds,  that  I  am,  try  me  who  dare. 

Judge.  Your  Grace  shall  find  small  credite  by  acknowledging  him  to 


eyourn 
Henrjf 


V.  Why,  my  Lord,  what  hath  he  done  X 
Judge.  And  it  please  your  Majesty,  he  hath  robbed  a  poor  i 

*  •  •  • 

Henry  V,  And  will  you  not  let  him  goe  ? 

Judge,  I  am  sorry  that  his  case  is  so  ill. 

Henry  V.  Tush !  case  me  no  casings.     Shall  I  have  my  man  ? 

Judge,  I  cannot,  nor  I  may  not,  my  Lord. 

Henry  V,  Nay,  and  I  shall  not,  say,  and  then  I  am  answered. 

Judge,  No. 

Henry  V,  Then  I  will  have  him.     \Hegwetkkima  box  am  the  €mr.\ 

Ned,  Goes  wounds,  my  Loni»shallI  cutoff  his  headt 

Henry  V,  No,  I  charge  you,  draw  not  your  sworda. — ^But  get  yo« 
hence^  provide  a  noyse  of  musitians. — ^Away,  begone ! 

\E%itilu  Theefe. 

Judge,  Well,  my  Lord,  I  am  content  to  take  it  at  your  hands. 

Henry  V,  Nay,  and  you  be  not,  you  shall  have  more. 

Judge,  Why,  I  pray  you,  my  Lord,  who  am  It 

Henry  V.  You,  who  knows  you  not  ?  Mliy ,  man,  yoo  are  Loid 
Chief- Justice  of  England. 

Judge,  Your  Grace  hathe  saide  truth :  therefore,  in  striking  me,  in 
this  place,  you  greatly  abuse  me,  and  not  me  only,  but  also  your  lather, 
whose  lively  person  here,  in  this  place,  1  do  represent.  And,  there* 
fore,  to  teach  you  what  prerogatives  mean,  I  commit  you  to  the  fleete, 
until  we  have  spoken  with  your  father. 

Henry  V.  Why,  then,  belike  you  mean  to  send  me  to  the  fleete. 

Judge.    I  do,  indeed ;  and  therefore  carry  him  away. 

[Exeunt  Henry  V,  with  the  oficert.*^ 

*'  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  scene  between  Henij, 
the  Chief  Justice,  and  Fabtaff,  at  the  conclusion  of  Shakspcare^s 
Henry  IV."  ^ 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Chief  Justice  Holt  8^  the  whole 
House  of  Commons  at  defiance.  This  fact  is,  perhaps,  very 
generally  known  to  our  profe$sianal  readers ;  but  it  fiimiafae^ 
such  an  illustrious  example,  at  once,  of  judicial  indepeodeiicei 
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and  of  heroic  moral  integrity,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  con- 
tributing what  we  can  to  perpetuate  and  diffuse  it.  At  an  elec- 
tion for  members  of  Parliament,  the  manager  rejected  the  votes  ^ 
of  several  freemen  who  were  qualified,  and  thereby  incurred  a 
penalty  of  £100.  Complaint  being  made  to  the  judge,  he  or- 
dered the  manager  to  be  arrested.  The  House  then  passed  a 
resolution  that  no  judge  or  attorney  should  assist  at  the  trial  un- 
der certain  pains,  but  the  Chief-Justice  and  several  Members  of 
the  bar  disregarded  it,  and  had  the  suit  brought  on  in  the  King's 
Bench.''  The  House,  highly  irritated  at  this  contempt  of  their 
order,  sent  a  Sergeant-at-Arms  for  the  Judge  to  appear  before 
them ;  but  that  resolute  defender  of  the  laws  bade  him,  with  a 
voice  of  authority,  ''begone;"  on  which  they  sent  a  second 
message,  by  their  Speaker,  attended  by  as  many  members  as  es- 
poused the  measure.  After  the  Speaker  had  delivered  his  mes- 
sage, his  lordship  replied  to  him  in  the  following  remarkable 
words : — "  Go  back  to  your  chair,  Mr.  Speaker,  within  this  five 
minutes,  or  you  may  depend  on  it  I  will  send  you  to  Newgate. 
You  speak  of  your  authority ;  but  I  will  tell  you  I  sit  here  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  laws  and  a  distributor  of  justice,  and  were 
the  whole  House  of  Commons  in  your  belly,  I  would  not  stir 
one  foot !"  The  Speaker  was  prudent  enough  to  retire,  and 
the  House  were  equally  prudent  in  letting  the  affair  drop. 

Far  different,  however,  from  thia,  was  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Kelyng,  who  interrupted  Lord  Holies,  when  un- 
der examination  as  a  witness,  and  ''  snubbed  him  so,  that  he  sat 
down,"  for  which  he  was  called  before  the  House  of  Lords  to 
make  his  defence,  which  he  did,  and  they  condemned  him  to 
make  the  following  apology — ''  That  he  did  not  mean  it  of  the 
Lord  Holies,  when  he  spoke  the  words,  and  that  he  was  sorry,  that 
by  his  behaviour  or  expressions,  he  gave  any  occasion  to  inter- 
pret it  otherwise,"  and  he  asked  the  pardon  of  the  House  and  the 
Lord  Holies.  Strange  that  it  never  should  have  occurred  to 
him  to  deny  the  jurisdiction  of  that  tribunal,  and  to  set  them  at 
defiance. 

It  is  sometimes  amusing  to  witness  the  gambols  of  the  grave, 
and  the  follies  of  the  wise.  The  solemn  seniors  of  the  long 
robe,  we  presume,  will,  at  this  day,  scarcely  credit  the  existence 
of  the  following  manners  and  customs  which  appear  so  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  dignity  of  the  profession.  A  single  cen- 
tury has  not  gone  by  since  the  Judges  and  Benchers,  on  great 
holydays  held  certain  festivals  called  the  Revels  of  the  Jnns  of 
Court.  These  were  solemn  dances,  sometimes  accompanied 
with  a  song,  in  the  burden  of  which,  they  all  joined ;  one  of 
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which^  more  remarkable  for  the  aolemiiity  of  its  hnrocalwajto 
jollity  than  its  poetry,  has  reached  m  ami  runt  thus--- 

^'  Some  mirth  and  mAace  let  us  take. 
To  cheer  our  hearts  and  sorrows  slake.'* 

The  revels  were  of  two  kimls,  the  iokmn  aad  the  past  rrvdi. 
^hey  are  described  by  Dugdale,  as  follows : — 


*^  When  dinner  was  over,  the  Judges  and  Sergeanla  were 
either  into  the  warden  or  some  other  place,  until  the  hall  was  *  i 
and  prepared*  tor  the  solemnities.  This  beinc  done,  and  the  Judges 
being  again  seated,  *  the  ancient  of  the  two  (pleaders)  who  hath  the 
staff  in  his  hand,  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bar-taUe ;  and  the 
other,  with  the  white  rod,  places  himself  at  the  cupboard  in  the  middle 
of  the  hall  opposite  to  the  Judges,  where,  the  music  being  begun,  be 
ealleth  twice  the  master  of  the  rerels ;  and,  at  the  second  call,  the  an- 
cient, with  his  white  staff,  advaneeth  forward  and  begins  te  l^ad  the 
measures,  followed  first  by  the  barristers  and  then  the  genttenea  uadcf 
the  bar,  all  according  to  their  several  antiquities ;  and  whea  cue  lasa* 
sure  is  ended,  the  reader,  at  the  cupboard,  calls  for  another^  and  so  ia 
order." — Dug.  Orig.  p.  234. 

At  the  conclosion  of  these,  which  were  the  sotenm  revels,  a 
curious  ceremony  takes  place,  which  is  thus  described  by  Dug- 
4lale : — 

"^^  When  the  last  measure  is  dancmg,  the  reader  at  the  cupboard  caBs 
to  one  of  the  gentleman  at  the  bar,  as  he  is  walking  or  daooing  with 
the  rest,  to  give  the  Judges  a  song :  who  forthwith  begins  the  first  has 
of  any  psalm,  as  he  thinks  fittest ;  after  which,  all  the  rest  of  the  com* 
pany  foUow,  and  sing  with  him.  Whilst  they  are  thus  waUui^  aad 
sin^ng,  the  reader  with  the  white  rod  departs  from  the  cupboard,  and 
makes  bis  choice  of  a  competent  number  of  utter  barristers,  and  as  many 
under  the  bar,  whom  he  takes  into,  the  butteiy ;  where  there  is  delivered 
unto  every  barrister  a  towel  with  wafers  in  it,  and  to  eveiy  gendeman 
under  the  bar,  a  wooden  bowl,  filled  with  ipocras,  with  fdiich  they 
march  in  order  into  the  hall,  the  reader,  with  his  white  rod,  going  Ibie- 
most.  And  when  they  come  near  to  the  half  pace,  opposite  to  the 
Judges,  the  coippany  divide  themselves,  one  half  (as  well  banisters  as 
those  under  the  bar)  standing  on  the  one  side  of  the  reader,  the  other, 
on  the  other  side ;  and  then,  after  a  low  solemn  congee  made,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  bar  first  carry  the  wafers ;  the  rest,  with  the  new  reader, 
standing  in  their  places.  At  their  return,  they  all  make  one  anotho' 
solemn,  low  congees,  and  then  the  gentlemen  under  the  bar  cany 
their  bowls  of  ipocras  t»  the  Judges ;  and  returning,  when  the  Judges 
have  drank,  they  make  the  like  scSemn  oongee,  and  so  th^  all  depeit, 
saving  the  new  readers  elect,  who  wait  upon  the  Judges  till  thdr  d^iar- 
ture,  and  then  usher  them  dowa  the  hall  into  the  court-gate,  where 
they  take  their  leaves  of  them." 


*^  The  Post  ReTeli,  as  tfaeir  natn«  imports,  took  place  after  the 
Solemn  Revels,  and  were  performed  ^  bj  the  better  sort  of  the  youn|^ 
gentlemen  of  the  Society,  with  galLecyrds,  corrantoe,  and  other  dance8,.or 
ebe  with  stage-plays.** 

Had  these  most  ridiculous  saltations  been  optional,  there 
would  have  been  less  room  for  amazement,  but  they  were  pre- 
scribed as  legal  obligations  by  established  rules,  and  the  omission 
of  them  made  a  very  serious  offence.  In  Herbert's  Inns  of 
Court,  it  appears  that  so  late  as  the  time  of  James  I.  an  order 
was  made  that  the  under  barristers  should  ^^  by  decimation  be 
put  out  of  commons,  for  example  sake,  because  the  whole  bar 
were  offended  by  their  not  dancing  on  the  Candlemas-day  pre- 
ceding, according  to  the  ancient  order  of  the  Society,  when  the 
Judges  were  present ;"  with  a  threat  that  if  the  Tike  fault  were 
committed  afterwards,  they  should  be  fined  or  disbarred  ! 

Wynnes  Eunomus^  contains  an  authentic  narrative  of  the  last 
Revel  in  any  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  It  took  place  February  3, 
1733;  and  was  attended  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Wollaston 
Master  of  the  Revels,  Dr.  Sherlock  Master  of  the  Temple  and 
then  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  by  the  Judges  and  Sergeants.  They 
first  partook  of  an  elegant  dinner,  and  were  waited  on  at  table 
by  fourteen  students,  among  whom  was  the  Chancellor's  son. 
When  this  was  over,  a  play  began,  called  Love  for  Love,  with 
the  farce  of  the  Devil  to  Pay,  by  the  actors  fVom  the  Hayroarket. 
After  this,  the  Chancellor,  Judges,  &c.  formed  a  large  ring, 
and  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  who  went  first,  took  the  Lord 
Chancellor  by  the  right  hand,  and  he,  with  his  left,  took  Mr.  J. 
Page,  who,  joined  to  the  other  Judges,  Sergeants  and  Benchers 
present,  danced  round  the  fire,  according  to  the  old  ceremony, 
three  times,  ^Muring  which,  they  were  aided  in  the  figure  of 
the  dance,  by  Mr.  George  Cook,  Prothonotary,  though  of  sixty; 
and  all  the  time  of  the  danee,  the  ancient  song,  accompanied 
with  music,  was  sung  by  one  Toby  Astor,  dressed  in  a  bar  gown, 
whose  father  had  been  formerly  Master  of  the  Plea  Office,  in 
the  King's  Bench."  Foote,  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  could 
not  have  conceived  anything  more  completely  farcical.  The 
scene  was  witnessed  by  a  crowd  of  ladies,  who  filled  the 
galleries. 

The  salaries  of  the  ancient  Judges  were,  wo  are  told,  very 
small — ^not  sufficient,  it  would  seem,  to  support  life.  They 
must,  therefore,  have  depended  on  their  private  fortunes,  and 
accepted  the  office  for  its  dignity.    From  the  reign  of  Henry  HI. . 

*  Vol.li.  p.  288. 
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to  that  of  Henry  VIII.  they  ranged  from  ten  marks  to  tveaTy 
pounds,  though  in  some  of  the  intermediate  reigns,  many  ob- 
tained one  hundred  and  forty  marks.  The  emoluments  it  the 
profession  were  in  a  correspondent  ratio,  for  in  the  churdi- 
wardens'  account  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  for  the  year 
1476,  there  is  said  to  be  this  entry — *^Also  paid  Roger  Fylpott, 
learned  in  the  law,  for  his  counsel ;  giving  three  shilling  and 
eight-pence,  with  four-pence  for  his  dinner/'  The  duties  of  the 
.  Judges,  however,  were  not  burthensome.  They  seldom  tat 
longer  in  Court  than  three  hours  a  day,  viz.  from  eight  to 
eleven  o*clock,  and  never  in  the  afternoon.  After  Court,  they 
took  some  refreshment,  and  spent,  says  Fortescue,  '*  the  reA  of 
the  day  in  the  study  of  the  laws,  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  other  innocent  amusements  at  their  pleasure.  'Twasa 
life  rather  of  contemplation  than  of  action.''  . 

If  such  were  the  lives  of  our  Circuit  Judges^  there  might  be 
some  apparent  reason  why  their  salaries  should  be  redu^  be- 
low the  minimum  of  comfortable  subsistence,  as  has  lately  been 
done  in  this  state.  But  their  case  is  widely  difibrent,  and  few 
are  the  hours  they  can  spare  ''to  study  the  laws,  or  read  tie 
Scriptures."  Even,  however,  had  they  more  time  and  lea 
travelling,  the  interests  of  society  would,  we  think,  be  opposed 
to  the  reduction.  Judges  should  be  placed  above  pecuniafy 
difficulties :  their  minds  should  not  be  diverted  from  their  im- 
portant duties,  by  the  pinching  of  want,  or  the  necessity  of 
devising  ways  and  means  to  eke  out  a  living  for  their  families. 
Such  a  situation  both  lessens  respectability  and  invites  temp- 
tation. Bring  the  administrators  of  the  law,  through  whose 
sanctions  alonis  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  beard,  ioto 
contempt,  and  the  law  itself  will  soon  become  odious— render 
the  law  and  its  tribunals  odious,  and  you  prepare  the  people  to 
despise  the  yoke  and  to  embrace  any  change  which  would  adbrd 
a  prospect  of  relief.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  io  wboie 
hands  are  our  destinies,  our  legislators,  that  the  most  distiD- 
guisbing  and  delightful  characteristic  of  our  people,  is  their 
cheerful  submission  to  the  law :  to  that  they  universally  bov 
down  with  obedience,  and  upon  that  foundation,  mainly,  stand 
our  republican  institutions.  Every  thing  which  tends  to  shake 
it,  a  patriot  should  deprecate;  and  we  know  nothing  more  surely 
calculated  to  produce  that  lamentable  effect,  than  the  reductioD 
of  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  to  a  bare  subsistence,  by  wbicb 
thesje  offices  will  ere  long  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  iofervv 
men,  or  will  render  those  of  a  superior  character  who  impr*^ 
dently  accept  them,  the  victims  for  life  of  debasing  vmU  Fot- 
tuoately  for  us,  our  Judges  have  hitherto  beeadistingiiiibedfbc 
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their  integrity.  Their  bright  honour  has  ne^er  been  flallied 
even  by  suspicion,  and  tt  is  delightful  to  contemplate  their  spot- 
less conduct.  But  how  long,  we  cannot  help  asking,  can  this  last, 
if  we  place  them  in  a  pecuniary  situation  below  their  rank  in 
society  ?  Is  it  desirable  thus  to  cast  them  down  from  their  In- 
timate station  in  the  community,  and  to  debar  them  of  the  adran- 
tages  of  enlightened  social  intercourse  i  Let  this  false  economy 
continue,  aid  after  a  little  while  the  offices  will  be  filled  with 
the  worthless  and  the  needy,  and  the  pure  temples  irf*  justice 
become  marts  of  venality  and  corruption. 

The  British  Chancellor  had,  and  indeed,  continues  to  have,  a 
much  more  severe  duty  to  perform  than  the  Law  Judges.  The 
labours  of  the  Lord-keeper  Williams  were  enough  to  destroy 
half  a  dozen  Chancellors  of  modem  times.  Philips,  in  bis  bio- 
graphy of  him,  says — **  It  is  almost  incredible  what  a  p^ect 
drudge  the  keeper  was,  especially  when  he  first  entered  upon 
bis  office.  His  business,  at  this  time,  was  so  great,  that  he  was 
forced  to  sit  by  candlelight  in  the  court,  two  hours  before  day, 
and  to  remain  there  till*  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  then  to 
repair  to  bis  office  in  the  House  of  Lords,  till  twelve  or  one,  on 
every  day.  After  a  short  repast  at  home,  he  returned  to  hear  the 
causes  iu  Chancery,  which  he  could  not  despatch  in  the  morning, 
or  if  he  attended  at  Council,  at  Whitehall,  he  came  back  towards 
evening,  and  followed  his  employment  in  Chancery  till  eight  or 
nine  at  night,  or  later.  After  this,  when  he  came  home,  he  pre- 
served what  papers  his  secretaries  brought  to  him,  and  when 
that  was  done,  though  late  in  the  nigbt,  he  prepared  himself  for 
the  Lords^  House  next  morning.  All  that  lived  in  his  family, 
knew  that  it  was  ordinary  with  him  to  begin  bis  studies  at  six 
at  night,  and  continue  them  till  three  in  the  morning,  and  be 
ready  again  by  seveh  to  attend  to  his  employment." 

This  required  an  extraordinary  physical  constitution,  and  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  equity ;  yet,  it  is  remarkable,  that  among  not 
the  worst  of  the  English  Chancellors,  so  late  as  1672,  sat  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  never  studied  law,  or  been  called  to  the  bar.  This 
was  Lord  Shaftesbury,  (after  whom  our  Ashley  and  Cooper 
rivers  take  their  names)  who  was  apfiointed  by  Charles  II.  upon 
the  removal  of  his  predecessor,  for  refusing  to  affix  the  great 
seal  to  the  declaration  for  suspending  the  penal  laws.  As 
Shaftesbury  knew  no  law,  he  determined  to  distinguish  himself, 
from  all  others,  by  his  costume.  ^^  He  sate  on  the  bench,  (says 
Roger  North)  in  an  ash-coloured  gown,  silver  laced,  and  full 
ribboned  pantaloons  displayed,  without  any  black  at  all  in  his 
garb,  unless  it  were  in  his  hat,  which  now  I  cannot  say  posir 
tively,  though  I  saw  him,  was  so."     His  conduct,  at  times,  |)ar- 
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iook  of  die  \entf  irf'kM^dresB,  for  North  gMs  on,  in  b  IsiMMiUe 
«tyle,  to  p^e  an  aeeount  of  fab  caunng  the  Judges,  Kwg'f  Coui- 
aal  and  odier  offieeri  of  the  hw,  who  uaed  to  «rait  4ni  tke  grol 
seal  tfae  firnt  day  of  a  term,  to  form  tke  pracesflton,  'cootrwy  lo 
all  pneeedeat,  on  iiorfe-4Midi,  eqnipped  wMi  black  feot  dodn. 
They  were  joiaed  by  m^ny  of  the  aobitky  and  their  rethiaes,  a 
honour  of  the  new  Chancellor,  and  the  cavalcade  passed  steadiij 
enough  till  they  came  to  some  inter mptioos,  when,  says  tfadr 
historian,  *'  for  want  of  gravity  io  the  beaats,  and  toa  nrachii 
the  riders,  there  happened  some  curvetting,  which  made  do  lit- 
tle disorder.  Judge  Twisden,  to  his  great  affright,  and  the  eon- 
sternation  of  his  grave  brethren,  was  laid  along  in  the  dirt  Bat 
all,  at  length,  arrived  safe,  without  the  toss  of  life  or  limb  in  the 
service."  Shaftesbury's  judicial  merits,  however*  Strang  ti 
tell,  have  been  well  spoken  of  by  some,  though  disparagingly  bj 
Month*  Hume  aays  he  was  an  excellent  Chancellor,  and  thst 
all  his  decrees  were  equally  remarkable  for  justness  and  for  in- 
tegrity. 

Notice  is  taken  of  many  other  Chanceliors,  but  the  anecdotes 
are  too  well-known  to  the  profession  to  be  here  transcribed.  The 
character  of  Lord  Tburlow  is  touched  in  cMie  or  two  places,  aid 
a  picture  of  him,  in  fine  Latin,  given  from  Dr.  Parr^s  preSioet» 
Belleadeuus,  which  we  are  almost  tempted  to  copy,  but  oar  lim- 
its do  not  warrant  it.     It  is  time  we  should  draw  to  a  close. 

Judging  from  this  work,  lawyers  have  been  rarely  wits  or 
poets*  What  is  there  collacied,  as  specimens  of  their  wit,  is  toe 
vapid  to  raise  a  smile ;  and,  in  this  respect,  we  think  great  in- 
justice has  been  done  them.  It  had  been  better  to  have  been 
silent  than  have  inserted  such  an  instance  as  Lord  MansfieU'i 
interrupting  a  learned,  though  deaf  sergeant  in  the  mkbt  of 
a  perplexing  argument^  by  calling  to  him,  **  Mr.  Sergeant,  Mr. 
Sergeant,"  and  when  he  had  completely  broken  the  chain  c^bis 
reasoning,  addressing  him  with  ^'  the  court  hopes  your  cold  ii 
better."  This,  doubtless,  created  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the 
embarrassed  sergeant,  but  could  not  have  impressed  the  aadiesce 
favorably  with  the  Judge's  wit  or  politeness.  A  number  of  Cu^ 
ran's  poor  puns  find  a  place  in  the  book  under  the  head  of  Bod 
MotS)  but  nothing  worth  reading  is  preserved  among  them.  Oo 
Lord  Norbury,  the  prince  of  judicial  jesters,  silence  is  preserred, 
whilst  of  Lord  Eldon,  among  other  rare  instances,  the  follow- 
ing is  told  :  In  a  case  in  the  Common  Pleas,  in  1800,  Sergeant 
Cockle  said  to  the  jury,  that ''  if  the  defendant,  (a  riieriff'sodi- 
cer,  sued  for  an  escape)  had  fairly  come  forward  and  all^ 
that  the  mob  obliged  him  to  let  the  debtor  go,  he,  the  counsel, 
would  have  had  his  mouth  shut."    Lord  Eldon  immediately  in- 
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•Cerrupted  him,  exclaimiDf ,  ^^  my  brotber  Cockle  will  excuse  me 
tf  I  interrupt  him  ^  he  will,  I  am  certain,  always  do  bis  profefih 
sionel  duty  in  ae  good  natured  a  way  as  any  1  know  ;  but  I  can*- 
not  giv<e  fell  credit  to  his  present  assertion.  Had  the  officer 
^Mbpted  the  exact  line  pointed  at,  I  am  very  well  satisfied  that 
•my  brother  Cockle,  provided  he  had,  on  bis  brief  the  same 
namber  of  guineas  which  now  are  indorsed  on  it,  would  not  have 
had  his  mouth  so  easily  shut/'  The  anecdote  which  approaches 
nearest  to  humour,  is  The  following : — 

^'A  young  gentleman  called  to  the  bar,  and  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  legal  contractions,  bada  brief  put  into  his  hands, 
with  the  following  indoisement  on  it : 
NOKES,       ^ 

ts.  >   Instructions. 

Styles.    ) 

Mr.  Leatherhead,  J  gua.  [J  guinea.]  **^  "^ 

^^  To  more  for  a  common  [commission]  to  examine  witnesses." 

The  young  gentleman  accordingly  moved  the  court, — ^^  My 
Lords,  I  humbly  move  your  Lordships  for  a  common  to  examine 
witnesses."  .  ''  What,  Sir?"  said  the  Ch^f  Justice,  '<  I  humbly 
inqve  for  a  common  to  examine  witnesses."  ^'  Pray,  Sir,"  said 
the  Chief  Justice,  •'  are  your  witnesses  numerous  ?"  **  Yes,  my 
Lord."     "  Then  take  Salisbury  Plain  !" 

As  poets,  the  lawyers  of  Great-Britain  seem,  as  was  natu* 
rally  to  be  expected,  in  a  land  where  popular  opinion  forbade 
their  cultivation  of  letters,  to  have  made  quite  as  sorry  a  figure ; 
for,  though  many  are  named  as  versifyers,  their  effusions  are 
now  beyond  the  memory  of  man.  It  is  said  Lord  Clarendon 
coquetted  with  the  muses,  and  even  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  occa- 
sionally dabbled  in  Castalian  streams.  Boger  North's  criti- 
cism of  him  is,  '*  he  published  much  in  speculative  devotion ; 
part  pro^e,  and  part  verse,  and  the  latter  hobbled  so  near  the 
style  of  the  other  as  to  be  distinguished  chiefly  by  being  worse." 
It  is  whispered  that  Lord  Bacon  was  a  poet,  but  concealed  his 
talent;  and  poor  Lord  Coke,  who  never  pretended  to  the  power 
of  rhyming,  satisfied  himself  with  citing  the  poets,  and  boasted 
of  bis  having  referred  to  Virgil  three  hundred  times!*  *'  It 
standeth  well,  he  observes,  with  the  gravity  of  our  lawyers  to 
cite  verses."     Lord  Harcourt,  Queen  Anne's  Chancellor,  is  said 

*  It  must  be  owned  Lord  Bacon  was  the  "  brightest/*  no  less  than  the  "  wisest'* 
of  mankind;  as  every  reader  of  his  iDcomparabie  Essajrs  hasfeit;  and  even  amid 
the  blaclp-letter  lore  and  scholastic  sobtletiea  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  one  is  conllnu- 
ally  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  play  of  a  ^rtive,  and  even  highly  poetioal 
fancy.  Versification  is  not  of  the  substance  of  poetry,  and  Murray  was,  probably, 
Bot  the  only  Ovid  disguised  or  smothered  ioa  wig  and  a  gow]i.-*£itf. 
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tp  have  been  no  mean  poet,  and  the  same  was  said  of  Lord  Somers. 
Pope  compliments  Lord  Mansfield  on  his  poetical  abilities,  and 
Lord  Hardwicke's  addition  to  Lord  Lyttleton's  Poem  on  Yirtoe 
and  Fame,  we  are  told,  had  much  merit.  All  these,  however,  and 
others  that  might  be  mentioned,  were,  we  apprehend,  but  mere 
versifyers,  and  Sir  William  Blackstone  among  the  re^,  though 
in  his  **  Lawyer's  Farewell  to  his  Muse,"  there  are  some  pleas* 
tng  lines.  ^ 


Art.  IX. — Re$ahiiion$  iubmiUed  in  ike  House  of  RepresetOaiweg 
of  the  Congress  of  the  Untied  SMeSf  declaratory  of  the  umeom- 
stitutionality  cfthe  Act^  passed  on  the  14M  of  July,  17SI8,  com- 
monly called  the  SedUion  Law,  andprooiding  for  a  resiaratwn 
of  ike  fines  uMch  may  have  been  paid  to  the  respective  Marshals 
of  the  District  Couiis,  by  the  parties  who  were  convicted  under 
that  Act.  Reports  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  20th 
Congress,  2d  Session. 

We  purpose  selecting  both  the  title  and  matter  of  the  Reso- 
lutions which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article,  to  say  something 
on  a  topic  vitally  connected  with  the  successful  progress  and 
permanent  security  of  civil  liberty,  philosophy  and  letters.  A 
free  press  is  the  fountain  of  all  light,  and  so  vastly  has  its  poww 
been  increased  in  modern  times,  that  it  is  no  paradox  to  say,  k 
Stands  in  many  respects,  very  effectively  in  the  place  of  govern- 
ment itself,  by  organizing,  concentrating,  and  diffusing  that 
public  opinion,  by  which  rulers,  even  in  arbitrary  governments, 
are  themselves  ruled,  and  subjected  to  restraints,  altogether  un- 
provided by  the  political  constitution  of  their  country,  or  what 
is  technically  called,  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  object  which  we  propose  to  ourselves,  is  not  to  discuss 
the  doctrine  of  private  libels,  because  we  are  not  aware  that 
the  law  in  this  particular  requires  amendment ;  for  under  the 
decisions  of  our  courts,  the  security  of  character  and  freedom  of 
discussion  seem  sufliciently  guarded.  But  we  have  always  con- 
eidered  that  adequate  atonement  was  not  made  for  the  violation 
lof  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  perpetrated  by  the 
passing  of  the  memorable  act  of  1798,  commonly  called  the  Se- 
dition Law,  in  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  permitted,  to  expire  by 
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its  own  limitation ;  and  that  effective  securities  oo^rbt  to  be  ob-* 
tained  against  any  effort,  in  future,  to  make  what  are  generally 
called  political  libels,  punishable  by  tbe.authority  of.  the  United 
States,  and  consequoitly,  cognizable  in  the  Federal  Courts. 
With  these  views,  we  have  looked  with  no  little  interest  to  the 
ultimate  adoption  of  the  Resolutions  which  we  now  intend 
very  briefly  to  discuss— -an  interest  which,  we  confess,  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  augmented  neeiissity  which  the  ex  peri-* 
enceof  each  day  unfolds,  of  limiting  the  implied  powers  of  this 
▼ast  confederate  government,  and  the  objects  which  they  are 
intended  to  accomplish. 

The  power  delegated  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to 
define  and  punish  certain  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  is  conveyed 
in  words  of  the  utmost  precision  in  the  Constitution  itself,  and 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  disclosed  in  the 
early  history  of  our  government,  that  upon  mere  loose  impli- 
cation, and  seemingly  against  an  express  prohibition.  Congress 
should  have  declared  certain  acts  criminal  and  punishable  by 
severe  penalties.  But  remarkable  as  it  is,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  deal  too  rigorously  with  the  authors  of  those  odious  enact- 
ments. The  Government  had  but  just  gone  into  operation,  and  the 
lessons  of  experience— at  all  times  important — were  absolutely 
indispensable  to  ascertain  the  principles  on  which  it  shou  Id  be  con- 
ducted in  practice.  The  statesmen  who  exercised  the  powers  of 
the  Constitution,  had  not  been  bred  and  disciplined,  so  to  speak, 
in  its  nurture  and  admonition.  They  had  no  sure  means  of 
estimating  the  precise  momentum  of  the  machine  which  they 
had  constructed,  the  pressure  it  could  sustain,  or  the  exact 
extent  of  its  powers — in  a  word,  the  degree  of  government 
which  the  people  themselves  would  bear.  Besides,  we  are 
not  so  ignorant  of  the  history  of  our  own  country,  or  of 
the  still  more  melancholy  history  of  human  nature,  as  not  to 
know,  that  in  periods  of  great  moral  excitenfent,  very  honest, 
but  very  pernicious  mistakes  may  be  committed  in  legislation. 
The  Sedition  Law  was  passed  at  a  moment  when  the  volcano  of 
the  French  revolution  seemed,  in  the  estimation  of  many  good 
men,  to  threaten  with  its  burning  lava  the  uttermost  verge  of 
the  civilized  world.  They  believed,  that  much  of  this  convulsion 
was  to  be  attributed,  even  in  France,  to  the  extreme  licentious- 
ness of  popular  discussion,  and  they  further  believed,  that  a 
similar  cause  was  then  nourishing  into  existence,  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean,  a  spirit,  in  portentous  sympathy  with  some  of  th^ 
worst  characteristics  of  this  signal  and  sanguinary  drama.  That 
these  individuals  greatly  overrated  the  evils  of  the  times,  and 
essentially  mistook  their  remedy,  we  believe  is  universally  ad- 
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mitted  now,  without  impeaching  the  purity  or  sincerity  oC  the 
motives  under  which  they  acted. 

Without  farther  introduction,  we  shall  now,  in  ibe  smaUeit 
compass  into  which  we  may  be  able  to  condense  what  we  have  ta 
say  in  proof  of  this  position,  proceed  to  present  our  Tiews;  and, 
as  Ihe  most  appropriate  division  of  this  discusskm,  we  shall 
lake,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  the  two  propositioBe  eai- 
braced  in  the  Resolutions  themselves. 

First,  that  the  law  of  the  14th  of  July,  1798,  coronoonly  called 
the  Sedition  Law,  was  a  violation  of  the  Coastitutioo  of  the 
United  States,  by  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

In  taking  up  this  position,  we  feel  all  the  embarrasamoit 
which  one  must  eoeounter,  who  undertakes  te  prove  wb^ 
is  self-evident  or  universally  admitted.  Although  the  act  of  1798, 
never  came  under  the  cognisance  i^the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and,  consequently,  that  Court  never  bad  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  its  constitutionality ;  yet, 
nevertheless,  at  a  period  not  at  all  remote  from  its  passage, 
public  opinion  pronounced  a  judgment  on  this  subject,  which 
may  well  be  taken  as  the  ascertained  sense  of  nearly  a  whale 
community,  which  spoke  a  language  so  clear  and  empbatical, 
as  would  have  prevented  the  re-enactment  of  this  law,  \£  ever 
any  disposition  had  been  felt  to  revive  it*  Tbe  language  was, 
that  those  who  had  passed  this  law,  bad  done  what  the  Conati- 
tution  bad  not  authorized. 

And  on  what  grounds  did  public  opinion  declare  the  Seditioa 
Law  unconstitutional  ?  It  was  because  it  affirmed  a  power  not 
delegated  by  the  Constitution  ;  oo  the  contrary,  oae,  the  exer- 
cise of  which,  was  exprei^ly  denied  to  Congress,  by  an  aareod- 
ment  to  that  instrument.  It  is  only  necessary  to  weigh  the 
import  of  the  tenth  amendment,  by  which,  as  the  power  of  regu- 
lating tbe  press  bad  not  been  delegated,  ^^  it  was  reserved  to  tbe 
states  or  the  people,''  and  then  to  read  the  amendment  that 
stands  at  the  very  head  of  the  twelve  supplemental  articles^ 
that  were  added,  out  of  an  abundant  caution  on  tbe  part  of  the 
people,  to  tbe  Constitution,  (which  declares  that  ^*  Congress 
shall  make  no  law  abridging  tbe  freedom  of  speech,  or  the 
liberty  of  the  press'') ;  and  then  to  turn  to  the  enactment  of  the 
sedition  law,  to  be  satisfied  of  this  truth. 

In  the  very  face,  then,  of  a  non-delegation,  and  a  pioeitive 
prohibition  of  the  power,  Congress  passed  the  following  clause 
in  this  memorable  law,  which^  inter  aUa^  enacted : — 

"  That  if  any  person  shall  write,  print,  utter  or  pubhi^  or  shall  cause 
or  procure  to  be  written,  printed,  uttered  or  published,  or  sfaaU  know- 
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ngly  or  wilUngflj  aMsist  or  aid  in  writing,  printkig,  uttering,  or  jrablish-i 
ng  any  false,  scandaloiis  and  malicioiis  writing  or  writings  against  the 
Gavermnunt  of  the  United  States,  or  the  President  of  the  IFnited  States^ 
nth  an  intent  to  defame  the  said  Government,  or  either  House  of  the 
laid  Congress,  or  the  said  President,  or  to  bring  them  or  either  of  them 
nto  contempt  or  disrepute,  or  to  excite  against  them  or  either  of  tbem, 
he  hatred  of  the  good  people  of  these  United  States,  or  to  stir  up  sedi- 
ion  within  the  United  States,  or  to  excite  any  unlawful  combinatione 
herein  for  opposing  or  reiiflting  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
ict  of  the  President  of  the  United  Stales,  done  m  pitrsuanoe  of  any  suck 
law,  or  of  the  powers  in  him  rested  by  the  ConstitutioQ  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  r^ist*  oj;^;x)se  or  defeat  any  such  law  or  act,  or  to  aid,  en- 
tourage or  abet  any  hostOe  designs  of  any  foreign  nation,  against  the 
United  States,  their  people  or  (^ernment ;  then,  such  person  thereof 
sonvicted  before  any  Court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction 
thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars, 
ind  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years."  • 

The  next  and  last  chtuse  io  the  aet  provided,  *'  that  the  per- 
sons prosecuted  under  it,  shall  be  permitted  to  give  the  truth  in 
evidence^  that  the  jury  trying  such  prosecutions  shall,  by  their 
finding,  deteroiine  the  law  and  fact,  and,  that  the  duration  of 
the  act,  itself,  shall  be  limited  to  the  3d  day  of  March,  ISOi.** 

If  no  law  of  libel  was  sanctioned  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  none  could  exist  in  reference  to  its  federal 
relations  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  (which  we  contend 
is  the  correct  doctrine  on  this  points  then  this  clause,  which  at- 
tempts to  regulate  a  power,  left  free  and  undisturbed,  to  the 
people,  is  ipiofacio^  an  abridgment  of  that  power,  whatever  may 
be  the  plausible  provisos  by  which  the  general  law  of  libel,  as 
existing  in  another  country,  may  be  mitigated. 

So  apparent  was  this  on  the  fhce  of  the  law,  that  in  the  cele- 
brated report  of  1799,  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives- 
by  the  supporters  of  the  Sedition  Act,  they  were  compelled  to 
put  into  requisition  all  the  resources  which  the  most  latitudina- 
rian  construction  of  the  implied  or  incidental  powers  could  fur* 
aish. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  contended,  (and  it  will  scarcely  be 
credited  at  this  day)  that  the  second  section  of  the  third  article, 
which  provides,  <<  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  or  equity^  arising  under  this 
constitution,"  made  offeree,  in  our  federal  system,  the  Common 
Law  of  England,  and  as  the  Law  of  Libel  was  a  part  of  that 
law,  the  Sedition  Act,  which  permitted  the  truth  to  be  given 
in  evidence,  so  far  from  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press,  was 
an  emphatic  enlargement  of  its  liberty. 
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In  the  fleoond  place,  it  was  ooDtended  that  nnder  the  o|^ 
teenth  article  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  aitiele  of  the  Cod* 
stitution,  the  act  was  constitutional,  as  that  section  giTci  to 
Congress  the  power  **  to  make  all  laws,  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper,  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  pow- 
ers," that  one  of  the  foregoing  powers  was,  '*  to  provide  fortk 
eoiBmon  defence  and  general  welfare,"  that  the  Sedition  Law 
was  a  means  of  providing  for  the  common  defence,  and  that  pw- 
ishing  seditious  writers  was  *^  suppressing  insurrections  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution." 

All  the  other  parts  of  the  instrument  were  probably  wntten 
on  adamant.  This  clause  seems  to  have  been  inscribed  on  In- 
dian rubber,  which  contracts  and  stretches  just  as  the  banil  of 
a  political  magician  may  touch  it ;  and  flexible  as  it  is,  it  is  the 
only  part  of  the  sacred  charter,  in  the  construction  of  which, 
Congress  **  cannot  be  palsied  by  the  will  of  their  constituents.** 
We  cannot  treat  this  once  attempted  justification  of  the  SeditioB 
Law  with  any  sort  of  gravity.  There  is  something  too  facetioBS 
for  argument  in  the  discovery,  that  the  Sedition  Law  helonged 
to  the  military  power  of  the  Government ;  that  one  of  the 
means  of  national  defence  was  indictment,  and  that  a  district 
attorney,  whether  casemated,  or  mounted  on  the  folds  of  his  hh 
dictment,  was  no  contemptible  cannoneer. 

This  branch  of  the  inquiry  involves  the  question  of  what  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  by  the  "freedom  of  the 
press,"  which  Congress  was  prohibited  from  abridging.  N 
they  mean  the  English  freedom  of  the  press,  the  French  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  Austrian  freedom  of  the  press,  or  the  Rossitt 
freedom  of  the  press  f  Could  they  have  meant  the  English 
freedom  of  the  press  ?  Let  us  show  what  it  is  at  Common  Law, 
not  by  a  reference  to  the  odious  star-chamber  doctrine,  but  to 
authorities  recent,  authentic,  and  of  the  highest  intelligence,  h 
Holt's  Reports,  p.  434,  Lord  Holt  said, — ''  To  say  that  cornipt 
ofiicers  are  appointed  to  administer  affairs,  is  certainly  a  reflee- 
tion  on  the  government.  If  men  should  not  be  called  toaecoont 
for  possessing  the  people  with  an  ill  opinion  of  the  goveromenti 
no  government  could  subsist."  Lord  Raymond  said,  in  State 
Trials,  vol.  z.  **a  magistrate,  minister  of  state,  or  other  pub- 
lic person's  character,  is  not  to  be  stained  directly  or  indirectly* 
Tbe  law  reckons  it  a  great  offence  when  the  libel  is  pointed  at 
persons  in  a  public  capacity,  as  it  is  a  reproach  to  the  govern- 
ment to  have  corrupt  magistrates,"  &c.  Even  the  enlightened 
Sir  Philip  Yorke,  afterwards  Lord  Hardwicke,  said,  in  the  sane 
volume,  '*  he,  (the  printer)  is  not  to  publish  any  thing  r^ecting 
on  the  character  aiid  reputation  and  admimitraiiM  ^  his  Ma- 
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esty  or  his  mWiiiUnrs."  And  Lord  Ellenborough  laid  down  the 
position  in  the  ease  of  the  King  f».  Cobbelt.  **  It  is  no  new  doo- 
rine,  that  if  a  publication  be  calculated  to  alienate  the  affections 
>f  the  people,  by  bringing  the  government  into  disesteein,"  (al- 
Bost  the  words  of  the  Sedition  Law)  ^^  whether  the  expedient 
)e  by  ridicule  or  obloquy,  the  person  so  conducting  himself  is 
exposed  to  the  inflictions  of  the  law.  It  is  a  crime — it  has  ever 
)een  considered  a  crime,  whethei  wrapt  in  one  form  or  ano- 
:her.''  It  was  not  from  doctrines  like  these  that  the  founders 
>f  the  Constitution  intended  to  establish  the  security  of  the  free- 
iomof  the  press. 

It  is  obvious  that  they  designed  to  leave  the  great  privilege  of 
Tree  discussion  entirely  unshackled,  and,  that  by  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  they  intended  to  exclude  the  whole 
doctrine  of  political  libels,  being  a  crime  punishable  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  leaving  all  her  citizens,  whether 
public  functionaries  or  othervirise,  to  their  remedy  under  the  sta- 
tutory or  Common  Law  prorisions  of  the  State  courts. 

They  who  proposed,  and  they  who  adopted  the  amendment, 
which  prohibits  Congress  from  abridging  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  perfectly  understood  what  this  freedom  meant,  even  be- 
yond the  obvious  signification  of  the  forms  themselves.  They 
did  not  look  abroad  for  its  definition,  as^it  practically  existed  in 
the  codes  of  civilized  Europe,  for  they  knew  they  would  not  find 
it  there.  They  were  sensible  that  a  peculiar  frame  of  civil  and 
national  polity  had  been  established  in  this  country,  which  en- 
abled them  to  engraft  on  it,  that  which  had  been  an  almost 
hopeless  desideratum  in  philosophy  and  morals,  the  right  of  free 
and  unrestricted  discussion  on  the  conduct  of  public  agents.*— 
They  could  not,  therefore,  but  have  rogarded  it  as  vitally  im- 
portant that  this  right  should  not  only  be  free  from  the  old  cen- 
sorial restraints  of  the  licenser,  but  from  any  subsequent  pun- 
ishment under  the  laws  whatsoever.  And  let  us  add,  that  the 
opinion  was  in  harmony  with  the  very  elementary  principles  of 
our  government  which  was  formed  by  the  people,  was  to  be  ad* 
ministered  for  the  people,  and  by  responsible  agents  of  th6ir 
appointment.  A  libel,  therefore,  against  the  government,  as 
an  artificial  person,  could  never  have  entered  into  their  concep- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  they  must  have  known  that  the  ^*  liberty 
of  the  press"  was  the  great  conservative  principle  by  which  the 
fabric  which  they  had  reared,  was  to  be  upheld — that  it  was 
only  through  the  exercise  of  this  liberty  that  they  could  make  a 
good  selection  of  their  servants— that  this  selection  must  result 
mm  knowledge,  and  that  the  vtmoH  knowledge  could  only  be 
the  consequence  of  the  tUmoft  freedom  of  discussion.     And  that 
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the  esrceHetice  of  tbe  ehoide,  -whick  the  peoj^  mtght  tmhe, 
would  be  in  proportkm  to  the  extent,  faineBsatid  variety  of  At 
inforoHilion  which  they  had  of  the  merit  and  demerit  of  thoit 
who  aspired  to  sttre  theiii% 

With  the  truth  of  one  cardinal  prindple  they  mtist  baveliMi 
deeply  impressed,  that  there  can  be  do  other  eeeurity  for  tke 
^*  freedom  of  the  press,"  or  public  liberty,  but  by  abro^ini 
the  whole  doctrine  of  political  or  public  Ubels,  which  it  WMtbe 
object  of  the  Sedition  Law  to  make  of  force  in  this  coantrjr. 
For  the  very  instant  you  place  a  nMi«  in  a  situation  to  wm 
himself  at  the  expense  of  those  who  give  him  power,  and  st 
the  same  time  skreen  him  from  exposure,  by  fettering  the 
action  of  the  press,  you  at  once  give  unlimited  Hnpmiitjto 
corruption  and  misrule.  The  miseries  of  a  bad  govemmeiittfe 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  people  not  havii^,  ii  die 
fullest  sense  of  the  forms,  all  the  means  of  knowing  bow  tta 
government  is  administered.  They  cannot  have  all  the  rneao^ 
with  the  press  hoodwinked  and  crippled  by  any  restriction  winl- 
soever ;  for  if  it  be  in  the  power  .of  those  who  govern,  to  perinit 
certain  opinions  to  be  expressed,  and  to  proscribe  certain  other 
opinions,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  matter  beyond  dispute,  that  tk 
only  opinions  they  will  tolerate,  wid  be  those  best  cakolatd  to 
sustain  and  perpetuate  their  own  authority.  Now,  as  the  pibfe 
have  the  deepest  interest  in  determining  the  truth  or  ftlmty  ^ 
all  opinions  that  may  be  expressed  of  their  agents,  tkiB  em 
only  be  secured  by  allowing  the  utmost  freedom  in  expmriog 
these  opinions.  And  for  this  freedom,  hordering  even  oo  lioeih 
tiousness,  the  community  at  large  have  the  highest  compeMtitM 
m  the  fact,  that,  in  the  end,  it  is  only  the  sound  «pinioM  that 
will  obtain  the  general  assent  of  a  majority  of  those  who  are  l» 
be  influenced,  or  who  are  to  profit  by  them. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  those  who  adopted  the 
amendment,  knew  moreover,  that  the  only  mode  of  seeurngthe 
right  of  free  discussion  was  not  to  limit  the  power  of  the  MM 
investigation  and  censure,  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  paUic 
functionaries — that,  practically,  more  harm  had  been  done  to 
the  world  by  a  vicious  and  corrupted  press  speaking  too  &v^a^ 
ably  of  a  bad  government,  than  by  the  most  hcentioos  cidaai- 
nies  uttered  against  a  gocnl  one.  And,  that  ^where'the  right  ta 
censure  and  praise  pubHc  agents  stood  on  the  same  grooodtAD' 
was  equally  free,  that  just  as  the  truth  might  preponderate,  coa- 
veyed  through  and  vindicated  by  no  other  organ  tlian  theprew, 
would  be  the  just  judgment  of  those  for  whose  benefit  govera- 
ment  itself  is  instituted. 
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Witk  these  obvioua  and  familiar  principles,  the  great  men, 
whose  work  we  have  been  considering,  must  have  been  deeply 
imbued.  They  did  not  go  to  the  star*chamber  of  the  Tudors  and 
the  Stuarts,  or  even  to  the  decisions  of  Holt  and  Raymond,  of 
Mansfield  or  Ellenborougb,  for  a  proper  knowledge  of  what  the 
A^edom  of  the  press  was,  or  ought  to  be.  They  found  that  in 
apite  of  the  occasional  censorship  and  penal  laws  of  the  provincial 
governments,  to  this  freedom  much  of  our  success  in  our  mighty 
struggle  was  to  be  attributed,  nor  were  they  ignorant  of  the 
Fights  which  the  philosophy  of  England  had  thrown  on  this 
subject  during  the  previoiis  century — lights  which  sometiroof 
«veo  penetrated  the  darkness  of  her  courts — they  were  no 
strangers  to  the  vigorous  essays  of  Locke,  and  the  sublime 
tractate  of  MiUon-^-they  knew  and  believed  with  these  immortal 
spirits,  that  it  is  only  from  a  free  press,  as  free  as  the  atmos* 
pbere  of  heaven,  that  a  healthful  tone  can  be  given  to  the  cir* 
culation  of  human  opinion^  and,  that  it  is  nc^  from  this  enginoi 
manacled  by  those  in  power,  with  a  view  to  maintain  their 
power,  tliat  it  can  ever  give  cieatioa  to  that  which  one  of  them 
has  sublimely  called  *'the  preckms  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit 
embalmed  and  treasured  up,  on  a  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life." 
And  hence,  in  the  scheme  of  national  government  they  per- 
fected, they  withheld,  and  wisely  withheld  all  power  over  the 
press,  and  out  of  an  abundant  caution,  instituted  an  amendmem 
to  the  very  instrument  in  which  the  power  had  been  withheU, 
emphatically  protesting  against  its  assumption* 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  giving  a  just  and  accurate  definition  of 
what  the  freedom  of  the  press  consists,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  coming 
U>  the  conclusion,  that  the  Sedition  Law  did  ^^  abridge"  this 
freedom,  and  for  many  reasons.  And  here  we  must  remark, 
that  a  mere  statement  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  more  dangerous  to 
animadvert  on  the  measures  of  govemmont  after  the  passing  of 
the  law  than  before,  would  seem  to  furnish  a  conclusive  answer 
10  this  question,  and  to  settle  this  branch  of  the  argument ;  but 
it  may  not  be  unimportant  to  add  a  few  illustrations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Sedition  Law  legislated  into  existence 
a  new  class  of  libels  not  previously  known  to  the  laws — libels 
against  the  officers  of  the  Federal  Government  as  officers — for 
before  this  law  there  could  be  no  Kbel  against  the  President  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  second  place,  the  indictments  under  this  law  were  to 
be  tried  not  in  the  State  Courts,  but  the  District  Courts,  by  a 
Judge  appointed  by  the  President,  and  a  jury  summoned  by  a 
Marshal  of  bis  appointment,  and  the  cases  were  conducted  by 
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DietriGt  Attornies,  holding  their  offices  daring  the  plemit  of 
the  Executive. 

In  the  third  plaee,  the  unavoidable  practice  under  the  ad, 
which  ifi  incident  to  all  penal  statutes,  operated  a  serious  abridg- 
ment to  the  freedom  of  the  press ;  which  was^  that  vrhere  a 
partjr  was  charged  with  the  offences  specified  under  the  act, 
whether  innocent  or  not,  he  was  compelled,  with  his  owd  bad, 
to  give  security  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  dollars,  to  appear 
and  answer,  and  moreover,  to  keep  the  peace  and  be  of  good 
behaviour.  Which,  **  keep  the  peace  and  be  of  good  behavioor,* 
meant  that  he  was,  during  the  pendency  of  the  trial,  to  abalaia 
from  writing  ai^  mare  strictures  on  the  conduct  <^tbe  goven- 
ment. 

Fourthly,  that  during  the  continuance  of  thia  act,  two  eodii 
elections  c^  the  House  of  Representatives,  an  election  of  a  part 
of  the  Senate,  and  an  election  of  a  President  was  and  did  oeeer, 
during  which,  the  actual  incumbents  were  protected  from  i 
scrutiny  into  their  public  conduct,  whilst  their  oppooenta  kad 
no  similar  immunity— operating  in  effect  a  restrictioD  on  tk 
press  little  short  of  its  utter  annihilation. 

Fifthly,  the  inteiU  to  defame  and  to  bring  into  contempt  aid 
disrepute,  the  President  or  the  members  of  either  House  ofCos* 
f^ress,  is  made  a  part  of  the  offence.  Now  the  intent  to  do  a 
certain  thing,  may,  under  many  circumstances,  be  more  a  mal- 
ter  of  inference  or  deduction,  than  a  ftict  susceptible  of  prooi 
Nothing,  therefore,  was  so  well  calculated  to  abridge  the  firae- 
dom  of  the  press,  as  to  make  the  intentions  of  the  psirty  offend- 
ing, either  an  inference  of  law  from  the  mere  fact  of  public&tios, 
or  a  deduction  within  the  discretion  of  the  Court.  To  iqr 
nothing  of  what  is  undeniably  just,  that  if  the  party  so  offeodiif  t 
believed  that  the  government  was  corrupt  and  tyrannical,  aad 
hence  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  people,  the  uUeai  to 
bring  those  who  administered  it,  into  contempt,  hatred  and  dii* 
repute,  was  highly  praiseworthy  and  patriotic 

But  it  is  said  the  provision  in  the  act,  which  allowed  the  part; 
arraigned  the  power  to  give  the  truth  in  evidence,  is  a  saffieieat 
answer  to  most  of  the  objections  which  may  be  drawn  from  itf 
supposed  abridgment  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  as  this  rigkc 
was  an  essential  mitigation  of  the  common  law  in  regard  to 
libels,  which  were  punishable  whether  true  or  false. 

If  the  argument  which  we  have  attempted  to  urge  is  woiA 
an}rthing,  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  pass  any  restrietiva 
law  on  the  subject  of  the  press,  this  privilege  is  a  very  valueiesB 
boon,  more  especially  as  no  instance  has  occurred  since  the 
Federal  Government  went  into  operation^  of  any  attempt  to 
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ndict  at  common  lavr,  any  one  of  those  who  had  by  their 
ivritings  endeavoured  to  bring  the  government  **  into  contempt, 
hatred  and  disrepote/'  This  seeming  feature  of  amelioration 
in  the  law  was,  in  fact,  its  most  grievous  provision,  and  more 
seriously  abridged  the  freedom  of  the  press  than  any  other 
part  of  the  act*  For,  practically,  to  allow  a  man,  on  such 
indictments,  to  give  the  truth  in  evidence,  was,  in  fact,  to  compel 
bim  to  do  so,  or  plead  guilty. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  to  prevent  facts  of  eminent  probability, 
general  circulation,  and  pervading  interest  to  the  community, 
from  being  published,  except  the  party  had  legal  testimony  of 
their  truth,  which,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  would  be  impossible. 
To  estimate  the  extent  to  which  such  a  compulsory  amelioTatkm 
must  have  abridged  the  freedom  of  the  press,  let  us  consider 
ivbat  would  be  its  effect  on  colloquial  discussion,  if,  for  instance, 
ire  were  to  state  no  fiicts,  or  rumours  of  fiicts,  make  no  reflec- 
tions on  them  of  censure,  without  being  absolutely  certain  that 
they  are  not  only  true,  but  that,  in  the  event  of  our  relating 
them,  we  should  be  able  to  afford,  according  to  the  subtile  rules 
of  evidence,  absolute  legal  proof  of  their  truth. 

It  availed  a  party  in  this  law  nothing,  although  he  might 
have  stated  circumstances  of  undeniable  notoriety  and  of  almost 
universal  belief,  with  the  most  praiseworthy  motives;  if  he 
failed  in  his  testimony  to  prove  them  true,  be  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  malefactor;  and,  perhaps,  to  be  punished,  when  the 
facts  which  he  had  averred  were  true,  and  those  whom  he  had 
censured  by  the  use  of  these  facts,  were  the  very  individuals  who 
alone  could  prove  their  truth,  and  were  most  interested  in  with- 
holding this  proof.  The  trials  that  took  place  under  the  Sedition 
Act,  very  fully  illustrated  the  mischievous  absurdity  of  most 
of  these  consequences,  and  operating  as  they  did  an  essential 
abridgment  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  we  believe  we  hazard 
nothing  when  we  say,  that  public  opinion  has  settled  down  on 
the  irrevocable  conviction,  that  the  Sedition  Law  was  palpably 
unconstitutional — and  although  this  law  has  gone  '*  to  the  tomb 
of  all  theCapulets,"  its  history  should,  nevertheless,  be  preserved 
as  an  instructive  warning,  which,  to  make  emphaticaliy  authori- 
tative, a  full  pecuniary  indemnity,  we  think,  ought  to  be  made  to 
those  who  suffered  m  pecuniary  penalties  under  its  enactment. 
We  are  aware  that  this  part  of  the  subject  presents  the  only 
difficulty  in  the  whole  case.  But  on  a  mature  examination  of 
the  principles  involved,  we  cannot  but  think  this  difficulty  n^ore 
ideal  than  actual. 

Upon  the  naked  and  abstract  proposition,  whether  the  gov- 
ernment ought  to  retain  moliey  obtained  coereively  from  its  citi^ 
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zens  by  virtue  of  an  uocoD^UatioDal  law»  id  a  case  iriiM«  ^ 
court  of  Justice  canaot  relieve,  there  can  be  scarcely  two  ofke 
ions,  except  on  the  grouiid,  that  it  is  better  a  private  perm 
should  suffer  injustice  than  that  the  public  should  be  put  to  Ike 
inconvenience  of  a  hazardous  precedent.  We  will,  howetcr, 
BOW  proceed  to  state  all  the  objections  which  we  have  hetri 
wged  against  the  restoration  of  the  fines  levied  under  the  Sedi- 
tion Law. 

1.  That  their  restoration  wouldbe  an  encroachment  oa  the  in- 
dependence of  the  judiciary. 

2dly.  That  it  would  be  assuming  for  Congress  a  power,  cot- 
flictiog  with  that  of  the  judiciary,  ^  determining  what  theCoi- 
stitotion  is,  and  what  it  is  not. 

3dly.  That  it  would  be  encouraging  appeals  to  Congrea 
which  would  be  highly  inconvenient  in  practice. 

lot.  It  is  important  to  determine  in  what  the  independtesee  rf 
the  judiciary  may  be  said  to  consist.  We  have  always  sappoied 
that  the  independence  of  judges  was  effected  by  maintamiBgas 
inviolability  in  regard  to  tenure  of  their  oflSces,  by  adequate  se* 
curity  for  the  payment  of  their  salaries ;  by  giving  to  tbeir  deci- 
sions the  force  of  law,  until  the  laws  upon  which  such  decisioDS 
are  grounded,  were  repealed.  That  the  judiciary  should  be  de- 
clared infallible,  to  be  made  independent,  is  a  necessity  wincb 
we  cannot  perceive  ia  the  reason  or  philosophy  of  the  wbok 
matter.  Their  independence,  in  regard  to  their  decisions,  ii 
sufficiently  guaranteed  by  allowing  the  legal  procwses  flewiig 
from  them,  to  terminate  in  their  acknowledged  legal  resuksv— 
But  in  what  part  of  the  Constitution  is  Congress  probihitedfrosi 
remedying  the  mistakes  and  curing  the  evik  of  their  own  kgit- 
lation,  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts  on  their  laws  ?  To  mj 
that  the  Legislature  is  never  to  touch  a  dccbion  of  the  judieiarj, 
even  by  way  of  repairing  an  injury,  which  they  may  ba?e  dose 
through  an  unconstitutional  or  ill-advised  law,  or  throogh  mii- 
take  or  tyranny,  is,  to  give  a  sanctity  to  the  decrees  of  the  fiiao- 
tionaries  by  which  the  liberties  of  the  country  are  surrendered 
without  an  appeal,  into  their  hands.  But  surely  the  fines  can 
be  restored  without  impeaching  their  decision.  The  gorera^ 
ment  stands  in  the  situation  of  a  plaintiff,  recovering  danisgei 
in  a  personal  suit — he  can  give  theiQ  up  wit&out  impeaching  tb' 
court  that  tried  the  cause. 

Congress  does  not  decide  by  refunding  the  fines»  that  the  de- 
cision c^  the  courts,  on  the  Se4itioa  Le^w,  were  wvong»but  merefy 
decides  that  its  own  act  was  in  the  unconstitutional  or  iiiexpe- 
dient^  and  that  it  will  retain  no  part  of  the  booty,  resultii^froiii 
its  own  error  or  oppression.    And  this  is  founded  not  on  an  10- 
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^achment  of  the  judgment  of  the  court,  but  because,  on  recon- 
ideration,  they  doubt  their  own  power  to  pass  the  law,  and  think 
t  not  sanctioned  by  public  opinion,  which  calls  upon  them  to 
ectify  their  own  mistakes.  But  the  fact  is  undeniable  that  the 
Supreme  Court  never  did  pronounce  a  decision  on  the  constitu- 
ionality  of  the  Sedition  Law.  The  question  was  never  taken 
ip,  because  those  who  suffered  under  the  law,  knew,  that  from 
he  state  of  parties  in  the  country,  the  appeal  would  be  both  use- 
ess  and  expensive,  and  that  before  a  decision  could  be  had, 
heir  sentences  would  have  been  long  ago  executed,  and  the  law 
lave  expired  by  its  own  limitation. 

The  decisions,  therefore,  of  the  District  Courts  on  the  Sedi- 
ion  Law,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  mere  nisi  prius  opinion, 
^hich  is  neither  considered  here,  or  in  England,  as  settling  the 
aw  on  any  question.  To  say,  therefore,  that  a  law  which  was 
sever  even  argued  before  that  judicial  body,  which  is  alone  com- 
petent among  the  judicial  functionaries  to  determine  the  consti- 
:utionality  of  the  question,  is  surely  no  impeachment  of  their 
independence.  If  this  be  not  sound  doctrine,  where,  on  the 
Dther  hand,  shall  we  stopf  1%  the  obiter  didum  of  a  judge  atnm 
prius  binding  against  the  Legislature,  so  as  to  prevent  its  «x* 
pressing  any  opinion  adverse  to  that  of  the  court  f 

This  excessive  comity  towards  the  judiciary,  must  have  some 
limits,  or  it  would  end  in  fixing  upon  this  country  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  would  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  judicial  des- 
potism. If  Congress  has  not  the  power  to  express  an  opinion  od 
any  measure  of  the  judiciary,  or  to  pass  a  law  remedying  any 
abuses  which  their  decisions  may  occasion,  then  the  great  power 
of  legislation,  which  belongs  to  this  branch  of  the  government,  is 
controlled  by  certain  undefined  powers,  which  are  practically  ex- 
ercised by  another  branch  of  the  government.  Let  us  suppose  a 
judge  of  a  district  court  to  be  guilty  of  some  outrage  against  the  per- 
sonal rights  of  a  citizen^  which,  nevertheless,  is  sanctioned  upoQ 
appeal,  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  constitutional;  and  that  Congress 
should  consider  the  outrage  as  unconstitutional.  Where  is  the  re- 
medy ?  In  the  Legislature,  or  no  where.  For  even  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  judges  and  their  dismissal  from  ofiice  is  no  remedy 
for  the  party  aggrieved.  He  must  obtain  a  reparation  of  his  pe- 
cuniary wrongs  from  the  supreme  power  in  the  state,  or  he  will 
find  it  no  where.  But  how  much  stronger  does  the  case  biecome, 
when  Congress  itself  becomes  the  wrong  doer  by  passing  an  un- 
constitutional law,  and  the  judiciary  is  the  mere  instrument  of 
personal  oppression. 

VOL.  m. — NO.  p.  59 
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la  Ibit  eventi  it  is  aot  so  much  the  wiadoin  and  junticerfdie 
judiciary  that  are  impeached  as  that  of  the  Legislature.  Bendo, 
the  restoration  of  the  fines  levied  under  the  Sedition  Law,  wiU 
not  interfere  with  a  judicial  decision  within  the  jurisdictioD  of 
the  court  that  made  it.  The  act  of  Congress  was  noeoostiui- 
tional ;  it  conferred  no  authority  on  the  court.  Congress  ii 
now  called  upon  to  remedy  their  own  act  of  injustice  in  pass- 
ing a  law  which  the  Constitution  did  not  authorize.  Thej 
surely  have  a  right  to  review  their  own  mistadKes.  But  we 
think  we  may  venture  on  higher  ground,  and  aseert  not  oolf 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  prohibits  Con- 
gress in  its  legislative  capacity  from  remedying  the  stHues 
which  the  judicial  administration  of  ill-advised  laws  may  occa- 
sion ;  but,  that  a  power  has  been  exercised,  both  here  aad  ia 
England,  of  superintending  the  doctrines  of  Courts  of  Ju8tice,of 
correcting  their  mistakes,  and  relieving  the  personal  hanUups 
which  they  may  inflict ;  and  this,  wkhout  impeaching  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judiciary.  We  will  begin  with  England,  and  witk 
the  authority  of  a  distinguished  name — no  less  a  one  than  that  of 
Edmund  Burke,  a  man  who  was  certainly  n€»t  inclined  to  violate, 
by  a  spirit  of  daring  innovtition,  the  sanctity  of  established  iiuti- 
tutions.  This  great  man,  who  saw  far  into  the  philosopb;  of 
human  things  remarked,  upon  the  high  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  judiciary :  when  con- 
sidering Mr.  I>owderwell's  celebrated  bill  for  explaining  the 
powers  of  juries  in  prosecutions  for  libels  :— 

"  I  have  always  understood  that  a  superintendence  over  the  doctnan 
as  well  as  the  proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  was  the  piiocipal  ob- 
ject of  the  constitution  of  this  House.  That  you  were,  at  onoe,  orertbe 
lawyers  and  the  law :  that  there  should  be  an  orthodox  faith  as  well  as 
proper  works ;  and  I  have  always  looked,  with  a  deme  of  revereoce 
and  admiration,  at  this  mode  of  superintendence.  For  being  totallf 
disengaged  from  the  detail  of  judicial  practice,  we  come,  8o^let&ngpe^ 
haps,  tM  better  qualified,  and  cmtainf^  much  the  better  disposed  to  as- 
sert Uie  genuine  principles  of  the  laws ;  in  which  we  can,  as  a  hoAj, 
have  no  other  than  an  enlarged  and  public  interest.  We  have  no  com- 
mon cause  of  a  professional  attachment,  or  profefsional  emulations  to 
bias  our  minds ;  we  have  no  foregone  opinions,  which,  from  obstioacj 
and  a  false  point  of  honour,  we  think  ourselves,  at  all  events,  obliged  to 
support.  So,  that  with  our  minds  perfectly  disengaged  from  the  exe^ 
cise,  we  may  superintend  the  execution  of  the  national  justice,  whicb, 
from  this  circumstance,  is  better  secured  to  the  people  here  than  in  aaf 
other  country  it  can  be.  As  our  situation  puts  us  in  a  proper  cooditioBt 
our  power  enables  us  to  execute  this  trust.  We  may,  when  weseeeaose 
of  complaint,  administer  a  remedy ;  it  is  in  our  choice,  by  addresif  to* 
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remove  an  improper  Judge,  or  by  bO),  to  assert,  explato,  reforaii  or  en- 
force  the  law,  just  as  the  occasion  and  necessity  of  the  case  sheJl  guide 
us.  We  stand  in  a  situation  very  honourable  to  ourselves,  and  very 
useful  to  our  country,  if  we  do  not  abuse  or  abandon  the  trust  that  is 
placed  in  us.^ 

This  power  of  superintendence,  which  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  has  exercised  over  the  judiciary,  has  not  stopped  at  ex- 
pressing merely  opinions  in  the  abstract,  for,  in  cases  where  the 
Constitution  has  been  violated  by  the  oppressive  laws  of  one  Par- 
liament, which  laws  have  been  carried  into  effect  by  a  subservient 
bench,  a  subsequent  Parliament  has  remedied  the  abuse,  and 
indemnified  the  parties  suffering.  In  Uargrave's  edition  of  the 
State  Trials,  vol.  v.  p.  482,  will  be  found  the  proceedings  against 
Bastwick,  Burton  and  Pry nne,  for  a  libel  on  the  Hierarchy*  They 
were  condemned  by  the  Star  Chamber  to  lose  their  ears,  to  be 
fined  five  thousand  pounds,  and  to  suffer  perpetual  imprison- 
Aient.  Parliament  declared  this  sentence  unjust,  and  remitted 
the  fine  and  imprisonment — as  they  did  also  in  the  case  of  John 
Liiburne  in  1687.  In  vol.  vii.  of  State  Trials,  p.  645,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Samuel  Johnson  was,  in  1686,  indicted  and  found 
guilty  of  a  libel,  and  fined  five  hundred  marks-— a  bill  was  brought 
in  to  reverse  all  proceedings  against  him.  So  in  vol.  xi.  p.  120, 
Br*  Alexander  Leighton,  found  guilty  by  the  Star  Chamber, 
for  his  plea  against  prelacy,  pronounced  by  the  House  of  Com- 
monsiilegal,  and  that  he  ought  tobe  recompensed  for  his  sufferings- 
Many  more  cases  are  tobe  found  in  the  books,  which  we  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  cite,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  referring 
to  one  of  very  recent  authority*  In  June  1825,  Mr*  Brougham 
brought  up  the  petition  of  Robert  Carlisle,  who  had  been  con- 
victed on  libels  for  blasphemy,  and  who  had  been  confined  six 
years  in  Dorchester  jail,  and  fined  fifteen  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling* There  was  no  opposition  to  this  petition,  on  the  ground 
that  Parliament  had  not  the  power  to  entertain  jurisdiction  of 
it,  for  the  fines  were  remitted  by  the  King's  warrant  on  the  12th 
of  November,  1825* 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  this  power  has  been  constantly  exer- 
cised by  the  I^rliament  of  Great  Britain — and  among  the  pre- 
cedents we  have  cited,  there  is  not  a  single  case  of  a  reversal 
of  an  attainder,  however  strong  the  reasoning  furnished  by  ana- 
logy. We  have  rested,  exclusively,  on  cases  in  which  Parlia- 
ment has  remedied  the  judicial  proceedings,  consequent  on 
the  hardship,  injustice  and  unconstitutionality  of  its  own  laws* 
Fortunately  iot  our  country,  we  have  had  no  occasion,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cases  furnished  by  the  Sedition  Law,  to 
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remedy  the  proceedings  of  our  Courts  coosequeDt  on  uoeonti- 
tational  laws,  yet  Congress  is  in  the  habit  of  ifnterferini  wMi 
their  decisions,  so  far  as  to  pass  laws  modifying  such  decisions, 
and,  indeed,  in  some  cases  to  meet  even  the  hardships  resulting 
from  the  verdicts  of  juries.  One  half  the  laws  giving  to  tk 
Executive  the  power  of  settling  the  accounts  of  disbursing  ofr 
cers  on  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  are  passed  after  t 
verdict  of  a  jury  and  the  judgment  of  a  court*  Nor  is  it  neoes- 
sary  to  specify  the  instances,  they  are  of  such  comnson  oocar- 
rence,  in  which  Congress  grants  relief,  after  fines  and  penalttes 
have  accrued  by  decisions  of  the  District  and  Admiralty  Courts, 
under  the  revenue  laws.  Yet  rn  all  these  cases  where  rdief 
may  have  been  granted,  the  parties  have  not  suffered  in  cbeir 
own  persons  by  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  which  wooU 
appear  to  furnish  the  strongest  possible  reason  for  such  ao  in- 
terference. 

From  the  view  we  have  presented  of  this  branch  of  the  argu- 
ment, we  think  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  nothing  io  the 
Constitution  which  guarantees  any  such  independence  to  the 
Judiciary  as  would  prevent  Congress  from  rectifying  the  oa- 
constitutionality  of  their  own  legislation.  But  even  admittiBg 
the  great  delicacy  of  the  Legislature  reviewing  a  decisioa  i 
the  Supreme  Court,  relief  might,  we  think,  be  granted  to  those 
who  suffered  under  the  Sedition  Law,  without  trenching  oo  (ke 
separate  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  as,  in  point  of  fact,  it  oerer 
bad,  in  any  &rm,  presented  for  its  consideration,  any  questioB 
relative  to  the  Sedition  Law. 

The  second  objection  to  the  restoration  of  the  fines  is,  that  it 
would  be  assuming  for  Congress  a  conflicting  power  with  that 
of  the  Judiciary,  of  determining  what  the  Constitution  is,  and 
what  it  is  not.  If  the  last  conclusion  which  we  have  deduced 
from  the  other  branch  of  the  argument  is  of  any  value,  do  suck 
conflict  can  arise,  as  a  District  Court  has  no  power  todetermioe 
in  the  last  resort,  a  point  arising  under  the  Constitution.  The 
objection,  therefore,  is  of  no  weight,  as  we  have  seen  that  tlie 
Supreme  Court  never  had  cognizance  of  the  constitatiooal 
question  growing  out  of  the  Sedition  Law.  But  ao  far  from 
considering  the  power  as  conflicting,  we  regard  the  right  to 
decide  in  all  c€tses  what  the  Constitution  is,  as  a  concorreot 
one,  on  the  part  of  Congress.  The  eminent  function  of  \ee^ 
lation  necessarily  presupposes  this  right.  In  every  law  that 
is  passed  or  repealed,  this  power  is  exercised.  And  if  dui 
authority  is  not  possessed  by  the  Legislature,  the  Constitotktt 
it^elf  i9  not  worth  the  paper  upon  wfaieb  it  is  written.  Bat 
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we  jTO  farther^t  18  the  bounden  duty  of  Congress  not  only  to 
declare  what  the  Constitution  is,  but  when  its  provisions  have 
been  violated,  to  apply  a  remedy.  Without  this  power,  the  right 
of  petition,  secured  to  the  people,  would  be  the  merest  mockery 
Ibat  ever  disgraced  the  uame  of  liberty.  If  the  representatives 
of  the  people  must,  by  their  silence,  ratify  whatever  the  Judiciary 
may  do,  then  the  Legislature  is  not  supreme :  but  those  who 
interpret  the  laws,  are  put  above  those  who  make  them,  and 
the  argument  worked  out  to  all  its  consequences  oS  servility, 
would  even  prohibit  Congress  from  repealing  a  law  which 
the  Judiciary  might  declare  constitutional.  And  surely  our 
title  to  the  exercise  of  this  is  not  less  strong  than  the  privilege 
which  one  of  the  greatest  constitutional  lawyers  England  ever 
saw — a  man  whose  character,  as  it  has  been  beautifelly  said, 
was  fertile  in  every  great  and  good  qualiftcation*?— claimed  for 
the  House  of  Commons.  We  refer,  to  Lord  Camden,  who,  in 
his  celebrated  reply  to  the  ofMnion  of  Lord  Mansfield,  on  the 
case  of  the  general  warrants,  says,  "  that  some  things  are  so 
plain  of  themselves  that  no  case  can  make  them  plainer.  This 
power  of  interposition  [he  means  with  the  decisions  of  the  Ju- 
diciary] in  the  Commons,  flows  of  necessity  from  the  nature 
of  government.  They  could  not  be  the  grand  inquest  of  the 
nation,  the  great  council  of  the  realm,  sponsors  for  the  republic, 
or  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  without  possessing  it.'' 
Nor  could  Congress  be  the  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  if  they  did  not  possess  the  power,  not  only  to  impeach 
an  arbitrary  judge  who  might  wilfully  violate  the  Constitution, 
but  likewise  be  endued  with  the  still  more  beneficent  authority 
of  healing  wounds  inflicted  by  their  own  unconstitutional  l^is- 
lation.  No  consideration  for  what  is  called  the  independence 
of  the  Judiciary,  could  ever  justify  such  unreasonable  forbear- 
ance? 

To  the  third  and  last  objection,  that  a  restoration  of  the  fines 
levied  under  the  Sedition  Law,  would  be  inexpedient^  as  it  would 
encourage  appeals  to  the  Legislature  from  the  decisions  of  ibe 
Judiciary,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words. 

Our  reply  in  the  firdt  place,  is  a  denial  of  the  probability,  ia 
point  of  fact— and  next,  admitting  that  on  any  future  occasion, 
an  application  should  be  made  for  relief,  from  the  of^ression  o^ 
a  clearly  admitted  unconstitutional  law,  so  far  from  its  being 
deprecated  as  an  evil,  it  ought  to  be  desired  as  a  most  bene- 
ficial consequence,  that  the  breach  which  the  Constitution  has 
received,  may  be  healed  by  the  legislative  functions  of  the  only 
%ody  competent  to  grant  relief.    But  the  objection  is  founded 
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itself  on  a  radical  misconception  of  the  legislative  fiinciioiis  of 
government.  Within  the  sphere  of  the  Constitution,  or  in 
other  words,  within  the  limits  of  its  own  powers,  Congress  has 
no  other  rule  of  action  than  its  discretion  on  the  merits  of  each 
case  that  comes  before  it.  It  can  only  legislate  effiBCtnally  and 
beneficially  by  so  doing*  The  Judiciary  must  be  under  the 
government  of  a  different  rule  of  action,  and  the  stare  dedmii 
of  the  very  essence  of  judicial  wisdom.  With  the  Legislature  this 
principle  would  operate  very  often  asa  denial  ofjustice— with  the 
Court,  the  neglect  of  this  axiom  would  render  justice  itself  un- 
certain. But  we,  however,  contend  that  these  appeals  would  not 
in  fact  be  from  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  but  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  to  the  Legislature  itself  to 
remedy  its  own  acts,  to  grant  relief  where  injury  has  been  done 
by  a  violation  of  the  common  charter,  which  claims  not  only  a 
common  obedience  from,  but  a  common  protection  for  all. 
Finally,  we  regard  this  proposition  as  a  conclusive  answer  to 
the  objection — that  where  Congress  is  convinced  that  the  Coa- 
stitution  has  been  violated,  and  injury  inflicted  on  a  otizcB 
through  such  violation,  tl|ey  are  bound  by  an  obliMtion  higher 
than  any  considerations  of  expediency,  to  aflford  indemnity.  The 
oath  to  preserve  and  defend  the  Constitution,  involves  the  duty 
of  redressing  its  infractions ;  a  contrary  condusioa  would  put, 
not  only  an  absurd  and  mistaken  comity  towards  the  Judiciary, 
but  the  laws  above  the  Constitution  itself. 

But  if  Congress  has  the  constitutional  power,  what  it  is  just  to 
do,  it  is  expedient  to  do.  A  Legislature  can  claim  no  exemption 
from  those  moral  obligations  which,  in  private  life,  belong  to  an 
individual.  With  what  face  could  it  say  to  those  who  have  safe 
fered  under  the  Sedition  Law—-'*  It  is  true  our  agents  have  con- 
demned you  under  a  law  we  had  no  right  to  pass,  and  which, 
consequently,  gave  them  no  jurisdiction  to  condemn  you  to  a 
dungeon  and  to  severe  pecuniary  fines  ;  but  we  cannot  remedy 
this  act  of  injustice  without  being  guiky  of  the  monstrous  as* 
sumption  of  admitting  that  both  ourselves  and  our  agents  may 
have  been  wrong:  therefore,  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  the  money, 
and  prohibit  all  investigation  into  the  circumstances.  Be  qu^ 
and  recollect  that  the  public  agents  who  unconstitutionally 
amerced  you,  are  of  too  much  importance,  and  you  are  of  too 
little,  to  authorize  our  interference.''  We  are  not  aware  of 
our  b^ng  able  to  state  this  case  in  any  other  than  the  terms  of 
this  reply,' and  hence  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusioa, 
that  if  relief  be  denied  under  the  Resolutions  we  have  thus 
briefly  discussed,  it  will  be  because  a  higher  value  is  set  on 
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the  forms  of  juitioe,  than  upon  justice  ilself.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  but  express  the  hope,  that  Congress,  by  adopting  the 
Resolutions  which  stand  at  the  bead  of  this  article,  will  offer  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  Constitution,  for  the  Yiolation  which 
it  once  received  in  an  essential  particular — a  sacrifice  not  the 
less  necessary  and  desirable  for  the  lapse  of  time  which  has 
since  intervened. 


AjiT.  X.— 1.  The  Disoumed.    By  the  Author  of  <<Pelham." 
2  Tols.  12kno.   New- York.  1839. 

2.  Tahi  cfthe  Great  St  Bernard.    By  the  Author  of  <'  Sala- 
thiel."    2  vols.  12mo.    Philadelphia.  1829. 

**  Pelham"  might,  perhaps,  be  said  to  belong  in  some  sort, 
to  a  class  of  novels,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  appellation,  we 
shall  designate  as  the  Beau-Brummel  School.  Their  professed 
object  is  to  hoM  the  mirror  up— *not  to  nature — but  to  what» 
according  to  their  representation  of  it,  is  the  very  reverse  of 
nature,  viz.  English  fashionable  life.  They  purport  to  he  a 
revelation  of  its  esoteric  rites  and  of  its  most  sacred  mysteries— 
to  paint  it  in  all  the  extravagance  and  exaggeration  of  its 
folUes  and  impertinences — in  its  grotesque  mixture  of  aristo- 
cratic hauteur  and  voluntary  self-abasement,  of  an  ambitious 
meanness  and  cringing  insolence — in  its  absurd  affectations,  its 
slavish  etiquette,  its  studied  trifling,  its  pompous  inanity,  its  dis- 
gusting pretension,  its  heartlessness,  recklessness,  apathy  and 
emmi.  We  have  not  the  means  of  judging  how  far  these  pic- 
tures, which  have  so  much  the  appearance  of  travesty  and  cari- 
cature, are  to  be  relied  on.  We  verily  believe,  however,  that— - 
whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  fact  as  to  this — at  no  other 
period  in  the  history  of  polished  society,  could  such  stupid  ex- 
travagances— such  vapid  and  coxcombical  imbecility,  (mainly,  it 
would  seem  too,  on  the  strength  of  the  impudence  with  which 
they  are  accompanied)  be  palmed  upon  the  world,  not  only  as 
good  manners,  but  as  the  very  perfection  of  the  supreme  bon  ton. 
Yet,  what  must  the  worshippers  be  where  the  God  is  a  monkey? 
The  success  of  the  celebrated  personage  whose  name  we  have 
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just  mentionedy  is  a  social  pheDomenony  quite  m  generic  It 
has  not  fdiled  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  philosophers  whs 
have  found  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  speculate  upon  the  rise 
and  fall  of  fops  and  fiishions*  The  author  of  Viyian  6r^,  ht 
instance,  treats  the  subject  mth  a  granty  and  profoundness,  be* 
fitting  its  singular  importance,  and  highly  edifjring  to  eoBDoii- 
seur s  in  this  department  of  liberal  knowledge — so  too,  the  author 
of  Pelham  has  found  the  attraction  of  Brummell's  star  irre- 
sistible. He  delights  to  dwell  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  illnstrioai 
exile — to  catch  ''the  farewell  sweet"  of  hia  philosophical  coun- 
sels and  reflections — to  kindle  with  him  over  the  visions  of  fab 
departed  glory — and  to  hear  him  utter  such  lofty  strains  of  on- 
conquerable  pride  and  revengeful  self-complacency,  as  wooU 
scarcely  be  tolerated  in  the  mouth  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena, 
or  Prometheus  Vinctus  in  a  Greek  tragedy.  Although  redueed 
to  very  short  commons  in  an  obscure  comer  of  Boulogoe-siff- 
Mer,  our  ill-fitted  hero  has  tasted  the  pleasures,  and  still  feeb 
all  the  conscious  superiority  of  a  well-bred  gtfumuind.  Altboo^ 
a  fugitive  from  his  country,  and  an  outcast  from  society,  he  ku 
seen  the  day  when  the  former  rang  with  his  unrivalled  &me, 
and  the  latter  trembled  at  his  Olympian  nod.  Although  now 
<^none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence,"  he  did  whilom  revel  in  the 
intoxication  of  an  autocratic  sway  over  the  ''foremost  men  of 
all  the  age"^-cracked  a  joke  and  a  bottle  with  princes,  set  hb 
foot  upon  the  necks  of  dukes  afid  peers,  and  without  rank,  or 
title  or  family  himself,  like  another  Sampson,  "made  ansi  ri- 
diculous," and  became  the  fountain  of  honours  and  distinctions, 
more  envied  than  the  stars  and  coronets  of  men  descended  from 
Norman  barons ! 

Now,  call  it  rusticity  or  what  you  will,  we  cannot  for  theveiy 
life  of  us,  contemplate  the  character  and  career  of  such  a  crcft- 
ture  as  this  with  any  sort  of  patience — much  less  with  that 
strange  degree  of  toleration,  or  complacency  rather,  with  which 
some  of  the  writers  alluded  to,  evidently  dwell  upon  them.  We 
beg  his  pardon — ^there  is  one,  and  only  one  of  his  feelings  which 
we  know  how  to  appreciate,  and  in  which  we  perfectly  sympa- 
thize. It  is  the  profound  contempt  which  he  manifestly  ente^ 
tained  for  the  society,  that  is,  the  clique — if  we  are  to  judge  from 
appearances,  at  once  the  most  supercilious  and  the  meanest  in 
the  world — upon  whose  dignity  and  intelligence,  his  whole  con- 
duct was  one  continued  and  insufferable  outrage.  Such  extra?a- 
gant  impertinences  had  never  before  been  tolerated  except  in^ 
those  professed  fools  or  zanies,  one  or  more  of  whom  used  to 
be  kept,  a  few  centuries  ago,  in  the  train  of  every  great  man, 
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br  the  expraM  pvrpoie  ot  beguilhig  bis  leisilr*  hMiiiy  wicft 
ficensed  rimrdity.  Indeed,  this  visible  contempt  for  those  abotft 
biniy  we  SQspeet  it  wm,  that  mainly  contributed  to  oar  hero'i 
wecccaa>     It  eame  up  to  La  Recbefouoaak^s  notieo  cf  the  ele^ 
▼atBon  which  doee  not  depend  upon  fortttne>^/e  jmx  que  nam 
nom0  €lomnom  imemibl&meni  a  nau^^wKimei.    Brnmmel  seems  to 
have  atudied  profoundly  the  charaoter  of  iasbiooable  society  ia 
Cngland.     He  saw  that  it  was  not  founded,  as  it  had  formerly 
been  iii  France,  on  the  mere  love  of  degant  cowversatioa  and 
refined  pleasures,  which  a  truly  polite  nobtesse  did  as  much  aa 
tkey  could  to  promote,  by  admitting  without  reserve  into  their 
circles,  all  whose  talents  and  accomplishments  were  fitted  to  de- 
lilj^ht  and  adorn  them.     He  perceived  that  the  disease-^he  all- 
devouring,  epidemic  disease— of  the  bonne  cofupagnie  in  England, 
was  vanity — that  all  the  forms  and   habitudes,  and  arts  and 
embellishments  of  life,  were  contrived  not  for  plecMore,  but  for 
ostentation  merely— -that  the  only  earthly  object  of  a  man  of  tan 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  man  of  ton,  and  so  he  oonld  but  be 
ranked  among  the  dktinguh  and  the  reckerchigy  as  they  are 
called  in  the  fashionable  jargon,  it  was  a  very  minor  consido- 
ratioB  to  him,  whether  bis  society  were  good  or  bad,  agreeable 
or  disagreeable,  intelligent  and  accomplished, or  rude  and  stupider 
The  badges — the  insignia  of  the  order  were  all  he  wanted* 
To  be  admitted  at  Almack^s — to  be  in  demand  at  every  sHect 
party,  (the  name  is  enough) — to  be  a  sort  of  lion^  in  short,  was 
the  whole  drift  and  study  of  his  vacant,  listless,  yawning  exist- 
enoe— an  a&cM^  €i»^,  if  there  ever  was  one.     Hence  every  thing 
in  such  a  state  of  society,  is  capricious  and  eccentric*— oa^i  ox-* 
aggeration  and  abrupt  change.     The  Itoders  endeavour  to 
distance  all  pursuit,  or  to  turn  so  suddenly  as  to  throw  their 
followers  off  the  trail.     Every  thing  becomes  vulgar  that  is  at 
all  eomoMMfr-*whatever  is  touched  by  one  of  the  uninitiated,  is 
desecrated  and  defiled  for  ever.  All  the  lies,  duties  and  charities 
of  Ufe  must  be  sacrificed  without  mercy,  if  they  interfere  with 
year  interests  in  the  saloon — ^you  ate  lo  shati  your  liest  friend 
Kke  a  pestilence,  if  he  be  <»f^  by  the  Brummel  of  the  day-— and 
the  murder  of  an  uafoshionable  father  yrere  almost  ezeusabif 
bsaiickie  in  a  man  of  ton ! 

Sooietbing  of  the  same  kind,  doubtless,  takes  place  in  all 
jeMntries  among  people  ambitious  c^this  sort  of  distinction.  It 
18  especially  to  be  remarked  in  that  class  which  is  at  once  the 
meet  despicable  and  the  most  insolent  every  where — the  clasa 
of  pretenders— of  nean^eanx  ticket — ^the  fag  end  of  fashionable 
Kfe,  if,  indeed,  they  belong  to  it  at  all.  Their  footing  there  is 
VOL.  lu.— 4IO.  %.  00 
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too  precaribiM  to  admit  of  anything  like  «ase  or  freedom  in  their 
motions.  It  h  quite  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  get  along 
themselves,  and  they  will  not,  for  anything  in  the  world,  add  to 
their  difficulties  by  attempting  to  help  others.  They  are  climbiiig 
up  a  steep  hill,  and  the  opet ation  is  tedious  enough  in  all  eon- 
science,  without  loading  themselves  with  unnecessary  burtbsns. 
Your ptirvenu  is  horribly  fastidious  about  his  associates — he  has  the 
quickest  and  the  surest  instinct  in  regard  to  the  tank  and  con- 
sideration of  his  neighbours— be  is  the  very  last  to  counteoanoe 
the  rising  merit  of  one  of  his  own  farina^  and  the  very  first  to  ma 
away  at  the  alarm  of  bankruptcy  and  a  fall  among  bis  friends. 

Sedquid 
Ttarha  Rami  t   Sequitur  fortunam,  ut  semper,  et  odit 
Damnatos. 

This  characteristic  of  the  sort  of  people  alluded  to,  is  very 
well  hit  off  by  our  author  in  the  work  before  us,  and  bis  renDarlu 
upon  the  subject  are  quite  just,  considered  as  mere  general  re- 
marks, though,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  proceed  to  state,  we 
doubt  their  being  applicable  in  their  whole  extent  to  the  fash- 
ionable society  of  England — at  least,  if  that  society  is  wed 
described  in  Pelham^  and  other  novels  of  the  same  Jdnd*  *^  My 
sister  (says  the  gipsey  king)  was  miserably  ashamed  of  me.  She 
bad  not  even  the  manners  to  disguise  it.  In  a  higher  rank  of 
life  than  that  which  she  held,  she  would  have  suffered  far  leas 
mortification ;  for  I  fancy  great  people  pay  but  little  reo/ attention 
to  externals.  Even  if  a  man  of  rank  is  vulgar,  it  makes  no 
difference  in  the  orbit  in  which  he  moves;  but  your  *' genteel 
gentlewomen"  are  so  terribly  dependent  upon  what  Mrs.  Tois- 
kyns  will  say— -ao  uneasy  about  their  relations  and  the  opinion 
they  are  held  in — ^and,  above  all,  so  made  up  of  appearancei 
and  clothes-— so  undone,  if  they  do  not  eat,  drink  and  talk  orlor 
fnodef  that  I  can  fSeincy  no  shame  like  that  of  my  poor  sister's,  at 
having  found  and  beit^  found  with  a  vulgar  brother.''  pp.  36-38. 

Now  we  think  that  if  there  is  any  truth  at  all  in  such  works 
as  Almack's,  and  the  rest  of  that  sort,  great  people  do  in 
England — ^far  more,  at  any  rate,  than  great  people  do  in  some 
countries,  or  should  in  any — attach  some  and  even  the  highest  in* 
portance  to  externals.  According  to  these  works,  even  a  patent 
of  nobility  is  no  passport  into  ''select  society" — nay,  a  Bohnn 
or  a  Mowbray,  if  any  such  there  were — a  hereditary  Lord  Hi|;h 
Constable  or  Earl-Marshal  of  England — might  be  black-balled 
by  a  Brummell.  Their  professed  object  is  to  distinguish  between 
the  weight  and  consideration  of  a  nobleman  upon  his  estates,  or 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  his  rank  in  the  artificial  bierarckj 
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of  fashionable  life.  From  the  moment  thi^  he  comes  withiD 
the  ma^c  circle  of  Bond*8treet  and  St.  James',  the  peer  of  the 
realm,  it  seems,  is  merged  in  the  courtier  and  the  man  of 
ftishion,  and  is  measured  by  a  new  and  most  arbitrary  standard, 
set  up,  it  may  be,  by  some  presumptuous  and  vulgar  coxcomb 
who  bappens  to  play  the  **  Master  of  the  Revels"  for  the  time 
being.  Even  the  nobility  are  thus  deprived  of  their  inseparable 
privilege— ^an  ascertained  rank.  They  too,  must  be  upon  their 
good  behaviour — upon  the  qui  vive  for  their  places.  They  must 
do  as  tbey  are  bidden  by  their  betters.  Their  whole  system  of 
life  must  be  chalked  out  for  them  by  the  constituted  authorities. 
'*Tbey  must  eat,  drink  and  talk  Orlormode;^^  or  quietly  submit 
to  the  contempt  and  exclusion — the  ^*  odi  et  arceo^^^  which  await 
the  rest  of  the  profane  vulgar. 

Although  it  is  very  possible  we  may  have  pushed  tbe  matter 
too  far  in  the  preceding  remarks,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we 
conceive,  that  they  are  just  to  a  certain  extent.  The  classes 
condemned  to  what  is  tecfaically  called  *' climbing,"  are  far 
more  extensive  in  England,  than  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  whole  exterior  of  society  exhibits  traces  of  this  peculiarity 
in  its  character.  Nobody  seems  to  have  any  confidence  in 
himself.  **  Mrs.  Tomkyns"  is  the  terror  of  the  whole  vicinage — 
of  the  high  as  well  as  the  low.  These,  in  like  manner,  are 
a  terror  to  one  another.  A  rich  parvenu  is  afraid  that  a  poor 
man  of  fashion  may  turn  up  his  nose  at  his  awkward  stateliness 
and  his  bran-new  finery.  The  poor  man  of  fashion  is  horrified 
at  the  sight  of  this  sudden  greatness,  which  ^'overcomes  him 
like  a  summer  cloud,"  and  but  too  surely  threatens,  before  the 
end  of  a  generation,  to  intercept  the  rays  of  public  favour  and 
eclipse  him  altogether.  Like  true  bullies,  however^  they  put 
the  best  face  upon  it.  Their  interchange  of  civilities  is  such 
as  takes  place  between  Abdiel  and  the  rebel  angelis—* it  is  '*  hos- 
tile scorn"  on  the  one  side,  and  ''  retorted  scorn"  on  the  other. 
Still,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  each  knows  how  to  estimate  and 
to  respect  the  peculiar  excellences  (for  so  we  must  call  the  ad^ 
vantages)  of  the  other.  Satis  dams  est  ajmd  timentem^  qms- 
quis  timetur.  Sir  Mordecai  Molasses  would  be  very  glad  to 
exchange  his  daughter  and  her  portion  for  the  ready-made 
respectability  of  the  honourable  Mr.  Decay — who  is  still  more 
ready  to  demean  himself,  on  such  terms,  by  contaminating  the 
blood  of  his  children.  They  are  driven  into  this  compulsory  al- 
liance, by  the  dread  of  common  enemies,  who  are  ever  on  the 
watch  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances,  and  who  wage  a 
war  of  extermination  against  all  pretenders  to  *<  gentility,"  who 
have  been  up  and  are  going  down,  or  who,  being  down,  are 
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fltmf fling  io  |!^  up*  How  vicioiMi  and  per?ertad  10  meh  %  itMm 
of  Ibinff  !  Hovv  inconaifltent  with  tbml  '^aMuredl  and  Vibefdl 
state  of  mitid/'  as  Burke  expresses  it,  whiGk  b  eoseatial  t#  att 
true  ii^niiy  of  character  and  eonduct !  How  uiexpreaatbly  4ea- 
picabla  in  emiparisoD  of  the  uabought  nobility  of  nature-^**  tka 
aiM  and  elefani  lutaianity  of  Greece"— or  even  of  that  eji<|iiaait0t 
tfaoagb  more  artifioiat  and  Geminate  refiaemeai  of  Fraaca 
under  the  a«eieiit  rigime^  so  winuing,  so  gentle,  aa  aeceasiblet 
ao  unpretending ! 

Perhaps,  this  systen  of  manners,  in  which  no  man  tmata  his 
neighhour  or  relies  upon  himself—in  which  the  heart  is  naailing 
and  grovellif^t  even  while  insult  and  defiance  lower  upon  the 
bnsw-r^his  war  of  all  against  all  in  the  petty  bostilkiea  of  aocial 
intercourse,  may  have  contributed  somewhat  to  the  suceaas  ef 
BmasmelK  His  usurpation  in  this  small  way  was  suboiitted  to, 
&r  the  same  reason  that  greater  usurpations  have  been  bonia. 
Ther«  could  be  00  concert  among  his  subjects*  Each  looked 
upon  bis  neighbour  with  distrust,  and  was  afraid  to  mo/w^  hf 
himself*  This  whimsical  tyranny  thus  stood  opoa  the  same  fiNio* 
datfon  as  Robespierre's*  The  terrorists  built  up  their  qrsiea 
on  the  simple  principle  that  what  is  every  man's  buaineaa,  k  no 
man's  business,  especially  where  there  is  any  danger  in  the 
way*  Make  it  extremely  probable  that  the  first  malcoateat 
who  attempts  to  get  up  an  opposition,  will  be  betrayed  and  out 
offy  (or  CM/),  and  you  are  secure  against  the  rebellion  of  the 
most  formidable  multitudes* 

Bnglisb  fiishionable  life,  thus  deformed  by  all  manner  ef 
eharl^nerkf  pretension,  eccentricity  and  flippancy,  aeeaM  to 
us  to  be  as  unfit  for  exhibition  in  a  novel,  -(except  by  way  ef 
satire)  as  tbe  habits  and  manners  of  the  Athenians  were  an- 
Aivourable  to  comedies  of  character*  *'Pelbam,"  we  think*  ia 
decidedly  the  best  thing  in  this  kind  that  we  have  seen,  but  the 
kind  is  miserably  bad.  ^'Atmack's,"  for  instance,  is  the  stupidesi 
trash  that  ever  took  the  shape  of  a  work  of  fiction*  **  YiFiaa 
Grey"  has  merits  of  a  much  higher  order,  and  is,  indeed,  a  very 
clevar  booki  but  its  popularity  and  reputation  were  out  of  aU 
pioportion  beyond  its  deserts.  It  owed  these,  undoubtedly,  in 
a  gopd  degree,  to  the  belief  that  it  was  not  only  an  aoctirata 
representation  of  ^^the  living  manners"  of  the  day*  bat  what  is 
still  more  piquant,  of  living  ci^aracters  of  some  oelabrity*  This 
latter  circumstance  would  have  given  currency  to  any  vofkt 
though  its  only  recommendation  bad  been  malignity  and  HH*^ 
chief,  whicbf  when  directed  against  individuals  of  note  and  «mh 
sideration,  amply  supply  the  place  both  of  vivacity  and  wk* 
^^Pelham"  dived  much  deeper  below  tba  m#iaaw|aM  of  ^ifor 
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and  mixed  up  wHb  tbe  portraitare  of  its  follies  and  frivolites^ 
more  of  profound  pathos  and  more  of  permanent  and  universal 
interest.  Tbe  character  of  Reginald  Glanville  is  powerfully 
drawst  His  disclosure  of  the  facts  that  led  to  his  unrelent^ 
11^  and  mysterious  pursuit  of  the  murdered  Tyrrel,  rises 
to  a  strain  of  far  **  higher  mood*'  than  any  thing  in  <*  Vivian 
Grey."  As  for  tbe  morality  of  the  part  he  acts,  that  is  of  course 
out  of  the  question*  We  are  speaking  only  of  tbe  dramatic 
interest  excited  by  the  personage,  and  the  situations  in  which 
be  appearst  and  we  need  not  say,  that  to  excite  that  sort  of 
interest,  a  character  is  all  the  better  of  baring  a  few  human 
frailties. 

In  the  *' Disowned,"  tbe  author  has  gone^  we  think,  beyond 
tbe  pitch  of  bis  first  performance.  Not  that  taken  as  a  vAofe, 
this  Novel  is  better  executed,  or  even  more  interesting  than  Pel* 
ham.  Its  plot  is  not  so  well  ordered,  and  much  of  the  dialogue, 
espeotally  in  those  parts  where  bis  fashionables  take  the  parol, 
is  less  spirited.  But  there  is  more  patbos  and  more  power-*-a 
loftier  eloquence  in  naany  passages^-and  every  where  something 
bolder  and  more  adventurous,  both  in  conception  and  in  style. 
He  dwells  very  little  upon  the  vapid  impertinences  of  which  we 
have  been  speeking^-and  which  are,  indeed,  the  only  dull  part 
of  tbe  book,  except  tbe  character  of  Morris  Brown-«-a  vul- 
gar and  intolerable  bore.  But  it  is  when  be  transcends  tbe 
boundaries  of  that  narrow  and  sterile  field,  and  expatiates  at 
large  amidst  all  the  variety  and  magnificence  of  the  moral  and 
materiid  world,  that  be  puts  forth  bis  powers  to  tbe  greatest 
adraatage.  He  then  every  where  discovers  a  mind  at  once 
enriched  with  poetic  imagery,  overflowing  with  a  tender  sensi- 
bility and  tbe  love  of  beauty  and  virtue,  and  disciplined  in  the  pro- 
founder  and  severer  speculations  of  philosophy.  There  is  a 
vein  of  deep  Platonic  musing,  running  through  many  of  bis  me* 
ditations,  which  imparts  to  them  a  solemn  grandeur  and  eleva- 
tion. It  is  true  that  his  style  is  not  always  perfect :  be  is,  somer 
times,  hyperbolical ;  he  sometimes  falls  into  a  mawkish  senti- 
mentalism— be  is  often,  in  comparison  of  our  classic  writers, 
diffuse  and  feeble^^but  his  diction  is,  g^ierally,  copious  and  ele- 
gant, and  eminently  well  adapted  to  give  ftill  effect  to  his  pecu- 
liar turn  of  thought  and  feelii^. 

But  tbe  superiority  of  this  work,  as  tbe  author  himself  very 
>ustly  observes  in  bis  introduction,  mainly  consists  in  **  a  far 
deeper  and  nore  novel  delineation  of  character— eceaes  of  more 
eliciting  interest  and  vivid  colouring— thoughts  less  superficially 
axpressed  ■■yassions  more  mergetically  (ailed  forth— and,  (as 
be  addsi  with  mneb  BMre  diffidence)  if  not  a  greatert  ytt  a  more 
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pervading  and  sensible  moral  tendency  than  waoM  have  been 
compatible  with  the  scheme  and  design  of  Pelhatn."  He  has, 
indeed,  in  these  respects,  if  any  thing,  overcharged  the  picture. 
It  is  a  deep  tragedy — almost  drowning  the  stage  in  tears  and 
blood.  The  dramatis  perstma  are  killed  off  one  after  another, 
without  mercy.  Two  of  them  are  assassinated  and  four  hanged, 
besides  many  that  die  in  their  beds.  But  there  are  events  in  it 
more  touching— more  thrilling — more  terrible  than  death.— 
Every  feeling  that  can  agitate  and  wring  the  bosom — the  grief 
that  leaves  the  heart  desolate,  and  the  burning  fever  of  d^p- 
pointment  which  maddens  the  brain — the  wild  energies  of  a  mis- 
directed and  fanatical  zeal — the  fond  aspirations,  the  glowinf 
dreams,  the  life-consuming  toil  and  assiduity  of  youthful  ambi- 
tion, excited  only  to  delude  and  to  destroy  utterly — the  diaboli- 
cal and  remorseless  malignity  of  a  fiend  in  the  shape  of  a  hard- 
ened criminal,  attempting  to  corrupt  the  virtue  which  he  ought 
to  have  relieved,  and  at  length  to  ruin  because  be  failed  to  cor- 
rupt it — the  struggles  of  that  virtue  against  all  the  instioccs  o( 
nature  stimulated  and  goaded  to  frenzy  by  umitterable  suflerinf , 
and  those  struggles  issuing  too  late,  in  a  worthless  victory  and 
more  embittered  anguish— such  feelings  as  these,  exhibited  is 
striking  situations,  and  managed  with  unquestionable  talent,  to 
say  no  more,  could  not  fail  to  impart  a  far  graver,  deeper  and 
iotenser  interest  to  the  ^'  Disowned"  than  has  ever  before  been 
attempted,  or  indeed  could,  by  any  possibility,  be  achieved  in  a 
mere  fashionable  novel. 

As  for  the  moral  tendency  of  the  work,  the  too  obvious  dis- 
closure of  it,  in  the  Novel  before  us,  is,  perhaps,  even  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  its  faults.  The  *'  heroic  virtues,"  as  a  great 
man  expresses  it,  '^  go  at  too  high  a  market  for  humanity," 
and  it  is  easy  or  rather  common,  in  works  of  fiction,  to  slide 
into  exaggeration  in  this  particular.  For  instance,  we  have 
always  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  heroes  of  Metastasio  and  Al- 
fieri  on  this  account.  Their  conduct  is  rather  too  godlike^ 
their  language,  although  they  say  only  what  they  are  going 
to  do  or  have  done  in  fact,  swells  into  rhodomontade  and  ex- 
travagance— they  are  so  very  Roman,  that  they  cease  to  have 
human  feelings,  or  to  excite  human  sympathy.  There  is  noth- 
ing, to  be  sure,  so  objectionable  as  this  in  Mordaunt's  cha- 
racter ;  but  we  felt,  while  reading  the  book,  that  the  thing  was 
somewhat  overdone.  We  will  remark,  however,  that  it  is  no 
objection  to  the  instructive  and  salutary  moral  tendency  of  tiie 
Novel,  that  it  does  not  distribute  what  is  called  '*  poetical  jus- 
tice" among  its  chief  personages.  We  have  always  thought  that 
nothing  was,  at  once  more  fallacious  in  a  phikwophical  point  of 
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▼lew,  and  more  at  Tariahce  with  the  analogy  of  nature  and  of 
human  life,  than  such  a  principle.  We  have  not  space  to  add 
any  further  remarks  of  our  own  upon  this  subject — but  we  can- 
not refrain  from  subjoining  those  of  the  author  before  us,  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Mordaunt : — 

*'  I  looked  round  the  world  and  saw  often  virtue  in  rags  and  vice  in 
purple ;  the  former  conduces  to  happiness  it  is  true,  but  the  happiness 
lies  within,  and  not  in  externals.  I  contemned  the  deceitful  folly  with 
which  writers  have  termed  it  poetical  justice  to  make  the  good  ultimately 
prosperous  in  wealth,  honour,  fortunate  love,  or  successful  desires. — 
Nothing  false,  even  in  poetry,  can  be  just  Virtue  is  not  more  exempt 
4han  vice  from  the  ills  of  fate,  but  contains  within  itself,  always,  an  ener- 
gy to  resist  them,  and  sometimes  an  anodyne  to  soothe.  To  repay 
your  quotation  from  Tibullus — 

Crum  sonant  ferro—sed  canit  inter  opus. 

"  When  in  the  jdepths  of  my  soul,  I  set  up  that  divinity  of  this  nether 
earth,  which  Brutus  never  really  understood,  if,  because  unsuccessful 
in  its  efforts,  he  doubted  its  existence,  I  said  in  the  proud  prayer  with 
which  I  worshipped  it — *  poverty  may  humble  my  lot,  but  it  shall  not 
debase  thee ;  temptation  may  shake  my  nature,  but  not  the  rock  on 
which  thy  temple  is  based;  misfortune  may  wither  all  the  hopes  that 
have  bk>s8omed  around  thy  altar,  but  I  will  sacritice  dead  leaves  when 
the  flowers  are  no  more.  Though  all  that  I  have  loved,  perish — all  that 
I  have  coveted,  fade  away,  I  may  murmur  at  fate,  but  I  will  have  no 
voice  but  that  of  homage  for  thee.  Nor  while  thou  smilest  upon  my 
way,  could  I  exchange  with  the  loftiest  and  happiest  of  my  foes.  *  *  • 
Vol.  ii.  p.  100. 

These  sentiments  might  be  expressed  with  more  simplicity 
and  force  (for  the  style  is  objectionable),  but  nothing  can  be  more 
just  and  philosophical. 

We  shall  n  w  proceed  to  take  a  cursory  notice  of  some  of  the 
prominent  characters  of  the  Novel. 

We  will  premise  that  we  were  strongly  reminded  in  the  course 
of  it,  of  what  our  author  himself  calls  the  *'  Magnificent  Fable  of 
Melmoth."*  The  hereof  the  '*  Disowned,"  is  very  much  in  the 
same  situation  with  the  young  Spaniard  of  the  family  of  Mon- 

Jada,  whose  adventures  constitute  so  prominent  a  part  in  Mr. 
laturin's  Novel.  The  dreadful  temptations  of  poverty  to  which 
Mordaunt  is  exposed,  also,  have  their  archetype  in  the  same 
work,  and  the  part  which  Crawford — only  a  Melmoth  of  a  less 
unearthly  kind — acts,  is  altogether  worthy  of  an  incarnate 
Dsemon.  Although,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  first  con- 
ception of  the  characters  and  situations  was  suggested  to  our 

•  Vol  H.  p.  88. 
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author  by  Mr.  Maturings  booki  there  is  quite  enooifh  in  thetm 
which  is  fiven  to  them  here—in  «the  manner  in  wbidi  they  m 
wrought  up  and  appropriatedi  to  support  his  cbhn  to  a  good 
degree  of  originality  in  them. 

There  is  nothing  very  pecoliar  about  the  eharaeter  ef  ths 
hero.  His  situation  surrounds  him  with  difficulties  which  he 
successively  OTercomes,  by  marvellously  lucky  coincidences  and 
unexpected  turns  of  fortune  brought  about  as  such  things  have 
been  used  to  be  from  time  immemorial — for  the  heroes  of  Ro- 
mance. He  is  cast  off  by  his  father,  he  knows  not  why,  and  seal 
away  with  a  thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket  to  seek  his  fbrtiuiei. 
His  adventures  are  very  various— but  the  most  important  of 
them  is  his  making  the  acquaintance  of  a  rich  batchelor  in  a  very 
out-of-the-way  sort  of  society  at  a  Mr.  Copperas*,  and  after  get- 
ting into  the  good  graces  of  the  old  gentleman,  happening  v^ 
providentially,  to  save  his  life  when  in  imminent  danger,  froQ 
two  desperate  burglars.  He  is  immediately  taken  into  favour 
by  his  grateful  patron ;  a  place  is  procured  for  him  in  a  dipfo- 
criatic  mission  to  the  Continent,  where  he  spends  some  years  aid 
gets  into  good  company ;  he  returns  at  length,  falls  in  love  with 
a  beautiful  young  lady  of  noble  family,  and  is,  for  a  little  wUk, 
rather  a  <*  lion"  in  <'  high  life."  Meanwhile  a  eertaia  Lord 
Borodaile  pays  his  addresses  to  Flora,  the  mistress  af  Ckreoce 
Linden,  (the  Disowned) ;  seeks  an  opportunity  to  insult  the  lat* 
ter  on  the  score  of  his  unknown  origin — shoots  him  in  a  duel, 
and  brings  him  into  such  disrepute  with  the  family  of  theyounf 
lady,  that  he  is  forbidden  to  enter  their  doors,  and  has  the  addi- 
tional mortification  soon  to  bear  that  his  arrogant  rival  is  to  be 
married  to  his  adored  in  a  very  short  time.  That  time,  of  course^ 
never  comes.  Borodaile  gets  into  a  fray  with  a  fanatical  poli- 
tician of  the  name  of  Wolf,  which  terminates  in  the  death  of  the 
former,  who  is  precipitated  by  the  enraged  democrat,  from  the 
brow  of  a  ste^p  descent.  While  Borodaile  is  on  his  death-bed, 
Clarence  procures  conclusive  evidence  that  he  is  the  brother  of 
that  unfortunate  nobleman,  and  the  heir-at-law  of  bis  title  and 
estates— chat  his  real  name  is  Clinton  L'Estrange— and  that  he 
was  cast  off  by  bis  father  on  a  suspicion,  not  conceived  it  mat 
1)0  confessed  without  very  good  colour,  that  the  sire  de  fadi^ 
^f  young  Master  Clinton  was  not,  as  he  pught  to  have  been,  the 
sire  dejure.  In  short,  Clarence  or  Cbnton  becomes  Earl  of 
Ulswater,  and  makes  Flora  Ardenne  his  coantess,  with  the  con- 
sent and  the  blessings  of  all  parties. 

This  is  a  very  succinct  outline  of  the  plot — but  there  is  (set 
to  speak  of  episode  upon  episode)  an  important  underphif  ftr 
more  interesting  in  every  poiat  of  view  than  the  story  of  the  he- 
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w>*8  fortnnet.  It  ig  a  fricture  of  Madame  de  Stael's  ideal  lore— 
Panumr  dam  le  marriage — in  its  holiest  purity,  its  most  raptu- 
rous enthusiasm,  its  most  heartfelt  fidelity  and  devotednesa — 
a  love,  which  every  effort  to  extinguish  it,  only  inflamed  the 
more,  and  which  the  very  sufferings  it  led  to,  seemed  to  conse- 
crate and  sanctify — such  a  passion  as  the  most  exalted  na- 
tures only  are  ca|iable  of— such  an  adoration  as  is  offered  up  to 
loveliness  and  virtue,  by  honourable  and  true  hearts  kindling 
with  the  fervor  and  chastened  by  the  refinement  of  a  poetical 
and  romantic  imagination. 

The  persons  between  whom  this  ill-fated  attachment  sprung  np 
were  Algernon  Mordauntand  Isabel  St.  Leger.  Their  charac- 
ters are  pourtrayed  as  follows  :— 

**  Alfi:ernon  Mordaunt  was  the  last  son  of  an  old  and  honourable  race, 
trbich  had  centuries  back  numbered  princes  in  its  line.  His  parents 
had  had  many  children,  but  all  (save  Algernon  the  youngest)  died  in 
their  infancy.  His  mother  perished  in  giving  him  birth.  Constitutional 
infirmity,  and  the  care  of  mercenary  nurses,  contributed  to  render  Al- 
gernon a  weak  and  ddicate  child ;  hence  came  a  taste  for  loneliness  and 
a  passion  for  study,  and  fVom  these  sprung  on  the  one  hand  the  fasti- 
diousness and  reserve,  which  render  us  unamiable,  and  on  the  other  the 
loftiness  of  spirit  and  the  kindness  of  heart,  which  are  the  best  and  ear- 
liest gifts  of  literature,  and  more  than  counterbalance  our  deficiences  in 
the  *  minor  morals'  due  to  society  by  their  tendency  to  increase  our  at- 
tention to  the  greater  ones  belonging  to  mankind.  Mr.  Mordaunt  was 
a  man  of  luxurious  habits  and  gambling  propensities :  wedded  to  Lon- 
don, he  left  the  house  of  his  ancestors  to  moulder  in  desertion  i|nd  de- 
cay :  but  to  this  home,  Algernon  was  constantly  consigned  during  his 
vacations  fVom  school ;  and  its  solitude  and  cheeriessness,  joined  to  a 
disposition  naturally  melancholy  and  thoughtful,  gave  those  colours  to 
his  temper  which  subsequent  events  were  calculated  to  deepen,  not  ef- 
face. 

**  Truth  obliges  us  to  state,  despite  our  partiality  to  Mordaunt,  that 
when  he  left  Us  school,  after  a  residence  of  six  years,  it  was  with  the 
bitter  distinction  of  having  been  the  most  unpopular  boy  in  it.  Why, 
nobody  could  exactly  explain,  for  his  severest  enemies  could  not  accuse 
him  of  ill-nature,  cowardice,  or  avarice,  and  these  make  the  three  capital 
offences  of  a  school-boy ;  but  Algernon  Mordaunt  had  already  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  could  explain  the  cause,  though  with  a 
bitter  and  swelling  heart.  His  ill  health,  his  long  residence  at  home, 
his  unfriended  and  almost  orphan  situation,  his  early  habits  of  solitude 
and  reserve,  all  these  so  calculated  to  make  the  spirit  shrink  within  it- 
self, made  him,  on  his  entrance  at  school,  if  not  unsocial,  appear  so : — 
this  was  t^e  primary  reason  of  his  unpopularity ;  the  second  was,  that 
he  perceived,  for  he  was  sensitive  (and  consequently  acute)  to  the  ex- 
treme, the  misfortune  of  his  manner,  and  in  his  wish  to  rectify  it,  it  be- 
came doubly  unprepossessing ;  to  reserve,  it  now  added  embarrassment ;, 
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to  eddneMf  gloom ;  and  the  paia  be  felt  in  addresstof  or  Irnnf  addreas- 
ed  by  another,  was  naturally  and  necessarily  reciprocal*  for  the  effeea 
of  sympathy  are  no  where  so  wonderful,  yet  so  invisiblet  as  in  the  man- 
ners. 

"  By  degrees  he  shunned  the  intercourse  which  had  for  him  nothin| 
but  distress,  and  his  volatile  acquaintance  were  perhaps  the  first  to  let 
him  the  example.  Often  in  his  solitary  walks  he  stopped  afiv  of  to 
gaze  upon  the  sports,  which  none  ever  solicited  him  to  share;  and  ai 
the  shout  of  laughter  and  of  happy  hearts  came,  peal  after  peal,  upoB 
bis  ear,  he  tur^Ml  enviously,  yet  not  malignantly  away,  with  tean, 
which  not  all  his  pride  could  curb,  and  muttered  to  himself,  *  iod 
these,  these  hate  me !' 

*'  There  are  two  feelings  common  to  all  high  or  affectionate  natures, 
that  of  extreme  susceptibility  to  opinion,  and  that  of  extreme  bitterDen 
at  its  injustice.  These  feelings  were  Mordauot's ;  but  the  keen  ed<e 
which  one  blow  injures,  the  repetition  blunts  ;  and,  by  little  and  Uttle, 
Algernon  became  not  only  accustomed,  but,  as  be  persuaded  himsdf, 
indifferent  to  his  want  of  popularity ;  his  step  grew  more  lofty,  and  bii 
address  more  collected,  and  that  which  was  once  diffidence,  graduallj 
hardened  into  pride,*'  Vol.  i-  pp.  49-50. 

'*  Figure  to  yourself  a  small  chamber,  in  a  remote  wing  of  a  laifi 
and  noble  mansion — the  walls  were  covered  with  sketches,  whoee  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  outline  and  colouring  told  that  it  was  ftx>m  a  femals 
band  that  they  derived  their  existence  :  a  few  shelves  filled  with  booki 
supported  vases  of  flowers,  whose  bright  hues  and  fragrant  odoon  grate- 
fully repaid,  while  they  testified,  the  attention  daily  lavished  upon  them. 
A  harp  stood  neglected  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  and  just  aboie 
bung  the  slender  prison  of  one  of  those  golden  wanderers  from  the  Ca- 
nary Isles,  which  bear  to  our  colder  land  some  of  the  gentlest  mosie  of 
their  skies  and  zephyrs.  The  window,  reaching  to  the  ground,  wai 
open,  and  looked  through  the  clusters  of  jessamine  and  honeysuekls 
which  surrounded  the  low  veranda  beyond,  upon  thick  and  frequest 
copses  of  blossoming  shrubs,  redolent  of  spring,  and  sparkling  in  the 
sunny  tears  of  a  May  shower,  which  had  only  just  wept  itself  awaj.— 
Embosomed  in  these  little  groves  lay  plots  of  ^*  prodi^  flowers,**  con- 
trasted and  girdled  with  the  freshest  and  greenest  turf  which  ever  wooed 
the  nightly  dances  of  the  fairies ;  and  afar  off,  throagh  one  artful  open- 
ing, the  eye  caught  the  glittering  wanderings  of  water,  on  whose  lifiit 
and  smiles  the  universal  happiness  of  the  young  year  seemed  refieded. 

^'But  in  that  chamber,  heedless  of  all  arouiMl,and  cold  to  the  joy  w'tk 
which  every  thing  else,  equally  youthful,  beautiful  and  ianoeeuC,  seemed 
breathing  and  inspired,  sat  a  very  young  and  Ipvely  female.  Her  cheek 
leaned  upon  her  hand,  and  large  tears  flowed  fast  and  burningly  ever 
the  small  and  delicate  fingers.  The  comb  that  had  confined  her  tresses 
lay  at  her  feet,  and  the  high  dreas  which  concealed  her  swdliag  breatf 
had  been  loosened,  to  give  vent  to  the  suffocating  and  indignant  throb- 
bings  which  had  rebelled  against  its  cincture — all  appeared  lo  annouaco 
that  bitterness  of  grief  when  the  mind,  as  it  were,  wreaks  its  seom  upon 
the  body  in  its  contempt  £br  external  seemings,  and  to  proclaim  that  the 
present  more  subdued  and  softened  sorrow  had  only  succeeded  to  a  bunt 
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lar  less  quiet  and  controlled.     Wo  to  those  who  eat  the  bread  of  depen- 
dence— their  tears  are  wrung  from  the  inmost  sources  of  the  heart ! 

**  Isabel  St.  Leger  was  the  only  child  of  a  captain  in  the  army,  who 
died  in  her  infancy ;  her  mother  had  sunrived  lum  onlj  a  few  months ; 
and  to  the  reluctant  care  and  cold  afl&ctions  of  a  distant  and  wealthy 
relation  of  the  same  name,  the  warm  hearted  and  pennyless  orphan  waa 
consigned.     Major-General  Cornelius  St.  Leger,  whose  riches  hadbe^i 

Snrchased  in  India  at  the  price  of  his  constitution,  was  of  a  temper  as 
ot  as  his  curries,  and  he  wreaked  it  the  more  unsparingly  on  his  ward, 
because  the  superior  ill-temper  of  his  maiden  sister  had  prevented  faai 
giving  vent  to  it  upon  her.  That  sister.  Miss  Diana  St.  Leger,  was  a 
meagre  gentlewoman  of  about  six  feet  high ;  and  her  voice  was  as  high 
and  as  sharp  as  herself.  Long  in  awe  of  her  brother,  she  rejoieed  at 
heart  to  find  some  one  whom  she  had  luch  right  and  reason  to  make  in 
awe  of  herself;  and,  from  the  age  of  four  to  that  of  seventeen,  Isabel 
suffered  every  insult  and  every  degradation  which  could  be  inflicted  upon 
her  by  the  tyranny  of  her  two  protectors.  Her  spirit,  however,  was  far 
fiom  being  broken  by  the  rude  shocks  it  received ;  on  the  contrary,  her 
mind,  gemleness  itsdf  to  the  kind,  rose  indignantly  against  the  unjust 
It  was  true  that  the  sense  of  wrong  broke  not  forth  audibly ;  for,  though 
susceptible,  Isabel  was  meek,  and  her  pride  was  concealed  by  the  out* 
ward  soilness  and  fenunacy  of  her  temper ;  but  she  stole  away  from 
those  who  had  wounded  her  heart,  or  trampled  upon  its  feelings,  and 
nourished  with  secret  bat  passionate  tears  the  memory  of  the  harshness 
orinjostioeshe  had  endured.**  Vol.  i.  pp.  72>73. 

As  soon  as  these  amiable  and  tenderhearted  personages  had 
an  inkling  of  the  feelings  which  Mordaunt  entertained  for  Isabeli 
they  of  course  lost  no  time  in  interposing  their  veto.  The  result 
is  after  the  usual  preliminary  negotiations,  an  elopement  and  a 
marriage.  In  a  short  time,  bowever,  Mordaunt  is  reduced  to 
utter  beggary  by  a  law  suit,  and  bis  next  appearance  is  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Glendcwer^  in  the  capacity  of  a  famishing 
author,  dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  book-sellers  for  his  daily 
bread,  and  for  that  of  his  wife  and  infant  daughter.  We  present 
here  to  the  reader  the  following  touching  picture : — 

*^  The  writer  was  alone,  and  had  just  paused  from  his  employment : 
he  was  leaning  his  face  upon  one  hand,  in  a  thoughtful  and  earnest 
mood,  and  the  air  which  came  chill,  but  gentle,  from  the  window,  slightly 
stirred  the  locks  from  the  broad  and  marked  brow,  over  which  they  feH 
in  thin  but  graceful  waves.  Partly  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  waning  light 
of  the  single  lamp,  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  his  cheek  neemed  very 
pale,  and  the  complete,  though  contemplative  rest  of  the  features,  par- 
took gready  of  the  quiet  of  Imbitual  sadness,  and  a  little  of  the  languor 
of  shaken  heahh ;  yet  the  expression,  despite  of  the  proud  cast  of  the 
brow  and  profile,  was  rather  benevolent  than  stern  or  dark  in  its  pen* 
•iveness,  and  the  hues  spoke  more  of  the  wear  and  harrow  of  deep 
thought,  than  the  inroads  of  ill-regulated  passion. 
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**  There  was  a  slight  tap  at  the^cloor — the  latdi  was  raised,  and  the 
original  of  the  picture  we  hare  described  entered  tbe  apartmeat. 

**  Time  had  not  been  idle  with  her  since  diat  portrait  had  beea  takes : 
the  round  elastic  figure  had  lost  much  of  its  youth  and  freshness;  Ae 
■tep*  though  lights  was  languid,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  feir,  soxMidi 
cheek,  wluch  was  a  little  sunken,  burned  one  deep  bright  spoi— firtal 
sign  to  those  who  hare  watched  the  progress  of  the  most  deadlj  and  de- 
ceitful of  our  national  maladies ;  yet  still  the  form  and  oounteoanoe 
were  eminently  interesting  and  lovely ;  and  though  the  bloom  was  goae 
for  efer^  the  beauty  which  not  even  death  could  wholly  ha?e  despokd, 
remained  to  triumph  oyer  debility,  misfortune  and  disease. 

*'  She  approached  the  atudent,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  sboulder- 

"  *  Dearest  !*  said  he,  tenderly  yet  reproachfully,  *  yet  «p,  and  tbe  hour 
so  late,  and  yourself  so  weak  1    Fie,  I  must  learn  to  scold  you.' 

^  *  And  how,*  answered  the  intruder,  *  how  could  1  sleep  or  rest  while 
you  are  consuming  your  very  life  in  those  thankless  labours  t' 

*^ '  By  which,*  interrupted  the  writer,  with  a  famt  smile,  *  we  ^eaa 
our  wianty  subsistence.* 

"  'Yes,*  said  tbe  wife  (for  she  held  that  relation  to  tbe  stadent),  sad 
the  tears  stood  in  faer  eyes,  *  1  know  well  that  every  morsel  of  breed, 
.  eveij  drop  of  water  is  wrung  from  your  very  heart's  blood,  and  I— Ism 
the  cause  of  aU ;  but  surely  you  exert  yourself  too  much,  inore  dian  can 
be  requisite.  These  night  damps,  this  sickly  and  chilling  air,  heavy 
with  the  rank  vapours  of  the  coming  morning,  are  not  suited  to  UMMightt 
and  toils  which  are  alone  sufficient  to  sear  your  mind  and  ezhanst  yosr 
strength.  Come,  my  own  love,  to  bed :  and  yet,  first,  come  and  kwk 
upon  our  child,  how  sound  she  sleeps !  I  have  leant  over  her  for  the 
last  hour,  and  tried  to  fancy  it  was  you  whom  I  watched,  for  she  hai 
learnt  alnady  your  smile,  and  has  it  even  when  she  sleeps.* 

*' '  She  has  cause  to  smile,*  said  the  husband,  bitteriy. 

" '  She  has,/or  she  it  tfourt !  and  even  in  poverty  and  humUe  hopes, 
that  b  an  inheritance  which  may  well  teach  her  pride  and  joy.  C<xd^ 
lova,  the  air  is  keen,  and  the  damp  rises  to  your  forehead — ^yetitaj,tifl 
I  have  kissed  it  away.* 

*'  *  Mine  own  love,*  said  the  student,  as  he  rose  and  wound  his  am 
round  the  slender  waist  of  his  wife :  *  wrap  your  shaid  closer  over  joar 
bosom,  aod  let  us  look  for  one  instant  upon  the  night.  I  cannot  sleep 
till  I  have  slaked  the  fever  of  my  blood ;  the  air  hath  nothing  of  cold- 
ness in  its  breath  to  me.* 

*'  And  they  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  forth.  All  was  buefaed 
and  stiU  in  the  narrow  street ;  tlie  cold  gray  clouds  were  bunyiog  M 
along  the  sky,  and  the  stars,  weak  and  waning  in  their  light,  riaamed 
fi>rth  at  rare  intervals  upon  Uie  mute  city  like  the  expiring  wau»-lampi 
of  the  dead. 

**  They  leaned  out,  and  spoke  not ;  but  when  Any  looked  above  upoo 
the  melancholy  heavens,  they  drew  nearer  to  each  other,  as  if  k  wen 
their  natural  instinct  to  do  so,  whenever  the  world  without  seemed  dis- 
couraging and  sad. 

**  At  length  the  student  broke  liie  9ilenoe ;  but  his  thoughts,  viueo 
were  wandering  and  dii||ointed,  were  breathed  less  to  her  t^  nf^ 
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and  uDConseiously  to  himself.  *  Morn  breaks — another  and  another ! — 
day  upon  day ! — while  we  dra^  on  our  load  Uke  the  blind  beast  which 
knows  not  when  the  burthen  shall  be  cast  off,  and  the  hour  of  rest  be 
Gonie.* 

^*  The  woman  pressed  his  hand  to  her  botom*  but  made  no  rejoinder : 
she  knew  his  mocjd^^and  the  student  continued.**  Vol.  i.  pp.  231-233. 

By  the  interference  df  a  banker  of  the  name  of  Crauford — 
the  Rowland  Stevenson  of  his  day— whom  Mordaunt  had  met 
with  in  his  travels  on  the  continent,  and  mortally  offended  by 
tome  aristocratic  slight^  and  who  is,  besides,  bent  upon  making 
the  unfortunate  roan  the  instrument  of  bis  own  villainy  in  a  grand 
scheme  of  embezzlement  and  fraud — even  this  scanty  and  pre- 
carious resource  is  soon  cut  •ff.  Then  opens  one  of  those  scenes 
so  common  in  *'  Melmoth."  Crauford  tries  every  art — exhausts 
every  topic  to  persuade  the  unhappy  Mordaunt  to  accept  of  re- 
lief at  bis  hands.  He  tantalizes  him  while  his  body  is  agonizing 
with  famine  and  his  mind  distracted  and  desperate,  with  pros- 
pects of  sudden  enjoyment  and  unbounded  opulence.  But  all 
his  efforts  are  vain.  Mordaunt  endeavours  to  escape  from  temp- 
tation by  chlinging  his  place  of  residence.  He  is  again  discov- 
ered— again,  tortured  by  the  same  sufferings,  he  is  subjected  to 
the  same  trials — and  again  triuoqphs  over  the  arts  of  his  tempt- 
er and  his  own  despair.  At  length  the  measure  of  his  calami- 
ties seems  to  be  filled  up.     A  crisis  in  bis  fate  is  at  hand : — 

**  Struggling  with  want,  which  hourly  grew  more  imperious  and  ur- 

£nt ;  wasting  his  heart  on  studies  which  brought  fever  to  his  pulse,  and 
lappointment  to  his  ambition ;  gnawed  to  the  very  soul  by  the  morti- 
fications which  his  poverty  gave  to  his  pride;  and  watching  with  tear< 
less  eyes,  but  a  maddening  brain,  the  slender  form  of  his  wife,  now 
waxing  weaker  and  fainter,  as  the  canker  of  disease  fastened  upon  the 
core  Of  her  young  but  blighted  life,  there  was  yet  a  high,  thoogh,  alas ! 
not  constant  consolation  within  him,  whenever,  from  the  troubles  of  this 
dim  spot,  his  thoughts  could  escape,  like  birds  released  from  their  cage, 
and  lose  themselves  in  the  might,  and  lustre,  and  freedom  of  their  na- 
tive heaven. 

^  ^  If  the  wind  scatter,  or  the  rock  receive,*  thought  he,  as  he  looked 
upoh  his  secret  and  treasured  work,  *  these  seeds^  they  were  at  least 
dispersed  by  a  hand  which  asked  no  selfish  return^  and  a  heart  which 
would  have  lavished  the  harvest  of  its  labours  upon  those  who  know  not 
the  husbandman,  and  trample  his  hopes  into  the  dust.* 

"  But  by  degrees,  this  comfort  of  a  noble  and  generous  nature,  these 
whispers  of  a  vanity,  rather  to  be^  termed  holy  than  excusable,  began  to 

Ew  unfirequent  and  low.  The  cravings  of  a  more  engrossing  and 
vy  want  than  those  of  the  mind,  came  eagerly  and  rapidly  upon  him ; 
the  feir cheek  of  his  iafimt  became  pinched  and  hoUow;  his  wife— (O 
woman  f  in  ordinary  cassst  so  mert  a  mortal,  how,  in  the  great  and  rare 
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events  of  life,  dost  thou  swell  into  the  anfel !)  his  wife  conquered  laEbue 
itself  by  love,  arid  starved  herself  in  silence,  and  set  bread  before  \aM 
with  a  smile,  and  b^ide  him  eat. 

**  •  But  you — ^you  1'  he  would  ask  inquiringly,  and  then  pause. 

"  '  I  have  dined,  dearest :  I  want  nothing ;  eat,  lore,  eal.* 

**  But  he  eat  not.  The  food  robbed  from  her  seemed  to  him  moit 
deadly  than  poison ;  and  he  would  rise,  and  dash  his  hand  to  his  brov, 
and  go  forth  alone,  with  nature  unsatisfied,  to  look  upon  this  laxHrioat 
world,  and  learn  content. 

*^  It  was  after  such  a  scene  that,  one  day,  he  wandered  forth  into  the 
streets,  desperate  and  conjftised  in  mind,  and  fainting  with  hunger,  and 
half  insane  with  fiery  and  wrong  thoughts,  which  dashed  over  his  barren 
and  gloomy  soul,  and  desolated,  but  conquered  not.  It  was  evening:  he 
stood  (for  he  had  strode  on  so  rapidly,  at  first,  that  hia  strength  was 
DOW  exhausted,  and  he  was  forced  to  pause)  leaning  against  the  railed 
area  of  a  house,  in  a  lone  and  unfrequented  street  No  peusenger  shared 
the  dull  and  obscure  thoroughfare.  He  stood,  literally^  in  scene  as  ia 
heart,  solitary  amidst  the  great  city,  and  wherever  he  looked — b!  there 
were  none ! 

'^  *  Two  days,*  said  he,  slowly  and  faintly,  *  two  days,  and  bread  bae 
only  once  passed  my  lips ;  and  that  was  snatched  from  her— from  thoee 
lips  which  I  have  fed  with  sweet  and  holy  kisses,  and  from  whence  my 
sole  comfort  in  this  weary  life  has  been  drawn.  And  she — ay,  she 
starves — and  my  child,  too.    They  complain  not — they  murmur  not— 

but  they  hft  up  their  eyes  to  me  and  ask  for .  Merciful  God?  tboi 

didst  make  man  in  benevolence ;  thou  dost  survey  this  worid  with  t 
jntying  and  paternal  eye — save,  comfort,  cherish  them,  and  crush  me  it 
thou  wilt.' 

**  At  that  moment  a  man  darted  suddenly  from  an  obscure  alley,  and 
passed  Glendower  at  full  speed ;  presently  came,  a  cry  and  a  shout,  and 
the  rapid  trampling  of  feet,  and,  in  another  moment,  the  solitude  <^  the 
street  grew  instinct  and  massed  with  life«"  Vol.  ii.  pp.  3-7. 

The  crowd  at  length  disperses,  and  silence  and  solitude  are 
restored. 

**  He  looked  quietly  on  the  still  night,  and  its  first  watcher  among  the 
hosts  of  heaven,  and  felt  something  of  balm  sink  into  his  soid;  not,  in- 
deed, that  vague  and  delicious  calm  which,  in  his  boyhood  of  poeij 
and  romance,  he  had  drank  in,  by  green  solitudes  from  the  mellow  twi* 
light,  but  a  quiet,  sad  and  sober,  circUng  gradually  over  his  mind,  and 
bringing  it  back  from  its  confused  and  disordered  vinons  and  darkness, 
to  the  recdlection  and  reahty  of  his  bitter  life. 

*'  By  degrees  the  scene  he  had  so  imperfect^  witnessed,  the  flight  of 
the  robber,  and  the  eager  pursuit  of  the  mob,  grew  over  him ;  a  dark 
and  guilty  thought  burst  upon  his  mind. 

»( « I  am  a  man,  like  that  criminal,*  said  he,  fiercely.  *  I  have  neivfS) 
sinews,  muscles,  flesh ;  I  feel  hunger,  thirst,  pain,  as  acutely ;  wiiy 
should  I  endure  more  than  he  can  t  Perhaps,  he  has  a  wife — a  child— 
and  he  saw  them  starving  inch  by  inch,  and  he  felt  that  he  ought  0  be 
their  protector— «Bd  so  he  sinned.    And  I*»I— -can  1  not  sin  tio  for 
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mine?  ean  I  not  dare  what  the  wild  beast,  and  the  vulture,  and  the 
fierce  hearts  of  my  brethren  dare  for  their  mates  and  young  1  One  gripe 
of  this  hand— one  cry  from  this  voice — and  mj  board  might  be  ^^^^ped 
with  plenty,  aud  my  child  feed,  and  she  smile  as  she  was  wont  to  smile— 
for  one  night  at  least.* 

**  And  as  these  thoughts  broke  upon  him,  Glendower  rose,  and  with 
a  step  firm,  even  in  weakness,  he  strode  unconsciously  onward. 

*^  A  figure  appeared;  Glendower's  heart  beat  thick.  He  slouched  his 
hat  over  his  brows,  and  for  one  moment  wrestled  with  his  pride  and  his 
stern  virtue ;  the  virtue  conquered,  but  not  the  pride ;  and  even  the  of- 
fice of  the  suppliant  seemed  to  him  less  degrading  than  that  of  the  robber. 
He  sprung  forward,  extended  his  hands  towards  the  stranger,  and  cried 
in  a  sharp  voice,  the  agony  of  which  rung  through  the  long  dull  street 
with  a  sudden  and  echoless  sound,  '  Charity — ^food  !* 

'*  The  stranger  paused — one  of  the  boldest  of  men  in  his  own  line^ 
be  was  as  timid  as  a  woman  in  any  other;  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the 
petitioner,  and  terrified  by  the  vehemence  of  his  gesture,  he  said,  in  a 
trembling  tone,  as  he  hastily  pulled  out  his  purse — 

"  '  There,  there!  do  not  hurt  me— take  it— take  all  !* 

"  Glendower  knew  the  voice,  as  a  sound  not  unfamiliar  to  him  ;  his 
pride,  that  grand  principle  of  human  action,  which  in  him,  though  for 
a  moment  suppressed,  was  unextinguishable,  returned  in  full  force. 
*None,*  thought  he,  'who  know  me,  shall  know  my  full  degradation 
also.*  And  he  turned  away ;  but  the  stranger,  mistaking  this  motion, 
extended  his  hand  to  him,  saying,  *  Take  this,  my  friend — ^you  will 
have  no  need  of  force  I*  and  as  he  advanced  nearer  to  his  supposed  as- 
sailant, he  beheld,  by  the  pale  lamplight,  and  instantly  recognised  his 
features. 

"  *  Ah  !'  cried  he,  in  astonishment,  but  internal  rejoicing — *  ah !  is  it 
you  who  are  thus  reduced  !' 

** '  You  say  right,  Crauford,*  said  Glendower  suddenly,  and  drawing 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  '  it  is  /.'  but  you  are  mistaken ; — I  am  a 
beggar,  not  a  ruffian  !* 

'*  *  Good  Heavens  !'  answered  Crauford  ;  '  how  fortunate  that  we 
should  meet !  Providence  watches  over  us  unceasingly  !  I  have  long 
sought  you  in  vain.  But* — and  here  the  wayward  malignity,  some* 
times,  though  not  always,  the  characteristic  of  Crauford^s  nature,  irre- 
sistibly broke  out) — *  but  that  you,  of  all  men,  should  suffer  so — ^you, 
proud,  susceptible,  virtuous  beyond  human  virtue — you,  whose  fibres 
are  as  acute  as  the  naked  eye — that  yoM  should  bear  this,  and  wince 
not !'  **  Vol.  ii.  pp.  5-7. 

The  indefatigable  Crauford  now  returns  to  the  charge  more 
vigorously  than  ever,  but  is  at  length,  after  having  approached 
fearfully  near  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  compelled 
to  desist  in  despair.  Meanwhile  the  d^ath  of  the  only  son  of 
that  relative  who  had  deprived  Mordaunt  of  bis  estate  by  the 
law-suit,  opens  to  the  latter  the  way  to  the  inheritance  of  his 
fathers,  and  he  receives  a  letter  from  bis  kinsman,  inviting  him 
to  enter  immediately  into  possession.  The  bearer  of  this  letter, 
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Mr.  Morris  Brown — general  go-between  sod  commitnmmrt 
in  all  negotiations,  where  the  author  of  ^^Tlie  Disowneir 
cannot  provide  a  better  messenger — ^has  great  difficulty  io  find^ 
ing  the  miserable  hovel  to  which  Mordaunt  had  slunk  to  hide 
bis  wretchedness,  and  to  perish  by  famine. 

**  Ad  old  crone,  leaning  out  of  an  opposite  window,  widi  matted  hair 
hanging  over  a  begrimecT  and  shrivelled  countenance,  made  aniwer, 
'  No  one,'  she  said,  in  her  peculiar  dialect,  which  the  digue  eHoya 
scarcely  comprehended,  '  Uved  there,  or  had  done  so  for  years  ;*  but 
Brown  knew  better ;  and  while  he  was  asserting  the  fact,  a  giri  put  her 
head  out  of  another  hovel,  and  said  that  she  had  sometimes  seen,  at  tha 
dusk  of  the  evening,  a  man  leave  the  house,  but  whether  any  one  else  lived 
in  it,  she  could  not  tell.  Again  Mr.  Brown  sounded  ao  alarm,  bat  no 
answer  came  forth,  and  in  great  fear  and  trembling  he  applied  viofent 
hands  to  the  door ;  it  requir^  but  little  force — it  gave  way — he  entered^ 
and,  jealous  of  the  entrance  of  the  mob  without,  reck>sed  and  barred,  ai 
well  as  he  was  able,  the  shattered  door.  The  house  was  tatnatun^ 
large  for  the  neighbourhood,  and  Brown  was  in  doubt  whether  fii^  to 
ascend  a  broken  and  perilous  staircase,  or  search  the  rooms  below:  be 
decided  on  the  latter ;  he  found  no  one,  and  with  a  misgiving  heait, 
which  nothing  but  the  recollection  of  the  great  Turkey  carpet  eoold 
have  inspired,  he  ascended  the  ouaking  steps.  All  was  silent.  Bat  a 
door  was  unclosed.  He  entered,  and  saw  the  object  of  bb  search  be- 
fore him. 

"  Over  a  pallet  bent  a  form,  on  which,  though  youth  seemed  withered, 
and  even  pnde  broken,  the  unconquerable  soul  left  somewhat  of  grace 
and  glory,  that  sustained  the  beholder's  remembrance  of  better  daye— a 
child,  in  its  first  infoncy,  knelt  on  the  nearer  side  of  the  bed,  with  clasped 
hands  and  vacant  eyes  that  turned  towards  the  intruder,  and  remained 
nvetted  on  his  steps  with  a  listless  and  lack-lustre  gaze.  But  Gles- 
dower,  or  rather  Mordaunt,  as  be  bent  over  the  pallet,  spoke  not, 
moved  not ;  his  eyes  were  rivetted  on  one  object ;  his  heart  aeemed 
turned  into  stone,  and  his  veins  curdled  into  ice.  Awed  and  chilled  hf 
the  breathing  desolation  of  the  spot.  Brown  approached,  and  spoke,  be 
scarcely  knew  what ;  the  habitual  nature  of  his  thoughts,  which  cart 
sometliing  ludicrous  into  his  words,  doubled  as  it  were,  the  terror,  be* 
cause  it  took  from  the  exaggeration  of  the  scene.  *  You  are,'  he  coo- 
eluded  his  address, '  the  master  of  Mordaunt  Court;'  and  he  placed  the 
letter  in  the  hands  of  the  person  he  thus  greeted. 

'*  *  Awake,  hear  me !'  cried  Algernon  to  Isabel,  as  she  lay  extended 
on  the  couch ;  and  the  messenger  of  glad  tidings,  for  the  first  time 
seeing  her  countenance,  bhuddered  and  knew  that  he  was  in  the  cham- 
ber of  death. 

"  *  Awake,  my  own,  own  love !  Happy  days  are  in  store  for  us  yet; 
our  misery  is  past ;  you  will  live,  live  to  Mess  me  in  riches,  as  you  bare 
done  in  want.' 

^*  Isabel  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and  a  smile,  sweet,  comforting^  asd 
full  of  love,  passed  the  lips  which  were  about  to  dose  for  ever.  *  iWk 
Heaven,'  she  murmured,  *  for  your  dear  sake.    It  is  pleasant  to  die 
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MOW,  and  thuP  aod  she  placed  the  haod  that  was  clasped  in  h^r  re- 
lazing  and  wan  fingers,  within  the  bosom  which  bad  been,  for  an* 
guisl^  and  hopeless  years,  his  asylum  and  refuge,  and  which  now, 
when  fortune  changed,  as  if  it  had  only  breathed  as  a  comfort  to  his 
afflictions,  was,  for  the  first  time,  and  for  ever,  to  be  cok),  cold  even  to 
him. 

**  *  You  will  live^yott  will  live,*  cried  Mordaunt,  in  wild  and  incredu- 
lous despair — *  in  mercy  hve !  You,  who  have  been  my  angel  of  hope, 
do  not,  O  Godj  O  God !  do  not  desert  me  now  !* 

**  But  that  faithful  and  loving  heart  was  already  deaf  to  his  voice, 
and  the  film  grew  darkening  and  rapidly  over  the  eye,  which  still,  with 
undying  fondness,  sought  liim  out  through  the  shade  and  agony  of 
death.  Sense  and  consciousness  were  gone,  and  dim  and  confuse4 
images  whirled  round  the  soul,  struggling  a  little  moment  before  they 
sunk  into  the  depth  and  silence  where  the  past  lies  buried.  But  still 
mindful  of  him^  and  grasping,  as  it  were,  at  his  remembrance,  she 
clasped  closer  and  closer,  the  icy  hand  which  she  held,  to  her  breast. 
*  Your  hand  is  cold,  dearest-<-4t  is  cold,'  said  she,  faintly,  '  but  I  will 
warm  it  here  P  And  so  her  spirit  passed  away,  and  Mordaunt  felt 
afterwards,  in  a  lone  and  surviving  pilgrimage,  that  her  last  thought  had 
been  kindness  to  him,  and  her  last  act  had  spoken  a  forgetful ness  even 
of  death,  in  the  cares  and  devotion  of  love.''  Vol.  ii«  pp.  ^9, 60. 

Mordaunt  now  retires  once  more  from  the  world,  into  a  re- 
treat endeared  and  consecrated  to  him  by  the  most  touching 
recollections,  to  brood  over  the  memory  of  bis  blighted  love,  and 
to  cherish  and  revive  the  virtues  of  his  lost  Isabel,  in  an  infant 
daughter,  who  had  inherited  all  the  beauty  and  the  loveliness, 
as  she  bore  the  oatne  of  her  mother.  It  was  a  considerable 
period  after  he  bad  been  established  at  his  country-seat,  that 
Clarence  paid  him  a  visit  there. 

**  When  Clarence  rung  at  the  ivy-covered  porch,  and  made  inquiry 
for  Mordaunt,  he  was  iniformed  that  the  latter  was  in  the  park,  by  the 
river,  where  most  of  his  hours,  during  the  day-time,  were  spent. 

**  *  Shall  I  send  to  acquaint  him  that  you  are  come.  Sir  V  said  the 
servant. 

*' '  No,'  answered  Clarence,  *  I  will  leave  my  horse  to  one  of  the 
grooms,  and  stroll  down  the  river  in  search  of  your  master.' 

"  Suhing  the  action  to  the  word,  he  dismounted,  consigned  his  steed 
to  the  palrfreniery  and,  following  the  direction  indicated  to  him,  bent 
has  way  to  the  '  river.'  ^ 

'^  As  be  descended  the  hill,  the  brook  (for  it  did  not  deserve,  though 
it  received  a  higher  name,)  opened  enchantingly  upon  his  view.  Amidst 
the  fragrant  reed  and  the  wild  flower  still  sweet,  though  fading,  and 
tufts  of  tedded  grass,  all  of  which,  when  crushed  beneath  the  fi>ot,  sent 
a  mingled  tribute,  eopia  narium^  to  iu  sparkling  waves,  the  wild  stream 
took  its  gladsome  course,  now  contracted  by  gloomy  firs,  which,  bending 
over  the  water,  cast  somewhat  of  their  awn  sadness  upon  its  surface-— 
aow  glancing  forth  from  the  shade,  as  it  *  hnAjt  into  dimples  and 
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laughed  in  the  sun*— now  washing  the  gnaiied  and  ipreading  tocAb  of 
86me  lonely  aah,  which,  hanging  over  it  still  and  droopinglj,  seemed, 
the  hermit  of  the  scene,  to  moralize  on  its  noisy  and  various  wander- 
ings— now  winding  round  the  hill,  and  losing  itself  at  last  amidst  thick 
dopses,  where  day  did  never  more  than  wink  and  glimmer — and  where, 
at  night,  its  waters,  brawling  on  their  stony  channel,  seemed  like  a 
spirit^s  wail,  and  harmonized  well  with  the  scream  of  the  gray  owl, 
wheeling  from  her  dim  retreat,  or  the  moaning  and  rare  sound  of  aome 
solitary  deer. 

"  As  Clarence's  eye  roved  admiringly  over  the  scene  before  him,  it 
dwelt  at  last  upon  a  small  building,  situated  on  the  widest  part  of  the 
opposite  bank :  it  was  entirely  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  the  ootlioe 
only  remained  to  show  the  gothic  antiquity  of  the  architecture.  It  wai 
a  single  square  tower,  built  none  knew  when  or  wherefore,  and,  coose- 
quendy,  the  spot  of  many  vagrant  guesses  and  wild  legends  among  the 
surrounding  gossips.  On  approaching  yet  nearer,  he  perceived,  alone 
and  seated  on  a  little  mound  beside  the  tower,  the  object  of  his  search. 

"  Mordaunt  was  gazing  with  vacant  yet  earnest  eye  upon  the  waten 
beneath  ;  and  so  intent  was  either  his  mood  or  look,  that  he  was  an- 
aware  of  Clarence's  approach.!  Tears  fast  and  large  were  rolling froai 
those  haughty  eyes,  which,  men  who  sunk  from  their  indifierentglaooe, 
little  deemed  were  capable  of  such  weak  and  feminine  emotion.  Far, 
far  through  the  aching  void  of  time  were  the  thoughts  of  the  reft  aod 
solitanr  mourner ;  they  were  dwelling,  in  all  the  vivid  and  keen  intea- 
sity  of  grief  which  dies  not,  upon  the  day  when,  about  that  hour  and  oa 
that  spot,  he  sate,  with  IsabePs  young  cheek  upon  his  bosom,  aod 
listened  to  a  voice  which  was  now  only  for  his  dreams.  He  recalled 
the' moment  when  the  fatal  letter,  charged  with  change  and  povotj, 
was  given  to  him,  and  the  pang  which  had  rent  his  heart  as  be  looked 
around  upon  a  scene  which  spring  had  just  then  breathed,  and  which 
he  was  about  to  leave  to  a  fresh  summer  and  a  new  lord  r  and  thea, 
that  deep,  fond,  half-fearful  gaze  with  which  Isabel  had  met  his  eye, 
and  the  feeling,  proud  even  in  its  melancholy,  with  which  be  bad  drawn 
towards  his  breast  all  that  earth  hod  now  for  him,  and  thanked  God  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  that  she  was  spared. 

"  '  And  I  am  once  more  master,'  thought  he,  '  not  only  of  aD  I  thea 
held,  but  all  which  my  wealthier  forefathers  possessed.  But  she  who 
was  the  sharer  of  niiy  sorrows  and  waift-— oh,  where  is  she  ?  rather, 
ah !  rather  a  hundred  fold  that  her  hand  was  still  clasped  in  mine, 
and  her  spirit  supporting  me  through  poverty  and  trial,  and  her  soft 
voice  murmuring  the  comfort  that  steals  away  care,  than  to  be  thoi 
heaped  with  wealth  and  honour,  and  alone — alone,  where  never  more 
can  come  love,  or  hope,  or  the  yearnings  of  affection,  or  the  sweet  ful- 
ness of  a  heart  that  seems  fiathomless  in  its  tenderness,  yet  overflows! 
Had  my  lot,  when  she  h>ft  me,  been  still  the  steepings  of  bitterness,  the 
stings  of  penury,  the  moody  silence  of  hope,  the  damp  and  chill  of  son-, 
less  and  aidless  years,  which  rust  the  very  iron  of  the  soul  away ;  bad 
my  lot  been  thus,  as  it  had  been,  I  could  have  borne  her  death,  I  eoold 
have  looked  upon  her  grave,  and  wept  not — nay,  I  could  have  cooir 
(brted  my  own  struggles  with  the  memory  of  her  escape ;  but  thus,  it 
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the  very  momeut  of  prosperity,  to  leave  the  altered  and  promisiog 
earth,  'to  house  with  darkness  and  with  death  ;*  no  little  gleam  of  sup- 
shine,  no  brief  recompense  for  the  agonizing  past,  no  momentary  respite 
between  tears  and  the  tomb.  Oh,  Hea?en !  what — ^what  avail  is  a 
wealth  which  comes  too  late,  when  she  who  could  alone  have  made 
wealth,  bli^s,  is  dust ;  and  the  light  that  should  have  gilded  many  and 
happy  days,  flings  only  a  wearying  and  ghastly  glare  upon  the  tomb?'  '* 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  78-80. 

He  devotes  himself  in  this  solitude  more  than  ever  to  the 

study  of  philosophy,  not  only  as  the  charm  of  a  contemplative 

life,'  but  as  the  best  discipline  for  active  pursuits — becomes  a 

member  of  Parliament  of  great  weight  and  consideration,  and 

■  is  at  Jength  murdered  by  the  republican  Wolfe,  who  mistakes  him 

.  /for  one  of  his  Majesty's  ministers. 

:Froni  this  summary  of  the  part  of  the  fable  relating  to  the 
fortunes  of  Mordaunt,  we  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  us, 
that  it  abounds  in  striking  situation  and  pathetic  incident,  and 
from  the  specimens  of  the  author's  style  that  have  been  submit*- 
-  ted  tQ)  them,  that  his  execution  upon  the  whole,  is  not  unworthy 
of  so  interesting  a  design.   The  best  portions  of  it  decidedly,  are 
-.    those  in  which  the  inefbble  affection  of  those  devoted  beings  for 
one  another,  and  especially  the  deep  romantic  and  adoring  love 
of  the  philosophie  and  imaginative  Mordaunt,  are  pourtrayed— 
in  these,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  author  has 
been  perfectly  successful.     In  parts  wherein  the  subject  itself 
V    was  less  inviting — ^in  those  especially,  in  which  it  was  revolting 
V.ftod  disgustful,  as  in  some  of  the  interviews  with  Crauford,  he 
'  '  ,does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  done  by  any  means  so  well.   The 
.  character  of  this  roan  himself  is  at  once  autre  and  common- 
places—it is  a  disagreeable  jumble  of  contrary  qualities.     He 
has  the  mischievous  malignity  of  Mephistopheles  or  Melmoth, 
'.  without  their  supernatural  attributes,  and  talks  of  his  vast  pro- 
jects and  his  towering  ambition  in  the  bourgeois  tone  of  Lombard 
street  and  the  'Change.     Nothing  makes  a  character,  which  is 
out  of  nature,  go  down  at  all,  but  extraordinary  power  displayed 
.  in  the  delineation  of  it.    This  is  the  case  of  the  Meg  Merrilies  of 
Walter  Scott,   of  Caliban  and  the  Weird  Sisters;  it  is  even 
true  of  that  singular,  but  powerful  production,  so  often  men- 
tioned in  this  article,  Melmoth  the  Wanderer.     But  we  are  not 
satisfied  with  '^  The  Disowned,"  in  this  particular.     For  the 
expression  of  dark  and  malignant  energies  merely,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  novel  to  be  compared  with  the  portraiture  of 
Glanvillein  'Felham,'andespecially  to  his  'confession,'  except 
it  be  the  character  of  Wolfe,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert* 
Another  exception  that  we  take  to  the  part  of  the  work  is,  that 
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Mordaunt  is  too  metaphysical^-too  often,  "  deep  conteoif^ 
live."  Our  objection  is  not  to  the  thing  itself,  which  is  fery 
pretty,  but  only  to  the  excess  of  it,  which  makes  many  pages  of 
the  work  prosy  and  heavy,  in  spite  of  the  deep  interest  we  learn 
to  feel  in  every  thing  relating  to  that  very  interesting  pemonage. 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  theae 
effusions,  in  which,  from  our  own  <Move  of  holy  musing,"  ire 
confess  that,  whatever  may  be  its  faults,  we  think  there  is,  after 
all,  a  certain  sweet  and  soothiag  melancholy  : — 

*^  Fondly  and  full  of  thought  Mordaunt  surveyed  the  scene  befoia 
him.  *  Beautiful  Night  T  said  he.  *  What  are  the  day  and  gaudj  sm 
toffiee !  Stars,  shade,  stillness,  it  is  in  you  that  the  heart  hoards  in 
dtarest  and  holiest  treasures  of  meaoty  and  thought !  With  you  tkf 
are  dormant  through  the  common  and  garish  day — ^with  you  tbey  awa- 
ken to  consecrate  the  hour  when  nothing  is  arotmd  us  but  our  dreaott! 
Oh,  that  in  the  madness  of  those  dreams  there  was  more  a  method. 
We  are  told  that  the  mind  has  worked  out,  from  its  strong  and  breathing 
Tancies,  shapes  which  do  picture  the  dead,  so  that  it  has  been  deceived 
by  its  own  phantasroa,  and  clasped  the  visions  of  the  overheated  braitt 
for  ihie  very  substance  of  a  fearful  truth ;  and  hence  have  been  treeed 
to  a  natural  origin,  the  fbnns  and  spectral  things  which  the  hfing  have 
deeaied  shadows  from  the  grave !' 

^  '  But  if  it  be  thus,  wherefore  eome  not  even  those  mockeries  of  ov 
senses  unlo  me  1  Have  not  my  thoughu  for  ever  and  for  ever  sate 
brooding  upon  the  teeming  and  fertile  past,  and  dreamt,  to  flelirium, over 
all  that  time  and  the  harsh  tomb  have  snatched  from  my  grasp !  Have 
t  not  called  unto  the  wandering  air,  and  the  mystic  night !  Have  I  not 
for  days  made  myself  exempt  from  nature's  food,  and  fasted  upon  fieiy 
hopes  and  unearthly  desires  t  Have  I  not  held  vigil  upon  vigil  till  the 
eye  seemed  parched  and  shrivelling  from  the  unnatural  want  ef  the 
diewB  of  sleep  t  And  then,  when  the  soul  was  literally  wearing  itself 
away  from  this  shroud  of  flesh,  and  so  growkig  fit  for  a  kindred  eon- 
OMine,  have  I  not  invoked,  and  prayed,  and  hjielt,  and  sent  a  voice  of 
agony  and  wo  unto  the  land  of  spirits,  and  heard  no  echo  in  retomt— 
none !  All— even  thy  love,  my  lost,  my  unforgotten — thy  love,  which 
once  seemed  to  me  eternal — all  was  silence,  darkness,  death  !  My  heart 
looked  from  this  world  unto  the  world  of  dreams,  and  in  vain  :  there, 
as  here,  a  pilgrim  in  a  peopleless  desert,  ^rt  with  a  heavy  and  bmvinf 
air,  and  sinking  beneath  the  palpable  weight,  and  dread,  and  horror  a 
an  eternal  loneliness  !* 

*•  «But  this  is  more  than  idle — Beautiful  I^ght!  with  thy  balm  aad 
■oltness,  and  tby  maternal  love,  spreading  over  thb  troubled  earth  with 
It  deep  and  still  sanctity — and  you,  fresh-breathing  winds,  and  fragrant 
herbs  and  grass,  and  matted  trees,  which  the  sun  never  pierces,  and 
where  a  vague  spirit  moving  calls,  as  a  tribute,  tenderness  from  medi* 
tation,  and  poetry  from  tliought — forgive  me,  for  I  have  wronged  yoa. 
It  is  from  you  that  the  dead  speak,  and  their  whispered  and  sweet  voices 
have  tidings  of  consolation  and  joy —it  is  you,  and  the  murmur  sf  the 
waters,  and  the  humaiing  stillness  of  neon,  and  the  leiodioas  i 
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whidi  hmTe  tones  for  the  beait,  not  ear,  and  whatever  in  the  living  lyres 
of  the  ottivene  have  harmony  and  intelligence — it  is  you,  all  of  you, 
that  are  the  organs  of  a  love  which  has  only  escaped  from  clay  to  blend 
itself  with  the  great  elements,  and  become  with  them,  creating  and  uni- 
Tersal !  O  b^utiful  and  soothing  mystery  of  nature,  that  while  the 
spirit  quits  the  earth,  the  robes  which  on  earth  it  wore,  remain  to  hallow 
this  world  to  the  survivors !  remain  not  only  to  moulder  and  decay,  but 
to  revive,  to  remingle  with  the  life  around,  and  to  give,  even  in  the  im- 
perishability of  matter,  a  type  of  the  immortal  essence  of  the  soul  !*  ** 
VoL  ii^  pp.  161-163. 

Among  the  subordinate  characters  of  the  novel,  there  are 
three  particularly  entitled  to  the  reader's  attention.  These  are, 
Talbot,  as  described  by  himself  in  the  *' History  of  the  Vain 
Man,"  (vol.  i.  p.  128)— Warner,  or  the  *^  Ambitious  Artist''— 
and  Wolfe,  the  stern,  fanatical  republican,  ^nd  radical  reformer 
of  that  time. 

Talbot's  account  of  himself  ia  extremely  spirited  and  charac- 
teristic—and bating  a  little  extravagance  in  what  relates  to  his 
boyish  days,  is  unquestionably  a  picture  not  less  just  than  lively 
of  the  contradictions  and  absurdities  of  a  morbid  vanity.  Let  it 
not  be  said  that  his  barbarous  treatment  of  a  woman,  whose 
grace  he  had  been  at  so  much  pains  to  win^  is  unnatural  or  ex- 
aggerated. No  man,  we  are  persuaded,  who  has  any  know^ 
ledge  of  the  world  or  of  the  human  heart,  will  think  so.  The 
maxim  of  La  Rochefocault  is  indubitably  true — II  ii'y  a  point  de 
passion  otk  Pamonr  de  soi-mime  regne  si  pyissammeni  que  dans  Vor 
mow.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  this,  only  be  at  the  pains  <^  ana- 
lyzing the  nature  and  origin  of  jealousy,  and  especially  its  effect 
(so  well  imderstood  by  coquettes,)  when  mingled  even  in  the 
•malleet  quantities  with  the  tender  passion,  to  keep  it  seething 
and  efiervescing  in  an  almost  preternatural  degree.  In  a  word, 
it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world,  even  for  the  most  experienced 
canosceniij  to  discriminate  between  the  effects  of  self-love  find 
and  of  love  in  a  liaison  of  the  sort. 

The  character  of  poor  Warner  is  a  striking,  and  to  us,  a 
Bovel  conception.  He  is  a  young  artist,  devoured  and  consumed 
with  the  love  of  fame.  Man  delights  him  not,  nor  woman 
neither.  The  honours,  the  riches  of  the  world,  are  dross  to 
him.  He  lives  only  in  the  future — he  *'  paints  for  posterity"-^e 
thirsts  and  pants  afler  immortality,  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the 
water-brooks.  He  would  make  any  worldly  sacrifice,  and  count 
it  nothing,  so  it  enabled  him  to  produce  a  master-piece.  At 
length,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  an  historical  picture — the  sub- 
ject was  to  be  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  in  Westminster  Hall.  Tho 
flowing  imaged  erowd  into  his  mind,  like  airy  spirits  about  the 
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wand  of  an  enchanter-^they  disturb  his  sleep,  tbejr  haunt  Mm 
dreams,  they  visit  him  as  in  a  vision  by  day,  and  people  bis  soli- 
tude with  an  ideal  train.    Perpetually  engaged  in  his  all-en- 
grossing and  too  pleasing  task,  the  work  grows  apace.    It  be- 
comes that  one  absorbing  passion — that  single,   predominant 
idea  so  long  dwelt  upon  until  the  mind  confounds  it  with  reality, 
which  causes  or  constitutes  madness.     At  length  it  is  finished, 
and,  in  the  fondness  and  confidence  of  youthful  ambition,  the 
poor  artist  contrives  to  get  the  opinion  of  a  connoisseur,  (Sir 
JFoshua  Reynolds)  upon  its  merits.    That  opinion  was  unfavottr- 
able — the  veteran  thought  the  young  aspirant  not  without  talent, 
but  altogether  without  the  discipline  and  judgment  necessary  to 
its  success — the  picture  he  condemned  to  the  flames.    The  un- 
expected shock  is  too  much  for  the  sensitive  and   melancholy 
mind  of  Wiarner,  wreught  up  into  a  fever  of  delirious  erootioB, 
by  the  hopes  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  vainly  cherished — by 
the  confident  persuasion  which  he  had  felt  but  a  moment  before, 
that  his  success  was  infallible,  and  '*  those  immortal  garlands,'**- 
the  reward  and  the  crown  of  genius — already  blooming  for  his 
brow.     His  despair  is   madness*—"  madness  laughiag  in  its 
ireful  mood"  at  what  were  once  its  dearest  illasioas*     His  in- 
terest in  all  things  ceases — his  enthusiasm  is  succeeded  by  lan- 
guor and  dejection — his  health  rapidly  decays — a  hectic  flush 
upon  the  cheek  reveals  the  slow  fever  which  is  consuming  his 
vitals.     He  is  enabled  by  the  assistance  of  friends  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Italy — but  neither  the  balmy  climate,  nor  the 
master-pieces  of  the  art,  which  now  engross  his  attention,  and 
even  awaken  his  fatal  talent  once  more,  nor  the  tranquillity  of 
his  feelings,  which  resignation  to  his  disappointments,  and  the 
healing  influences  of  time  seemed  at  length  to  have  restored — 
availed  him  anything.    He  dies  at  Rome.    Such  is  the  outline  of 
the  picture — which  is  filled  up  in  a  highly  interesting  and  even 
forcible  manner,  though  we  feel  that  there  is  occasionally  some- 
thing frigid  and  exaggerated  in  the  style. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  vigorously  executed,  if  not  the 
most  original  in  the  conception;  is  the  character  of  Wolfe — a 
madmanof  adiflrerent,and  at  the  supposed  period  of  these  events, 
a  far  more  common  kind.  He  is  a  man  of  powerful  but  undis- 
ciplined understanding  and  strong  passions,  who  is  become  an 
enthusiast  of  liberty.     But  we  will  let  him  speak  for  himself:— 

*'  ^  You  consider  then.  Sir,  that  these  are  times  in  which  liberty  is  at- 
tacked,* said  Clarence. 

*'  *  Attacked !'  repeated  Wolfe  — *  attacked  !*  and  then  suddenly  sinkio^ 
his  voice  into  a  sort  of  sneer — *  why,  since  the  event  which  this  painting 
is  designed  to  commemorate-— I  know  not  if  we  have  ever  had  one  soli* 
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tary  gleam  of  liberty  break  along  the  great  chaos  of  jarring  prejudice  and 
barbarous  law  which  we  term,  forsooUi,  a  glorious  constitution.  Liberty 
attacked !  no,  boy — but  it  is  a  time  when  liberty  may  be  gained.' 

**  Perfectly  unacquainted  with  the  excited  politics  of  the  day.  or  the 
growing  and  mighty  spirit  which  then  stirred  through  the  minds  of  men, 
Clarence  remained  silent ;  but  his  evident  attention  flattered  the  fierce 
republican,  and  he  proceeded. 

"  *  Ay,'  he  said  slowly,  and  as  if  drinking  in  a  deep  and  stern  joy 
from  his  oonviction  in  the  truth  of  the  words  he  uttered — *  Ay-— 1  have 
wandered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  I  have  warmed  my  soul  at  the 
fires  which  lay  hidden  under  its  quiet  surface ;  I  have  been  in  the  city 
and  the  desert — the  herded  and  banded  crimes  of  the  old  woHd,  and  the 
scattered,  but  bold  hearts  which  are  found  among  the  mountains  and 
morasses  of  the  new ;  and  in  either  I  have  beheld  that  seed  sown,  which, 
from  a  mustard  grain,  too  scanty  for  a  bird's  beak,  shall  grow  up  to  be 
a  shelter  and  a  home  for  the  whole  family  of  man.  I  have  looked  upon 
the  thrones  of  kings,  and  lo,  the  anointed  ones  were  in  purple  and  fes- 
tive pomp ;  and  I  looked  beneath  the  thrones,  and  I  saw  Want  and 
Hunger,  and  despairinn:  wrath  gnawing  the  foundations  away.  I  have 
stood  in  the  streets  of  that  great  city,  where  Mirth  seems  to  hold  an  eter- 
nal jubilee,  and  beheld  the  noble  riot,  while  the  peasant  starved ;  and 
the  priest  build  altars  to  Mammon,  piled  from  the  earnings  of  groaning 
Labour,  and  cemented  with  blood  and  tears.  But  I  looked  farther,  and 
saw  in  the  rear,  chains  sharpened  mto  swords,  misery  ripening  into  jus- 
tice, and  famine  darkening  into  revenge ;  and  I  laughed  as  I  beheld,  for 
I  knew  that  the  day  of  the  oppressed  was  at  hand.' 

**  Somewhat  awed  by  the  prophetic  tone,  though  revolted  by  what 
seemed  to  him  the  novelty  and  the  fierceness  of  the  sentiments  of  the  re- 
publican, Clarence,  after  a  brief  pause,  said — 

•* '  And  what  of  our  own  country  V 

"  Wolfe's  brow  darkened.  '  The  oppression  here,'  said  he,  *  has  not 
been  so  weighty,  therefore  the  re-action  will  be  less  strong ;  the  parties 
are  more  blended,  therefore  their  separation  will  be  more  arduous  ;  the 
extortion  is  less  strained,  therefore  the  endurance  will  be  more  meek ; 
but  soon  or  late  the  struggle  must  come :  bloody  will  it  be,  if  the  strife 
be  even ;  gentle  and  lasting,  if  the  people  predominate.' "  Vol.  i.  pp.  101, 
102. 

A  scene  which  afterwards  occurs  between  him  and  the  haugh- 
ty Lord  Borodaile,  displays,  still  more  strikingly,  the  terrible 
energies  of  this  tete  vokanique. 

**  With  a  motion,  a  little  rude  and  very  contemptuous,  the  passenger 
attempted  to  put  Wdfe  aside  and  win  his  path.  Little  .did  he  know  of 
the  unyiekling  nature  he  had  to  do  with ;  the  next  instant,  the  republi- 
can with  a  strong  hand,  forced  him  from  the  pavement  into  the  very  ken- 
nel, and  silently  and  coldly  continued  his  way. 

"  The  wrath  of  the  discomfited  passenger  was  vehemently  kindled. 

**  *  Lisolent  dog !'  cried  he  in  a  loud  and  arrogant  tone,  *  your  base- 
ness is  your  protection.'  Wolfe  turned  rapidly,  and  made  but  two 
strides  before  be  was  once  more  by  the  side  of  his  defeated  opponent. 
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**  *  What  were  you  pleased  to  obsenret*  said  be,  in  his  low,  tof, 
hoane  voice. 

**  Clarence  stopped.  There  will  be  mischief  done  here,  UMMght  he. 
as  he  called  to  mind  the  stem  temper  of  the  republican. 

"  '  Merely/  said  the  other,  struf^gling  with  his  rage,  *  that  it  is  not  &i 
men  of  my  rank  to  avenge  the  insults  offered  us  by  those  of  yours  T 

**  *  Your  rank/  said  Wolfe,  bitterly  retorting  the  contempt  of  ths 
stranger,  in  a  tone  of  the  loftiest  disdain ;  *your  rank,  poor  changeling! 
And  what  are  you,  that  you  should  lord  it  over  me  1  Are  your  hnis 
stronger  1  yonr  muscles  firmer  1  your  proportions  justerl  or,  if  you  dis- 
claim physical  comparisons,  are  your  mental  faculties  of  a  higher  oider 
than  his  who  now  mocks  at  your  pretensions,  and  challenges  jroa  Id 
prove  them  t  Are  the  treasures  of  science  expanded  to  your  view  T  Art 
you  lord  of  the  elysiuro  of  poetry,  or  the  thunderbolts  of  eloquence  t^ 
Have  you  wit  to  illumine,  or  judgment  to  combine,  or  energy  to  control  t 
or  are  you,  what  in  reality  you  appear,  dwindled  and  stunted  in  the  fur 
size  and  sinews  of  manhoods-overbearing,  yet  impotent — tyrannical, 
yet  ridiculous  1  Fool!  fool! — (and  here  Wolfe's  voice  rose,  and  bii 
dark  countenance  changed  its  expression  of  mockery  into  fierceness)— 
go  home^  aod  revenge  yourself  on  your  slaves,  for  the  reproof  you  kaie 
drawn  down  upon  yourself!  Go! — goad!  gall!  trample — the  mom 
YOU  grind  your  minions  now,  the  more  terribk  will  be  their  retrttralion 
hereafter ;  excite  them  beyond  endurance,  with  your  weak  and  frivohMis 
•despotisms,  the  debauched  and  hideous  abortions  of  a  sickly  and  unna- 
tural state  of  civilization !  Go !  every  insult,  every  oppression,  yoo 
heap  on  those  whom  God  has  subjected  to  your  hand,  but  aocderates 
the  day  of  their  emancipation — but  files  away,  link  by  link,  the  iron  of 
their  bondage— but  sharpens  the  sword  of  justice,  which,  in  the  fat 
-wrath  of  an  incensed  and  awakened  people,  becomes  also  for  their  eoi- 
^uered  oppressors  the  weapon  of  revenge !' 

'*  The  republican  ceased,  and  pushing  the  stranger  aside,  turned  dowly 
:away.  But  this  last  insult  enraged  Sie  passenger  (who,  during  the 
whole  of  the  reformer's  harangue,  had  been  almost  foaming  with  pas^ 
sion)  beyond  all  prudence.  Before  Wolfe  had  proceeded  two  paces,  bs 
4Duttered  a  desperate,  but  brief  oath,  and  struck  the  refomer  with  t 
strength  so  much  beyond  what  his  slight  and  small  figure  appeared  ti 
|X>8sess,  that  the  powerful  and  gaunt  frame  of  Wolfe  recoiled  backward 
several  steps,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  iron  railing  of  the  neighbouring 
«rea,  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

'*  Clarence  pressed  forward ;  the  face  of  the  rash  aggressor  was  tuin- 
ed  towards  him ;  the  features  were  Lord  Borodaile's.  He  had  scarcely 
time  to  make  this  discovery,  before  Wolfe  bad  recovered  himself.  Wi^ 
a  wild  and  savage  cry,  rather  than  exclamation,  he  threw  himself  upon 
his  antagonist,  twined  his  sinewy  arms  round  the  frame  of  the  stnig^ 
gling  but  powerless  nobleman,  raised  him  in  the  air,  with  the  easy 
strength  of  a  man  lifting  a  child,  held  him  aloof  for  one  moment,  widi  a 
hitter  and  scornful  laugh  of  wrathful  derision,  and  then  dashed  him  to 
the  ground,  and,  planting  his  foot  upon  Borodaile's  breast,  said—        , 

**  *  So  shall  it  be  with  all  of  you :  there  shall  be  but  one  instant  be- 
tween your  last  of^nce  and  your  first  but  final  debasement    Lie  there ; 
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it  18  jour  proper  place !  By  the  only  law  which  you  yourself  acknoW" 
ledce,  the  law  which  gives  the  ri|;ht  divine  to  the  strongest,  if  you  stir 
limb  or  muscle,  I  will  crush  the  breath  from  your  body.* 

'*  But  Clarence  was  now  by  the  side  of  Wolfe,  a  new  and  more  pow- 
erful opponent. 

^*  *  Look  you,*  said  he :  *  you  have  received  an  insult,  and  you  have 
done  yourself  justice.  I  condemn  the  offence,  and  quarrel  not  with  you 
for  Uie  punishment ;  but  that  punishment  is  now  past,  remove  your  foot. 


"  *  What  V  shouted  Wolfe,  fiercely,  every  vein  in  his  countenance 
swelling,  and  his  lurid  and  vindictive  eye,  from  its  black  and  shaggy 
brow,  ^hing  with  the  released  fire  of  long-pent  and  cherished  pas- 
sions. 

'*  *  Or,*  answered  Clarence,  calmly,  *  I  will  hinder  you  from  commit^ 
ting  murder.* 

"  At  that  instant,  the  watchman*s  voice  was  heard,  and  the  night*s 
guardian  himself  was  seen  hastening  from  the  far  end  of  the  street,  to- 
wards the  place  of  contest.  Whether  this  circumstance,  or  Clarence's 
answer,  somewhat  changed  the  current  of  the  republican's  thoughts,  or 
whether  his  anger,  suddenly  raised,  was  now  as  suddenly'  subsiding,  we 
know  not :  but  he  slowly  and  deliberately  moved  his  foot  from  the  breast 
of  his  baffled  foe,  and,  bending  down,  seemed  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
the  mischief  he  had  done.  Lord  Borodaile  was  perfectly  insenmble.** 
Vol.  i.  pp.  206-208. 

After  *' giving  the  word'*  and  ''testifying"  much  for  ''the 
good  old  cause,*'  both  in  public  and  in  private,  to  very  little  pur- 
pose, among  a  sinful  and  perverse  generation — for  it  was  only 
in  France  that  the  age  of  reason  was  come,  and  all  the  blessings 
of  the  political  milleniuro  were,  of  course,  reserved  for  that  fa- 
vored land — Wolfe  determined  to  make  short  work  of  his  re- 
forois,  by  assassinating,  at  once,  two  of  the  obnoxious  ministers. 
He  accordingly  lies  in  wait  for  them — but  mistaking  our  heroes, 
Clarence  and  Mordaunt,  for  them,  unfortunately  kills  the  latter, 
and  is  hanged  for  the  misplaced  homicide  on  the  same  gallows 
with  Crau&rd  and  his  clerk  Bradly,  convicted  at  last  of  their 
fraudulent  practices. 

The  scenes  in  the  encampment  of  the  Gipseys,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  King  Cole,  are  very  well  done — as  is  also  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  high  life  below  stairs  at  "Copperas'  Bower.*' 

The  fashionable  tittle  tattle  is  rather  stupid — at  least  it  is  not 
so  good  as  the  same  thing  in  Pelham.  We  found  the  St.  Georges 
and  the  Aspedens  and  the  Quintowns,  all  great  bores — as  also 
the  Trollolops,  the  Calythorps  and  the  Findlaters.  We  had  al- 
most forgot  to  mention  that  we  are  introduced  into  one  of  those 
famous  circles  in  which  Burke  and  Beuclere,  and  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith,  and  Garrick  figured  in  the  last  century — but  the  an- 
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dior  has  not  made  nmcb  of  it ;  af,  indeed,  what  aather  could? 
or  wfaat  ficdon  come  bp  to  the  naked  truth  as  it  is  repealed  ii 
the  invaluable  Omnium  Gatherum  of  that  first  of  bi<^rapben 
and  of  boobies,  the  incomparable  Bozzy  f 

We  have  hitherto  made  our  quotations  exclusively  with  a  view 
to  our  reader's  edificatbn.  We  shall  be  indulged,  therefore,  in 
adding  but  a  single  one  for  the  gratification  of  oar  own  peculiar 
taste.  It  is  a  panegyric  upon  supper,  executed  with  great  spi- 
rit, and  altogether  con  amore.  It  may  be  accepted,  tboagli  a 
little  out  of  place,  as  a  sort  of  doxology  to  our  article  on  M. 
Ude's  hook*  It  came  over  our  own  souls  with  a  most  refiresbing 
and  balmy  unction— *Mike  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  perfimies.** 
We  think  nothing  comparable  to  suppers — petits  soupers  arrayed 
in  all  their  appropriate  charms  of  delicate  wit,  delicate  wines, 
and  delicate  viands.  We  are  so  enthusiastic  on  the  subject, 
that  we  have  often  wondered  why,  in  the  never-ending  eoBtro- 
versy  about  the  comparative  merits  of  the  ancients  and  the  ns- 
derns,  no  champion  of  the  former  has  thought  of  urging  it  as 
an  unanswerable  proof  of  their  superiority  that  their  principal 
meal  was  supper  eo  nomine.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that 
our  dinners  by  candle-light  are  much  the  same  thing— but  we 
humbly  conceive  not — no  more  than  a  **  fashionable'*  man's  re- 
sidence in  what  he  is  pleased  to  nickname  a  '*  cottage,"  niakei 
him  taste  the  pleasures  of  a  true  **  Cotter's  Saturday  night"— 
But  we  must  let  our  author  say  the  rest,  for  to  do  anything  Kke 
justice  to  our  own  feelings,  upon  this  subject,  would  require  a 
separate  article. 

^  That  was  the  age  of  suppers !  Happy  ace !  Heal  of  ease  and  Blirtli; 
when  Wine  and  Night  lit  the  lamp  of  Wit!  O,  what  precious  tbiafi 
were  said  and  looked  at  those  banquets  of  the  soul !  There,  epicam 
was  in  the  lip  as  well  as  the  palate,  and  one  had  humour  for  a  koni 
cewire  and  repartee  for  an  entremet.  In  dinner,  there  is  sonietbiog  too 
pompous,  too  formal,  too  exigent  of  attention,  for  the  delicacies  and  leri- 
ties  ofpersifiage.  One's  intellectual  appetite,  like  the  physical,  iscoane, 
but  dull.  At  dinner,  One  is  fit  only  for  eating,  after  dinner  only  for  po- 
litics.    But  supper  was  a  dorious  relic  of  the  ancients. 

**  The  bustle  of  the  day  had  thoroughly  wound  up  the  spirit,  and  emoj 
stroke  upon  the  dial  plate  of  wit,  was  true  to  the  genius  of  the  bov^ 
The  wallet  of  diumai  anecdote  was  full,  and  craved  unloadinj^.  Tbi 
great  meal — that  ?ulgar  first  love  of  the  appetite — was  over,  and  one 
now  only  flattered  it  into  coquetting  with  another.  The  mind,  diseo* 
gaged  and  free,  was  no  longer  absorbed  in  a  salmi,  or  burtlieoed  witbs 
joint.  The  gourmand  carried  the  nicety  of  his  physical  perception  to 
his  moral,  and  applauded  a  hen  mot  instead  of  a  hotme  bouehe, 

^  Then  too  one  had  no  necessity  to  keep  a  reserve  <^theu|!iitfi)rtht 
after  evening ;  supper  was  the  final  consummation,  the  glonous  foBeru 
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pjre  of  day.  Doe  could  be  merrj  till  bediime  withoat  ao  iDterregnum. 
Nay,  iif  in  the  ardour  of  convivialism,  one  did-^we  merely  hint  at  the 
poBsibility  of  such  an  event — if  one  did  exceed  the  narrow  Imiits  of  strict 
ebriety,  and  open  (he  heart  with  a  ruby  key,  one  had  nothing  to  dread 
from  the  cold,  or  what  is  worse,  the  warm  looks  of  ladies  in  the  drawings 
room ;  no  fear  that  an  imprudent  word,  in  the  amatory  fondness  of  the 
fermented  blood,  might  expose  one  to  matrimony  and  settlements.—^ 
There  was  no  tame  trite  medium  of  propriety  and  suppressed  confi* 
clence,  no  bridge  from  board  to  bed,  o?er  which  a  false  step  (and  your 
irine  eup  is  a  marvellous  corruptor  of  ambulatory  rectitude)  might  pre- 
cipitate into  an  irrecoverable  abyss  of  perilous  communication  or  un- 
wholesome truth*  One's  pillow  became  at  once  the  legitimate  and 
natural  bourne  to  "  the  overheated  brain ;  and  the  generous  rashness  of 
the  coenatorial  reveller  was  not  damped  by  untimeous  caution  or  igno- 
ble calculation. 

**  But  *  we  have  changed  all  that  now :'  Solniety  has  become  the  sue- 
ceseor  of  suppefs ;  the  great  ocean  of  moral  encroachment  has  not  left 
us  one  fittle  island  of  refuge.  Biiserable  supper  lovers  thcU  we  are,  like 
the  native  Indians  of  America,  a  scattered  and  daily  disappearing  race, 
we  wander  among  strange  customs,  and  behold  the  innovating  and  in- 
vading Dinner,  spread  gradually  over  the  very  space  of  time,  in  which 
die  majesty  of  Su|^r  once  reigned  undisputed  and  supreme  !**  Vol.  u 
pp.  Ill,  112. 

For  the  <<  Tales  of  the  Ckeat  St.  Bernard,''  we  find  that  we 
have  lefk  ourselves  quite  too  little  space.  They  are  said  to  be 
by  the  author  of  ^Salathiel,'  and  will  certainly  increase  his  repu- 
tation. In  point  ofHyky  for  example,  they  are  very  superior  to 
the  more  elaborate  work  which  we  have  just  been  reviewing — 
there  is  far  more  spirit,  simplicity  and  force  in  Mr.  Croly's  com- 
position— ^in  short,  it  is  a  nearer  approach  to  the  perfect  propri- 
ety and  chastened  elegance  of  our  classical  authors. 

The  two  volumes  contain  eight  tales  of  various  character  and 
extent — though  the  second,  entitled  '*  Hebe,"  is  almost  as  long 
as  all  the  rest  put  together. 

These  tales  come  up  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  those  in 
Bo  cacio's  Decamerone.  A  number  of  travellers  casually  meet 
at  the  Hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  where  they  are  detained, 
although  it  was  the  belle  saison^  by  one  of  those  sudden  changes 
in  the  atmosphere,  so  common  in  the  fitful  climate  of  the  Alps. 
Our  traveller  had  entered  it  on  '<a  day  made  in  the  prodigality 
of  the  finest  season  of  the  year.  The  snowy*  scalps  of  the  hills 
were  interspersed  with  stripes  of  verdure  that  had  seen  the  light 
for  the  first  time  within  memory."  The  bee  (the  surest  har- 
binger of  summer,  says  the  book)  was  roaming  and  humming 
away  among  the  thistle-down  and  mosses,  which  even  an  Alpine 
frost  could  not  kill<*— and  the  noti  gales  from  the  mountains 
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seemed  to  breathe  the  voluptuous  frafj^aoce  of  Italy.  Bui  be 
had  not  been  two  hours  under  the  roof  of  the  Hospice,  befiore 
the  whole  face  of  nature  was>;hanged.  A  violent  storm  of  wind 
hurled  down  upon  the  convent  a  tremendous  avalanche  from  the 
sides  of  Mount  Velan.  **  The  sun  was  blotted  out  of  the  hea- 
vens ;  snow  in  every  shape  that  it  could  be  flung  into  by  the 
most  furious  wind,  whirlpool,  drift  and  hill,  flash^  and  swept 
along.  Before  evening  it  was  fourteen  feet  high  before  the 
Hospice.'' 

The  following  description  of  the  interior  and  inoiates  of  that 
venerable  asylum  during  the  tempest,  can  scarcely  fiul  to  bs 
interesting  to  our  readers : — 

'*  As  the  night  fell,  the  storm  lulled  at  intervals,  and  I  listened  with 
anxiety  to  the  cries  and  noises  that  announced  the  dancer  of  travdkn 
surprised  in  the  storm.  The  fineness  of  the  season  had  tempted  maoj 
to  cross  the  mountain  without  much  precaution  against  the  change,  and 
the  sounds  of  horns,  belb,  and  the  barking  of  the  dogs  as  the  stiangien 
arrived,  kept  me  long  awake.  By  morning  the  convent  was  full ;  the 
world  was  turned  to  universal  snow ;  the  monks  came  down  girded  hr 
their  winter  excursions;  the  domestics  were  busy  equippins:  the  dogs; 
fires  blazed,  cauldrons  smoked ;  every  stranger  was  pelissed  and  fiirred 
up  to  the  chin,  and  the  whole  scene  might  have  passed  for  a  Lapland 
carnival.  But  the  Hospice  is  provided  for  such  casualties ;  and  after  a 
little  unavoidable  tumult,  all  its  new  inhabitants  were  attended  to  witk 
much  more  than  the  civility  of  a  continental  inn,  and  with  infinitdy  leas 
than  its  discomfort.  The  gentlemen  adjourned  to  the  reading-room,  where 
they  found  books  and  papers,  which  probably  seldom  pawed  the  Itakan 
firontier.  Tbe  ladies  turned  over  the  port-folios  of  prints,  many  of 
which  are  the  donations  of  strangers  who  had  been  indebted  to  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  place ;  or  amused  themselves  at  the  piano  in  the  drawing- 
room,  for  music  is  there  above  the  flight  of  the  lark  ;  or  pored  over  the 
shelves  to  plunge  their  souls  in  some  ^'  flattering  tale^  of  hope  and  k>ve, 
orange  groves,  and  chevaliers  plumed,  capped,  and  guitarred  into  irre- 
sistible captivation.  The  scientific  manipulated  the  ingenious  oollectioD 
of  the  mountain  minerals  made  by  the  brotherhood.  Half  a  dozea 
herbals  from  the  adjoining  regions  lay  open  for  the  botanist ;  a  finelj 
bound  and  decorated  album,  mat  owed  obligations  to  every  art  but  the 
art  of  poetry,  lay  open  for  the  pleasantries,  the  memorials,  and  tbe  won- 
derings  of  every  body ;  and  for  those  who  loved  sleep  best  there  were 
eighty  beds."  Vol.  i.  pp.  8-9. 

Every  thing  went  on  very  well  for  a  few  days — but  the  storm 
obstinately  continued  to  rage,  an  antedated  winter  seemed  to 
have  set  in,  and  the  sojourners  of  the  Hospice  of  the  Great.  St. 
Bernard  began  to  sufler  from  a  plague,  against  which  its  hospi- 
table walls  aflbrded  as  little  protection,  as  if  they  had  been, 
those  of  a  palace.  To  relieve  himself  from  the  emnd  which  ail 
folt,  our  traveller  sought  the  acquaintance  of  an  English  gentle- 
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man  of  his  owd  school,  who,  in  the  course  of  their  conversation, 
told  him  the  ''Squire's  Tale,"  to  illustrate  the  ''Woes  of 
Wealth." 

This  is  the  first,  and  in  our  opinion,  the  best  of  the  series.  It 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  is 
not  alogether  unworthy  to  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  that 
charming  novel,  not  only  for  the  general  drift  and  structure  of 
the  fable,  but  for  the  simplicity  of  its  style,  the  candour  and 
bonhammie  with  which  the  hero  tells  his  story,  and  a  certain 
sly  and  quiet  humour  that  pervades  it  throughout. 

The  gentleman  begins  by  informing  our  traveller  that  "  he 
had  run  away  from  England,  not  through  taste,  but  through 
absolute  compulsion.  He  was  too  lucky,  too  important,  and 
top  rich  to  be  able  to  live  at  home — so  that  he  was  come  abroud 
to  be  nobody,  to  be  good  for  nothing,  and  to  be  happy."  He 
had*  been  bred  to  the  bar,  and  practised  in  Westminster  Hall 
for  some  years,  "with  what  was  considered  a  remarkable  suc^ 
cess  in  the  profession."  That  is  to  say,  when  he  was  of  no 
more  than  five  years  standing  at  the  bar,  he  was  "  neither  in  debt 
nor  in  despair,"  and  was  actually  able  by  the  sheer  profits  of  his 
practice,  to  indulge  himself  in  the  luxury  of  a  new  wig  and 
gown.  Such  rare  good  fortune  naturally  excited  a  great  deal 
of  sensation  of  one  sort  or  other,  and  the  future  honours  of  the 
lucky  novice  were  predicted  with  confidence  by  the  experienced, 
and  fully  anticipated  by  himself.  There  is  too  much  reason  to 
suspect,  however,  that  he  never  had  at  bottom  any  very  sincere 
love  for  that  captivating  profession  ;  else  he  had  not  been  in- 
duced to  abandon  it  on  such  slight  grounds,  and  betake  himself 
to  obscurity  and  five  hundred  a  year  in  the  country.  The  rea- 
sons he  gives  for  foregoing  all  his  high  hopes  at  the  very  moment 
when  "the  tide  which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune," 
was  setting  so  strongly  in  his  favour,  are  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows  :— 

"  In  the  same  midsummer  circuit  when  I  saw  six  king's  counsel  and 
two  judges  give  way  to  the  respective  demands  of  gout,  dropsy  and 
asthma,  the  natural  fruit  of  success  in  their  trade,  I  was  seized  at  Lin- 
coln by  the  fen-fever,  which,  after  chaining  me  to  my  bed  for  six  months, 
.  left  me  in  such  a  state  of  debility  that,  on  taking  the  advice  of  my 
pillow  against  the  advice  of  all '  my  friends,'  I  abandoned  the  hope  of 
ever  dying  lord  chancellor. 

"  The  law  had,  however,  taught  me  one  thing,  that  every  man  who 
wOl  take  the  trouble  of  judging  for  hunself,  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own 
affairs.  It  taught  me  another  too,  that  there  is  no  crime  more  easily 
forgiven  than  the  retirement  of  a  rival.  Armed  thus  against  the  regrets 
9f  my  cotemporaries,  and  the  advice  of  my  most  pertinacious  friends,  I 
made  up  my  mind  at  once ;  sold  off  my  law-books  rendered  invaluable 
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1te  thej  were  by  many  a  fra^rmeiit  of  random  poetrj,  the  piodoei  of 
briefless  hours,  and  occasionallj  Ulumioated  with  pen  and  iok  caiioa- 
tures  of  M>nie  of  the  most  formidable  blockheads  of  the  prcrfeaaon ;  and 
finally  shook  off  the  dust  of  my  feet  against  the  gates  of  Westmiosler.'* 
Vol.  i.  p.  12. 

So  he  hies  him  to  his  few  paternal  acres  about  fifly  miles 
from  London,  and  in  three  days  from  his  bidding  farewell  **  to 
all  his  greatness/'  we  find  him  '*  sitting  at  a  casement  orer- 
looking  a  quiet  valley,  covered  with  cows  and  clover,  and  dis- 
cussing a  cool  bottle  of  wine  to  the  song  of  gold-finches  and 
linnets,  without  a  tear  for  operas,  silk-gowns,  or  debates  in 
Lords  or  Com  mons.* '  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  this  romantic 
apostate  from  black-letter  and  special  demurrers,  in  spite  of 
these  pretty  rural  sights  and  sounds,  soon  languishing  for  want 
of  some  engrossing  interest.  He  found  one — we  should  think, 
(judging  from  our  own  feelings)  alteolutely  the  only  one  that  can 
keep  any  rational  being  (the  choir  of  poets  always  excepted,) 
alive  in  the  country.     But  he  shall  tell  his  own  story. 

**  Arthur  Young  advises  a  setder  in  the  country  to  make  his  first  sp- 

Slication  to  the  parson ;  but  a  writer  on  husbandry  can  think  of  nothing 
ut  tithes.  I  made  my  first  application  to  the  parson ;  but  it  was  to 
marry  roe.  In  one  of  my  annual  visits,  I  had  found  a  pretty  creature 
straying  among  my  carnations  and  roses,  as  blooming  as  themselves, 
and  as  innocent  as  the  butterfly  that  shook  its  yellow  wings  over  them. 
She  fled  like  a  fawn,  and  though  I  was  not  sportsman  enough  to  par- 
sue,  I  did  what  was  just  as  absurd ;  I  took  her  image  with  me,  and  saw 
it  for  the  next  six  months  impasted  on  the  brown  pages  c^  my  foKos. 
The  sylph-Uke  shape  started  upon  me  from  the  statutes-at^large ;  and 
many  a  time  I  saw  the  coral  tip  and  blue  eye  gleaming  fiom  paiehment 
as  wrinkled  as  her  grandmother. 

*^  The  heart  of  man  has  been  lonff  said  to  be  a  craving  thing,  a  void 
that  must  be  filled.  The  virtuoso  fills  it  with  Roman  potsherds,  buttons 
of  King  Brute,  and  farthings  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Tlie  connoisseur 
fills  it  with  undoubted  portraits  of  Shakspeare  manufactured  within  the 
week,  noseless  statues,  and  canvass  covered  with  deformity.  The  M 
bachelor  is  proud  of  being  the  last  possessor  of  a  queuei  of  adhering 
to  powder  with  a  fidelity  strong  even  to  the  grave,  and  of  exhibiting  the 
most  ridiculous  figure  that  walks  the  round  world.  The  old  lady,  des- 
titute of  other  delights,  satiates  her  vacuity  with  cats,  china,  and  the 
affections  of  canary  birds. 

**  But  my  tastes  did  not  lie  in  those  directions,  and  yet  I  had  my  va- 
cuity too.  Neither  the  love  of  law,  ndr  the  ambition  of  the  woolsack, 
had  stopped  up  the  gulf,  though  they  prevented  iu  spreading.  Idee  the 
gulf  of  Curtius,  to  the  absortion  of  the  whole  man.  The  hubbub  of  the 
courts,  where  glorious  uncertainty  sits  of  old,  and  hke  Mikon*s  fiend, 
by  ^Mecision  more  embroib  the  fray,*'  might  deafen  for  the  hour  my 
acute  percepUon  of  those  whisperings  which  toki  me  of  the  fcJIy  d 
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wastinf  life  on  tbe  fo^^ries  and  fallacies  of  mankind,  of  turning  mj 
Wain  into  a  box  of  black-letter  and  dustj  bitterness,  and  of  struggling 
through  forty  or  fifty  years  of  obsolete  study,  obscure  quarrel,  and  ez- 
baasted  longs,  only  to  die  of  the  gout  at  last ;  but  the  moment  of  my 
quitting  the  clamour  of  the  noonday  Themis  for  my  lonely  chambers  in 
the  Temple,  always  brought  back  my  rustic  fantasies ;  and  nothing  but 
a  fortitude  worthy  of  a  dancing  bear,  or  of  a  monarch  standing  out  the 
bows  and  congratulations  of  a  levee  day,  had  often  prevented  my  in- 
laying my  Iniefs  with  bucoUcs,  and  turning  poet  during  term.  Now, 
however,  the  self-denial  was  at  an  end*  I  had  registered  a  vow  against 
^  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason'*  for  the  rest  of  my  days ; 
and  on  a  day  propitious  to  the  affairs  of  the  heart,  I  discovered  that  my 
sylph  had  no  objection  to  be  married,  and  that  she  would  as  soon  be 
married  to  me  as  to  any  one  else.  She  was  the  thirteenth  daughter  of 
our  curate,  a  sound  diidne,  who  served  three  churches  on  seventy  pounds 
a  year.  He  was  honest  enough  to  feign  no  hesitation  where  he  felt 
none ;  and  I  was  made,  as  the  world  phrases  it,  a  happy  man. 

**  I  may  be  forgiven  for  talking  of  this  period  of  ray  life,  for  it  was  my 
pleasantest.  My  sylph  had  laid  aside  her  wings  without  giving  up  her 
playfulness.  Sl^  was  pretty  and  fond ;  she  thought  me  by  much  the 
wisest  and  most  learned  personage  the  sun  shone  on ;  and  grieved  as 
she  was  by  the  superior  finery  of  a  sugar-baker's  establishment, 
whose  labours  sweetened  half  the  coffee  of  Europe,  and  whose  wealth 
unluckily  overflowed  in  a  new  mansion  and  preposterous  demesne 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  our  cottage,  she  preserved,  at  least,  the 
average  tem|)er  of  the  matrimonial  state.  While  she  was  busy  with  do- 
mestic cares,  I  was  plying  my  pen ;  and  statesmen  yet  unborn  may 
thank  me  for  the  gratuitous  wisdom  of  the  hints  that  I  threw  out  in  tfa« 
shape  of  pamphlet  and  paragraph.  But  the  world  is  an  ungratefid  ono 
after  all ;  and  I  was  not  summoned  to  the  privy  councU. 

'*  In  this  primitive  way  I  glided  on  for  twenty  years ;  famous  for  the 
earliest  roseo,  the  largest  cucumbers,  and  the  two  prettiest  daughters  in 
the  county.  I  played  the  castanets,  spoke  French,  and  interpreted  a  turn- 
pike-act, all  better  than  any  man  for  fifly  miles  round.  I  was  appUed  to  for 
cheap  law  by  the  ploughmen,  wisdom  by  tbe  puzzled  magistrates ;  and 
was  even  occasionally  consulted  in  bis  Greek  by  the  excellent  curate, 
whose  Oxford  recollections  were  considerably  rubbed  out  by  the  wear 
and  tear  of  half  a  century :  even  the  sugar-baker,  in  his  less  exalted 
moments,  admitted  that  I  was  rather  an  intelligent  kind  of  person  for  a 
man  of  five  hundred  a  year.  Yet  if  this  mighty  refiner's  praise  were 
flattering  to  my  vanity,  his  opulence  was  fatal  to  my  peace.  The  live- 
ries, equipage  and  banquets  of  Mr.  Molasses  disturbed  my  wife's  pil- 
low ;  and  every  new  dinner  of  three  courses  turned  our  bread  mto 
bitterness. 

**  But  the  county  election  drew  on :  and  the  sugar-baker,  rich  enough 
to  purchase  the  souls  and  bodies  of  a  province,  began  his  canvass  by  a 
double  expansion  of  his  hospitality.  Laced  liveries  twice  as  deep,  dinners 
twice  as  sumptuous,  balls  twice  as  frequent,  and  guests  flocking  in 
crowds,  stimulated  my  wife's  vexation  to  the  utmost  pitch.  Many  u 
keen  glance  was  levelled  at  tlie  humiliating  contrast  of  our  woodbine- 
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faced  cottage  wMi  the  mighty  mansion  o(  ydlow  brick  that  tawnei 
tike  a  mountain  of  flame  ahove  our  trees ;  many  a  murmur  I  heard  al 
the  folly  of  abandoning  a  profession  in  which  a  man  '  might  be  a  \oi^ 
instead  of  being  extinguished  by  a  trader ;  and  from  time  to  time  a  cur- 
tain lecture  exploded  so  directly  on  my  head,  that  if  I  were  younger,  I 
might  have  been  frightened  into  flying  the  country,  burying  myadf  ia 
parchments  again,  and  dying  a  chancellor  after  alL*'  Vol.  L  |^  12, 15. 

This  long  extract  has,  as  FalstaflTsays,  *'a  two-fold  virtue 
in  it."  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  /lyadty 
and  sprightliness  which  distinguish  the  style  of  this  Tale;  and, 
in  the  next,  it  carries  the  reader  at  once  into  the  very  midst  ot 
things.  This  Mr.  Molasses  and  his  household  are  quite  as  im* 
portant  in  the  Squire's  story,  as  they  could  possibly  be  ambitious 
of  becoming  in  society.  Every  thing  turns  upon  them  in  the 
sequel*  The  thirteenth  daughter  of  the  poor  curate  is  never  at 
ease  while  Mordecai  sittetb  at  the  king's  gate.  She  is  become 
the  wife  of  a  retired  gentleman,  and  so,  clearly  entitled,  in  her 
own  opinion  at  least,  to  look  down  upon  the  up-start  fortunes  of 
her  vulgar  neighbours.  But  in  this  perverse  world  unbappilyy 
Uponvoir  n*egt jamais  ridicule;  and  when  she  laughed  at  their 
awkward  display  of  finery  and  fashion,  it  was  on  what  is  expres- 
sively called  in  a  homely  phrase,  the  wrong  side  of  her  mouth* 
In  short,  the  poor  woman  who  was  as  ambitious  and  fidgetty  as 
her  husband  was  tranquil  and  philosophic,  was  dying  of  envy. 
Her  day  of  triumph,  however,  was  at  hand.  The  death  of  a  rich 
nabob,  a  distant  relative  of  our  hero,  whom  the  latter  had  never 
seen  but  once,  brings  him  a  windfai  of  ten  thousand  a  year.— 
The  tidings  are  communicated  to  him  by  a  solicitor  who  came 
post-haste  for  the  purpose  :^- 

"  Never  was  solicitor  received  as  was  this  man  of  mire  on  his  intro- 
duction to  my  family.  The  whole  household  were  in  ecstacy.  My  wife, 
no  longer  the  sylph  cuUing  lilies  and  roses,  but  a  handsome,  solid  ma- 
tron, deep  in  the  secrets  of  the  cuisine — my  daughters,  two  tall  and 
glowing  creatures,  on  the  verge  of  womanhood — the  very  housemaid 
under  mj  roof  saw,  with  the  quickness  of  the  sex,  the  whole  glittering 
future.  I,  too,  philosopher  as  I  thought  myself,  was  not  without  my 
splendid  follies ;  and  when  at  length  we  sat  down  to  our  supper,  not 
even  the  din  of  Mr.  Molasses'  closing  festival,  the  rattling  of  carriages, 
and  the  squabbles  of  footmen,  were  heard  in  the  strife  of  delighted 
tongues,  the  scorn  of  my  wife  for  the  mushroom  money  of  trade,  and 
the  rapture  of  my  fair  daughters  at  the  prospect  of  a  season  in  London. 

**  The  solicitor  too,  happy  that  his  neck  was  not  broken,  relaxed 
from  his  professional  grimness,  and  told  bar  stories,  valuable  for  at 
least  their  age.  My  best  bottle  of  claret  was  broached ;  and  before  I 
bade  the  world  good  night,  there  was  not  a  more  exhilarated  sensorimn 
pnder  the  canopy  of  the  stars. 
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**  The  hour  ought  to  have  been  happj,  for  it  was  the  hurt  that  I  erar 
ezperienced."  YfA^  u  p.  17. 

Here  begin  the  *<  Woes  of  Wealth,"  which  are  all,  however, 
we  are  happy  to  inform  our  readers,  very  much  of  the  sasM 
stamp  with  the  *'  Miseries"  of  our  renown^  friend,  and  we  may 
say  fellow-townsmen,  Sensitive  and  Testy.*  The  traveller  and 
bis  sylph  begin  themselves  now  to  be  objects  of  envy  to  their 
neighbours,  who  imagine  they  plainly  perceive  a  difference  in 
their  deportment  since  they  got  up  in  the  world.  Censure,  ridi'- 
cule  and  misrepresentation  behind  their  backs — rudeness,  peev- 
ishness, captious  irritability,  and  other  instances  of  incivility 
to  their  faces,  begin  to  be  their  portion.  Our  hero,  in  spite  of 
his  philosophy,  finds  it  impossible  to  live  in  peace  with  the  world — 
his  friends  take  offence,  and  drop  off  one  after  another,  and  the 
whole  neighbourhood  is  presently  in  arms  against  him. 

Meanwhile,  his  situaton  at  home  is  scarcely  less  disagreeable. 
The  whole  arrangement  of  his  house  and  household  is  altered. 
His  wife  is  determined  to  live  up  to  their  rank  in  the  world,  and 
to  feed  her  old  grudges  for  the  unprovoked  outrages  of  the  Mo- 
lasses' who  had  presumed  to  display  their  wealth  so  near  her 
when  she  had  none  to  show  in  return.  Milliners,  upholsterers, 
et  id  gemu  omne  were  straightway  put  in  requisition. 

'*  But  had  I  no  home?  I  had,  and  one  so  suddenly  sumptuous,  that  I 
dreaded  to  touch  any  thing  for  fear  of  dismantling  fifty  invaluable  things 
of  or-molu,  japan,  and  china ;  chefs  d*aeuvre  every  trinket  of  them.  My 
chairs  were  figured  satin,  too  costly  to  be  looked  at ;  for  they  were  en- 
veloped in  eternal  bibs  and  tuckers  of  canvass,  and  too  delicate  to  bear 
any  of  the  rustic  usage,  the  leanings,  loungings,  and  book  burdens,  that 
to  me  constituted  the  wbde  excellence  of  a  cftiair.  Wherever  I  trod, 
there  reposed  some  specimen  of  the  arts  too  exquisite  for  human  feet ; — 
and  after  having  once  in  my  hasty  entrance  from  the  garden  trodden, 
black  as  gunpowder,  the  Brussels  countenance  of  the  great  Blucher  on 
a  carpet  unmatched  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  I  intei^cted  myself  the 
pleasure  of  treading  on  carpets  for  the  time  to  come. 
^  *'  I  liked  quiet.  The  hand  of  the  workman  was  in  fuU  activity  from 
kaoming  till  night.  I  bated  to  be  driven  from  my  customary  room.  A 
new  ukase  had  ordered  it  to  be  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  a  library  com- 
porting the  lord  of  ten  thousand  a  year.  It  was  fitted  up  accordingly, 
and  I  never  knew  comfort  in  it  again.  My  rough-backed  old  books 
were  driven  into  banishment  for  strangers  in  morocco,  which  I  nevet 
desired  to  touch ;  and  ray  rambling  pencil-sketches,  my  treasured  let 
ters,  my  rather  dusty  memoranda,  all  the  clinging  recollections,  the 
pleasant  records  of  old  days,  old  dreams,  and  old  fiends,  were  put  un- 
der sentence  of  eternal  exile. 

•  Mr.  Berresford,  author  of  **  The  Miseries  of  Haman  Life,"  is  or  was  a  nativs  of 
CharlMton 
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**  Twenty  yeara  were  extinguidlied  in  a  week  of  paperi«ff,  piinting, 
and  general  renovation  ;  and  to  make  the  change  nore  anpfllalable  iktt, 
the  whole  was  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Decorator,  a  *'  profesioi^ 
af  puttings  up  and  pnlUngs  down,  a  coxcomb  fiom  London,  of  wpreme 
authority  in  matters  of  taste,  and  who  made  himself  conimander-ii^ 
chief  of  every  soul  in  the  bouse  from  the  moment  of  his  aJigkting  from 
his  *  britchska.'  This  Raphad  of  paper-sCainers  I  was,  by  regular  eoa- 
tract,  obliged  to  entertain  at  my  table,  where  he  exhibked  bhnself  so 
perfect  a  connoisseur  in  claret  and  champagne,  that  I  had  only  to  swal- 
low my  wine  in  silence  ;  and  talked  so  familiarly  of  princes  and  dukes, 
whom  he  had  whitewashed  into  elegance,  that  he  half  turned  the  heads 
of  my  wife  and  daughters.  He  rode  my  horses,  taught  my  maid-ser- 
rants  how  to  rouge,  established  a  billiard  table  in  my  house,  to  which  be 
gave  a  general  invitation  to  his  professional  acquaintanoes ;  sind  by  his 
dinner  converse  inflamed  my  four  footmen  into  a  demand  for  an  iocfease 
of  wages,  and  an  aUowanee  for  eau  dc  Cologne. 

'*  I  bore  all  this  for  a  while.  Strong  inclinations  to  kicking  the  pup- 
py out  sometimes  nearly  mastered  me.  But  I  kept  my  foot  in  peace ; 
until  one  evening,  straying  to  find  a  quiet  moment  in  a  lonely  part  of 
my  garden,  I  heard  the  fellow  ranting  a  tragedy  speech  in  the  most  Pa- 
risian style.  I'he  speech  was  followed  by  a  scream,  and  the  sight  of 
my  younger  daughter  Emily  rushing  towards  me  in  the  highest  possible 
indignation.  The  Decorator  followed  half  tipsy.  I  intermpted  Ins 
speech  by  an  application  to  his  feelings  from  the  foot  that  had  so  long 
been  kept  in  reluctant  peace.  |Ie  was  astonished,  but  he  had  mingled 
with  too  many  potentates  to  feel  much  abashed.  His  natural  ease  sp^d- 
ily  returned,  and  he  actually  made  his  proposals  for  my  daughter  on 
the  spot  It  was  answered  by  a  repetition  of  the  discipline.  Tl^  puppy 
grew  impudent,  and  talked  of  country  bumpkins.  He  had  fully  eanied 
a  third  application  to  his  sensibilities,  and  be  got  what  he  earned.  My 
last  kick  sent  him  down  the  steps  of  my  hall-cloor. 

**I  had  now  satiated  my  wratb,  done  my  duty,^and  cleared  my  taUe 
of  a  nuisance.  But  what  is  to  be  had  for  nothing  in  this  world  of  debt 
and  credit  t  On  the  other  side  of  the  account,  I  had  laid  groancb  for 
aa  action  ;  I  had  sent  a  puppy  to  scatter  scandal  like  wildfire  wherever 
he  showed  his  impudent  face ;  and  I  had  left  my  house  half  furnished 
within  a  week  of  a  masquerade,  which,  in  all  my  scorn  oi  mankind,  my 
wife  had  insisted  on  giving,  for  the  acknowledged  purpose  of  retumiag 
the  f ^tes  that  my  luckless  legacy  had  already  brought  upon  us,  but,  as 
I  verily  beUeve,  with  the  pious  intention  of  breaking  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  Molasses  dynasty  finally  and  for  ever. 

^*''  The  f^^e  was  inevitable ;  for  in  the  very  hour  in  which  I  expelled 
the  t>ecorator,  the  cards  had  been  despatched ;  and  I  had  the  indulgence 
of  receiving  at  once  the  compliments  of  the  dynasty  that  they  would  be 
*  proud  of  the  honour,'  dec  a  horse-load  of  billets  to  the  same  effect  firom 
our  whole  population,  and  a  notice  of  action  for  *  an  assault  on  the  per- 
son of  Augustus  Frederia  Byron  Ultramarine,  Esq.  damages  laid  at  fits 
thousand  pounds !' 

**Here  was  a  consequence  of  being  just  twenty  times  as  rich  as  lever 
expected  to  be.     I  could  muster  up  a  show  of  resolution  now  and  then ; 
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aod,  like  a  falling  CflBsar,  in  this  extremity  of  mj  dictatorship,  I  deter^ 
mined  to  show  the  original  vigour  of  my  character.  I  became  a  reformer 
of  the  house,  ordered  my  four  footmen  into  my  presence,  and  gave  them 
a  ketiire  on  general  conduct,  which,  if  thej  had  the  sense  to  understand, 
would  have  been  wortli  all  the  lace  on  their  livery.  They  bowed,  with* 
drew,  and  in  the  next  five  minutes  sent  a  paper  signed  by  the  four  're- 
questing their  e&ngL*  1  never  signed  any  thing  in  my  life  with  half  the 
pleasure.  The  female  authorities  below  stairs  were  beyond  my  province 
and  my  hope ;  but  the  dignified  resignation  of  their  flirts  rendered  it  a 
matter  of  deMcacy  that  the  ladies  of  the  scullery  should  send  in  their  re^ 
aignation  too.  It  was  most  graciously  accepted.  I  turned  them  out 
root  and  branch,  and  on  that  night  sat  down  in  a  house  containing  not 
a  female  but  my  wife,  daughters,  and  an  old  housekeeper,  too  puihliad 
to-flirt,  and  too  lame  to  mn  away.  A  neighbouring  cow-boy  was  sum*- 
moned  to  tend  my  horses,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  locking  my  own  hall- 
door."  Vol.  i.  pp.  31-34. 

Having  thus  made  maison  nette  of  his  whole  establishment, 
the  difficulty  was  to  provide  for  the  reception  of  their  guests  at 
the  coatemplated  f<ke,  or  if  that  were  impossible,  to  dispense 
with  their  company  upon  some  decent  pretext : — 

"  In  a  grand  council  held  over  the  breakfast-table,  we  revolved  the 
several  expedienu  to  escape  the  calamity.  Flight,  sudden  iUness  of  the 
fHindpak,  a  violent  contagious  fever  broken  out  among  the  domestics, 
all  were  suggested,  and  all  found  wanting.  It  was  shown  that,  where 
the  ladies  or  the  vicinage  were  determined  on  a  partj,  they  would  not 
be  repelled  by  a  bulletin  of  the  plague,  signed  by  three  king's  physicians. 
The  only  plausible  expedients  seemed  to  be  my  own,  and  those  were,  in 
the  first  instemce  to  declare  that  my  London  banker  bad  failed,  and  car- 
ried off  my  thousands,  as  usual  on  those  occasions  to  America — an  inti- 
mation, which  in  London,  I  had  seen  strip  a  man  of  every  acquaintance 
on  earth  in  the  course  of  a  single  revc^ution  of  the  sun.  But  this  was 
overruled,  as,  in  the  country,  if  friendships  were  not  more  firmi  routs 
were  rarer ;  and  we  should  have  the  whole  dancing  population  on  us  as 
merry  as  ever,  if  we  were  not  worth  sixpence  in  the  world.  My  favourite 
expedient  was  to  set  the  house  on  fire ;  the  true  mode  after  all.  But 
the  council  broke  up  without  coming  to  a  combustion.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  women  had  ordered  dresses  from  the  supreme  artiste  of  Paris, 
while  the  sugar-baker's  wife  had  only  ransacked  London.  Triumph 
was  certain,  and  the  female  votes  carried  it  that  the  evil  must  be  endur- 
ed, and  could  be  at  worst  only  one  night's  sufiering.  With  a  heavy 
heart  I  prepared  to  be  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 

'*  Time  hurries  oe  in  spite  of  all  the  reluctance  of  mankind,  and  the 
dreaded  night  came,  it  was  all  that  I  bad  expected  it  to  be,  with  the 
exiception  Uiat,  from  one  ef  the  serenest  days  of  sumoier,  the  weather 
changed  at  a  Hioneat's  warning  into  a  tempest  worthy  of  the  north- 
west passage.  Our  lidte  champetre  was  blown  into  a  thousand  frag^ 
ments.  Q^r  lamps,  festooned  among  eur  ehns,  were  sent  flying  li^ 
ehain-shot  through  our  vrindows ;  our  *  grand  emblematio'  transparent 
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ey,  the  matterpiede  of  a  London  Apelles,  and  which  coat,  I  date  not 
confess,  how  much,  was  ripped  from  top  to  hottom  at  the  Ant  oBBet,aad 
discharged  with  the  force  of  a  steam-engine  down  the  *  grand  nUifcase* 
on  the  heads  of  an  ascending  column  of  quakers,  devils,  Jews,  and  Span- 
ish grandees.  The  uproar  was  tremendous ;  and  from  my  stndj,  in 
which  I  had  lingered  dll  the  first  concourse  should  be  quiet,  and  I  niight 
venture  forth  with  safety  to  my  limbs,  I  heard  the  general  crash,  not  no* 
delighted  with  the  anticipations  of  its  clearing  my  house. 

*'  Mr.  Ultramarine's  sudden  retreat  had  left  all  our  oroameotai  ex- 
ploits half  bom.  The  cascade,  painted  to  a  fac-simile  of  TivoK,  was 
carried  away  by  the  burst  of  the  rivulet  that  we  had  been  norsing  fo 
the  occasion.  The  ntperbe  fontame  on  the  model  of  tlw  grand 
tronc  of  Versailles,  after  flinging  up  half  a  dozen  convulsive  jeCa  whieli 
burst  into  the  drawing-room  windows  and  extravagated  (»v«r  the 
company,  refused  to  play  a  drop  more.  The  organ,  ezpreaslj  httiaghc 
down  from  London  to  captivate  us  by  unseen  harmony  from  a  groan, 
for  which  the  wall  of  my  study  was  broken  down,  firmly  reaialed  the 
touch  of  human  finger  during  the  night,  or  gave  signs  of  life  only  in 
a  succession  of  alteraate  screams  and  groans.  The  crowd  was  enor> 
mous,  the  heat  stifling,  the  noise  deafening,  and  the  crash  hazaidoos 
to  life  and  limb.  To  move,  much  less  to  dance,  and  least  of  all,  to  get 
a  glass  of  wine  or  a  fragment  of  biscuit  without  a  fair  combat,  hecame 
rapidly  out  of  the  question.  Fixed,  like  one  of  my  own  candelabra,  ia 
the  corner  to  which  I  had  first  worked  my  way,  I  saw,  to  my  infiniie 
alarm,  the  crowd  increase  without  measure.  The  mask  had  sanctioned 
every  thing  and  every  body ;  and  I  coukl  soon  discover  through  all  its 
pasteboard,  that  a  multitude  had  made  good  their  entr^  who  had  no 
invitation  but  their  own.  As  the  throng  thickened,  its  materials  seemed 
palpably  to  degenerate ;  the  malice  of  iny  tillage  friends  had  mustered 
the  rabble  for  my  f)lte ;  nameless  figures,  whose  natural  garh  serfed 
them  as  masquerade  habits,  and  who  played  the  clown  wi&  the  Ulh 
of  nature,  fought  their  way  through  the  mass  of  banthng  and  bnamd 
shepherdesses,  Dianas,  and  sultanas.  To  resist  was  soon  hopeless,  and 
in  die  act  of  inquiring  by  what  right  a  tall  raffian  with  a  watchman's 
coat  and  rattle,  had  made  his  appearanoe  in  my  house,  I  at  once  re- 
ceived a  volley  of  language  that  made  all  my  belles  dap  their  hands  on 
dieir  ears ;  a  grasp  whiml,  which  left  my  coat  shirtless ;  and  a  push 
before,  which  deprived  me  of  an  old  and  favourite  repeater,  that  I 
would  not  have  given  for  the  fee-simple  of  the  corporalion. 

^*  A  new  uproar  from  below  announced  that  a  ninfbrosaMat  was  at 
hand,  in  the  shape  of  the  footmen,  coachmen,  and  grooms,  whom  the 
storm  had  driven  within  the  house  Like  the  invasions  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  this  new  inruption  of  barbarians  drove  fbrmmrd  the  old; 
disorder  **  sat  umpire  of  the  night."  The  temporary  orchestra,  left  un- 
finished by  our  I>ecorator,  found  itself  unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
well-fed  beauty  that  fled  to  its  benches  for  refnge,  and  came  down  fid- 
lers  and  all  with  a  crash  of  expiring  harmony.  The  ^  grand**  sapper 
table,  after  having  been  fought  upon  for  a  considerahfte  tins,  at  length 
cave  way  to  a  grand  tusaui  of  the  principal  chanspious,  and  aAor  a 
heave  or  two  rolled  the  whole  battalia  to  ths  graaDd,and  itself  sa  the 
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top  of  them.  The  conflict  was  douhlj  revived  on  the  rising  of  the  com- 
batants ;  decanters,  ten  gaineas  a  pair,  flew  like  meteors  againt  pier- 
glasses  a  hundred  ffuineas  a  piece.  My  matchJess  Hockheim  tumblers, 
ancient  as  Albert  Durer,  painted  and  cut  with  all  indescribable  griffins* 
virgins  and  boars'  heads,  *4nvaluahle  to  the  antiquary  and  man  of 
taste,'*  and  whose  sale  broke  the  h^ut  of  the  Landgrave  that  had  drained 
them  from  his  cradle  to  his  climacteric ;  those  my  muniments  and  trea- 
sures, that  I  had  reserved  for  an  heir-loom  to  satisfy  my  remotest  gene- 
ration of  the  refinement  of  their  ancestor,  and  that  nothing  should  or 
could  have  won  from  my  safe-keeping,  but  my  wife's  begging  and 
praying  to  have  something  to  show  on  Uie  table  which  defied  Sir.  Mo- 
Imbb  and  all  his  money  to  have,  and  which  would  consequently  bow 
down  to  the.dust  his  and  his  still  prouder  wife's  heart ;  those  exquisite 
emblems,  that  an  ancient  Roman  would  have  consecrated  in  the  temple 
of  Bacchus,  and  that  I  ought  to  have  refused  to  all  human  threats  and 
tears,  I  saw  flashing  through  air,  ground  between  teeth,  trampled  under 
heels,  and  finally  levigated  into  their  original  sand. 

'*  The  supreme  catastrophe  of  the  rout  at  length  roused  me  to  a  sense 
of  my  duty.  The  chandeher,  a  huge  pile,  whose  galaxy  of  prisms,  drops 
-and  stars,  would  have  raised  the  envy  of  the  Great  Mogul,  had  given 
early  signs  of  tottering.  Our  Decorator,  'tis  true,  had  pledged  his  neck 
to  us  for  its  security,  and  I  had  reposed  on  the  pledge,  presuming  it  the 
more  valuable  to  a  fellow  who  had  nothing  but  his  neck  to  lose.  He  had 
even  given  himself  an  experimental  swing  from  its  chain,  and  as  neither 
its  time  nor  his  was  yet  come,  he  had  b^n  suspended  in  safety.  But 
the  general  concussion,  in  which  the  very  walls  danced,  at  last  reached 
the  ceiling ;  a  flying-claret  jug  gave  the  finishing  blow,  and  down  thun- 
dered the  chandelier  in  a  whirlwind  of  dust,  plaster,  and  or-molu. 

**  In  real  alarm,  I  extricated  myself  from  the  chaos  to  ascertain  the 
fete  oi  my  family,  and  found  my  unfortunate  wife  doubly  overwhelmed 
by  the  general  discomfiture,  and  the  fall  of  an  immense  screen,  which 
•ne  of  the  village  architects  had,  in  the  fulness  of  his  ingenuity,  con- 
verted into  a  partition  between  the  salle  de  danse^  as  it  was  announced 
in  our  programme — ^for  we  had  a  programme  too— and  the  supper-room; 
and  which  of  course  the  first  inundation  of  belles  and  beaux  had  swept 
away  as  if  it  had  been  gossamer. 

*'  Rescuing  the  partner  of  my  joys  and  sorrows  from  the  ruin,  with 
the  loss  of  a  whole  revenue  in  lace,  feathers,  and  gros  de  Naples  undone 
for  ever ;  and  leaving  the  ground  covered  over  with  a  full  crop  of  beads 
and  bugles,  1  bore  her,  fainting  and  frightened  out  of  all  hope  of  glory 
for  the  night,  op  to  her  chaml^r,  which  1  found  already  invaded  by  a 
festive  crowd,  whose*  chief  amusement  was  the  examination  of  every 
little  recess  of  those  shrines  in  which  beauty  keeps  her  secrets  against 
the  ravages  of  time."  Vol.  i.  pp.  35-39. 

Notwithstanding  these  little  *^  woes"  at  their  first  setting  out, 
they  continue  to  get  along  very  w^ll  in  the  world,  until  a  fuither 
accession  of  fortune,  with  a  title,  comes  to  lift  up  the  aspirations 
of  the  ambitious  wife  of  the  new  baronet,  to  still  higher  objects 
than  had  as  yet  excited  them.     Among  other  things,  she  pre- 
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vails  upon  her  husband,  very  much  against  his  better  judgment^ 
to  squander  an  immense  sum  of  money  in  a  county  election  for 
a  sent  in  Parliament.  The  motive  which  overcanae  his  rehie- 
taace,  was  an  affront  put  upon  his  wife  and  daughters  at  a  ball, 
by  the  family  of  a  haughty  patrician,  who  had  hitherto  been  in 
the  habit  of  disposing,  at  his  own  good  will  and  pleasure,  of  the 
representation  of  the  shire.  To  add,  if  possible,  to  the  effect  of 
this  weighty  reason,  the  Duke  took  it  into  his  head  to  patronize 
the  Molasses  dynasty,  and  even  to  procure  for  the  head  of  it, 
the  title  of  Sir  Mungo.  Lady  Molasses — '*  the  better  part"  of 
her  husband  in  every  sense  of  the  word — wa»  determined  be 
should  write  himself  M.  P.  as  well  as  Baronet.  A  tremendous 
contest  ensues,  in  which  our  hero  is  sucr^cessful.  The  election 
protested— new  difficulties  and  troubles  ensue.  The  member 
elect  is  overwhelmed  with  applications  for  his  interest,  and  with 
the  concerns  of  every  body  in  the  shire,  His  revenue,  great  as 
it  was,  fell  alarmingly  short  of  his  expenditure,  and  bis  whole 
finaneial  system  threatened  to  be  aoon  irretrievably  deranged. 
Harrassed  and  perplexed  beyond  all  sufferance  by  matters  with 
which  he  had  nothing  to  do,  domestic  *' woes''  of  a  more  formi- 
dable character  than  he  had  ever  yet  known,  await  him.^  His 
son  elopes  with  his  governess — a  soi-disant  emigrie  of  figure  and 
fashion,  but  in  fact  a  «att6r^^  player  of  the  lowest  class  and  the 
loosest  morals,  with  a  husband  already  on  her  hands ;  while  two 
foreigners  of  distinction— with  visages  buried  in  whiskers  and 
mustachios,  afterwards  discovered  to  be  the  assumed  ^sguises 
of  two  villainous  actors — hatch  a  plot  to  run  away  with  his 
daughters,  without  their  consent,  which  only  intelligence  most 
providentially  communicated  to  him,  enabled  him,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  police,  to  frustrate.  And,  finally,  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  London  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  be 
finds  that  his  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased,- for  important 
reasons  of  state,  to  dissolve  the  Parliament !  New  writs  of 
course  issue.  Sir  Mungo  takes  the  field  again — and  our  hero, 
taught  by  his  sore  experience,  determines  to  escape  from  temp- 
tations too  strong  for  flesh  and  blood  to  resist,  by  running  away 
to  the  continent,  where  we  have  had  the  happiness  to  hear  bis 
strange  eventful  history. 

It  will  be  perceived  at  the  first  glance,  that  *'  The  Squire's 
Tale"  is  the  very  antitheton  and  antidote  of  a  "  fashionable 
novel."  In  this  respect  too  it  resembles  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field. Our  readers  will  recollect  the  precious  farce  enacted  at 
the  Flamboroughs'  by  those  distinguished  personages,  Lady 
Blarney  and  Miss  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs — which, 
burlesque  as  it  is,  is  not  more  extravagant  than  the  dull  imper- 
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tinences  and  flippant  balderdash  of  Almack's  &  Co.  Indeed,, 
we  sugpect  these  latter  owe  all  their  success  to  the  very  reason 
which  the  author  just  mentioned  gives,  for  favouring  us  with  that 
delectable  specimen  of  /'high  life/*  viz.  'Vthat  every  reader, 
however  beggarly  himself,  is  fond  of  high-lived  conversation, 
with  anecdotes  of  lords,  ladies,  and  knights  of  the  garter." 

We  have  not  space  to  say  anything  more  of  these  interesting 
tales.  We  will  just  add,  that  the  second — entitled  ''  H^be,  or 
the  Wallachian's  Tale" — is  the  most  elaborate,  (as  it  is  by  far 
the  longest  of  any) — with  a  strong  dash  of  orientalism  in  it.  It 
presents  some  very  pleasing  pictures  of  Turkish  life  and  man- 
ners, with  a  great  variety  of  striking  incidents,  in  a  uniformly 
elegant  and  agreeable  style.  Of  the  minor  tales,  that  entitled 
^'The  Married  Actress,"  is,  in  our.  opinion,  decidedly  the  best. 
It  is  perfecthf  well  told,  presents  a  just  view  of  human  charac- 
ter, and  conveys  an  instructive  moral  lesson. 


NOTE  OF  THE  EDITOR. 

In  consequence  of  an  unlooked  for  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  the  type 
necessary  for  printiiig  with  perfect  accuracy,  the  continuation  of  the  very  learned 
and  elaborate  article  on  ''  Tht  Celtic  Druidt,^^  we  are  constrained  to  defer  the  pub- 
lication of  it  until  our  next  number. 


ERRATA, 

Page 261,  line  1— for  "quae"  read  quid. 
**      "        "     after  <' mortalia,"  insert  pec/ofo. 
"    309,  line  30,  for  "lectures/*  read  Ucturesh^ft, 
"    416,  line  17— for  "recondite"  rehd  recondite. 
**    418,  line  41— for  '*marquer"  read  maaquer. 
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Blachette  et  Zoiga,  Bf.  M.  their  Manuel 
du  Fabricant  de  Sucre  et  du  RaRineur, 
reviewed,  329 — processes  recommend* 
ed  by  them  in  tne  manufacture  of  su- 
gar, 334. 

Book  of  Feudt,  the,  referred  to,  on  the 
definition  of  a  fief,  7— on  the  military 
nature  of  feuds,  8— when  compiled,  10 
—quoted.  12. 

Borda,  his  Tables  for  the  centesimal  dU 
vision  of  the  circle,  referred  to,  293. 

B<mrfi(m,his  Application  de  I'Algebreala 
G6om6trie,  referred  to,  289 — bis  trea- 
tise highly  valuable,  305. 

BotU^nui,  175. 

Brtwn,  Dr.  Thomas,  his  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind;  and 
Inquiry  into  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  reviewed,  125— his  theory  as  to 
the  origin  of  our  notions  of  extension 
and  resistance,  127— remarks  on  his 
mode  of  expression  relative  to  our  no- 
tion of  time.  128— his  theory  as  to  the 
origin  of  our  notions  of  duration  and 
space,  129— on  the  origin  of  feelings  in 
tne  mind  of  an  infant,  130 — his  inno- 
vations in  the  phraseology  of  mental 
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•dance,  13&— hU  view  of  the  pheno* 
nena  similar  to  that  of  Hume»  139— 
an  examination  of  his  Inquiry  into  the 
relation  of  cause  and  eflfect,  140— the 
|rouBcl  work  of  his  essav,  appears  at 
nrst  view  to  be  nt>andea  on  a  theory 
of  Basoovich,  ]&— his  system  harmo- 
niaes  with  an  hypothesis  of  Leibnits, 
146. 

Bu/almaco,  anecdote  of,  169. 

Butler,  Charles,  his  Life  of  Erasmus,  re- 
viewed, 77— errors  corrected,  123. 
C. 

Cmutr,  Sir  Julius,  his  fiutastie  tomb,  175. 

Collet,  his  tables  for  the  sexagesimal  di- 
vision of  the  circle,  referred  to,  293. 

Comot,  his  designation  ot  linear-angular 
qvantlties,  291. 

CoiMe  and  ^jfeet.  Inquiry  into  the  rela- 
tion of,  reviewed,  140-156. 

Celtm,  an  ancient  nation  so  called,  224-^ 
the  descendants  of  the  persons  who  es- 
caped the  deluge  on  the  borders  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  ib. — the  earliest  occupiers 
of  Greece,  Italy,  France  and  Britain, 
ib.— arrived  at  Britain  through  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  225. 

CeUU  Druids,  the,  referred  to,  207,  224. 

Centoe,  175, 181. 

Ckmneery,  Court  of,  considerations  sug- 
eested,  4&c.  respecting  the,  referred  to. 
b3— its  usages  compared  with  those  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Law,  63^36— 
on  transferring  a  part  of  its  business  to 
other  courts,  68— its  practice  in  for- 
mer times,  74— its  practice  in  modern 
timet,  75. 

Chaneerjf,  Report  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
practice  ol,63 — itsjurisdiction  not  to  be 
regarded  with  an  unfavourable  eye,  ib. 
— Ihe  nature  of  its  jurisdiction  explain- 
ed, 66— alterations  suggested,  67. 

Charcoal,  animal,  its  imj[)ortance  in  the 
manufacture  and  clarifying  of  sugar, 
351.       , 

Charleman^e,  collected  the  rhyme  poems 
of  the  Germans  and  Franks,  162. 

Chaueer'M  Rkymet,  171. 

Channn  de  Roland,  162,  note. 

CkruOan  Poeti,ihe  earliestrhymers,  and 
the  reason,  J78. 

Church  Hpnnt,  influence  of,  188,  191. 

ChtmuHru,  on  the  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cients m  the  science  of,  217. 

Climate,  on  the  change  of  the  tempera- 
ture of,  220. 

Commentary  on  the  Eputle  to  the  Hebrews, 
feviewed,  308— extracts  firom,  311-317, 
321-323,326-328. 

Commodianus  Afer,  his  aera,  176— the 
first  Latin  rhymer,  176— his  rhymes, 
177,  note. 


Congress,  Reports  of  the  House  of  Rep' 
resentatives  of  20th,  referred  to,  40 
—the  power  to  declare  a  sedition  law 
denied  to,  452 — not  prohibited  from 
correcting  the  evils  ot  its  own  le^sla- 
tlon,  460— its  boonden  duty  in  certain 
cases  to  declare  what  the  Constitutioa 
is,  465 — will  only  do  an  act  of  jo^ce 
in  restoring  the  fines  imposed  undsr 
file  sedition  law,  467. 

Congreve,  his  abuse  of  the  imperfect 
rh^me,  172. 

Considerations,  &c.  respecting  the  Conrt 
of  Chanceiy,  referred  to,  S— extracts 
from,  74-76. 

Constantinople,  account  of  the  plague  b, 
in  1812,  250. 


Constitution  of  the  United  States,  violated 
bv  the  sedition  law  of  *96,  450— de- 
clares that  Congress  shall  make  ao  lawr 


abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  the 
liberty  of  the  Press,  452 — second  se^ 
tion  of  the  third  article  of  the,  refefred 
to,  453— eighth  section  of  the  fint  a^ 
tide  of  the,  referred  to,  454— on  what 
the  framers  of  the,  intended  by^frce> 
dom  of  the  press,  454-457. 

Cookery,  on  the  language  of  the  science 
of,  417— Ud6's  work  a  disgrace  to,  420 
various  treatises  on,  referred  to,  421.— 

Cooking,  on  the  use  of,  charcoal  ni, 
421. 

D. 

Damascus,  his  hymns,  18L 

De  Donis,  on  the  statute  of,  25-27— re- 
pealed in  fact,  by  acts  passed  ia  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VU.  and  Vm.  27-SdL 

Dennu,  his  rage  about  his  thunder,  164> 

Des  Cartes,  his  improvements  in  the  ap- 
plication of  algebra  to  geometry,  303 
—solves  a  difficult  problem  at  Breda, 
304. 

Dictionaire  des  Rimes,  referred  to,  156. 

Dinner  Parties,  rules  to  be  obeerved  re- 
lating to,  427. 

Disowned,  the,  referred  to,  467 — an  analy^ 
sis  of,  and  extracts  from,  473-487— re- 
view of,  487— account  of  some  of  the 
subordinate  characters  in,  479. 

Drummond,  Mr.  detatched  from  Frank- 
lin's party  to  explore  the  cpantiy  in 
the  neighborhooa  of  the  Eocky  Moan- 
tains,  284— his  collection  of  tt^ecimeii^ 
285. 

Druids,  the  CelUc,  of  the  British  Isles, 
the  priests  of  an  ancient  natioD  caUed 
Celts,  2-i4— the  Celts  were  the  carii- 
est  occupiers  of  Greece,  d^.  ib. 

Dryden^  as  to  the  origin  of  rhyme,  158w 

Dubos,  Abb6,  as  to  the  origin  of  rhyve, 

Eastern  mode  qfsingistg,  182,  note. 
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EdueoHoiit  evly»  remarks  ob,  902*393. 

kgUlf  his  Ransom  ia  rhyme,  100. 

Eldouy  Lord  Chancellor,  peculiarities  of, 
43^-— his  style  may  be  contrasted  with  - 
Sir  Thomas  Plumer's  440 — anecdote 
of,  448. 

£nmitf,  his  sincalar  rhymes,  172. 

EpMe  l9  the  UebretMt,  the,  Commentary 
OB,  re  vie  wed,  306  ■  questions  Involved 
in  the  commentary  on,  311— >whether 
an  address  or  an  epistle,  examined,  312 
— addressed  to  a  body  of  believing 
Hebrews,  313— 4he  qaestion,  to  where 
was  the  c^ptftle  addressed?  examined, 
ib. — sent  hrst  to  the  church  in  Cesa- 
rea,  317  -dcMgned  as  a  circular,  318 
— presents  imam  from  the  Grecian 

Simes,  ib  — antiqiBity  of,  319— 4he  an- 
or  of,  ib.— -compared  with  other  of 
Paul's  writimn,  321— claims  of  other 
persons  tban  PiaBi,  to  the  authorship  of; 
examined,  323— on  the  language  in 
which  it  was  written,  324-Hremark8  on 
the  difTerencea  in  the  translation  of 
from  the  common  verBion,32&— <m  the 
meaning  of  certain  passages  in,  326. 
Eratrmu,  Butler's  iMt  of,  reviewed,  77 
—his  birth  and  early  education,  78— 
his  gnardiansendeaToor  to  force  him  in- 
to a  monastery,  79— contracts  a  friend- 
ship with  Herman  of  Gooda,  80-<-a 
story  of  Le  Clere,  reapeoting,  81-*ap- 
pointed  secretary  to,  and  sent  to  Paris 
by  the  bishop  ot  Cambray,  81, 82— vi- 
sits England,  83— contracts  a  friendship 
with  Sur  ThomM  More,  84-derives  an 
European  reputation,  from  liis  Adages, 
66— retires  from  Paris  to  Louvain,  and 
publishes  several  of  hb  writing,  87— 
travels  to  Italy,  and  composes  his  poem 
on  Old  Age,  on  horsebacK,  88-  receives 
a  doctorate  at  Turin  and  goes  to  Bo- 
logna, ib.— goes  to  Venice,  to  print  an 
improved  edition  of  the  Adages,  89— 
on  the  accession  of  Henry  VIU.  to  the 
throne,  is  invited  to  England.  90- 
prints  his  Encomium  Moriae,  91— po- 
verty induces  him  to  return  to  the  con- 
tinent, 93— appointed  by  Charles,  arch- 
dttlce  of  Austrm,  one  of  his  counsellors, 
ib.— prints  varions  editions  of  the  das* 
sics,  and  also  his  Querela  Pacis,  94— 
poblishes  hb  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  96— eibrts  to  enlist  him 
on  the  side  of  the  reformers,  101— 
desires  to  keep  aloof  from  the  oonten- 
tion,  102— hb  defence  of  Faber,  ib.— 
pubtisbes  lib  Cyprian  and  part  of  his 
Paraphrases  of  the  New-Testament, 
104  -hb  Familiar  Colloqnies  publbh- 
ed,  105-pnbUshes  hb  butribe,  Ac. 
108— ridioeles  the  Cioeronlans,  Ill- 
quits  BesUt  112-retunis  to  Basil  to 


snperintend  the  printing  of  hb  works, 
115— his  death,  ib.— bis  acquii-ements 
and  character,  116-120— hb  letter  to 
Slechto,  Quoted,  121. 

£isat  d€  Oiomitru  Amalytique,  dec.  re* 
ferred  to,  289. 

Euphvismf  John  Lily,  author  of,  182. 

Farrar,  Professer,  his  transtationa  of  Ma- 
thematical Treatises,  referred  to,  280. 

Feudal  Syttetn,  on  its  origin,  3— the  see^ 
of  the,  sown  in  the  character  and  poli- 
cy oi  the  ancient  Germans,  5— of  fiefs, 
11, 12— onlhe  downfall  of  the  system, 
14^20— on  the  effects  of  the  system  of 
feods  upon  the  law  of  real  estate,  20*^ 
what  distinguishes  feudal  from  allodial 
property,  21— with  respect  to  the  in- 
neritanceof  the  fend,  ib.— with  respect 
to  alienation,  22-30. 

FitHon,  works  of,  on  tbeir  arrangement 
as  to  the  east  of  their  invention,  32. 

Field,  Rev.  Willbm,  hb  Memoirs  of  the 
Life,  Ac,  of  Dr.  Parr,  reviewed,  885 
—nominated  one  of  the  Doctor's  pall- 
bearers, 411— remarkson  his  work,  414. 

Fouqu6f  the  Baron  de  la  Motte,  Ro- 
mances and  Tales  of,  reviewed,  31-«- 
an  analysis  of  the  League  of  Death,  38- 
56— of  the  Happy  FoHnight,  57«6a*- 
extract  from  tne  Unknown  Patient* 
60-62. 

Frankish  Bhffmee,  158, 160, 161, 165. 

Franklin,  Capt.  JToho,  hb  Narrative  of  a 
second  expedition  to  tlweslHries  of  the 
Polar  Sea,  reviewed,  260— his  first  ex- 
pedition referred  to,  262  left  liver- 
pool  for  New- York,  265— arrived  at 
theMethye  river,  266— determines  on 
a  voyage  to  sea,  from  Fort  Norman, 
ib. — reaches  the  shore  of  the  Polar 
Sea,  267— arrives  on  the  Crreat  Bear 
Lake,  269— winters  at  Fort  Franklin, 
270 — attacked  by  a  party  of  Esooi- 
maux.  273 — retm^ns  to  Fort  FrankJlo, 
279 — arrives  at  New-York,  and  em- 
barks for  Liverpool,  285— bis  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  a  North- West 
passage,  267. 

French  Cook,  the,  reviewed,  416,  420, 

French  Rhvmea,  character  of,  171. 
G. 

.  Oartlon  vs.  Atplin,  the  case  uf,  referred 
to,  71. 

Oatironomp,  modem,  416-430. 

OauU,  their  poets  rhyme,  158, 165. 

Gkrnum  Bhymu,  162. 

QimffHent,  coincides  with  Andres  as  to 
Arabic  origin  of  rhyme,  186. 

Qdethe,  hbWilbelm  Mebter's  Apprentice- 
ship, reviewed,  35^— the  work  a  high. 
Iv  classtcal  production,  ib.— eothn&ias- 
tically  Shaksperian,979-hb  delineation 
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of  the  eharaoter  of  Hamfet,  381— bis 
observations  on  mental  alienation,  38S2. 

CMkic  inflaence  on  the  Latin  language, 
and  on  vulgar  poetry,  163-165. 

Gothie  Rhjfme,  basis  en  the  modem  Ita- 
lian, 163. 

Golhs,  their  heroic  poems,  163. 

Oourmand,  distinction  between  the,  and 
the  glutton,  480. 

CTouniay,  Lady  of,  156, 

Oreeo'Barbanus  Rkymti^  173. 

Grtik  Rhyma  in  Clamet^  170. 
H. 

HmnUt,  on  the  character  of^  380— obser- 
vations on  Shakspeare's  play  of,  381. 

Happy  Firrhiifhi,  the,  analysis  of,  57--60. 

HMH,  the  translator  of  Cassimer's  Ode 
tohis  Lyre,  172. 

Hufgimty  Godfrey,  his  Celtic  Druids,  re- 
terrad  to,  207 — ^in  his  work,  proposes 
to  show,  that  the  Druids  of  the  British 
Isles  were  priests  of  a  nation  called 
Celtas,  224— that  all  the  languages  of 
the  western  worid  were  the  same,  225 
—his  theory  in  favour  of  the  Celts>  is 
in  opposition  to  that  of  Pinkerton,  ib. 

MUary,  his  hymns,  180. 
'  H»U,  Chief  Justice,  his  defiance  of  the  . 
House  of  Commons,  referred  to,  443. 

Hophtntoiit  Judge,  an  extract  from  hb 
address  to  the  Law  Academy  of  Phila- 
delphia, 434.. 

HvraUt  on  the  writings  of,  401. 

Human  Mind,  Lectures  on  the  Philoso- 
phy of  tb«r  reviewed,  125-156. 

Jhmpkrey»^  James,  his  Observations  on 
the  English  Laws  of  Real  Property, 
reviewed.  1— extracts  from,  23. 

fitml,  author  of  Waburtonian,  397— ex- 
tracts from  Parr's  dedication  to,  398. 

Hyrnm  ef  the  Church,  influence  of,  on 
Provencal  poetry,  188. 

L4&J. 

inperfeet  Hjfmni,  171. 

hmant,  rendered  more  serviceable  by 
the  Ertglish  than  by  Americans,  263— 
placed  on  a  footing  of  security  by  the 
Jesuits,  ib.— remarks  on  the  Esqui- 
mau!, 277 — the  Esquimaux  better 
prepared  for  civilisation  than  other 
Indian  tribes,  280— their  mode  of  set- 
Uing  disputes,  281. 

Mnson,  Dr.  Samueli  dispute  between, 
and  Dr.  Parr,  related.  393. 

Jonef ,  Sir  William,  his  misrepresentations 
of  Bailly*8  theory,  animadverted  on, 
208— bis  remarks  on  the  Sanscrit  lan- 
guage, 212— the  schoolmate  and  friend 
of  Dr.  Parr,  386. 

Jornamieiy  his  oblijrations  to  the  heroic 
poems  of  the  Goths,  163. 

Jcrtin't  Life  ofEratmut,  referred  to,  78, 
86, 109-111, 124. 


JudgeSf  anecdotes  of  Ea^ob, 
the  salaries  of,  445. 
K. 

Kelyng,  Chief  Justice,  his  f  _ 
House  of  Lords  and  Lordl  Ho 
ferred  to,  443. 

Kenyan,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  438. 
L. 

LacroiXf  his  course  of  Mathem^ies,  c 
mended,  290. 

Legrange,  his  manner  of  treatiiig  i 
nics,  296. 

La$iguage,  of  the  Saosciit,  212. 

Languages,  fragments  remain  of  onkiiowB 
ones  perfectly  constructed,  900. 

Latin,  never  the  prevailing  language  o< 
England,  190.  note. 

Latin  Bhymet  may  be  the  basis  of  Gothic, 
166,  note— in  classics,  168-170. 

Lmw  and  Lawyers,  432-450. 

Law  of  Libels,  not  sanctioned  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  453. 

Law,  on  the  study  of,  432— the  science 
of,  not  of  easy  attainraent,  4S4— a  long 
noviciate  required  in  the  study  of,  m 
eariv  times,  436— on  the  smoent  and 
modem  reports  of  English^  437. 

Law  Reporis,  on  the  system  ot,  in  Ea^ 
land,437-H>n  the.  In  the  United  States, 
ib. 

Lawyers,  their  numbers  greater  in  Ame- 
rica than  in  England,  431— diflerences 
of  education  between  Americaa  and 
English,  432— English  prejudiceagainat 
literary,  433  —too  easy  admission  to  the 
bar  unfavourable  to  the  training  of 
good,  435. 

League  sf  Death,  the,  an  analysis  of^  38- 

LeibnitM,  detected,  178-179. 

Liberty  of  the  Press,  450-467. 

Literature,  the  German,  has  been  injati* 
oushr  treated,  36. 

Lore  Songs,  of  all  Europe,  in  rhyme,  16L 
M. 

Mably,  the  Abb6,  his  opinion  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  feudal  system,  5. 

Magna  Charta,  its  name  identified  with 
ail  the  liberty  which  exists  in  eitlier  he- 
misphere, 17— do  not  differ  materially 
exceut  in  the  relative  importance  of 
its  suDJect,  from  other  fBudal  chaiten, 
18— the  means  of  bringing  back  the  feu- 
dal aristocracy  to  its  first  principles,  19. 

Manuel  da  Fabrieant  Sucre  et  iu,  Rs^ 
new,  reviewed,  329- -extracts  fron 
334, 336-339, 340-345,  348-350, 358. 

Mtqtes,  Walter,  Anacreon  of  the  12th 
century,  187,  note. 

Mathematics,  Cambridge  Course  oC  269 
—made  up  from  several  writers,  304— 
some  parts  not  eqnal  to  the  pnsest 
state  of  mathematical  stience,  906. 
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MhtUfim,  hit  Melmoth,  referred  to,  475, 
487. 

Mewufin  •ftke  Lift,  8te.  of  Dr.  Pair,  re- 
viewed, 3d&— extracts  from,  397, 399, 
400,408,4(19,411,412. 

M'hittukt  Mr.  introduces  an  improvement 
in  the  manofiietare  of  sugar,  344. 

MUner^  his  Church  History,  referred  to, 
as  regards  Luther  and  Erasmus,  98, 
108, 109, 119, 120. 

MtnttMpUeu,  of  opinion,  that  the  feudal 
sjrslem  grew  out  of  the  peculiar  polity 
of  the  Germanic  tribes,  5 — that  fiefs 
became  hereditary  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  7. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  opposed  to  bribes- 
anecdotes  of,  441. 

Monorkifme,  177. 

MonotyllabUt,  169,  note. 

Muthroomf  the,  partake  of  an  animal  na- 
ture, 423— on  the  propogation  of,  ib. 

Mutic  and  Poetry  natural  to  man,  192. 

MjfthoUgy,  on  the  first  general  objects  of 
worship,  217-219. 
N. 

NaoUr,  Lord,  some  of  his  theorems  ren- 
dered more  easy  of  application,  297. 

NarraHveof  a  Journey  from  CotuianHiUh 
pie  to  England,  reviewed,  225— ex- 
tracts from,  226-260. 

NormtMt,  carried  rhyme  to  Sicily,  160. 

Northern  origin  o/nM^me,  opinions  of  the, 
157^163. 

NotiMtion.  disputes  of  the  French  and  En- 
£lish   matnematicians  respecting  the 
mvention  of,  294. 
O. 

OrifgineU  LtUm  of  modem  rhyme,  178. 

Or^n  of  Rhyme,  156-192. 

M/Htf,— his  rhymes  in  theFranldsh  lan- 
guage, 159, 160,  note. 
P. 

J^orr,  Dr.  Samuel,  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
of,  4bc.  reviewed,  385— reclconed  by 
many  the  most  learned  man  of  his  day, 
lb. — his  birth  and  early  education,  386 
—sent  to  Harrow  school,  ib.— bis  ha- 
bits at  school,  387— taken  from  school 
to  study  medicine  under  his  father,  ib- 
— mode  of  continuing  his  studies,  388 
— sent  to  Cambridge,  ib.— leaves  the 
Unlversitv  and  returns  to  Harrow,  ib. 
— hb  ordination,  389— disappointed  in 
obtaining  Harrow  school,  ib.— mar- 
ries, ibk— his  method  of  teaching  Greek, 
390-— his  faith  and  practice  in  the  use 
efthe  birch,  391 —removes  to  Colches- 
ter and  from  thence  to  Norwich,  392 
—his  remarks  on  eariy  education,  quot- 
ed, ib.— obtains  a  doctorate,  893— dis- 
pute between  himself  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
related,  ib. — made  preparation  for  a 
life  of  Johnson,  394— presented  with 


the  curacy  of  Hatton,  ib.-<*^ubli8hed 
his  edition  of  Bellendus  de  Statu,  395 
—the  whin  raise  him  a  pension,  *^— 
an  enthosuLstic  admirer  of  Fox,  397 — 
repuUbhes  tracts  of  Warburton  and  a 
Warburtonian.  ib.— indignant  at  the 
Birmingham  riots,  400— ^blbhes  his-  < 
letters  from  Irenopolis,  &c,  401— em- 
broiled in  a  second  literary  quarrel, 
ib. — gives  hb  certificate  of  belief  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Irelands'  Shaks- 
peare  forgeries,  402— hb  Spital  sermon 
referred  to,  402 — presented  to  a  recto- 
ry, 403 — publbhes  hb  character  of  Fox, 
404 — loses  his  wife,  ib. — marries  a  se- 
cond time,  405— his  habits  and  turn  of 
mind,  ib  —an  inveterate  smoker,  406 
— highly  social  in  hb  nature  and  pos- 
sessed great  colloquial  powers,  407— 
was  very  partial  to  the  company  of  la- 
dies, 409— hb  character  as  a  village 
pastor,  410 — as  a  politician,  411— es- 
pouses the  cause  of  Queen  Caroline, 
lb.— writes  a  catalogue  of  his  books, 
ib. — his  last  years  eminently  happy, 
411— his  person,  412 — without  a  rival 
in  Greek  and  Latin  learning,  ib. — hb 
character,  413. 

Parriana,  reviewed,  385 — extracts  from, 
389,  396,  400,  408. 

Paul,  the  Apostle,  hb  descent  and  edu- 
cation, 315— personally  acquainted 
with  tbe  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Hebrews,  316— a  prisoner  among  the 
Cesareans,  318— author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  320. 

Pelham,  the  novel  of,  referred  to,  467. 

Polar  Sea,  Narrative  of  a  second  expedi- 
tion to  the  shoresof  the,  reviewed,  260 
—extracts   from,   264-267,   270-283, 


Poetry,  an  incorporated  trade  in  Germa- 
ny, 175. 

Porton,  Professor,  anecdote  of,  405. 

Presi,  the  freedom  of  the,  violated  by  the 
S4»dition  law,  452— on  what  the  fra- 
mers  of  the  Constitution  intended  bv, 
454— can  be  sustained  only  but  by  ab- 
rontin^  the  doctrine  of  political  or 
public  hbels,  456— reasons  stated  why 
the  sedition  law  abridged  the,  457. 

Prett,  thtf  Liberty  of.  450-^. 

Provence,  origin  of  name,  187,  note— its 
great  advantages,  ib. 

R. 

Real  Property,  Observations  on  the  £n^ 
glish  Laws  of,  reviewed,  1-31. 

RedesdaUf  Lord,  understood  to  be  the 
author  of  Considerations,  Slc,  66— his 
account  of  the  former  practice  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  74— his  account  ^f 
t\ni  modsru  practice,  75. 
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Repoffl,  the,  made  by  the  commissionen 
appointed  to  inquire  Into  the  Practice 
of  Chancery,  ^ele^red  to,  63— «itractfl 
from.  66-68. 

Rta^hiHont  sobmitted  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  relative  Co  the  Sedi- 
tion Law  of  *96,  referred  to,  450. 

Bevtl^  of  the  Inns  ot  Court,  account  of 
the  last,  445. 

JUvtlt,  description  of  the  solemn  and 
post,  444 

Bkymety  accented,  170— unaccented,  ib. 
—of  various,  177-184— in  dissyllables 
and  trisyilables,  note,  184 — ^very  gene- 
ral before  the  Moors  invaded  Spain, 
note,  190, 191— its  Influence  on  modem 
poetry,  191. 

JSAvfiu'n^,  orifin  of,  in  ancient  Germany, 
161— periods,  of  ancient  prose  writers, 
167. 

Riehardtont  Dr.  John,  hb  acconnt,  &c. 
attached  to  Franklin's  Narrative,  re- 
ferred to,  260— aceompanies  Franklin 
In  his  expeditiotk,  265— proceeds  to  the 
northern  shore'of  Bear  Lake,  267— «iir- 
▼eys  the  greater  part  of  Bear  Lake, 
260— Ills  observations  on  the  Esqui- 
maui,  280— arrives  at  Cape  Bathurst, 
289— commences  his  return  overiand 
to  Bear  Lake,  28^— returns  to  Fort 
Franklin,  284-^meets  Mr.  Drammond 
at  Fort  Cumberiand,  ib. 

Richelet,  J56, 165. 

Rimarius  GaUuimut,  158. 

Roland* t  song,  at  battle  of  Hastings,  note] 
162. 

Romance  diaUelt,  origin  of  rhyme,  note, 
188. 

Romaneei  of  the  Baron  de  Im  Moiie  Fouauif 
reviewed,  31— quoted,  39-66, 58-62. 

Roteommonj  Lord,  1$7. 

JSunet,  Gothic  poen,  158. 
S. 

Saxe'Wtimarf  the  Duke  of,  his  travels 
through  North-America,  reviewed,  19'2 
— adopted  the  form  of  a  diary,  19.3 — 
arrives  at  Boston,  196— goes  to  Albany, 
and  from  theuce  to  the  Falls  of  Ni- 
agara in  a  canal  packet-boat,  198 — de- 
scribes a  scene  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
199— his  account  of  the  Shakers, 2l>l— 
remarks  on  the  servants  of  New-York, 
302— visits  Philadelphia,  ib. — bis  obser- 
vations on  prison  discipline  203— ^ys 
a  tribute  to  the  oflBcers  ot  the  American 
army,  204— visits  Jefferson  ib  — his  re- 
marks on  South-Carolina,  205 — his  re- 
marks on  Georgia,  commented  on,206. 

Scmpkic  ver$e,  not  rhyme,  used  by  tbe 
Scalds,  160. 

SeaUfcer's  PoeUcut,  168. 

Seandinaxiia,  Einar  Sco  wluson  Introduced 
rhyme  into,  1^. 


Setmduumkin  rhymes,  derived  fimn  Ger- 
many, 160. 

Sediiion  Uno  q^ '98»  rafefvcd  to,  430-ad- 
equate  atonement  not  yet  made  fer  its 
violation  of  the  Coastitntion,  ib.— pass« 
ed  at  a  period  of  great  eicitement*  451 
—violated  the  Conatitation  by  abiid|- 
the  freedom  «>f  the  press,  432>— fine  aM 
Imprisonment  enacted  by  the,  45S— 
permitted  the  truth  to  be  given  in  evi- 
dence, ib.— legislates  into  ezistanoe  a 
new  class  of  libels,  457 -objections 
urged  against  the  restoration  of  ines 
imposed  under  tbe,  460— tbe  Sspreape 
Court  never  pronooneed  a  decisioa  on 
the  constitutlonaltty  of  the,  46]-»en 
the  decisions  of  the  District  Covts  on 
the.  ib.— arguments  in  Csvonr  of  Con- 
gress restoring  the  fines  levied  awler 
Uie,463. 

Spoldingt  Mr.  introduced  on  bis  plan- 
tation the  culture  of  the  sngar  cane, 
329— found  lands  ad^yted  to  tbe  cnl* 
ture  of  sea-bland  cotton  best  for  the 
culture  of  the  sugar  cane,  332 — bb  let- 
ter in  the  Southern  Agriculturist,  re- 
ferred to,  344. 

Sq%dn*9  TaU,  tbe,  sketch  of  and  eitracts 
from,  497-607. 

SlvMrt^  Moses,  bis  Commentary,  Ae.  re- 
viewed, 308— in  vestigmted  the  positioBs 
of  the  German  commentatcfrs,  311. 

Sitfor,  on  the  manufacture  of,  890  can 
DC  decomposed  and  formed  into  a  mo* 
eilaginous  substance,  note,  335— oo 
the  clarifying  of,  341— on  tbe  eibct 
and  influence  of  lime  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  342— mode  of  preparing  clayed, 
345— on  the  use  of  clay  to  ckrify  tlw 
syrup  and  promote,  the  oristallixation 
of  the,  344 — on  tbe  production  of,  from 
the  beet,  345— Margraff  first  detected 
t'  e  existence  ot,  in  the  beet,  tb.— Na- 
poleon's establishment  for  tbe  mano- 
tactnre  of,  referred  to,  246— to  obtain 
from  the  beet,  Achard*s  method,  stat- 
ed, 347 — the  process  to  obtain,  from 
the  beet,  adopted  in  tbe  French  raanv- 
factories,  stated,  348— on  the  purifica- 
tion of  thesvrup  in  the  manufacture  of, 
349— on  animsil  cbareoal  in  the  purifi- 
cation of,  350— on  the  refining  of,  352. 

Biigtar  Cane.the.itsintroductionhitoGeor- 
gia,  329--difliculties  obstruct  Its  culti- 
vation in  the  South  Eastern  States,  330 
— machinery  connected  with  the  cul- 
tivation of,  eipensive,  331  ^on  the 
saccharine  matter  of,  3^--proces9es 
in  ttie  manufacture  of  sugar  from,  334 
—came  from  India,  335— varietSes  o^ 
cultivated  in  America,  336— 'the  rib- 
bon, introduced  into  the  U.  S.  by  M'- 
Queen,  ib.— mode  of  planting  of,  hi 
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the  West  Indies,  ib.— on  the  impor- 
tance of  water  to  the  early  growth  of, 
ib.— on  its  cultivation  in  different  soils, 
337 — on  the  machines  employed  to 
express  the  juice  from,  338 — nature  of 
the  juice  obtained  from,  339. 

Sylialne  rhynuM^  why  so  common  in 
Southern  European  languages,  185— 
advantage  of  English  poe^  in  this 
respect,  note,  ib. 

Smnmiat  Rhodiut,  175. 
T. 

TaeUtUf  his  account  of  the  customs  and 
character  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  quo- 
ted. 6. 

TaUt  of  the  Qrtat  St.  Bernard,  referred 
to,  4o7-^review  of  and  extracts  from, 
495-507. 

Tenures,  Law  of,  see  feudal  system. 

TVavelt  through  North-Ameriea,  bv  the 
Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  reviewea,  193 
—extracts  from,  196-204. 

IHgommutryf  an  elementary  treatise  on 
plane  and  spherical,^  referred  to,  289. 

Jn^ffU.  description  of  the,  424 — its  im- 
portance to  French  gourmands,  425 — 
now  it  is  discovered,  ib. — increase  in 
sise  in  storms  of  rain  and  thunder, 
426— varieties  of  the,  ib. — on  the  aro- 
ma of  the,  ib. 

Turkey,  mode  of  travelling  in,  226— her 
power  of  opposing  an  inviision  of  Con- 
stantinople, 236— on  the  character  and 
habits  or  the  people  oC  243— on  the  po- 
litical state  and  prospects  of,  249— on 
the  cause  of  its  depopulation,  250-  ac- 
count of  the  plaicue  in,  in  1812,  250- 
251— on  the  government  of,  254— on 
the  destruction  of  the  Janissaries  *in, 
256. 

Turner,  Mr.  his  Journey  of  a  Tour  in  the 
Levant,  quoted,  250, 254. 


U.&V. 

Ude,  his  French  Cook,  reviewed,  416— 
confused  in  his  definitions  and  direc- 
tions. 418— his  language  often  ambi- 
guous, 419 — his  bo'»k  worthless,  430. 

Vene*^  first  written  as  prose,  167. 

Vtffian  Grey,  referred  to,  468. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  referred  to,  497,  507. 

VietOf  represents  algebraic  expressions 
by  geometrical  constructions,  303. 

Unknown  Patient,  (he,  extract  from,  60— 


W. 

Walsh,  the  Rev.  R.  his  Narrative  of  a 
Journey,  &c.  reviewed,  225— rMded 
at  Constantinople,  226— his  mode  oi 
travelling  in  Turkey,  226-228— arrives 
at  Burghac,  230— describes  the  mode 
of  posting  oivacoount  of  the  Turkish 
goveniment,w31-rcrosses  the  Balkan 
mountains,  233-  enters  Wallachia,  2^ 
—continues  his  journey  to  Vienna,  241 
describes  his  mode  of  travelling  from 
Hermaiistadt  to  Vienna,  242  -remarks 
on  the  scarcity  of  rivers  in  Thrace,  ib. 
-  his  observations  on  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  Bulgarians,  245  -his  re- 
murks  on  the  political  state  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  249. 

Warburton,  Bishop,  his  Tracts,  republish- 
ed by  Parr,  reierred  to,  397. 

WeinUs  and  Measures,  on  the  French  sys- 
tem of,  292. 

Westminster  Hall,  Ac.  reviewed,  431 — 
extracts  from.  436-439,  442,  449. 

Wilhelm  Meister^s  Apprenticeship,  review- 
ed, 353 — an  analysis  of  the  work,  355- 
384. 

Wynn,  his  Eunomus,  referred  to,  445. 
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